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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


To  present  a  complete  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence — a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of 
the  present  treatise.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  fifth  edition,  the  entire  work  has  been 
subjected  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision — a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  several  hew  chap- 
ters have  been  added. 

In  the  difierent  sections  will  be  found  incorporated  every 
important  observation  in  reference  to  the  diseases  of  which 
they  treat,  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  edition;  and  in  the  several  new  chapters,  an  account  of 
some  ajffections  omitted  in  former  editions,  and  for  the  accu- 
rate description  and  satisfactory  management  of  which  we 
are  indebted  mainly  to  the  labours  of  recent  observers. 

The  author  therefore  trusts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering the  work  a  reliable  and  useful  guide  to  the  actual 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

state  of  medical  knowledge  in  reference  to  all  those  diseases 
which  either  exclusively  or  most  usually  occur  between  birth 
and  puberty— diseases  which  form,  in  some  degree,  a  cIjlss 
apart  from  those  of  the  adult — and  demand  for  their  cure  a 
particular  plan  of  treatment 

Philadelphia,  September,  1858. 


PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children,  while  the  author  has  appropriated  to  his  use  every 
important  fact  that  he  has  found  recorded  in  the  works  of 
others,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats,  and  Ihe  numerous  valuable  observations — 
pathological  as  well  as  practical— dispersed  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  medical  journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  his  own  observations  and  ex- 
perience, acquired  during  a  long  and  somewhat  extensive 
practice,  and  under  circumstances  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

He  has  made  use  of  the  labours  and  adopted  the  opinions 
of  others,  only  when  he  has  found  them  to  correspond  with, 
or  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  results  of  his  own  observations 
and  inquiries. 

In  the  few  instances  in  which,  from  the  high  professional 
standing  and  authoritative  character  of  the  individuals  from 
whom  they  emanate,  he  has  considered  it  proper  to  notice  pa- 
thological views  or  plans  of  treatment,  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  testing,  or  which  are  in  discor- 
dance with  his  own  observations  and  experience,  the  fact  is 
invariably  stated,  so  that  the  credit  or  responsibility  may  rest 
with  their  respective  authors.  And,  in  all  cases,  in  which  an 
opposition  of  opinion,  upon  any  leading  point,  exists  between 
medical  authorities  of  equal  weight,  he  has  always  adopted 
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those  views  which  comport  the  nearest  with  his  own  observa- 
tions; presenting,  at  the  same  time^  when  it  is  demanded  by 
the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consideration^  a  fair  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  others  in  relation  to  it. 

In  reference  to  the  directions  given  for  the  management  of 
the  several  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  these  are  almost 
exclusively  based  upon  the  results  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  author.  To  notice  every  remedy  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, at  different  periods,  and  by  different  practitioners,  the 
recommendation  of  which  is  founded,  perhaps,  upon  the  sup- 
posed good  effects  resulting  from  its  use  in  two,  three,  or,  at 
the  furthest,  half  a  dozen  cases,  would  have  been  a  means, 
certainly,  of  filling  up  his  pages,  and  might  have  gained  for 
him  the  credit  of  extensive  research — ^but  would  have  contri- 
buted but  little  towards  the  instruction  of  his  readers.  He 
has  therefore  preferred  to  present  only  those  remedies  and 
plans  of  treatment  which  he  has  found,  from  actual  observer 
tion  made  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  to  be  best  adapted  to 
relieve  or  to  remove  the  several  forms  of  disease  of  which  he 
treats;  and  which  he  is  convinced  will  be  the  least  likely  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  practitioner,  when  promptly 
and  judiciously  administered.  He  has  not  failed,  however,  to 
notice  every  remedy  and  plan  of  treatment  which  comes  to 
us  with  the  recommendation  of  practitioners  of  unquestionable 
authority,  even  although  he  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  its  efficacy. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  as 
possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  has  endeavoured  through- 
out the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  well 
ascertained  pathological  facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  direc- 
tions— ^his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  title  imports 

it  to  be,  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

He  feels  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  a  useful  and  faith- 
ful guide  to  the  student,  and  that  the  practitioner,  also,  should 
he  be  induced  to  consult  its  pages,  may  derive  from  them  some 
few  facts  and  practical  hints,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his 
notice. 
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DISEASES  OE  CHILDREN, 


CHAPTER  I, 


THB  HYGIENIC  MANAOBMBNT  OF  CHILDREN. 

"When  we  reflect  upon  tbe  many  painful  and  dangerous  maladies 
to  the  attacks  of  which  children,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, are  liable,  and  by  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  are 
annually  destroyed,  and  when  we  consider,  also,  that  in  many,  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  attacks  might  easily  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  attention  to  those  external  agents,  to  the  influence  of  which 
the  infant  is  subjected  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  which,  while 
they  are  essential  to  its  existence,  become,  when  counteracted  or  mis- 
managed, the  cause  of  nearly  all  its  infirmities  and  diseases;  the  phy- 
sician can  scarcely  be  considered  as  fulfilling  all  his  duties,  when  he 
neglects  to  point  out  and  urge  the  administration  of  the  means  by 
which  the  occurrence  of  disease  may  be  prevented,  as  well  as  those 
which,  when  disease  is  already  present,  are  adapted  to  remove  it." — 
[Faust) 

These  remarks,  made  upwards  of  a  century  since,  by  one  whose 
writings  have  been  consigned  to  unmerited  oblivion,  are  still  substan- 
tially true.  A  vast  amount  of  the  disease  and  suffering  that  occur  in 
early  life,  is  unquestionably  produced  by  errors  committed  in  regard  to 
diet,  clothing,  and  exercise, —  by  impure  air,  unwholesome  dwellings, 
imprudent  exposure,  and  a  general  neglect  of  physical  and  moral  edu- 
cation. The  proper  management  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  still  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  many  erroneous  opinions  in  relation  to  it, 
giving  birth  to  practices  the  most  pernicious,  are  entertained,  even  by 
physicians.  A  general  notice  of  the  more  important  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  subject  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  proper  and  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  early  periods  of  life. 

1.— Air.    Temperature. 

The  first  want  of  a  new-bom  infaiHt  is  a  free  supply  of  air;  and 
this  want  continues  to  recur  during  every  moment  of  its  future  exist- 
ence.   It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be  supplied  with 
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a  suflScient  amount  of  air  to  carry  on  the  function  of  respiration,  but  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  the  air  it  breathes  should  be  perfectly  pure ;  an 
impure  and  stagnant  atmosphere  being  even  more  deleterious  during 
infancy  and  childhood,  than  in  more  advanced  life.  From  this  cause 
alone,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  year  1782,  out 
of  7650  infants,  born  in  the  lying-in-hospital  of  Dublin,  2944  were 
destroyed  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  their  birth.  They  nearly 
all  died  in  convulsions — many  of  them  foamed  at  the  mouth — their 
thumbs  were  drawn  into  the  palms  of  their  hands — their  jaws  were 
locked — and  their  faces  swollen  and  of  a  bluish  tint,  as  though  they 
had  been  strangled.  So  soon  as  proper  measures  were  taken,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  pure  air 
throughout  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  the  dreadful  mortality  that  had 
previously  occurred  among  the  infants  inhabiting  them,  was  almost 
immediately  suspended. 

A  vitiated  and  stagnant  atmosphere,  even  when  not  immediately 
productive  of  any  violent  or  fatal  train  of  symptoms,  by  gradually 
impairing  the  powers  of  life,  produces  a  general  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  organs,  prevents  their  due  development,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  maladies  that  are  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  remove. 

Children  who  are  confined  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night 
to  small,  unclean,  badly  ventilated  or  overcrowded  apartments,  almost 
invariably  exhibit  the  deleterious  influence  of  an  impure  and  stagnant 
air,  in  their  pallid  countenances,  flaccid  muscles,  and  emaciated  limbs; 
their  impaired  digestion — their  panting  respiration  upon  any  trifling 
exertion — their  stunted  growth,  and  sickly  appearance  generally,  and 
by  their  predisposition  to  some  of  the  most  dangerous  affections  of  the 
lungs,  alimentary  canal,  brain,  and  other  organs.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  these  cases  the  injurious  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  are  in 
some  degree  augmented  by  the  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  exercise; 
it  would  be  in  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to  counteract  them  by  any 
amount  of  exercise,  so  long  as  the  little  sufferers  are  debarred  from 
breathing  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  selecting  as  a  nursery  the  largest  and 
the  most  lofty  room  in  the  house,  and  of  taking  every  precaution  to 
insure,  at  all  times,  the  purity  of  its  air,  by  free  but  cautious  ventila- 
tion— by  the  strictest  cleanliness  of  the  apartment  and  its  furniture, 
and  by  removing  from  it  every  possible  source  of  vitiation,  should  be 
frequently  and  forcibly  urged  upon  parents ;  and  every  neglect  of  the 
means  adapted  to  preserve  the  infant  from  the  influence  of  an  impure 
and  vitiated  atmosphere,  should  receive  a  prompt  rebuke  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  in  attendance. 

Among  the  most  usual  causes,  independent  of  a  neglect  of  domestic 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  by  which  the  purity  of  the  air  in  rooms 
occupied  by  young  children  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  are,  the  smoke  of 
lamps,  and  of  wood  fires — the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
stone  or  charcoal — the  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  of  the  infant's 
garments — the  cooking  of  various  articles  of  food — the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco,— and  all  domestic  processes  that  have  a  tendency  to  rob  the 
atmosphere  of  its  oxygen,  or  to  load  it  with  effluvia  of  any  kind ;  all 
of  these  should  therefore  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  start- 
ling mortality  which  occnrs  in  all  our  larger  cities  among  children  under 
fi^e  years  of  age,  is  the  infected  air  so  many  of  them  are  there  forced  to 
breathe,  in  the  small,  confined,  unclean,  and  crowded  apartments  in 
which  they  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  and  night. 

As  soon  ae  a  child  is  sufficiently  old,  it  should  be  carried  daily,  for 
a  few  hours,  into  the  open  air,  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  season  will  permit.  By  no  other  means  can  we  so 
effectually  secure  to  it  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere — 
and  contribute  so  essentially  to  insure  its  health  and  promote  itsspright- 
liness.  "The  open  air,"  Struve  with  great  justness  remarks,  "is  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  feelings  of  infants.  '  When  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  times,  tbey  evince,  even  at  a  very  early 
age,  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  it.  When  unable  to  walk  they  point 
anxiously  to  the  door,  and  make  efforts  to  approach  and  open  it. 
When  they  can  scarcely  crawl,  they  instinctively  advance  towards  that 
part  of  the  room  from  which  they  have  a  prospecf  of  escaping.  Often 
their  cries  can  be  arrested  in  no  other  way  than  by  carrying  them  into 
the  free  open  air." 

Even  when  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  the  child  respires  within  doors,  and  notwithstanding 
it  is  carried  abroad,  at  short  intervals,  into  the  open  air  without,  it  is 
not  unfrequontly  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  a  pure  atmosphere  by 
various  practices  originating  in  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  misconception. 
Thus,  during  the  many  hours  passed  by  infants  in  sleep,  by  covering 
their  faces  carefully  with  the  bed-clothes;  by  enclosing  the  cradle  or 
cot  with  a  closely-drawn  curtain ;  or,  when  they  are  taken  abroad,  by 
enveloping  the  entire  head  in  a  hood,  or  with  a  shawl ;  or,  carrying 
them  completely  enclosed  beneath  the  shawl  or  cloak  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  they  are  made  to  breathe  a  confined  atmosphere,  which  their 
own  respiration  and  the  exhalations  from  their  bodies  tend  constantly 
to  render  impure,  and  in  the  highest  degree  noxious.  We  have,  in 
several  instances,  seen  convulsions  and  symptoms  of  decided  asphyxia 
produced  by  these  absurd  and  indefensible  practices. 

A  healthy  and  robust  infant  may  be  carried  daily  into  the  open  air, 
in  dry  weather,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  season  is  sufficiently 
mild,  as  soon  as  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  old.  Even  during  the  winter 
season,  days  will  often  occur  when  a  robust  infant,  of  more  advanced 
age,  may  be  exposed,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  open  air,  provided  its 
body  be  protected  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  clothing,  not  only  with- 
out danger,  but  with  positive  advantage  to  its  health. 

From  the  period  when  a  child  becomes  able  to  walk  alone,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  many  hours,  every  day,  in  the  open  air.  The  ro- 
bust, fully  developed  and  active  limbs,  and  the  ruddy  and  sprightly 
complexion  exhibited  by  children  who  pass  much  of  their  time  out 
of  doors  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pallid  countenances,  the 
general  listlessness,  the  fragile  frames,  and  the  inactive  disposition  of 
those  who  are  confined  nearly  the  whole  day  to  the  house. 

The  temperature  of  the  ait  to  which  infants  and  young  children  are 
exposed,  is  equally  important  with  its  purity.     It  has  been  shown  by 
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the  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  that  in  the  young  of  the  hu- 
man species,  as  well  as  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the 
power  of  generating  heat  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  that  con- 
sequently, not  only  is  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  less,  but  their 
capability  of  resisting  the  depressing  influence  of  cold  is  far  below  what 
it  is  in  after  life.  We  can  readily  perceive,  therefore,  that  exposure 
to  air  of  too  low  a  temperature  must  be  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  young 
infants ; — and  although  the  power  of  producing  heat  goes  on  increasing 
until  adult  age,  still,  young  children,  and  especially  those  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  will  suffer  discomfort,  and  have  their  health  impaired  by 
a  degree  of  cold  that  would  be  tolerated  with  impunity  by,  or  be  even 
"pleasant  to  those  who  are  older  and  more  robust. 

According  to  Drs.  Milne  Edwards,  and  Yillerme,  of  Paris,  and  Dr. 
Trevisano,  of  Castel  Franco,  in  Italy — and  the  accuracy  of  these  gen- 
tlemen's statements  is  fully  confirmed  by  Drs.  Lombard,  of  Geneva, 
and  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  and  by  subsequent  observers — the  greatest 
mortality  among  children,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  three  months,  oc- 
curs during  the  season  of  greatest  cold,  and  consequently,  we  find 
that  the  mortality  among  children  is  greater  in  northern  than  in 
southern  climates;  and  in  the  northern  climates,  during  winter  than 
during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Allowance,  however,  must  be 
made  for  particular  local  circumstances,  or  the  occasional  visitation  of 
epidemic  diseases: — thus,  in  most  of  our  larger  cities,  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  when  conjoined 
with  causes  which  prevent  free  ventilation,  and  tend  otherwise  to  di- 
minish the  purity  of  the  air,  produces  annually  a  very  great  mortality 
among  children  under  two  years  of  ase ;  rendering,  with  us,  the  sea- 
son of  greatest  warmth  far  more  fatal  to  infants  than  even  that  of  the 
greatest  cold. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  must  be  evident,  that  to  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  warmth  in  the  air  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  chil- 
dren, is  indispensable,  not  only  to  their  comfort,  but  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  health  and  lives.  It  will  not  do,  however,  for  parents  or 
nurses  to  judge  of  the  temperature  required  for  the  well-being  of  an 
infant  by  their  own  sensations — for  what  may  be  sufficiently  comfort- 
able to  them  may  be  destructive  to  the  latter — nor  should  they  sup- 
pose that  because  no  alarming  symptoms  supervene  immediately  after 
the  exposure  of  children  to  cold,  their  constitution  does  not  suffer — un- 
easiness, at  first  slight,  is,  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause,  almost  invari- 
ably converted  into  serious  disease.  Thus,  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
air  passages,  or  lungs,  more  or  less  severe,  or  a  predisposition  to  in- 
curable affections  of  these  and  other  parts,  is,  in  infants  and  young 
children,  often  the  result  of  exposure  to  a  degree  of  cold,  from  which 
dangerous  consequences  are  least  suspected  to  ensue. 

Infants,  and  children  of  a  feeble  constitution,  or  in  whom,  from  any 
cause,  the  powers  of  life  have  been  depressed,  should  especially  be 
guarded  from  exposure  to  the  external  air  during  decidedly  cold,  or 
damp  chilly  weather.  Important  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air  is 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  infants,  the  practice  of  taking  them  abroad 
in  cold  weather,  under  the  plea  of  confirming  their  strength  or  render- 
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ing  them  hardy,  is  not  less  cruel  than  absurd.  A  child  of  sufficient 
age  and  vigour  to  enable  its  system  to  react  promptly  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  cold,  and,  by  an  increased  evolution  of  heat,  to 
maintain  its  temperature,  may,  it  is  true,  sustain  with  impunity,  or 
even  derive  advantage  from  Exposure  for  a  short  period  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  cold, — but,  in  all  others,  so  far  from  an  inci'ease  of  strength 
and  vigour,  or  the  ability  to  endure  without  injury  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  being  acquired  by  their  exposure  to  cold,  either  in  or 
out  of  doors,  the  very  opposite  effect  will  ensue — if  an  attack  of  se- 
vere disease  be  not  immediately  produced. 

While  urging  the  importance  of  a  due  degree  of  external  heat,  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  infants,  and  the  necessity  of  carefully  pro- 
tecting them  from  exposure  to  even  a  slight  degree  of  positive  cold,  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  that  the  air  of  the 
rooms  they  occupy  should  be  kept  at  a  high  degree  of  temperature.  To 
subject  children  of  any  age  constantly  to  an  over-heated  atmosphere, 
is  highly  improper.  From  the  excessive  stimulation  thus  produced, 
and  the  profuse  perspiration  in  which  their  bodies  are  almost  constantly 
bathed — especially  during  sleep — they  soon  become  relaxed  and  en- 
feebled,— their  nervous  system,  at  the  same  time,  acquires  an  undue 
degree  of  irritability ;  every  trifling  vicissitude  of  temperature  causes 
them  to  suffer,  and  they  become  liable  to  attacks  of  severe  disease  from 
the  slightest  causes. 

A  temperature  of  from  68*^  to  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  is  that  best  adapted 
to  the  nursery — a  less  degree  of  heat  would  not  be  prudent  for  very 
young  children,  and  even  those  more  advanced  in  age  will  scarcely 
tolerate,  with  perfect  impunity,  a  much  lower  temperature.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  that  notwithstanding  a  robust  and  healthy  child,  when 
a  few  years  old,  will  suffer  no  injury  from  a  dry  and  cold  atmosphere, 
whilst  engaged  in  active  exercise — in  or  out  of  doors — yet,  when  at 
rest,  its  health  and  comfort  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  air  of  the 
room  it  occupies  being  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  the  slightest  sense 
of  chilliness. 

The  injurious  consequences  we  have  pointed  out  as  resulting  from 
constant  exposure  to  too  high  a  degree  of  artificial  heat,  will  indicate 
the  propriety  of  protecting  children,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  in- 
tense heat  which  usually  prevails  during  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  the  cities  of  our  southern  and  middle  states — by  a  free  ventilation 
of  the  apartments  they  occupy,  and  by  frequent  exposure  to  the  fresh 
air,  in  open,  healthy,  and  shady  situations.  The  deleterious  effects  of 
the  heated  and  confined  air  of  a  large  city  upon  the  health  of  children, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  counteracted  by  these  means,  as  well  as 
by  daily  rides  into  the  surrounding  country,  or  by  excursions  upon 
the  water;  the  means  for  which,  in  most  of  our  larger  cities,  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  by  the  numerous  steamboats  that  depart  for 
short  trips,  at  almost  every  hour. 

2.— Cleanliness.    Bathing. 

The  important  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  it  and  every  other  part  of  the  body,  point  out  the  neces- 
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sitj  of  guarding  it  from  whatever  is  calculated  to  impede  its  free  and 
healthful  action.  More  especially  should  the  utmost  attention  be  paid 
to  preserve  it,  bj  frequent  ablutions,  from  the  influence  of  foreign  im- 
purities, as  well  as  from  an  accumulation  of  its  own  excretions.  When- 
ever this  is  neglected,  disgusting,  painful,  Wai  obstinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions are  liable  to  be  produced,  or  the  foundation  is  laid  for  derange- 
ment of  function  or  serious  disease  of  one  or  other  of  the  internal  or- 
gans. At  no  period  of  life  is  injury  more  liable  to  be  produced  by  a 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  than  during  infancy — at  ik>  period,  thereforei 
are  repeated  ablutions  of  more  importaQce. 

Immediately  after  birth,  the  body  of  the  infant  requires  to  be  care- 
fully washed,  and  the  same  operation  must  afterwards  be  perforn^d 
daily  to  insure  its  comfort,  and  to  preserve  it  from  disease. 

The  skin  of  the  new-born  infant  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  white 
unctuous  matter,  the  vernix  caseosa:  whatever  may  be  its  office  during 
foetal  life,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  even  injurious,  to  allow  it  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  after  birth.  It  may  be  very  readily  removed 
bv  washing  the  skin  with  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth  or  sponge. 
Dewees  and  pthers  recommend,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  vernix  caseosa,  to  ''smear  every  part  of  the  child  with  fine  hog*8 
lard,"  and  then  to  wash  with  soap  and  water.  Dr.  Eberle  recom- 
mends smearing  the  body  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  when,  he  remarks, 
"simple  warm  water  will  be  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  surface  thoroughly." 
Notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  which  these  practices  are  re- 
commended, we  doubt  their  necessity,  and  are  far  from  being  convinced 
of  their  propriety.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of  water,  of  a  proper 
temperature,  is  employed,  and  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  process 
of  washing,  we  have  -seldom  seen  any  difficulty  experienced  in  bearing 
the  skin  of  its  caseous  coating. 

In  washing  a  new-born  infant,  no  degree  of  friction  should  be  used, 
for  fear  of  irritating  or  abrading  the  tender  skin;  and  notwithstanding 
it  is  important  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  caseous  matter  from 
the  folds  of  the  joints,  where  it  is  generally  most  abundant,  yet  if  this 
cannot  be  readily  done  at  first,  it  is  of  little  importfiCnce,  as  every  por- 
tion of  what  remains  may,  with  ordinary  care,  be  removed  at  the  se- 
cond washing. 

The  washing  being  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the 
surface,  particularly  the  folds  of  the  joints,  the  neck,  the  groin,  &c., 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried  with  a  soft  napkin,  before 
the  child  is  dressed. 

We  have  directed  the  infant  to  be  washed  in  warm  water.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifi*erence ;  to  plunge  the  body  of  a  new-born  child 
in  cold  water,  and  keep  it  there  until  the  process  of  washing  is  com- 
pleted, is  to  subject  it  to  unnecessary  Buffering — if  not  to  endanger  its 
life.  When  the  same  process  is  pursued,  day  after  day,  although  the 
robust  and  vigorous  may  survive,  and  even  acquire  additional  strength 
and  vigour  from  the  dangerous  ordeal  through  which  they  have  been 
made  to  pass,  the  generality  of  infants  will  suffer  serious  discomfort, 
if  not  permanent  injury;  while  the  feeble  and  debilitated  will  inevi- 
tably perish  under  it. 
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Tho  absurd  notion  so  generally  entertained,  that  the  cold  bath  is 
adapted,  in  all  cases,  to  augment  the  strength  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  lif«,  and  which  has  induced  so  many  to  view  it  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  physical  education  of  infancy  and  childhood,  has 
been  fully  exposed  by  tho  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  others. 
By  these  it  is  shown  that  the  direct  effect  of  cold  water,  when  applied 
to  the  surface,  is  invariably  to  depress  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
system ;  and  that  this  depressing  effect  is  always  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  feebleness  or  exhaustion  of  the  individual  subjected  to  its  io* 
fluence.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  by  the  same  experiments  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  power  of  generating  heat,  and  consequently,  the 
ability  to  support  a  diminution  of  temperature,  is  at  its  minimum  at 
birth,  and  goes  on  gradually  augmenting  as  the  child  approaches  ma- 
turity, we  can  readily  understand  the  folly  and  danger  of  applying 
cold  water  to  the  skin  of  a  young  infant,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
the  water  in  which  it  is  washed  being  always  sufficiently  warm  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  the  least  degree  of  chilliness. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  reduced,  as  the  in-» 
fant  increases  in  age, — watching,  however,  its  effects  the  more  closely, 
the  nearer  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  coldness.  If  its  application  to 
the  surface  be  immediately  followed  by  a  glow  all  over  the  body,  and  a 
sense  of  comfort  in  the  child,  it  is  not  too  cold;  but  should  it  occasion 
the  slightest  degree  of  chilliness,  with  pallor  of  the  face,  or  evident  lan- 
guor and  depression,  it  must  be  immediately  exchanged  for  water  of  a 
higher  temperature.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  during  no  period  of 
childhood  should  the  washing  be  performed  in  perfectly  cold  water. 
Tepid  water  is  better  adapted  to  remove  impurities  from  the  surface, 
and  to  preserve  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  injury  to  health 
is  less  liable  to  result  from  its  use. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  should  be  sub- 
jected to  daily  ablution — for  without  this,  personal  cleanliness  cannot 
be  maintained — we  are  in  favour — even  from  the  period  of  birth,  of 
applying  the  water  in  which  the  child  is  washed  in  the  form  of  a  bath. 
It  is  much  better  to  immerse  the  body  of  the  new-born  babe  in  a 
large  basin  of  warm  water,  its  head  and  shoulders  being  supported  by 
the  hand  and  arm  of  the  nurse,  than  to  subject  its  tender  body  to  the 
handling  and  exposure  which  are  necessary  when  it  is  washed  upon  the 
lap.  By  immersing  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water,  the 
washing,  also,  can  be  more  promptly  and  effectually  performed  than 
by  the  too  common  practice  of  sopping  portion  after  portion  of  the 
surface  with  a  wet  rag  or  sponge — while  at  the  same  time,  the  infant 
is  spared  the  danger  of  becoming  chilled,  which  can  scarcely  be  done 
by  any  other  plan.  Nothing  should  be  added  to  the  water — with  pro- 
per attention  an  infant  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean  without  the  use 
of  soap.  When,  however,  from  any  cause  soap  is  required,  the  finest 
white  kind  should  be  employed. 

The  practice  so  generally  pursued  of  bathing  the  head  of  infants,  at 
the  first  and  subsequent  dressings,  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  should 
be  discountenanced ;  it  does  no  possible  good,  but  by  irritating  the 
scalp,  cannot  fail  to  cause  considerable  smarting,  and  may  produce 
more  serious  mischief. 
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During^the  entire  period  of  infancy,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water  every  morning — and  during 
the  day,  such  portions  of  it  as  may  become  soiled  by  the  natural  eya- 
cuations,  or  from  any  other  cause.  Nor  should  the  maintenance  of 
personal  cleanliness,  by  similar  means,  be  neglected  after  the  child  has 
passed  beyond  the  term  of  infancy.  The  daily  use  of  the  bath,  and 
more  frequent  ablutions  of  the  face,  hands  ana  feet,  should  still  be  en- 
joined, and  any  neglect  in  regard  to  them  prevented  by  a  careful  sur- 
veillance on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians.  Frequent  bathing 
in  tepid  water,  independently  of  its  removing  from  the  surface  every 
source  of  impurity,  benefits  the  health  of  the  child  by  promoting  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  and  encouraging  the  free  and  regular  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  its  numerous  vessels,  securing  thus  the  regular 
growth  and  full  development  of  every  portion  of  the  body. 

"I  consider  bathing,"  remarks  Struve,  "  as  the  grand  arcanum  of 
supporting  health,  on  which  account,  during  infancy,  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  sacred  maternal  duties,  the  performance  of 
which  should  on  no  account  be  neglected  for  a  single  day.'' 

The  time  during  which  the  child  should  remain  in  the  bath  will  vary 
according  to  its  age.  For  the  first  month  after  its  birth  the  immersion 
should  not  continue  longer  than  three  or  four  minutes — the  time  being 
gradually  prolonged  as  the  child  advances  in  age — continuance  in  the 
bath  beyond  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  is,  however,  unnecessary,  and 
scarcely  prudent  at  any  period  of  childhood.  Children  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  bath  when  in  a  state  oL  profuse  perspiration, 
nor  for  some  hours  after  a  meal. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  cleanliness  is  a  proper  at- 
tention to  the  hair.  In  early  infancy,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sub- 
ject the  head,  in  common  with  every  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  to  daily  ablutions  in  warm  water;  as  the  child  increases  in  age, 
and  the  hair  begins  to  grow,  a  little  soap  may  be  occasionally  added  to 
the  water  with  which  the  head  is  washed,  and  the  hair  should  be  re- 
peatedly but  gently  cleansed  with  a  soft  brush.  This  will  prevent  the 
greasy  matter  which  exudes  from  the  scalp  accumulating  and  forming 
a  dry  black  crust — disgusting  in  its  appearance,  and  liable  to  occasion 
ulcerations  of  the  skin  beneath  it  of  a  most  obstinate  and  painful  cha- 
racter. 

Many  parents  are  opposed  to  frequently  washing  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant, from  a  supposition  that  it  will  render  it  liable  to  take  cold,  and 
be  otherwise  prejudicial  to  health;  no  such  fears,  however,  need  be 
entertained — the  child's  health  will  be  much  more  endangered  by  neg- 
lecting to  keep  its  head  scrupulously  clean  than  by  the  frequent  ap- 
plication to  it  of  water  of  a  proper  temperature.  A  soft  brush  should 
always  be  used  instead  of  a  comb,  for  cleansing  and  smoothing  the  hair 
of  young  children,  there  being  less  danger  of  the  brush  scratching  or 
unduly  irritating  the  skin. 

During  the  entire  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  the  hair  should 
be  kej)t  short.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  luxuriant  head 
of  hair  accompanied  in  children  with  paleness  of  complexion,  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  and  frequent  complaints  of  headache;  independently  of 
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this,  eruptions  and  ulcerations  of  the  scalp  are  more  apt  to  oecnr,  than 
when  the  hair  is  kept  short  and  thin.  The  degree  of  heat,  also,  which 
a  profuse  growth  of  hair  produces  in  the  head,  invites  to  the  brain  an 
undue  amount  of  blood,  and  augnypnts  its  liability  to  those  diseases  to 
which  at  this  period  of  life  it  is  always  more  or  less  pre-disposed. 

^'The  trouble,  also,  of  keeping  long  hair  sufficiently  clean,  and  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  that  purpose,  are  often  a  cause  of  much 
ill  humour,  and  many  cross  words  bet\fben  children  and  their  attend- 
ants, which  would  be  better  avoided.  Mothers,  whose  vanity  may  be 
alarmed,  lest  constantly  cutting  the  hair,  until  the  eighth  or  ninth 
year,  should  make  that  of  their  daughters  coarse,  may  be  assured 
that  they  have  no  cause  for  this  apprehension,  if  the  hair  be  kept  con- 
stantly brushed.  I  have  never  seen  softer,  better  hair,  than  on  girls 
who  have  had  it  kept  short,  like  that  of  schoolboys,  until  they  were  in 
their  tenth  year." 

3.~Clo  thing. 

^'The  essentials  in  the  clothing  of  children,"  remarks  a  sensible 
writer  of  the  last  century,  "  are  lightness,  simplicity,  and  looseness. 
By  its  being  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  due  warmth,  it  will  neither 
encumber  the  child,  nor  cause  any  waste  of  its  powers:  in  conse- 
quence of  its  simplicity,  it  will  be  readily  and  easily  put  on,  so  as  to 
prevent  many  cries  and  tears;  while  by  its  looseness  it  will  leave  full 
room  for  the  growth  and  due  and  regular  expansion  of  the  entire 
frame;  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  for  the  securing  of  health  and 
comfort  in  after  life." — {Willis.) 

The  texture  and  amount  of  clothing,  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
should  be  such  as  to  preserve  every  portion  of  the  body  of  a  sufficient 
and  equable  warmth — neither  allowing  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  expe- 
rience the  slightest  sensation  of  chilliness,  nor,  on  the  other,  unne- 
cessarily augmenting  its  heat.  The  younger  the  infant  the  warmer 
should  it  be  clothed,  and  the  more  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
every  part  of  its  surface  by  an  appropriate  covering.  Older  children, 
especially  in  the  variable  climate  peculiar  to  our  northern,  middle 
and  western  states,  require  their  clothing  to  be  adapted  in  its  mate- 
rial and  amount  to  the  average  state  of  the  weather.  It  should  be 
neither  too  flimsy  and  light  in  summer,  nor  too  warm  and  oppressive 
in  winter;  a  medium  covering  being  that  ordinarily  worn  throughout 
the  year,  with  appropriate  additions,  adapted  to  changes  in  the  wea- 
ther, to  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  season,  or  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  exposure. 

For  the  under  garments  of  children  flannel  is  indispensable  during 
the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring  months.  Worn  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  flannel  preserves,  better  than  any  other  material,  a  moderate 
and  equable  warmth  of  the  body,  and  more  effectually  protects  it 
from  the  influence  of  sudden  alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. During  the  summer  season,  however,  the  flannel  may  be 
changed  for  muslin  or  cotton ;  the  softer  species  of  which,  that  which 
is  neither  of  a  very  fine  texture  .nor  highly  dressed,  should  be  se- 
lected. Even  in  winter,  when  from  any  unusual  sensibility  of  the 
surface,  the  contact  of  the  flannel  excites  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or 
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produoes  profuse  perspiration,  thick  maslin  may  be  substituted,  or  a 
soft  muslin  dress  may  be  worn  next  to  the  body,  and  over  this  a  flan- 
nel garment. 

The  fashion  of  a  child's  clothing  is  a  natter  of  perfect  indifference 
if  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  it 
be  made  perfectly  loose,  and  protect  effectually  every  part  of  the 
body.  To  leave  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms  of  a  child  nearly,  or 
quite  bare,  however  warmly  tht  rest  of  the  body  may  be  clad,  is  a 
sure  means  of  endangering  its  comfort  and  health ;  violent  attacks  of 
croup  or  bronchitis,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  often  in- 
duced by  this  irrational  custom;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
foundation  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  often  thus  laid  during  child- 
hood. It  is  an  important  precaution,  therefore,  to  have  the  dress 
worn  by  children  so  constructed  as  to  protect  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders,  and  with  sleeves  long  enough  to  reach  the  wrists. 

By  having  its  garments  of  sufficient  length,  the  lower  extremities 
of  1^  infant  may  bo  kept  perfectly  warm,  especially  if  in  cool  weather 
the  feet  are  covered  with  soft  woollen  socks ;  but  when  it  becomes 
old  enough  to  be  carried  abroad,  or  commences  to  walk,  its  legs  and 
feet  should  be  defended  by  soft  woollen  stockings  which  reach  above 
the  knees,  but  without  garters,  and  by  easy  comfortable  shoes,  of 
some  soft  material,  with  leather  soles ;  the  latter  are  indispensable 
whenever  the  child  is  placed  upon  the  floor,  to  protect  its  feet  from 
being  injured  by  any  sharp  substance  with  which  they  may  acci- 
dentally come  in  contact. 

The  head,  even  from  birth,  may  be  fully  protected,  under  every 
degree  of  exposure  to  which  it  is  proper  to  subject  an  infant,  without 
the  necessity  of  enveloping  it  day  and  night  with  a  cap.  When  on 
the  lap  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  if  the  room  be  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, a  soft  woollen  shawl,  thrown  loosely  around  the  infant's  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  brought  up  over  its  head  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hood, 
will  be  sufficient  to  guard  it  from  any  accidental  draft  of  cool  air. 
When  carried  abroad  in  cool  weather,  a  similar  covering  will  render 
any  other  than  a  thin,  light,  and  soft  cap,  unnecessary. 

Caps,  when  worn  within  doors,  are  objectionable  by  keeping  the 
child's  head  too  warm,  and  thus  inviting  to  the  brain  an  additional 
amount  of  blood,  at  a  period  when,  from  its  soft  texture  and  great 
vascularity,  it  is  prone  to  hyperaemia,  and  to  inflammation  from  slight 
causes.  The  material  of  which  the  cap  is  composed,  being  generally 
lace  or  worked  muslin,  by  the  roughness  or  harshness  of  its  surface,  is 
calculated  also  to  fret  and  irritate  the  delicate  skin  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  and  if  not  productive  of  eruptions,  cannot  fail  to  occasion 
considerable  uneasiness  to  the  child.  By  covering  and  confining  the 
ears,  and  compressing  them  against  the  side  of  the  head,  the  cap, 
even  if  it  occasion  no  other  injury,  is  apt  to  produce  pain  and  inflam- 
mation of  these  organs,  or  a  disgusting,  sometimes  dangerous,  sore- 
ness and  running  behind  them. 

It  is  all-important  that  every  part  of  a  child's  clothing  should  be 
sufficiently  loose  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  all  its  movements,  and  to 
prevent  compression  of  any  portion  of  the  chest,  loins,  or  extremities: 
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without  this  tbo  mosclefl  will  fail  to  aequire  their  proper  development 
and  streDgth,  the  chest  its  full  ezpausion,  or  the  figure  that  upright- 
ness and  perfectness  of  form,  upon  which  beauty  and  health  so  inti- 
mately depend. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  clothes  worn  at  night  should  be  both  lighter 
and  looser  than  the  day  clothes.  The  additional  warmth  produced  by 
the  bed  and  its  coverings-  renders  unnecessary  the  same  amount  of 
garments  as  is  required  during  the  day,  and  would  be  liable,  were  no 
change  in  the  clothing  made,  to  overheat  the  body,  or  to  exhaust  it  by 
causing  profuse  perspiration ;  while  ther  least  restraint  or  compression 
of  the  limbs,  chest,  or  abdomen,  renders  the  sleep  .diBturbed--*and  by 
impeding  the  free  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  liable  to  produce 
various  uneasy  sensations  or  even  partial  or  general  spasms. 

Every  article  of  dress  worn  during  the  day  should  be  changed  on 
retiring  to  rest:  this  is  demanded  for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  as 
well  as  the  health  of  children ;  it  allows  the  different  portions  of  the 
clothing  to  be  aired  at  short  intervals,  and  prevents  any  injury  that 
might  resuU  from  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  exhalations  given  off  by 
the  skin,  and  imbibed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  clothes  being 
retained  too  long  in  contact  with  the  body. 

For  infants,  a  simple  long  gown  of  flannel  in  cold,  and  of  muslin  in 
warm  weather,  made  with  wide  sleeves  covering  the  whole  of  the  arms, 
is  the  most  appropriate  night-dress.  For  older  children,  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  very  apt  in  their  sleep  to  thrust  their  arms  and  legs  from  be^ 
neath  the  bed-clothes,  it  is  better  to  make  the  night-dress  in  the  form 
of  a  jacket  and  long  trousers,  with  feet;  the  whole  being,  however,  in 
one  piece,  and  secured,  where  it  is  left  open  behind,  to  enable  it  to  be 
put  off  and  on,  with  tapes. 

Every  article  of  clothing  worn  during  infancy  and  childhood  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  to  which  end  it  should  be  frequently 
changed.  It  is  all-important  likewise  that  it  be  preserved  as  dry  as 
possible.  During  the  early  period  of  infancy  especially,  the  under 
garments  should  be  examined  at  short  intervals,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
has  become  wet,  it  should  be  immediately  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
dry  and  clean  one.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  child  is  liable  to  become 
chilled,  and  its  health  to  be  endangered.  We  have  known  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  thighs  and  nates 
to  be  induced  when  a  wet  diaper  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on  for  too 
long  a  period. 

For  fastening  and  adjusting  the  clothes  of  young  children,  tapes 
should  be  substituted  as  much  as  possible,  for  pins;  painful  punctures 
and  scratches,  from  the  points  of  the  latter  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  skin  in  handling  infants  or  even  by  their  own  movements,  are 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  we  have  numerous  instances  on  record  of  more 
serious  consequences  resulting  from  the  pins,  accidentally  detached, 
becoming  imbedded  in  the  infant's  flesh. 

4.— Food. 

The  milk  of  the  mother  is  the  natural  and  only  proper  food  for  an 
infant.     ^^ Nature  does  not  afford,  nor  can  art  supply  any  substitute." 
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To  it,  therefore,  should  the  child  be  entirely  confined,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  until  the  process  of  dentition  has  made  some  progress. 

The  difiScuIty  of  rearing  an  Infant,  when  from  any  cause  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  maternal  breast,  or  that  of  a  healthy  nurse,  is  pointed 
out  by  almost  every  writer  that  has  treated  on  the  subject  of  infantile 
hygiene.  In  the  asylums  for  foundlings  and  young  infants,  where 
feeding  by  the  hand  has  been  substituted  for  the  natural  nourishment, 
the  mortality  has  been,  invariably,  the  most  appalling.  Forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  as  high  as  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  infants 
being  destroyed. — {Annales  d' Hygiene^  t.  xix.)  It  is  true,  as  Auvity 
very  properly  remarks,  that,  in  the  domestic  nursery,  and  where  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  at  every  moment,  upon  a  single 
infant,  feeding  by  the  hand  is  far  less  destructive  to  life.  Under  such 
circumstances  robust  and  healthy  children  have  certainly  been  reared 
entirely  without  the  breast.  Still  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and, 
against  the  few  instances  in  which  it  succeeds,  we  must  place  the  very 
many  in  which  it  entirely  fails.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  Dr.  Merri- 
man,  '^  that  the  attempt  to  bring  up  children  by  hand  proves  fatal,  in 
London,  to  at  least  seven  out  of  eight  of  these  miserable  sufi'erers ; 
and  this  happens,  whether  the  child  has  never  taken  the  breast,  or 
having  been  suckled  for  three  or  four  weeks  only,  is  then  weaned. 
In  the  country,  the  mortality  among  dry-nursed  children  is  not  quite 
80  great  as  in  London,  but  it  is  abundantly  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined."  When,  therefore,  from  any  cause,  and  the  case  is  one  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  a  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  the  breast 
of  a  proper  nurse  should  be  substituted. 

The  danger  which  attends  every  attempt  to  rear  an  infant  by  the 
hand,  as  it  is  termed,  is  indeed  now  very  generally  recognised  by 
mothers ;  the  importance,  however,  of  confining  it  entirely  to  the  breast 
during  the  first  months  subsequent  to  birth,  is  still  far  from  being  un- 
derstood. It  is  too  often  the  case  that  an  infant  is  forced  to  partake 
daily  of  substances,  to  the  digestion  of  which  the  powers  of  its  stomach 
are  totally  inadequate,  or  which  are  altogether  unadapted  to  afford  to 
it  wholesome  nutriment,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  some  amount 
of  food,  in  addition  to  the  mother's  milk,  is  necessary  to  support  its 
strength,  and  promote  its  growth.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  natu- 
ral food  are,  in  this  manner^  in  a  great  measure  counteracted,  while 
the  infant  is  subjected  to  many  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  dry 
nursing ;  the  functions  of  its  digestive  organs  become  almost  invariably 
deranged;  it  suffers  more  or  less  from  flatulence,  griping  pains,  and 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  becomes  weak  and  emaciated,  even  if 
distressing  spasms  of  the  glottis,  general  convulsions,  or  still  more  se- 
rious disease  be  not  induced. 

As  a  general  rule,  subject  to  few  exceptions,  the  mother's  milk  alone 
will  afford,  during  the  first  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months  of  existence, 
adequate  nourishment,  while  it  is  that  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
proper  and  regular  growth  of  the  infant's  body,  and  to  maintain  its 
stomach  and  all  the  other  organs  in  a  state  of  health.  Circumstances 
may,  however,  occur  under  which  it  will  be  necessary  and  prudent, 
notwithstanding  the  infant  continues  at  the  breast,  to  supply  it  with 
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additional  nourishment;  thus,  when  the  milk  furnished  by  the  mother 
is  too  small  in  quantity,  although  perfectly  good  in  quality,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  food  it  receives  from  the  breast,  the  infant  may  be  supplied, 
at  proper  intervals,  with  a  mixture  of  cow's  milk  and  water,  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar. 

The  milk  should  be  taken  fresh  from  a  healthy  cow,  and,  if  possible, 
always  from  the  same  animal:  because,  as  Dewees  judiciously  remarks, 
different  cows,  feeding  upon  the  same  materials,  often  give  different 
qualities  of  milk,  and  the  stomach,  very  generally,  becomes  reconciled 
more  readily  to  any  one  certain  quality,  than  to  a  mixture.  The 
quantity  of  milk  required  for  use  should  be  diluted  with  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  well  sweetened  with  the  best  loaf 
sugar.  Neither  stale  nor  skimmed  milk,  nor  that  which  has  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  acidity,  should,  on  any  consideration,  be  employed; 
nor  should  any  greater  quantity  of  the  mixture  be  made  than  will  be 
required  within  a  short  period,  lest  it  turn  sour  by  standing.  With 
this  mixture  the  infant  should  always  be  fed  by- means  of  a  sucking- 
bottle,  such  as  is  now  supplied  by  all  our  apothecaries.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  bottle  are,  that  the  infant  draws  from  it  its  nourishment 
by  precisely  the  same  process  as  it  does  its  natural  food  from  the  breast 
of  its  mother.  In  this  manner  the  food  becomes  mixed  with  the  saliva 
previously  to  being  swallowed,  and  th^  stomach  is  less  apt  to  become 
over-distended  by  too  much  being  taken  at  one  time,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  infant  is  fed  by  means  of  a  spoon. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  sucking-bottle  and 
its  tube  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  sourness.  After  each  time  it  is 
used,  any  portion  of  the  contents  that  remain  should  be  poured  out, 
and  the  bottle  with  its  tube  immediately  well  washed  in  hot  water,  and 
always  rinsed  out  with  warm  water  before  it  is  again  used. 

We  have  recommended  diluted  cow's  milk,  sweetened  with  loaf  su- 
gar, as  being,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  most  appropriate  ali- 
ment for  an  infant  that  may  require  nourishment  in  addition  to  what  it 
obtains  from  its  mother's  breast.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  also, 
during  at  least  the  first  four  or  five  months,  when,  from  any  cause,  the 
child  has  to  be  brought  up  entirely  by  hand.  It  affords  suflBcient  nu- 
triment, in  general  agrees  well  with  the  stomach,  and  in  most  situations 
is  readily  obtained  pure  and  fresh.  The  milk  of  the  ass  and  mare, 
which  in  their  composition  certainly  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the 
human  female  than  the  milk  of  the  cow  or  goat,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  continental  writers  for  the  nourishment  of  in- 
fants; while  a  late  writer,  Carault,  (Guide  de8  M^res,)  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  rennet  whey  and  a  decoction  of  malted  barley. 

The  nearer  the  aliment  that  is  given  to  an  infant,  in  addition  to  or 
as  a  substitute  for  its  mother's  milk,  approaches  in  its  qualities  to  the 
latter,  the  better.  Scarcely  anything  in  the  form  of  food  could  be 
devised  that  is  so  little  adapted  for  nourishment,  during  the  first  months 
of  existence,  or  more  liable  to  produce  derangement  olf  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  injury  to  the  infant's  health  generally,  than  the  vile 
compounds  of  flour  and  milk,  bread  and  water,  or  oatmeal  and  water, 
large  quantities  of  which,  under  the  names  of  pap,  panada,  and  water- 
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gruel,  were,  until  a  very  late  period,  forced  down  an  infant's  throat, 
under  the  absurd  supposition  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
mote its  strength  and  vigour,  and  to  save  the  mother  from  the  too  great 
exhaustion  which  it  was  imagined  would  ensue  if  the  infant  was  per- 
mitted to  depend  upon  the  breast  for  its  entire  nourishment.  But  as 
the  powers  of  the  infant's  stomach  are  altogether  inadequate  to  digest 
properly  or  entirely  the  articles  of  food  thus  forced  upon  it,  gastric 
irritation,  griping  pains,  disturbed  sleep,  fits  of  violent  screaming,  fre- 
quent watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
rapid  emaciation,  are  the  usual  consequences  of  their  use ;  to  relieve 
these,  the  little  sufferers,  too  often,  are  made  to  partake  of  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  food,  or  it  is  liberally  supplied 
with  carminatives  and  cordials,  and  thus  the  mischief  is  constantly 
increased,  until  some  severe  or  incurable  disease  is  induced. 

^*  That  the  jaundice  of  infants  is  generally  produced  by  dyspeptic 
irritation,  I  have  not,"  says  Eberle,  *^the  slightest  doubt;  mucous  irri- 
tation of  the  duodenum  is  well  known  to  be  an  active  and  frequent 
source,  of  this  malady,  and  this  affection  is  very  rarely  found  to  occur 
in  new-born  infants,  without  being  preceded  by  decided  manifestations 
of  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs.  Let  the  infant's  stomach  be  once 
or  twice  filled  during  twenty-four  hours  with  gruel,  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  employed  by  nurses  for  this  purpose,  and  the  chances 
will  probably  be  as  ten  to  one,  that  acidity,  vomiting,  colic,  griping, 
and  jaundice,  will  supervene." 

Very  vigorous  and  healthy  infants,  it  is  true,  often  pass  through 
the  gastric  irritation  and  distress,  produced  by  improper  nourishment 
soon  after  birth,  without  sustaining  any  permanent  injury  in  health, 
or  constitutional  infirmity.  After  four  or  five  months  of  flatulence, 
griping,  and  disordered  bowels,  the  digestive  powers  gradually  become 
inured  to  the  impressions  of  the  food,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
health  and  vigour  is  obtained.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  irritation 
which  is  thus  kept  up  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  does  not  pass  off  in 
so  favourable  a  manner.  Jaundice,  chronic  and  unmanageable  diar- 
rhoea, emaciation,  slow  fever,  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  dropsy  in  the 
brain,  scrofula,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  epilepsy,  and  other  dan- 
gerous maladies,  may,  and  not  unfrequently  do,  result  from  this  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  during  infancy. 

After  dentition  has  made  some  progress,  a  portion  of  gum,  barley,  or 
rice  water  may,  with  propriety,  be  added  to  the  sweetened  milk ;  or  we 
may  give,  in  addition  to  it,  a  little  plain  beef  or  mutton  broth,  or  the 
juice  of  the  same  meats  when  not  over-roasted.  But  as  a  variety  of  food 
is  more  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  than  one  simple  article  when 
properly  selected,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  infant  appears  to  be 
well  nourished,  there  should  be  no  hurry  in  changing  or  adding  to  its 
diet,  which,  until  several  of  its  teeth  have  been  put,  should  consist, 
pretty  mucb,,of  the  articles  above  enumerated. 

Whatever  may  be  the  food  with  which  the  infant  is  nourished,  whe- 
ther it  be  solely  the  breast-milk  of  the  mother,  or  a  mixture  of  cow's 
milk,  water,  and  sugar,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  allowed  to  par- 
take of  it  only  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  intervals,  as  are  abso- 
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lately  necessary  to  its  proper  nourishment.  The  stomach  shonld  nerer 
be  oTerloaded ;  nor  should  the  process  of  digestion,  which,  though  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  the  earli^  periods  of  life,  nevertheless  requires  a  cer- 
tain period  for  iis  perfect  accomplishment,  be  interf^ed  with  by  the 
too  frequent  introduction  of  food. 

In  the  early  period  of  infancy,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  digestion 
is  effected  requires  the  stomach  to  be  supplied  with  food  at  very  short 
intervals;  but  as  the  infant  increases  in  age,  these  intervals  are  gra- 
dually to  be  lengthened ;  so  that,  while  at  first  it  takes  the  breast  al- 
most every  few  hours,  or  even  oftener,  it  subsequently  requires  it  only 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  in  nursing  or  feeding  an  infant  is,  never  to 
withhold  from  it  the  breast  or  bottle  when  it  indicates  a  desire  to  par- 
take of  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  to  provoke  it  to  partake 
of  either  when  it  exhibits  no  such  desire.  It  is  surprising  how  very 
early,  by  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  a  morbid  appetite  may  be  created.  It 
is  too  often  the  custom  with  mothers  and  nurses  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  because  an  infant  cries,  it  must  be  hungry,  and  to  force  it,  then, 
to  take  the  breast;  or,  when  fretful  from  any  cause,  to  attempt  to  ap- 
pease it  by  administering  food. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  times,  or  pro- 
per periods,  at  which  an  infant  should  partake  of  nourishment;  the 
natural  wants  of  its  system  should  alone  be  consulted;  and  these  are 
made  known,  even  in  the  youngest  infant,  by  signs  which  the  most 
superficial  observer  can  scarcely  mistake. 

By  a  little  care,  instead  of  having  the  child,  when  awake,  constantly 
hanging  at  the  breast,  it  may  be  soon  taught  to  require  it  only  at  re- 
gular periods;  and  the  danger  of  over-distending  its  stomach  with  milk 
will  then  be,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
infant  to  be  accustomed  to  lie  all  night  at  the  breast;  a  practice  from 
which  injury  may  result,  not  only  by  inducing  the  child  to  overload  its 
stomach,  but  by  interrupting  its  sleep,  and  causing  it  to  breathe  for 
many  hours  a  confined,  heated,  and  impure  atmosphere. 

Infants  who  are  confined  entirely  to  the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy 
mother  or  nurse,  or  at  least,  with  no  other  addition  to  it  than  cow's  milk 
diluted  with  water  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  until  after  the  first 
dentition  is  accomplished,  have  always  appeared  to  us  to  thrive  well, 
tnd  to  be  seldom  troubled  with  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Nevertheless,  after  dentition  has  made  some  progress,  we  may,  with 
great  propriety,  allow  them,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in 
place  of  the  milk  and  water,  to  partake  of  rice  flour,  arrow  root,  or 
tapioca,  prepared  with  milk,  and  well  sweetened — milk  in  which  grated 
cracker  or  stale  bread  has  been  well  stirred — animal  broths  with  bread 
or  cracker  mixed  in  them — or  roasted  potatoes  reduced  to  a  fine  thin 
pulp  with  cream.  These  articles  should,  however,  be  given  in  mode- 
ration, and  be  invariably  prepared  fresh  each  time  they  are  used. 

Dr.  Gumprecht,  of  Hamburg,  praises  highly,  in  a  communication 
published  in  the  Journal  fiir  Kinderkrankheiten,  the  carrot  pap  as  an 
article  of  food  for  young  children.  It  is  made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of 
finely  scraped,  full  grown  carrot  with  two  cupfuls  of  cold  soft  water, 
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and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twelve  hoars,  it  being  frequently  stirred 
during  that  period.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  to  be  strained  off  and 
the  residue  pressed  to  deprive  it  of  the  juice  it  still  retains.  The  iuice 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  powdered 
biscuit,  bruised  crust  of  bread,  or  farina,  etc.,  to  form  it  into  a  pap, 
and  then  placed  over  a  slow  fire,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  its  boil- 
ing, which  would  coagulate  the  albumen.  When  removed  from  the 
fire,  the  pap  is  to  be  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  According  to  Dr. 
Gumprecht,  this  preparation  presents  the  combination  of  albumen, 
gluten,  starch,  susar,  fat,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  re- 
quired in  the  food  of  young  children.  It  has  been  employed  by  Mai- 
ler, of  Hamburgh,  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  Miinchmeyer,  of  LOnenberg, 
and  other  distinguished  practitioners,  all  of  whom  bear  decided  testi- 
mony to  its  value. 

For  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  the  following  is  recommended  as 
preferable  to  the  pap  made  as  above.  One  ounce  of  very  finely  scraped 
yellow  carrot,  and  two  drachms  of  biscuit  powder,  with  two  cupfuls 
of  cold  soft  water,  are  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  a 
cool  place,  for  twelve  hours,  and  frequently  stirred.  It  is  now  to 
be  strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  a  pinch  of  salt  being  added  to  the 
fluid,  this  is  then  to  be  sweetened  with  sugar- candy,  and  given  to  the 
child,  at  a  proper  temperature,  by  means  of  the  sucking  bottle.  The 
foregoing  preparations  cannot  be  used  for  the  diet  of  infants  when  there 
is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

Until  after  the  first  dentition  is  completed,  solid  animal  food,  in  our 
opinion,  should  form  no  portion  of  an  infant's  diet ;  it  is  apt  to  increase 
the  febrile  excitement  to  which  the  system  is  already  predisposed,  and 
to  augment  the  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  is  an  almost 
invariable  attendant,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  the  process  of 
teething.  Subsequently,  however,  to  the  completion  of  the  first  set 
of  teeth,  a  small  portion  of  the  more  nutritive  and  digestible  meats  may 
be  allowed,  when  the  child  is  in  perfect  health,  once  a  day;  but  these 
should  never  constitute  his  principal  food;  which  should  consist  of  prepa- 
rations of  milk  with  various  farinaceous  substances,  plain  custard,  soft 
boiled  eggs,  bread  and  milk,  and  plain  rice  pudding.  ^^  Many  people, 
from  a  mistaken  expectation  of  strengthening  weakly  children,  give 
them  much  animal  food,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  but  it  will 
be  found  much  more  frequently  to  add  to  their  debility  than  to  in- 
crease their  strength.  Those  children,  on  the  whole,  who  eat  the  least 
animal  food,  are  the  most  healthy.''     (Clarke.) 

Infants  experience,  from  oven  a  very  early  age,  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  and  are  highly  gratified  and  refreshed  by  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
cool  water,  which,  particularly  during  the  period  of  teething,  they 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  solicit,  and  swallow  with  avidity  when  pre- 
sented. The  gratification  of  this  craving  should  not,  therefore,  be 
neglected,  but  the  infant  should  be  ofi*ered  occasionally  a  portion  of 
pure  water,  cool,  but  not  decidedly  cold.  From  the  inattention  of 
mothers  and  nurses,  young  infants  suffering  from  thirst  are  not  unfre- 
quently  refused  the  only  effectual  means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  under 
the  supposition  that  they  are  hungry,  are  made  to  take  the  breast,  or 
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food  is  forced  into  their  stomachs,  of  which  they  stand  in  no  need,  and 
which  rather  enhances  than  diminishes  the  uneasy  sensation  they  ex- 
perience; while  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water  would  immediately  satisfy 
their  wants  and  quiet  their  restlessness  or  crying. 

As  a^  general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
mother  to  nourish  her  own  infant;  occiEtsionally,  however,  when  from 
disease,  any  constitutional  infirmity,  or  a  defect  in  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  her  milk,  the  mother  is  incapacitated  from  performing  this 
delightful  task,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  well  for  her  own  good  as  for 
that  of  her  offspring  to  transfer  the  care  and  nourishment  of  the  latter 
to  a  proper  nurse.  The  choice  of  a  proper  nurse  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  no  little  importance. 

It  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  female  at  whose  breast  an 
infant  is  to  be  nourished,  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life;  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  is  the  most  desirable  age,  though  a  few  years 
below  or  beyond  this  period  will  be  of  little  importance,  provided  she 
is  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  enjoys  perfect  health.  This  latter  is 
an  all-essential  requisite,  upon  which  the  due  support  of  the  infant  and 
its  future  health,  in  a  very  great  degree,  depend.  No  female,  there- 
fore, should  be  selected  as  a  child's  nurse  who  is  labouring  under  any 
bodily  infirmity;  or  who  is  even  strongly  predisposed  to  consumption, 
scrofula,  or  convulsive  diseases.  Her  breast  should  be  full,  firm,  and 
well  formed,  the  nipples  sufficiently  salient,  and  yielding  the  milk  upon 
the  slightest  pressure.  Her  catamenial  discharge  should  be  entirely 
suspended.  Her  milk,  also,  should  be  as  nearly  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  infant  as  possible ;  a  slight  difference  is,  however,  no  objection ; 
and  the  fact  of  her  milk  being  adapted* to  a  somewhat  younger  infant 
than  the  one  she  is  about  to  suckle,  is  of  less  importance  than  if  it 
were,  adapted  to  one  many  months  older. 

Not  only  should  the  foster  mother  enjoy  the  physical  advantages 
just  enumerated,  but  she  should  possess,  likewise,  great  mildness  of 
disposition,  considerable  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  patience. 

There  are  a  number  of  moral  defects  which  render  a  female  totally 
unfit  to  give  nourishment  to  an  infant,  or  to  assume  the  charge  of  it 
in  any  manner.  Thus,  an  irritability  of  disposition,  giving  rise  to  fre- 
quent gusts  of  violent  passion,  has  been  known  to  produce  so  delete- 
rious an  effect  upon  the  milk,  as  to  render  the  infant  liable  to  convul- 
sions on  partaking  of  it  during  or  immediately  after  such  exhibitions 
of  ungovernable  temper.  Grief,  envy,  hatred,  fear,  jealousy,  and 
peevishness,  likewise,  independently  of  their  abstracting  the  mind  from 
the  duties  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  towards  the  infant,  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  her  health,  tend  so  to  alter  the  qualities  of  the  nurse's  milk, 
as  to  cause  it  to  disorder  the  stomach  of  the  infant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  render  it  altogether  unfitted  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
latter. 

We  take  too  little  into  consideration  the  pernicious  and  long-con- 
tinued, if  not  permanent,  injury,  which  the  character  of  the  nurse  may 
have  upon  the  temper,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  disposition  of 
an  infant,  by  producing,  through  the  nourishment  she  imparts  to  it„ 
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as  well  as  by  her  treatment,  permanent  derangement  of  the  digestive 
function,  mth  consequent  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  several  organs, 
and  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  ancients  evince,  bj  their  writings,  a  far  greater  acquaintance 
with  this  important  truth  than  exists  at  the  present  day,  if*  we  may 
judge  from  the  advice  of  Plutarch  to  mothers  who  refuse  to  nurse  their 
own  oflfspring.  "They  should,'*  he  observes,  "be  cautious  at  least,  to 
choose  carefully  the  nurses  and  attendants  of  their  children ;  not  taking 
the  first  that  offers,  but  rather  selecting  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 
These  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  Greeks  in  morals ;  for  not  more 
iEtttention  does  the  body  of  man  require  from  the  period  of  his  birth,  to 
insure  the  growth  of  his  limbs  in  strength  and  symmetry,  than  does 
his  mind,  in  order  that  to  his  moral  qualities  may  be  imparted  the 
same  firmness  and  perfection  as  to  his  physical.  During  the  period 
of  infancy  the  tender  and  plastic  mind  receives  readily  whatever  im- 
pressions, and  assumes  whatever  form  we  may  desire  to  give  it." 

Much,  it  is  true,  of  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  evil  resulting  from 
the  misconduct  of  a  nurse  may  be  obviated,  if  the  mother  still  exerts 
a  constant  watchfulness  over  the  welfare  of  her  offspring,  and  does  not 
suppose  that,  because  she  is  obliged  to  delegate  to  another  the  task  of 
giving  nourishment  to  her  infant,  she  is  thereby  exonerated  from  the 
duty  of  attending  herself  constantly  to  the  promotion  of  its  health  and 
comfort. 

The  diet  of  a  nurse — whether  that  nurse  be  the  mother  or  a  stranger 
— should  be  a  subject  of  strict  attention ;  the  quality  of  the  food  she 
takes  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  nourish- 
ment she  imparts  to  the  infant  at  her  breast,  and  consequently  upon 
the  health  of  the  latter.  Her  diet  should  consist  of  such  wholesome 
aliment  as  is  in  ordinary  use,  simply  cooked,  and  eaten  in  moderation. 
Soups  properly  prepared,  fresh  beef  or  mutton  plainly  roasted  or 
broiled,  with  a  proper  amount  of  vegetables,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
made  dishes,  rich  gravies  and  highly  seasoned  viands,  as  well  as  to 
salted  and  smoked  meats.  As  to  vegetables,  the  different  leguminous 
and  farinaceous  seeds  or  roots,  variously  prepared — the  saccharine 
fruits  of  the  season,  either  cooked  or  perfectly  ripe — and  the  various 
dishes  consisting  of  milk  and  vegetables,  in  common  use,  are  all  well 
adapted  as  food  for  a  nurse ;  and,  with  bread,  should  compose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  Acid  and  unripe  fruits,  pickles,  and  similar 
articles,  will  very  generally  prove  injurious  to  her  milk,  and  of  course 
to  the  infant  she  suckles. 

"  I  have  known,'*  remarks  Marley,  "  Jl  plentiful  secretion  of  milk  to 
be  diminished  in  quantity,  from  the  over  anxiety  of  the  mother ;  who, 
thinking  it  necessary  her  nurse  should  live  well,  allowed  her  to  eat  a 
greater  proportion  of  animal  food  than  her  stomach  could  digest. 
Others,  who  are  fond  of  indulging  an  excessive  and  gross  appetite, 
take  advantage  of  their  situation  as  wet  nurses  to  satisfy  their  pro- 
pensity for  eating,  under  the  plea  of  having  two  to  support ;  others 
object  to  certain  meats,  as  being  injurious  to  their  little  charge.  In 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  upon  taking  the  situation  of  wet  nurses, 
those  women  who,  a  short  time  previous,  would  have  been  thankful  for 
a  plentiful  meal^  however  homely,  are  suddenly  transformed  into  fas- 
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tidions  and  dainty  beings,  considering  their  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  have  always  observed,  that  if  a  woman  who  icr 
nursing  eat  heartily,  but  not  immoderately,  of  plain  food,  avoiding  that 
which  is  stimulating,  she  will,  generally  speaking,  preserve  her  health, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  a  plentiful  secretion  of  milk.  I  consider 
meat  once  a  day  as  quite  sufficient:" 

The  only  drink  of  a  nurse  should  be  water — simply  water.  All 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors,  as  well  as  strong  tea  and  coffee,  she 
should  strictly  abstain  from.  Never  was  there  a  more  absurd  or  per- 
nicious notion,  than  that  wine,  ale,  or  porter,  is  necessary  to  a  female 
whilst  giving  suck,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  strength,  or  to  increase 
the  quantity,  and  improve  the  nutritive  properties  of  her  milk.  So 
far  from  producing  these  effects,  such  drinks,  when  taken  in  any 
quantity,  invariably,  disturb,  more  or  less,  the  health  of  the  stomach, 
and  tend  to  impair  the  quality,  and  diq^nish  the  quantity,  of  the  nou- 
rishment furnished*  by  her  to  the  infant. 

They  "excite,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  modern  writer,  "a. feverish 
state  of  the  body,  and  create  an  artificial  thirst, — a  thirst  which  is  not 
expressive  of  any  real  want  of  the  constitution,  but  a  certain  proof 
that  the  want  does  not  exist.  The  greater  the  craving  for  them,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  they  are  not 
Deeded,  and  that  they  will  cause  positive  mischief  to  both  mother  and 
infant.  The  constitutions  of  both  are  stimulated  by  them  beyond  what 
nature  ever  intended  they  should  be.  The  laws  which  govern  the 
animal  economy  are  positively  infringed,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
either  mother  or  infant  can  escape  the  penalty  of  that  infringement. 
Both  will  suffer,  to  a  certainty  in  some  shape  or  other,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, at  a  future  period."  "Thousands  of  infants  are  annually  cut 
off  by  convulsions,  &c.,  from  the  effects  of  these  beverages  acting  upon 
them  through  the  mother."    {Courtenay. — London  Lancet,  1840.) 

Moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which,  while  it  is  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  her  sedentary  occupation,  is  not  carried  to 
the  extent  of  producing  fatigue,  a  nurse  should  never  be  induced  to 
neglect. 

The  place  in  which  the  nurse  resides,  if  the  infant  be  committed  to 
her  charge  in  her  own  habitation,  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. It  should  be  either  in  the  driest,  most  open  and  healthy  part 
of  the  city,  or,  what  is  preferable,  in  a  healthy  situation  in  the  coun- 
try— always  freely  ventilated  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  A  coun- 
try residence  for  a  nurse  has  one  important  advantage, — it  indemni- 
fies, in  some  degree,  the  infant  for  its  removal  from  the  maternal  breast, 
particularly  when  the  mother  inhabits  the  confined  and  illy  ventilated 
streets  of  a  crowded  city,  the  air  of  which  is  always  more  or  less  pre- 
judicial in  early  life.  Infants  have  been  found  invariably  to  suffer, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  health,  when,  after  being  accustomed  to  respire 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country,  they  are  removed  to  the  city,  and 
made  to  breathe  the  stagnant  and  impure  air  which  prevails  in  too 
many  of  its  streets  and  dwellings. 

The  proper  period  for  the  infant  to  be  taken  from  the  breast,  or 
weaned,  and  nourished  altogether  independent  of  the  mother's  milk, 
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may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rale,  to  be  at  the  termination  of  a  year ; 
within  which  period,  however,  the  occasional  use  of  other  food  may 
with  propriety  be  allowed,  according  to  the  directions  already  given. 

At  the  termination  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  cutting  of  the  first  set 
of  teeth  is,  in  general,  considerably  advanced,  and  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  child  are  in  a  condition  to  effect  promptly  the  solution  of  almost 
every  species  of  plain  and  wholesome  food ;  hence  the  propriety  of  de- 
priving it  entirely  of  the  breast  at  this  period.  But  when,  as  is  occa- 
sionally the  case,  the  process  of  dentition  is  more  rapid,  and  the  in- 
fant is  at  the  same  time  healthy  and  vigorous,  it  may  be  weaned  at 
any  period  after  the  tenth  month ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  den- 
tition is  more  tardy,  or  the  infant  is  weak  and  sickly,  it  may  be  pru- 
dent, if  the  mother  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  milk,  to  continue 
it  at  the  breast  somewhat  longer  than  a  year.  .We  are  to  recollect 
that,  while  the  health  of  an  infant  is  very  generally  impaired  by  its 
being  too  early  weaned,  on  the  other  hand,  by  confining  it  too  long  to 
the  breast,  it  may  likewise  be  seriously  injured,  as  well  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  nutritive  properties  in  the  mother's  milk,  as  by  this  being 
no  longer  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  in- 
fant— the  functions  of  which  have  become  more  developed — nor  to  the 
perfect  nutrition  of  the  several  organs  of  the  body.  The  injurious 
effects  of  prolonged  lactation,  are  experienced  by  the  mother  to  a  much 
greater  extent  even  than  by  the  infant. 

In  deciding  upon  the  proper  period  for  weaning,  the  season  of  the 
year  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Iti  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  this  is  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  infant.  When  deprived  of  the  breast  at  the  commencement  of 
or  during  the  summer  months,  its  liability  to  «  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels,  or  to  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  infantum,  is  always  much 
increased.  Hence  the  spring  or  autumn  should,  if  possible,  be  inva- 
riably made  choice  of  for  the  period  of  weaning ;  and  only  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  imperious  necessity,  should  it  ever  be  attempted 
during  the  season  of  greatest  heat,  unless  the  stomach  of  the  infant 
has  already  become  fully  accustomed  to  other  species  of  food,  and  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  performed  with  perfect  ease  and 
regularity.  In  almost  every  instance,  therefore,  when,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  summer,  a  mother  ascertains  that,  from  any  cause,  she  will 
be  unable  to  suckle  her  infant  until  cool  weather  again  returns,  it  will 
be  more  judicious  to  wean  it  somewhat  earlier  than,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  desirable ;  so  that  its  stomach  may  become  ac- 
customed to  the  new  kind  of  food  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
breast  milk,  before  the  intense  and  continued  heat  of  the  weather 
shall  have  augmented  the  irritability  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal, 
and  rendered  this  liable  to  disease  upon  a  change  of  diet.  When, 
however,  nothing  occurs  to  prohibit  it,  the  infant's  safety  from  disease 
will  more  certainly  be  secured,  if  the  period  of  weaning  be  postponed 
until  after  the  heat  of  summer  is  over. 

When  the  diet  of  the  infant  has  been  properly  attended  to,  previously 
to  weaning,  and  it  has,  for  some  months,  been  accustomed  to  other 
food  than  the  milk  of  its  mother,  it  may  be  deprived  at  once  of  the 
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breast,  without  the  least  fear  of  inconvenience  resulting.  It  will, 
neverdieless,  not  be  proper  to  allow  the  infant,  immediately  after  it  is 
weaned,  any  amount  of  solid  or  stimulating  food ;  neither  should  its 
diet  be  composed  of  too  great  a  variety  of  articles.  It  should  still  be 
kept  for  some  time,  upon  a  simple,  bland,  semi-fluid  aliment,  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper  intervals ;  otherwise  we  run  great 
risk  of  over-stimulating  the  system,  or  of  oppressing  the  stomach,  im- 
peding or  disordering  the  digestive  process,  and  thus  impairing  or  dis- 
turbing the  regular  nutrition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

At  first,  the  principal  food  should  be  bread  with  milk — milk  boiled 
with  rice — soft  boiled  eggs — roasted  potatoes  with  milk — oat  meal 
gruel — plain  rice  pudding — the  different  preparations  of  arrow-root, 
tapioca  and  sago,  and  simple  meat  broths,  mixed  with  the  crumb  of 
bread  or  grated  crackers,  or  in  which  rice  or  barley  has  been  well  boiled. 
After  a  time  the  child  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  a  more  solid 
and  nourishing  diet. 

In  the  diarrhoea  which  often  occurs  during  the  process  of  weaning, 
farinaceous  food  is  liable  to  disagree  with  the  stomach:  it  should  there- 
fore be  proscribed,  and,  for  the  sole  diet  of  the  infant,  milk,  cream 
diluted  with  milk,  or  milk  with  the  addition  of  gelatin,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  (New  York  Med.  Journal^  1844,)  should 
be  made  use  of.  Professor  Weisse  of  St.  Petersburg,  recommends  the 
use  of  raw  meat — beef  or  mutton — finely  chopped,  to  the  amount  of 
two  tea  spoonfuls  daily,  or  more  if  craved,  should  that  which  is  taken  be 
readily  digested,  to  a  child  of  one  year  old,  {Journal  fur  Kinderkrank* 
keiten,  1845.)  Of  the  diet  of  raw  meat,  many  of  the  German  physicians 
speak  in  favourable  terms.  It  is  said  that  children  who  refuse  all  other 
kinds  of  food,  will  eagerly  take  it,  and  thrive  under  its  use. 

Until  the  age  of  puberty,  preparations  of  milk  and  the  farinaceous 
vegetables  should,  in  fact,  constitute  the  principal  nourishment.  During 
youth,  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  is  not  necessary,  as  many  ima- 
gine, to  promote  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  body,  or  to  preserve 
it  from  the  inroads  of  disease:  these  important  ends  are  much  more 
certainly  attained  by  a  more  simple  and  less  stimulating  diet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food  allowed  during  childhood,  it 
should  never  be  taken  in  excess:  we  are  to  recollect,  at  the  same  time, 
that  children  have  usually  very  keen  appetites,  and  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nourishing  food  is  absolutely  necessary  to  renew  the  waste  of 
their  systems,  and  to  supply  materials  for  their  daily  growth.  Three, 
or  perhaps  four,  light  meals  a  day,  will,  in  general,  be  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. At  one  of  these,  the  dinner  or  mid-day  meal,  animal  food 
— beef,  mutton,  or  fowl,  plainly  boiled  or  roasted — may  be  allowed  in 
moderation:  for  the  others,  bread,  or  potatoes  and  milk,  various  pre- 
parations of  rice,  or  rice  and  milk,  plain  rice  or  bread  pudding,  or  cus- 
tard, will  form  a  proper  and  wholesome  diet.  All  salted  and  high*- 
seasoned  dishes,  all  fat  gravies,  every  kind  of  overdone  and  richly 
cooked  food,  should  be  forbidden. 

Some  have  objected  to  butter  for  children;  experience,  however, 
proves  that  a  moderate  allowance  of  butter,  when  eaten  upon  bread, 
is  by  no  means  unwholesome.      "As  a  general  rule,"  remarks  Dr. 
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Kttttner,  of  Dresden,  ^Mt  is  an  error  to  forbid  children  batter,  and 
other  mild  fatty  substances ;  these  constitute  an  important  article  of 
nutriment,  which  appears  essential  to  the  due  assimilation  of  albumen 
and  its  modifications.  Thej  are  found  in  the  maternal  milk,  the  fatty 
matter  being  most  abundant  the  shorter  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
delivery." — {Journ.  fiir  Kinderkrankheiten.  Bd.  26.)  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  a  diet  in  early  life  deficient  in  fatty  matter  is 
a  cause  of  scrofula  and  other  diseased  conditions  dependent  on  de- 
fective nutrition. 

Of  vegetables,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  and  cauliflowers,  will 
be  found  the  most  wholesome  for  children ;  they  should  all  be  of  good 
quality,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  potatoes,  well  boiled.  In 
general,  however,  the  potato  is  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  agrees  best 
with  the  stomach,  when  roasted ;  it,  as  well  as  the  turnip,  should  be 
eaten  without  being  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp,  or  mixed  with  butter  or 
fat  gravy.  Children  should  never  be  indulged  in  cakes  or  pastry  of 
any  kind :  they  may  occasionally  take  a  little  of  the  cooked  fruit  of  a 
pie,  but  even  of  this  only  in  moderation. 

Their  drink  should  be  simply  water ;  or,  occasionally,  they  may  be 
allowed  milk,  milk  and  water,  whey,  or  very  weak  tea,  with  milk  and 
sugar.  Pure  water,4iowever,  is  the  only  beverage  calculated  effectually 
to  quench  thirst,  and  promote  a  free  and  healthy  discharge  from  the 
various  excretory  surfaces  and  glands;  and  when  children  are  accus- 
tomed solely  to  its  use,  they  crave  no  other  drink,  but  prefer  it  on  all 
occasions  to  every  other.  Stimulating  liquors,  whether  distilled  or 
fermented,  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  positively  injurious;  by  the 
undue  excitement  they  produce,  they  endanger  the  occurrence  of  fever, 
indigestion,  inflammation,  or  convulsions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger 
of  a  taste  for  ^Hhese  pleasing  poisons"  being  induced,  leading,  in  after 
life,  to  habits  of  confirmed  and  beastly  intemperance. 

The  periods  of  a  child's  meals  should  be  so  regulated,  that  the  in- 
tervals between  them  may  not  be  so  great  as  to  permit  a  sensation  of 
hunger  being  experienced  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  period  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  meak, 
to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process  by  the  introduction 
of  new  food  into  the  stornach,  before  it  has  properly  disposed  of  that 
already  taken. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day  or  breakfast  should  be  taken  by  children 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  risen,  and  have  been  properly 
washed  and  combed.  Their  stomachs  are  then  empty,  and  the  appe- 
tite is,  in  general,  keen,  and  if  food  be  too  long  withheld,  the  craving 
of  the  appetite  becomes  either  too  importunate,  and  too  much  food  is 
'  taken,  or  the  appetite  entirely  fails.  Supper,  or  the  last  meal,  should 
invariably  be  composed  of  the  plainest  and  lightest  articles  of  food, 
and  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  bed-time. 

As  little  variety  of  food  as  possible  should  be  set  before  children, 
since  every  additional  article  becomes  a  new  incentive  to  appetite,  and 
consequently  to  excess.  They  should  never  be  indulged  with  a  second 
course.  If  they  sit  down  with  an  appetite,  they  will  always  satisfy  it, 
by  eating  freely  of  the  first  article  presented  to  them ;  hence  all  the 
rest  is  superfluous^  and  consequently  injurious.     If  the  appetite  be  but 
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slight,  the  less  ihey  eat  at  the  time  the  better, — as  hj  taking  but  little 
the  appetite  will  more  certainly  retarn  at  the  next  meal.  Sut  should 
thb  instinct  of  nature  fo^  the  observance  of  moderation  be  neglected, 
or  attempted  to  be  overcome  by  variety,  repletion,  with  all  its  evils, 
will  certainly  ensue.  Instead  of  a  renewed  and  healthy  appetite  fol- 
lowing, as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  instinct  been  obeyed,  the 
appetite  will  be  found  diminished,  and  even  headache,  fever,  oppres- 
sion, nausea,  or  vomiting  may  occur. 

Children  should  not  oe  allowed  to  eat  frequently  of  bread,  bread 
and  butter,  bread  and  molasses,  sweetmeats,  cakes  or  fruit,  between 
meals,  for  this  will  either  destroy  the  regular  appetite,  or  induce 
them  to  eat  too  much.  In  the  first  case,  the  stomach  will  be  inter- 
rupted in  its  regular  routine  of  function,  and  the  appetite  will  become 
either  irregular  or  capricious ;  in  the  second  case,  all  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  an  over-distention  of  the  stomach  must  follow.  They  should, 
therefore,  not  be  suffered  to  carry  food  in  their  pockets,  to  eat  between 
meals,  or  during  school  hours, — as  this  produces  the  injurious  habit  of 
requiring  food  at  improper  times,  by  which  the  digestion  of  the  pre- 
vious meal  is  interfered  with — a  fresh  quantity  of  food  being  forced 
upon  the  stomach  before  it  has  properly  digested  that  previously  re- 
ceived. We  are  far  from  advocating  the  plan  which  debars  a  child 
from  ^'  an  adeauate  quantity  of  wholesome  food  at  any  period  through- 
out the  day,  when  the  cravings  of  a  natural  appetite  actually  demand 
it;"  we  nevertheless  believe  it  far  better  that  the  child  should  be  ac- 
customed to  partake  of  food  only  at  regular  periods,  which  is  very  soon 
effected,  when  those  periods  are  made  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
the  periods  of  stomachic  digestion. 

They  who  have  no  regular  times  for  their  meals,  in  general  eat  too 
much,  and  when  refused  food,  however  often  they  may  crave  it,  be- 
come fretful  and  discontented.  "  They  eat  all  day  long — and  soon 
impair  their  digestive  powers  and  become  sick  and  debilitated." 

Children  should  be  early  taught  to  eat  slowly  and  deliberately,  so 
that  each  portion  of  whatever  solid  food  they  take  may  be  fully  mas- 
ticated. To  hurry  them  at  their  meals,  by  insisting  that  they  should 
finish  eating  as  soon  as  their  parents,  though  they  may  be  helped  last, 
and  have  usually  much  greater  appetites  than  adults,  is  injurious,  by 
obliging  them  either  to  leave  off  before  they  have  had  enough,  or  to  swal- 
low their  food  without  its  being  properly  comminuted  by  chewing. 

They  are  to  be  restrained  from  all  violent  exercise  immediately  after 
eating.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest* 
but  merely  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  any  pastime  or  occupa- 
tion that  requires  considerable  bodily  exertion.  As  children  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  eat  slowly,  and  chew  their  food  well,  on  this 
account  alone  the  habit  of  resting  after  a  meal  is  of  importance,  as  it 
prevents  them  from  swallowing  their  food  hastily,  in  order  that  they 
may  return  more  quickly  to  their  play. 

In  regulating  the  diet  of  children,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  force 
any  particular  article  upon  them,  after  it  is  found,  by  fair  trial,  not  to 
agree  with  their  stomachs.  The  contrary  practice  is  both  cruel  and 
injudicious :  cruel,  because  the  poor  child  is  forced  to  swallow  what  is 
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disagreeable  to  it;  and  injudicious,  because  it  is  liable  to  perpetuate  a 
disgust  which,  most  probably,  would  have  subsided,  had  no  forcible 
attempt  been  made  to  overcome  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  permanent,  capricious  dislikes  are  not  formed 
at  this  period  of  life  against  certain  wholesome  articles  of  food.  This, 
however,  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great  diflSculty — a  good  deal  of  close 
observation  and  discernment  being  required  in  order  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  wayward  prejudice  and  an  actual  disgust.  The  former,  if  in- 
dulged in  too  long,  may  be  converted  into  the  latter — while  the  latter 
may  often,  by  judicious  and  well  adapted  means,  be  entirely  removed. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  eat  alone,  unless  the  proper 
amount  of  food  be  meted  out  to  them ;  otherwise  they  will,  almost 
always,  eat  too  much.  Whenever  a  child  demands  more  than  is  judged 
proper  for  it,  its  importunities  should  always  be  resisted  with  firmness, 
or  it  will  too  certainly  acquire  habits  of  gluttony. 

Children  woul.d  seem  to  have  a  natural  taste  for  sugar,  and  all  arti- 
cles in  which  saccharine  matter  abounds;  and  they,  in  fact,  are  able 
to  partake  of  a  greater  quantity,  and  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  of 
these  articles,  without  their  appetite  becoming  cloyed,,  than  is  the  case 
with  adults.  Whether  or  not  they  should  be  indulged  in  the  use  of 
sugar  and  other  saccharine  substances,  has,  however,  been  made  a 
grave  question  of  dispute  by  physicians.  "He,"  says  old  Slare,  "that 
undertaketh  to  argue  against  sweets  in  general,  taketh  upon  himself 
a  very  difBcult  task;  for  nature  seems  to  have  recommended  this  taste 
to  man  and  all  sorts  of  creatures."  Nevertheless,  there  are  writers, 
and  of  no  mean  eminence,  who  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
use  of  sugar  and  other  sweet  substances,  as  injurious  to  the  stomach, 
destructive  to  the  teeth,  and  otherwise  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
system.  How  such  an  opinion  could  have  originated  it  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  imagine ;  do  far  from  any  bad  eflPects  being  produced  by  the 
free  use  of  sugar,  at  least  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  health, 
it  is  shown,  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  to  be  a  highly  nutritious 
and  useful  article  of  diet. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  saccharine  matter  they  contain  that  a  long  list 
of  fruits  and  other  vegetable  productions,  which  constitute  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  food  of  man,  and  of  the  inferior  animals,  owe  their  nu- 
tritive properties ;  and  experience  has  fully  shown  that  sugar  forms  a 
very  proper  addition  to  the  food  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults.  "  It 
is  the  only  condiment,"  says  Leroy,  "proper  during  the  period  of  in- 
fancy." Whether,  however,  pure  sugar  can  be  eaten  by  itself,  with 
perfect  safety,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  To  ensure  its  ready  digestion, 
and  in  that  manner  prevent  its  turning  sour  in  the  stomach,  it  would 
appear  to  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  combined  with  other  alimentary 
substances.  It  is  in  combination  with  mucilage  and  other  vegetable 
matters,  that  it  is  met  with  in  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  in  those  fruits 
which  the  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  to  be  the  most  nutritious. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  sugar  should  be  given  to  children  rather  as 
an  addition  to  less  palatable  articles  of  diet,  than  as  the  principal 
food. 

Much  difference  of  opinion,  also,  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  allow- 
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iDg  children  to  partake  of  fresh  fruits :  by  many  they  are  entirely  in- 
terdicted, while  by  others  their  allowance  is  qualified  by  a  number  of 
restrictions  not  very  easy,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  ob- 
served. By  a  healthy  child,  nearly  all  the  saccharine  fruits,  when 
perfectly  ripe  and  mellow,  may  be  eaten  in  moderation  with  perfect 
safety;  they  furnish  a  very  grateful  and  proper  addition  to  their  ordi- 
nary food.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  wholesomeness 
of  fruit  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  pulpiness,  and  to  its  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  qualities.  Unripe  fruit,  of  every  species,  is  deci- 
dedly injurious — as  well  on  account  of  its  being  almost  entirely  indi- 
gestible, as  from  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  stomach  by  the  crude 
acid  juices  it  contains.  All  fruits  that  are  invested  with  a  firm  cuti- 
cle or  skin,  are  also  improper  for  children :  but  the  ripe  pulp  of  those 
fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  grapes,  where  it  can  be  entirely  freed  from 
the  skin  and  seeds,  is  in  general  sufficiently  wholesome  and  nutritive. 
Fruit  containing  an  abundance  of  small,  hard,  and  insoluble  seeds,  as 
strawberries,  blackberries,  whortleberries,  currants,  and  the  like,  should 
be  eaten  by  children  only  in  very  moderate  quantities,  as  the  seeds 
are  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  may  excite  con- 
siderable irritation  of  its  lining  membrane. 

Cherries  are  among  the  most  pernicious  fruits  in  common  use,  and 
ought  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  list  of  articles  with  which  chil- 
dren may  be  occasionally  indulged.  Even  when  eaten  without  the 
stones,  they  are  peculiarly  apt  to  derange  the  bowels ;  and  when  swal- 
lowed with  the  stones,  which,  with  children,  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  violent,  and  even  fatal  disease  of  the 
alimentary  tube.  No  small  number  of  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice.  Dr.  Eberle  remarks,  where  the  most  alarming,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  fatal  consequences,  resulted  from  the  irritation  of  cherry-stones 
lodged  in  the  bowels.  Convulsions,  inflammation,  unconquerable  con- 
stipation, and  exhausting  and  harassing  diarrhoea,  are  among  the  af- 
fections which  are  apt  to  arise  from  this  cause. 

Fruits  stewed  or  roasted,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  are  always  very 
acceptable  to  children,  and  when  tolerably  ripe,  and  not  too  sour,  in 
general  agree  well  with  their  digestive  organs.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  fruits  preserved  in  sugar:  when  eaten  in  moderation,  with 
milk  or  bread,  they  form  an  innocent,  and  in  the  case  of  the  habitu- 
ally costive,  an  advantageous  addition  to  their  meals.  Thty  are  im- 
proper only  when  the  bowels  are  peculiarly  irritable  and  liable  to  be 
disordered  from  slight  causes — when  taken  in  immoderate  quantities, 
or  upon  a  loaded  stomach.  Dried  fruits,  when  deprived  of  their  skins, 
and  stewed  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  seldom  produce  any  injury  to 
the  stomach  of  a  child ;  but  when  uncooked,  and  eaten  with  their  skins, 
they  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  disorder,  often  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  the  digestive  organs.  We  have,  in  repeated  instances,  seen 
attacks  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging — distressing  colic — and  even 
^  convulsions  of  a  very  dangerous  character,  produced  from  the  use  of 
A  this  kind  of  fruitT— notwithstanding  the  amount  taken  has  not  been  in 
the  least  degree  immoderate. 
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6.— Sleep. 

During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  an  infant  passes  the  greater 
part  of  its  time  in  sleep ;  it  awakes  merely  to  satisfy  the  instinctive 
calls  for  food,  and,  when  these  are  appeased,  falls  again  into  a  state  of 
repose.  This  tendency  to  sleep  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature — abstract- 
ing the  infant,  for  a  time,  from  the  influence  of  those  agents,  the  con- 
tinued action  of  which  would  cause  too  great  an  excitement  of  its 
nervous  system^  and  interfere  with  the  regular  and  perfect  perfor- 
mance of  the  functions  of  its  various  organs.  Almost  constant  ^leep 
is,  in  fact,  equally  important  to  a  new  born  infant  as  sufficient  and 
proper  nourishment,  in  promoting  the  growth  and  due  development  of 
its  system. 

We  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  an  infant  is  wakeful  and  rest- 
less for  many  hours,  during  the  day  or  night,  it  suffers  from  too  much 
or  improper  food,  tight  clothing,  or  from  some  uneasy  sensation  pro- 
duced by  other  causes.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  however,  the 
senses  become  cognizant  of  external  objects,  and  the  sleep  is  less  con- 
tinued, occurring  only  when  the  organs,  fatigued  by  the  exercise  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  require  to  have  their  energies  renewed 
by  repose.  The  infant  sleeps  now  less  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
its  repose  is  seldom  broken.  When  six  months  old,  it  may  be  accus- 
tomed, by  proper  management,  to  require  sleep  only  at  regular  periods, 
and  soon  after,  principally  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  this  qan  with 
propriety  be  effected,  it  is  of  advantage  to  both  child  and  mother. 

The  sleep  of  an  infant,  to  whatever  period  it  is  confined,  should  be 
the  result,  always,  of  the  natural  tendency  to  repose,  prompted  by 
proper  nursing,  and  never,  either  by  day  or  night,  should  it  be  procured 
by  the  administration  of  opiates.  The  mother  or  nurse,  who,  to  gain 
time  for  other  occupations,  or  to  prevent  her  own  repose  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  wakefulness  of  the  child  during  the  night,  causes  it  to 
sleep  by  the  administration  of  stupifying  drugs,  runs  the  risk  of  pro- 
moting her  own  ease  and  comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  life 
of  the  infant.  "Many  an  infant,"  says  Combe,  "the  true  cause  of 
whose  death  was  not  always  suspected,  even  by  the  guilty  person,  has 
thus  passed  prematurely  to  its  grave." 

A  young  infant  requires  a  soft,  warm  couch  for  its  repose,  with 
sufficient  covering  to  protect  it  from  the  slightest  impression  of  cold. 
The  covering  should,  however,  be  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  light  to 
prevent  undue  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  infant's  body,  and  so 
accommodated  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  to  preserve  a  sufficient 
degree  of  warmth,  without  overheating  the  child  or  endangering  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  lay  an  infant,  when 
asleep,  with  its  body  warmly  clad,  in  a  feather-bea,  and  to  cover  it 
carefully  with  a  thick  blanket  or  two.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
mild  weather,  or  in  a  warm  room,  a  copious  perspiration  is  quickly 
produced,  which,  besides  weakening  the  child,  exposes  it  to  catarrhal 
or  even  more  dangerous  affections,  when,  upon  its  awaking,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  the  room,  or  perchance  to  the  dtaft  from  an  open 
door  or  window. 
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During  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  the 
infant  shoald  sleep  at  night  in  the  same  bed  with  its  mother,  especially 
if  the  weather  be  cold;  subsequently,  however,  it  may  be  accustomed 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  to  sleep  in  a  cradle  or  cot. 

By  a  few  physicians  it  is  advised  to  have  the  cradle  invariably  with- 
out rockers — ^the  motion  communicated  to  the  child  in  rocking  being 
considered  decidedly  injurious.  There  are  few  infants,  however,  to 
which  this  motion  does  not  appear  to  communicate  a  pleasing  sensa- 
tion, predisposing  to  quietude  and  sleep ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
whea  gentle,  and  not  employed  to  induce  a  state  of  repose  at  impro- 
per periods,  it  can  be  productive  of  no  possible  inconvenience  or  injury. 
We  admit  that  violent,  long-continued  rocking,  by  the  sudden  and 
repeated  jolts  it  communicates  to  the  tender  organs  of  the  infant, 
may  be  productive  of  injury,  and  should,  therefore,  never  be  allowed. 
There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  cradle, 
which  is,  that  infants  often  become  so  habituated  to  its  motion  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  made  to  sleep  without  it:  they  require,  in  consequence, 
an  almost  constant  attendance,  awaking  the  moment  the  motion  of  the 
cradle  is  suspended^  and  continuing  to  cry  until  rocked  to  sleep  again ; 
whereas,  infants  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  cot,  will 
remain  comfortable  and  quiet  for  hours  even  after  they  awake.  The 
cot  has  unquestionably  some  advantages  over  the  cradle ;  nevertheless, 
with  proper  precautions,  either  may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  taste 
or  convenience  of  parents. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case,  that  in  infants  the  natural 
instincts  in  regard  to  sleep  and  walcefulness  are  but  little  attended  to. 
An  infant  is  often  aroused  improperly  from  its  repose,  because  it  may 
be  convenient  for  the  mother  or  nurse  at  that  particular  moment  to 
wash  and  dress  it,  or  from  a  supposition  that  it  has  been  too  long 
without  the  breast;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  means,  and  often 
Yery  improper  ones,  are  frequently  made  use  of  to  force  it  into  a  state 
of  repose  when  not  inclined  to  sleep,  or  to  prolong  its  repose  when  it 
is  about  to  awake.  The  effect  of  this  improper  interference  is  to 
render  the  infant  restless,  peevish,  and  far  more  troublesome  than  it 
would  have  been  had  it  been  allowed  to  indulge  freely  its  natural  dis- 
position to  repose  or  to  wakefulness.  When  an  infant  is  in  perfect 
health,  properly  clad,  and  judiciously  nursed,  it  seldom  gives  much 
trouble;  it  awakes  when  it  requires  nourishment,  and  falls  readily 
asleep  when  its  system  demands  repose ;  and  every  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  this  natural  state  of  things  is  attended  with  more  or  less  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  the  little  being. 

When  a  healthy  infant  does  not  fall  speedily  asleep  on  being  placed 
in  its  cradle,  but  lies  awake,  fretful  and  restless,  we  may  in  general  be 
certain,  either  that  it  does  not  feel  the  want  of  repose,  or  that  some- 
thing incommodes  it  or  causes  it  pain ;  that  some  portion  of  its  dress 
is  too  tight;  or  the  point  of  a  pin  is  in  contact  with  its  body;  that  it  is 
in  want  of  food,  or  has  been  over-fed  or  with  improper  aliment ;  or 
that  it  is  suffering  from  cold  or  heat,  or  from  a  too  confined  or  impure 
atmosphere.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  only 
proper  means  to  lull  it  to  sleep  is  to  remedy  at  once  the  cause  upon 
which  its  wakefulness  depends. 
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It  is  important  that  the  sleeping  conch  of  an  infant  be  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  the  «jes  of  the  accupant  shall  be  screened  from  a  dai- 
zling  or  nneqnal  light,  and  the  latter  prevented  from  falling  npon  them 
sideways  or  very  obliquely.  When  the  light  which  enters  the  apart- 
ment is  moderate,  and  of  a  mellow  character,  the  face  of  the  infant 
should  be  directly  in  front  of  it ;  but  wheti  intense  or  dazzling,  it  is 
better  to  pjace  the  infant  in  such  a  direction  as  to  allow  it  to  fall  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  on  the  back  of  the  cradle  or  cot.  When, 
in  the  evening,  a  lamp  or  candle,  or  an  open  fire  is  burning  in  the 
room,  the  same  precaution  should  be  observed.  As  an  infant^  the 
moment  it  wakes,  directs  its  eyes  almost  instinctively  towards  the 
light,  there  is  danger,  unless  this  be  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
apartment,  or  placed  in  a  direct  lino  with  the  eyes,  that  a  permanent 
obliquity  of  vision  will  be  acquired,  from  the  habit  of  viewing  it  side- 
ways. This  deformity  is  more  particularly  liable  to  take  place,  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  when,  from  the  head  of  the  child  being  sunk 
in  the  pillow,  or  enveloped  in  a  cap  with  a  projecting  border,  the  light 
can  be  viewed  only  with  the  eye  which  is  the  farthest  from  it. 

The  position  in  which  an  infant  when  asleep  is  laid  upon  its  couch, 
is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than,  at  first  view,  it  would 
appear  to  be.  If  it  be  placed  upon  its  back,  the  fluids  which  are  abun- 
dantly secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  are  in  danger 
of  flowing  into  the  windpipe,  and  thus  impeding  respiration,  or  causing 
a  violent — almost  spasmodic — paroxysm  of  coughing,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  the  infant  being  laid  upon  its  side.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  lay  it  always  upon  the  same  side  of  the  body,  lest  per- 
manent deformity  be  occasioned  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  in  the  limbs  upon  which  the  body  constantly  rests,  being 
partially  impeded,  and  their  proper  growth  in  this  manner  prevented. 

The  face  of  an  infant  should  never  be  entirely  covered,  nor  so  im- 
bedded in  the  pillow  as  to  obstruct,  in  the  least  degree,  the  freedom 
of  respiration.  Occasionally  it  happens,  that  when  a  young  infant  is 
placed  in  a  soft  feather  bed  with  a  thick,  soft  pillow,  its  own  weight 
causes  it  to  slip,  so  that  its  head  is  brought  entirely  beneath  the  ex- 
ternal coverings,  and,  in  common  with  its  body,  becomes  so  completely 
buried  in  the  feathers  as  to  endanger  suffocation.  This  accident  is 
best  guarded  against  by  dispensing  with  the  pillow  entirely. 

In  cold  climates,  and  during  the  winter  season,  a  feather  bed  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  effectual  means  of  securing  to  a  new-born  infant  a  ne- 
cessary degree  of  warmth ;  but  after  a  few  months,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, or  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  mild,  a  well-constructed 
hair  mattress,  with  a  proper  amount  of  light,  soft  bed-clothes,  is  to  be 
preferred.  Independently  of  the  undue  degree  of  heat  which  is  gene- 
rated by  a  feather  or  down  bed  and  pillow,  and  the  exhaustion  which 
thence  ensues,  the  attitude  into  which  the  infant's  body  falls  during 
sleep  may  induce,  when  it  is  resumed  every  night,  a  permanent  dis- 
tortion. A  feather  pillow,  also,  by  keeping  the  head  too  warm,  not 
nnfrequently  becomes  the  remote  or  exciting  cause  of  catarrhal  af- 
fections, inflammations  of  the  ear,  eruptions,  pain  of  the  head,  or  even 
more  serious  disease.     For  the  same  reason^  children  should  be  accus- 
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tomed,  from  an  early  age,  to  sleep  with  the  head  bare — the  covering 
with  which  nature  has,  in  general,  so  plentifully  supplied  this  portion 
of  the  body  being  amply  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  cold. 

The  cots  occupied  by  infants  should  always  be  without  curtaius, 
which  do  injury,  by  preventing  the  proper  circulation  of  the  air ;  they 
become  also  receptacles  for  fine  particles  of  dust,  which  are  liable  to 
be  inhaled  daring  sleep,  whenever  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the 
curtains  or  of  the  cot:  this  alone,  according  to  Willich,  is  a  cause  to 
which  may  be  referred  the  origin  of  many  a  consumptive  attack  in 
early  life. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  beds  placed  upon  or 
too  near  the  floor.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  apartments  occupied 
by  living  beings,  the  inferior  portions  of  the  atmosphere  are  always 
the  most  impure.  The  most  wholesome  situation  for  a  bed  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  raised  some  feet  from  the  floor.  From  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  the  latter,  and  the 
great  importance  of  a  free  ventilation,  the  practice  of  placing  the  chil- 
dren's bed  or  cot  beneath  another  bedstead,  during  the  day,  cannot  be 
too  severely  reprobated. 

The  chamber  occupied  by  children,  during  their  hours  of  repose, 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  free  from  dampness ;  and  at 
all  seasons,  when  the  weather  is  not  rainy  or  otherwise  very  humid, 
it  should  be  freely  ventilated  during  the  day.  It  should  be  divested 
of  all  unnecessary  furniture;  and,  unless  of  considerable  size,  should 
never  contain  more  than  one  bed.  There  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious 
custom,  than  that  pursued  in  many  families,  of  causing  children  to 
sleep  in  small  confined  apartments,  in  which  two  or  three  beds  are 
crowded  together. 

Plants,  flowers,  and  strong  perfumes  of  every  kind,  should  be  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  sleeping  apartments  of  children.  The  first 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  air  of  the  apartment  impure,  and  the 
latter  have  been  found  to  produce  a  very  deleterious  impression  upon 
the  nervous  system  of  young  children.  An  instance  is  related  by  Kopp, 
of  a  child,  two  weeks  old,  destroyed  by  the  scent  of  savine  oil,  which 
became  difi\ised  through  the  room  in  which  it  was  sleeping,  while 
the  father  was  applying  it  to  his  thigh  as  a  rubefacient  for  the  remo- 
val of  a  rheumatic  affiection.  The  child  until  then  had  been  perfectly 
healthy,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death  could  be  discovered. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  persons  advanced  in 
age,  nor  with  those  of  a  broken  down  or  debilitated  constitution,  or 
who  are  labouring  under  any  chronic  disease.  The  idea  that  any  in- 
jury to  health  can  result  from  passing  the  night  in  the  same  bed  with 
the  aged,  or  those  who  are  labouring  under  any  other  than  contagious 
or  infectious  maladies,  has  been  ridijuled  by  some  physicians,  while  by 
others  it  is  considered  as  fully  established  by  numerous  facts.  We  are 
among  the  number  who  believe  the  apprehension  of  injury  from  this 
cause  to  be  well  grounded.  Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert, 
with  Carault,  that  in  "young  infants,  accustomed  to  sleep  with  their 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers,  or  with  an  aged  nurse,  that  part  of 
their  bodies,  which,  during  sleep,  approaches  the  nearest  to  their  bed- 
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fellows,  will  become  enfeebled,  pale,  and  emaciated,"  yet  we  have  seen, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  the  general  health  of  children  sensibly  im- 
paired by  sleeping  with  old  and  diseased  persons — and  quickly  restored 
when  the  practice  was  discontinued. 

To  prevent  the  too  frequent  and  close  contact  of  young  children 
with  adults  generally,  of  whose  entire  health  we  are  not  well  assured, 
is  considered  by  many  of  the  continental  writers,  and  we  think  very 
properly,  an  important  precaution.  It  is  unquestionably  a  filthy  and 
pernicious  custom,  remarks  Struve,  to  suffer  infants  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately embraced,  fondled,  and  kissed,  by  strangers  or  servants;  be- 
cause in  this  manner  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  infected  with 
many  virulent  diseases.  But  even  though  no  particular  malady  should 
be  imparted  by  their  close  contact  with  strangers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  humours  of  the  child  may  be  contaminated  by  absorbing  the  poison- 
ous saliva  of  a  diseased  individual. 

A  young  child  should  not  be  awoke  from  its  sleep  suddenly,  nor  by 
any  rude  motion  or  loud  noise.  The  shock  which  is  thus  inflicted  on 
its  delicate  brain  and  nervous  system  may  occasion  a  severe  attack  of 
convulsions,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  other  equally  severe 
and  dangerous  effects.  ^' Being  of  opinion,"  remarks  a  quaint  old 
writer,  (the  Marquis  of  Halifax^)  "  that  it  did  trouble  and  disturb  the 
brains  of  children,  suddenly  to  awake  them  in  the  morning,  or  snatch 
them  violently  and  over-hastily  from  their  slumbers,  wherein  they  are 
much  more  profoundly  involved  than  we,  my  father  caused  me  only  to 
be  waked  by  the  soft  strains  of  some  musical  instrument." 

To  prevent  infants  from  starting  from  their  repose  in  affright  at 
every  slight  noise  which  occurs  in  their  vicinity,  no  particular  pains 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  perfect  silence  when  they  are  about  to  fall 
asleep,  nor  during  their  repose.  If  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  sounds 
of  the  nursery,  they  will  fall  readily  asleep  amidst  them,  and  much  of 
the  danger  of  their  being  suddenly  awoke  or  unnecessarily  disturbed, 
is  removed.  With  Combe  we  agree,  that  an  infant,  when  asleep,  should 
bo  excluded  from  "light  and  noise.*'  "Even  when  these  do  not  pre- 
vent sleep,  they  tend  to  render  it  troubled  and  unrefreshing;"  and 
they  commit  a  great  and  pernicious  mistake,  who  "  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  Tule,  and  think  it  of  no  cotisequence  what  talking  or  noise 
goes  on  in  the  nursery,  provided  the  infant  be  not  roused  up  broad 
awake."  It  is  to  the  opposite  error,  of  attempting  to  exclude  from 
the  vicinity  of  a  sleeping  child  every  kind  and  degree  of  sound,  that 
we  object.  We  have  known  children  who  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
a  dead  silence  when  falling  into  sleep,  and  during  its  continuance,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  most  trifling  sound  would  immediately  awake 
them,  and,  if  a  little  louder,  would  cause  an  alarming  excitement,  of 
long  continuance,  and  difficult  to  subdue. 

Children  should  be  accustomed,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  retire  to 
bed  early  in  the  evening,  and  •to  rise  the  moment  they  awake  after 
^isty-light.  Habits  are  thus  formed,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their 
health  and  comfort  throughout  life. 
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6.— Exercise. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence  the  infant  requires  but  little 
exercise  of  any  kind;  and  it  is  not  until  some  months  have  elapsed 
that  its  organization  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to 
permit  of  its  enjoying  any  other  than  such  as  is  of  the  most  gentle, 
passive  kind.  From  an  early  period,  however,  gentle  friction  with  the 
hand  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  infant's  body,  carrying  it  about  in 
a  horii^ontal  or  slightly  reclined  position  on  the  nurse's  arms,  either 
within  doors,  or,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  in  the  open  air,  will 
not  only  communicate  a  pleasurable  sensation  to  the  child,  but,  by  pro- 
moting a  free  and  equal  circulation  of  the  blood,  contribute  to  the  full 
and  regular  development  of  every  part  of  its  body.  But  while  this 
amount  of  exercise  is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
we  are  to  recollect  that  every  species  of  dandling  and  tossing — every 
kind  of  motion,  in  fact,  excepting  of  the  gentlest  kind — is  liable  to 
produce  present  discomfort,  if  not  permanent  injury. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  the  infant  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible,  and  never  placed  in  an  erect  or  sitting  posture.  To  set  it 
upon  the  lap  while  its  bones  are  soft  and  pliable,  its  joints  slight,  and 
imperfectly  developed,  and  its  muscles  small  and  feeble,  and  to  jolt  it 
thus  by  the  hour — its  poor  little  head  moving  about  as  if  palsied,  and 
its  tender  back  bending  and  twisting  from  side  to  side — is  the  very 
worst  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  minister  to  its  comfort,  or  to  pro- 
mote its  regular  and  symmetrical  growth. 

Many  nurses  would  appear  to  think  that  the  greater  the  amount  of 
motion  to  which  an  infant  is  subjected,  the  better ;  they  toss  and  roll 
it  about  as  if  it  were  a  bundle  of  rags,  and  pull  and  twist  its  limbs  till 
the  joints  crack.  Under  such  treatment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  poor  thing  moans,  cries,  or  screams,  during  the  whole  time 
occupied  in  dressing  it,  or  that  it  should  suffer  from  deformities  and 
other  injuries. 

Another  barbarous  practice  is  that  of  tossing  an  infant  up  and  down 
in  the  arms,  held  at  full  length  from  the  body.  The  motion  thus  com- 
municated is  of  too  violent  a  kind  to  be  borne  with  impunity  by  its 
tender  frame,  to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  accidents  which  may  result 
from  the  practice,  even  when  the  utmost  care  is  observed. 

Until  an  infant  is*  able  to  sit  alone,  it  may  be  allowed  to  amuse  itself 
upon  it«  cot,  or  on  a  soft  cushion  spread  upon  the  floor.  Here  it  will 
lie  for  hours,  until  it  acquires  strength  to  roll  about,  and  is  much  more 
contented,  and  thrives  far  better  than  when  continually  nursed  in  the 
arms  or  upon  the  lap ;  the  danger  of  deformity  is  likewise  avoided,  and 
the  child  acquires,  at  a  more  early  period,  the  power  to  raise  itself, 
and  sit  upright,  without  assistance;  and  at  nine  or  ten  months,  will,  in 
general,  be  able  to  get  upon  its  feet  and  walk. 

When  sufficiently  old  to  be  attracted  by  surrounding  objects,  carry- 
ing it  frequently  into  the  open  air,  especially  into  the  country,  during 
the  mildest  seasons  of  the  year,  has  a  highly  beneficial  tendency.  The 
freshness,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  are  highly  at- 
tractive, even  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  and,  independently  of  the 
healthful  influence  of  a  pure  and  unconfined  atmosphere,  the  impres- 
sions thus  resulting  are  always  of  a  decidedly  salutary  kind. 
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In  carrying  an  infant,  some  important  precaations  are  necessary. 
The  spine,  being  soft  and  yielding,  is  incapable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which  rest  upon  it 
in  the  erect  posture.  To  prevent  deformity,  therefore,  an  infant 
should  not  be  held  seated  upon  the  arm  of  its  nurse  or  attendant;  it 
ought  always  to  be  carried  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  head, 
and  every  part  which  bears  upon  the  spine,  may  receive  an  equal 
and  adequate  support.  Neither  should  the  child  be  carried  for  too 
long  a  time  in  the  nurse's  arms  without  changing  the  position  in  which 
it  is  held — otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  its  becoming  permanently 
deformed,  from  its  body  being  twisted  to  one  or  the  other  side.  To 
obviate  this,  it  should  be  carried,  alternately,  on  both  arms.  Even 
in  suckling  an  infant,  it  is  important  that  it  be  not  confined  exclusively 
to  one  breast,  but  nourished  alternately,  from  both — as  well  to  pre- 
vent its  contracting  a  crookedness  of  form,  as  to  guard  against  its  ac- 
quiring a  habit  of  squinting,  from  one  of  its  eyes,  while  nursing,  being 
constantly  directed  towards  the  same  point. 

Infants,  in  general,  derive  much  pleasure  from  riding  in  a  little  car- 
riage drawn  by  the  hand — and  as  it  afibrds  a  convenient  means  of 
conveying  them,  frequently,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  otherwise 
favourable,  to  one  of  the  public  squares  or  parks  which  exist  in  most 
of  our  larger  cities,  or  even  to  a  garden  or  field  without  the  town, 
where  they  may  enjoy  a  free  and  fresh  air — this  species  of  exercise 
may  be  occasionally  substituted  for  carrying  in  the  arms — to  which, 
for  out-door  excursions,  it  is,  for  very  young  infants,  in  many  points 
of  view  preferable. 

The  body  of  the  carriage  should  be  long  enough  to  permit  the  in- 
fant to  lie  down  at  full  length;  and  the  sides  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  it  falling  or  rolling  out.  The  wheels  should  be  low, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  liability  of  oversetting;  and  they  should  be 
carefully  secured  against  running  off  while  the  carriage  is  in  motion. 
Very  young  infants  should  be  laid  down  in  the  carriage  on  a  pillow 
or  soft  mattress,  with  the  head  slightly  elevated,  and  so  confined  at 
the  sides  as  to  prevent  them  from  rolling  when  in  motion.  After 
the  child  has  acquired  some  degree  of  strength,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  semi-recumbent  posture,  with  its  head  and  back  supported  by 
pillows,  &c. ;  and  when  it  is  capable  of  supporting  its  head,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  upright,  so  secured  as  to  prevent  its  being  thrown 
from  side  to  side,  by  the  rolling  of  the  carriage. 

The  carriage  should  be  drawn  by  none  but  a  prudent  and  trusty 
person,  with  a  moderate  and  steady  motion,  and  never  over  rough  or 
uneven  ground ;  when  the  motion  is  too  rapid,  or  uneven  or  jolting, 
much  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  the  infant. 

Children,  when  placed  in  the  carriage,  should  never  be  kept  for 
any  time  in  the  sun,  if  it  be  warm;  nor  should  the  carriage  be  kept 
motionless,  when  the  weather  is  cool.  In  cold  weather  they  should  be 
amply  covered,  since  from  the  passiveness  of  their  situation,  they  will 
require  additional  clothing.  The  ride  should  never  exceed  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  especially  if  the  child  is  observed  to  become  sleepy — 
it  being  hazardous  to  allow  it  to  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air ;  it  likewise 
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the  benefit  of  the  exercise,  and  interferes  with  the  infant's  regnlar 
habits  of  repose.     (Deweea.) 

It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  and,  when 
the  child  is  feeble,  even  much  later,  that  it  is  proper  to  teach  it  the 
use  of  its  feet.  It  is  perhaps  always  better  that,  before  an  infant  at- 
tempts to  walk,  it  should  first  learn  to  crawl.  With  this  intention,  it 
should  be  placed  upon  a  soft  carpet,  where  it  soon  busily  employs  it- 
self, moving  and  extending  its  limbs,  or  rolling  about  to  reach  its 
playthings.  The  instinctive  desire  for  locomotion,  and  the  various 
things  that  attract  it  in  difierent  parts  of  the  room,  will  soon  induce  it 
to  crawl  upon  its  hands  and  feet.  This  it  should  be  allowed,  and  even 
encouraged  to  do ;  as  children  who  are  permitted  this  ''  useful  inter- 
mediate muscular  discipline,''  are  sure  to  acquire  a  much  firmer  step, 
and  enjoy  more  robust  health,  than  those  who  have  been  taught  to  walk 
without  it. 

In  no  instance  should  any  particular  attempt  be  made  to  induce  an 
infant  to  use  its  feet  at  an  early  period,  nor  until  the  bones  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  sustain  the  body,  without  the 
danger  of  their  becoming  bent  by  its  weight. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  it  should  be  left  pretty  much  to  its  own 
efforts ;  all  artificial  support  is  injurious.  As  generally  applied,  such 
support  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  unnatural  elevation  of  the 
shoulders,  while  the  infant,  depending  upon  it,  almost  alone,  for  main- 
taining the  upright  position  of  its  body,  is  accustomed  to  bend  too 
much  forward,  or  to  one  side.  In  this  manner  may  be  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  permanent  deformity,  or  at  least  of  an  ungraceful  gait, 
which  it  is  impossible  in  after  life  to  correct. 

While  in  the  nursery,  infants  may  be  taught  to  rise  from  the  floor 
by  laying  hold  of  chairs ;  and,  if  occasionally  supported  under  the 
arms,  they  will  easily  learn  to  stand  erect;  but  they  should  never  be 
raised  up  by  one  arm  only.     At  an  early  ag^  they  may  be  held  under 
both  arms;  and  when  thus  supported,  if  the  hands  of  the  attendant  be 
occasionally  withdrawn  for  a  moment,  they  will  soon  acquire  the  power 
of  standing  alone.     Mild  and  persuasive  language  ought  to  be  used  in 
these  experiments;  while  the  infant  may  be  encouraged  by  some  toys, 
placed  at  a  little  distance,  which  will  induce  it  to  stretch  out  its  little 
arms,  and  endeavour  to  advance  towards  the  place  containing  the  de- 
aired  objects.     By  such  means,   it  may  be  allured   to  visit  difi^erent 
parts  of  the  room.     The  first  journey  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted only  from  one  neighbouring  chair  to  another;  afterwards  the 
little  traveller  may  run  towards  its  mother,  or  nurse,  who,  with  ex- 
tended arms,  stoops  to  receive  it.     As  the  infant  improves  in  its  ef- 
forts to  walk  alone,  the  chairs  may  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other,  until,  finally,  it  walks  firmly  in  every  direction,  with- 
out assistance  of  any  kind.  (Struve,) 

The  practice  of  assisting  an  infant  to  walk,  by  holding  him  by  one 
of  his  hands,  is  extremely  reprehensible;  the  arm  being  thus  con- 
tinually, and  more  or  less  forcibly,  extended  upwards,  should  the 
'ittle  pedestrian  lose  his  balance,  or  trip,  or  if,  from  the  feebleness  of 
bia  limbs,  he  be  unable  for  any  length  of  time  to  maintain  the  erect 
4  :••>.! 
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posture,  the  \fh6\e  weight  of  his  body  becomes  suddenly  suspended 
by  one  arm.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  practice  must  necessarily 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  tend  to  draw  the  shoulder  and  side  of 
the  chest  out  of  their  natural  position,  and,  when  frequently  repeated, 
to  cause  permanent  deformity  of  these  parts.  From  the  sudden  and 
violent  extension  which  the  arm  usually  receives  when  the  child  stum- 
bles, the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  also,  are  liable  to  be  dislocated  or 
sprained,  or  the  clavicle  may  be  torn  from  its  attachment  with  the 
scapula.  Dr.  Eberle  remarks  that  he  has  met  with  several  instances 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  which  were  occasioned  in  this 
manner;  and  the  occurrence  of  painful  sprains — often  of  several 
weeks'  continuance — from  violence  done  in  this  way,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Similar  iiguries  are  also  inflicted  by  raising  the  child 
from  the  ground  by  one  arm,  in  order  to  help  it  over  some  obstacle,  or 
to  hasten  its  progress  over  a  rough  and  difficult  piece  of  ground.  We 
have  seen  a  heavy  child  carried  thus,  by  one  arm,  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Some 
of  the  most  violent  and  troublesome  affections  of  the  elbow  and 
shoulder  joints  that  we  have  met  with  in  children  were  thus  induced. 

As  soon  as  a  child  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  walk  alone, 
he  should  be  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  exercise;  upon  this, 
with  the  free  use  of  pure  air,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
health,  vigour,  and  cheerfulness,  during  the  period  of  youth,  while 
it  will  contribute  essentially  to  the  permanence  of  the  same  blessings 
until  the  close  of  life. 

Throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom  the  young  are  prompted,  by 
an  instinctive  impulse,  to  almost  constant  exercise.  Conformably  to 
this  intimation  of  nature,  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  man  should 
be  passed  in  those  harmless  sports,  which  exercise  the  limbs,  dilate 
the  chest,  and  communicate  motion  and  vigour  to  every  part  of  the 
body  susceptible  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  requiring  any  mi- 
nute  direction  from  the  head. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  attempts  are  made  in  early  youth, 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  movements  and  exercise  of  the  body; 
when,  from  a  false  idea  of  improving  the  shape,  or  giving  grace  to  the 
carriage,  children  are  debarred  the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise 
of  their  limbs,  and  are  confined  to  any  particular  position  for  too 
long  a  period,  they  become  restless  and  uneasy,  and  their  muscles  ac- 
quire tricks  of  involuntary  motion.  Twitching  of  the  features,  ges- 
»  ticulation  of  the  limbs,  even  dangerous  and  permanent  deformity, 
or  some  severe  nervous  affection,  may  be  the  result  of  such  unnatural 
restraint.  Error  in  this  respect,  it  is  true,  is  but  of  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  physical  education  of  boys.  But  how  often  has  an  over- 
anxiety  for  delicacy  of  complexion  in  a  daughter,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion that  her  limbs  may  become  coarse  and  ungraceful,  and  her  ha- 
bits vulgar,  been  the  means  of  debarring  her  from  the  enjoyment  of 
either  air  or  exercise,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  insure  the  due  deve- 
lopment, health,  and  vigour  of  her  body.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  too  many  instances,  females  acquire  in  infancy,  a  feeble,  sickly,  and 
languid  habit,  which  renders  them  capricious  and  helpless,  if  not  the 
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Biibjecis  of  some  troublesome  or  painful  disease,  which  may  continue 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  after  lives. 

The  bodily  exercises  of  the  two  sexes  ought^  in  fact,  to  be  the  same. 
As  it  18  important  to  secure  to  both  all  the  physical  advantages  whioh 
nature  has  formed  them  to  enjoy,  both  should  be  permitted,  without 
control  to  partake  of  the  same  rational  means  of  insuring  that  vi- 
gour of  body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  will  enable  their  va* 
rious  organs  to  perform,  regularly  and  perfectly,  their  respective 
functions ;  and  by  which  alone  their  health  and  comfort  can  be  con- 
firmed. Girls  should  not,  therefore,  be  confined  to  a  sedentary  life^ 
within  the  precincts  of  the  nursery,  or,  at  most,  permitted  a  short 
walk,  veiled  and  defended  from  every  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  from 
every  breath  of  air.  The  unconstrained  enjoyment  of  their  limbs 
and  muscles  in  the  open  air,  without  a  ligature  to  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  their  motions,  or  an  ever-watchful  eye  to  curb  the  lively  joy 
of  their  unclouded  spirits,  is  equally  important  to  their  health  and 
well-being,  as  it  is  to  that  of  their  brothers. 

To  hope  to  communicate  graceful  form  and  motion  to  the  limbs  of 
a  child,  health  and  vigour  to  its  constitution,  and  cheerfulness  to  its 
spflits,  by  confinement,  belts,  ligatures  and  splints^  superadded  to  the 
lessons  of  the  posture-master,  is  about  as  rational  as  would  be  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  our  forest  trees,  by 
transferring  them  to  the  green-house,  and  extending  their  branches 
along  an  artificial  framework. 

Equally  absurd  and  irrational  is  it  to  fetter  the  active  motions  of 
a  child,  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  the  free  use  of  his  litnbs, 
under  the  pretence  of  improving  bis  mind.  To  confine  a  lad  within 
doors,  and  especially  in  the  heated  and  impure  air  of  a  crowded 
school-room,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  to  chain  him  to  a  desk, 
and  require  him  to  fix  his  attention,  hour  after  hour,  upon  tasks,  al- 
ways without  interest,  and  often  beyond  his  comprehension,  may  be 
a  certain*  way  to  train  up  enervated  puppets,  or  to  produce,  per- 
chance, a  short-lived  prodigy  of  learning ;  but  it  is  illy  calculated  to 
form  healthy,  well-informed,  and  accomplished  men. 

Every  feeling  heart  must  have  looked  with  pity  upon  the  sickly 
countenance  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  poor*  little  puny  creatures 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  sometimes  exhibited  by  parents,  as  pro- 
ficients in  learning,  or  for  their  early  acquirements  in  languages,  elo- 
cution, music  or  drawing.  Debarred  from  the  healthful  and  joyous 
pastimes  adapted  to  their  age,  and  from  inhaling  'Hhe  pure  fresh 
breath  of  heaven,'*  their  mind  has  been  forced,  through  constant,  pain- 
ful application,  to  a  premature  but  imperfect  and  unequal  exertion  of 
its  faculties,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exhaust  its  powers  and  impede  its 
fall  development;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  cheerfulness  of 
youth  is  destroyed,  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  materially  im- 
paired, the  duration  of  life  shortened,  and  the  remaining  period  of 
existence  rendered  too  often  a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing. 

We  are  far  from  objecting  to  an  early  attention  to  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect.  AH  we  insist  upon  is,  that  it  should  not,  in 
early  youth,  be  taxed  beyond  its  powers ;  but  that  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  should  be  devoted  to  active  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  remarks  a  sensible  German  writer,  a  greater 
and  more  reprehensible  mistake  in  education,  than  the  very  common 
practice  of  compelling  young  children  to  extraordinary  mental  exertions, 
and  exacting  from  them  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  intellectual 
pursuits ;  this  is,  too  often,  the  grave  both  of  their  health  and  of  their 
talents.  The  age  of  infancy  is  designed  for  bodily  exercise,  which 
strengthens  and  perfects  the  frame,  and  not  for  study,  which  then  en- 
feebles it  and  checks  its  growth. 

Let  the  beginning  of  life,  the  first  six  years,  perhaps,  be  devoted 
entirely  to  forming  the  body  and  the  organs  of  sense,  by  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  up  like  a  wild  animal ;  for,  with  proper  care,  his  mind  may 
be  made  to  receive  considerable  and  valuable  instruction,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  the  conversation  of  those  around  him. 
In  these  two  ways,  he  may,  indeed,  acquire  more  useful  knowledge, 
by  the  end  of  his  sixth  year,  than  a  child  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
his  fourth.  In  his  seventh  year,  he  may  spend  an  hour  or  two  daily 
at  his  books;  in  his  eighth,  three  hours;  and  so  on  until  his  fifteenth, 
when  he  may  have  six  or  seven  hours  allotted  for  study. 

Children  are  frequently  confined  to  the  school-room  for  many  hours 
daily,  when  not  occupied  in  any  useful  pursuit; — which  time,  without 
detracting  from  that  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  devoted  to  those  bodily  exercises  and  recrea- 
tions which  tend  to  develop  the  strength,  and  promote  the  regular 
and  energetic  action  of  every  organ  of  the  frame — the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  included. 

The  first  occupations  of  the  day  should  be  abroad,  for  the  benefit 
of  inhaling  the  early  morning  air.  There  is  always  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  health,  the  freshness  of  complexion,  and  the  cheerfulness  of 
features  exhibited  by  a  child  who  has  spent  some  time  in  out-door 
exercise  before  his  morning  task,  and  one  who  passes  immediately 
from  his  couch  to  study,  or  other  in-door  occupations.  Children  are 
always  fond  of  early  rising,  when  their  natural  activity  of  disposition, 
and  disinclination  to  remain  long  in  a  state  of  quiet  have  not  been 
counteracted  by  habits  of  indulgence. 

We  are  to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  amusement  alone  that  is  sufficient 
to  confirm  the  health,  and  promote  the  growth  and  regular  develop- 
ment of  the  frame,  in  childhood.  Hence,  as  Struve  well  remarks, 
sedentary  games  are  improper  for  children,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion should  be  to  exercise  their  limbs. 

To  walk,  to  run,  to  skip,  to  jump,  to  put  things  together,  and  sepa- 
rate them;  to  erect  and  destroy  houses  built  of  blocks  and  other  simi- 
lar materials ;  to  trundle  a  hoop,  fly  a  kite,  or  arrange,  construct,  and 
manage  little  vehicles  in  their  own  way;  all  these  are  diversions  that 
ought  to  be  sedulously  encouraged,  and  the  necessary  articles  for  their 
pursuit  supplied.  The  latter,  however,  should  be  simple,  and  of  little 
intrinsic  value,  as  this  is  soon  enhanced  in  the  possession  of  the  young. 
For  boys,  a  ball,  a  top,  a  hobby-horse,  a  little  chaise,  a  wheelbarrow, 
which  children  can  manage  without  any  extraneous  assistance,  are  pre- 
ferable to  more  expensive  toys,  which  afford  amusement  without  ex- 
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citing  to  bodily  exercise.  A  somewhat  similar  remark  may  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  playthings  proper  for  female  children : — it  is  a  ma* 
terial  error  in  physical  education,  to  make  that  ill-founded  distinction 
between  the  sexes,  which  condemns  female  children,  from  the  cradle, 
to  a  sedentary  life,  by  permitting  them  scarcely  any  other  playthings 
than  dolls  and  tinsel-work,  or  toys,  while  their  sprightly  brothers  are 
amusing  themselves  in  the  open  air,  by  beating  their  hoop,  or  by  other 
active  diversions.  Such  premature  confinement  is  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  health  and  of  a  cheerful  mind. 

All  amusements,  even  the  most  active,  are  most  beneficial  when 
pursaed  in  the  open  air.  Were  it  possible  to  keep  children  of  both 
sexes  continually  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  supplying  them  with  playthings ; — the  natural  objects  around  them 
would  present  a  sufficient  variety  for  their  amusement,  and  in  these 
they  would  find  an  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  for  constructing 
toys,  which,  being  works  of  their  own  creation,  would  please  them  far 
more  than  the  most  expensive  artificial  contrivances. 

Society  increases  the  charms  of  exercise,  and  augments  its  benefi- 
cial effects.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  and  proper  to  allow  a  number 
of  children  to  assemble  in  their  sports  and  amusements.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  prudent  to  watch  their  conduct ;  but  without  rigour,  or  un- 
necessary interference  on  the  part  of  the  overseer.  Children  are  the 
most  happy,  and  most  actively  engaged  in  exercise  when  left  to  them- 
selves in  its  choice  and  pursuit. 

Even  at  an  early  age  children  should  not  be  taught  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  assistance  and  direction  of  their  nurses  or  superintendents. 
If  the  ground  be  favourable,  that  is,  if  it  be  soft  or  covered  with  grass, 
and- free  from  stones,  or  fallen  timber,  &c.,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  have  pretty  much  their  own  way.  A  few  falls  will  do  them  no  in- 
jury; but,  on  the  contrary,  will  make  them  less  timid,  and  teach  them, 
better  than  any  other  instruction,  how  to  avoid  similar  accidents  in 
future.  Children  who  are  never  suffered  to  surmount  the  little  diffi- 
culties which  may  occur  in  their  sports,  by  their  own  efforts,  and  are 
continually  warned  against  trifling  accidents,  seldom  fail  to  become 
unduly  timid,  helpless,  and  irresolute  in  their  actions.  Exaggerating 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  usual  sports  of  children,  and  plying  them 
continually  with  admonitory  injunctions  against  accidents  when  they 
are  engaged  in  play,  is  calculated  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  very 
accidents  which  these  means  arc  meant  to  obviate,  by  the  timidity  they 
almost  inevitably  inspire. — {Eberle.) 

The  leading  precautions  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
children,  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air  in  very 
damp  or  wet  weather ;  and,  during  warm  weather,  to  guard  against  ex- 
posure to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Exercise,  also,  of  a  very  active 
character,  should  not  be  engaged  in  by  children,  immediately  after 
meals ; — nor,  when  by  exercise  the  body  becomes  heated,  or  perspira- 
tion is  induced,  should  children  be  permitted  to  throw  off  a  portion  of 
their  clothing,  or  to  sit  upon  the  ground,  or  in  a  draught  of  air,  in  order 
to  cool  themselves.  It  would  be  better  particularly  during  the  milder 
seasons  of  the  year,  if,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  exercise,  a  lighter 
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dress  than  usual  were  worn,  some  additional  clothing  being  isuae- 
diatelj  resumed  when  the  exercise  is  suspended. 

While  a  large  amount  of  active  exercise  is  essential  to  health,  and 
to  promote  the  full  and  regular  development  of  the  body,  in  children 
generally,  there  is  no  class  of  them  who  stand  more  in  need  of  it  or 
who  derive  from  it  a  greater  amount  of  benefit,  than  those  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  delicate  and  slender  organization,  are  too  often  con* 
fined  within  doors,  and  debarred  entirely  from  engaging  in  the  bois- 
terous pastimes  of  their  more  robust  companions.  They  may  not,  it 
is  true,  be  able  to  endute,  at  first,  ^e  same  amount  and  degree  of  ex- 
ercise as  the  latter ;  but  when  allowed  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
they  will  be  led,  by  the  example  of  others,  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  childish  sports,  in  the  open  air,  by  which  their  limbs  will 
speedily  acquire  development  and  strength,  and  every  function  of  their 
system  that  full  activity  which  can  alone  guard  them  in  after  life  from 
suffering  and  disease. 

The  absurd  notion,  that  the  health  of  weakly  or  delicate  children  is 
to  be  promoted  by  confinement  and  inactivity,  has  not  unfrequently  in- 
duced parents  to  commit  a  very  serious  error  in  determining  upon  the 
future  occupation  of  their  sons ;  selecting  for  those  of  a  slender  and 
delicate  frame  a  profession,  or  some  sedentary  employment ;  while,  to 
the  robust  and  vigorous,  is  often  assigned  a  more  active  and  laborious 
occupation,  demanding  considerable  bodily  exertion,  and  repeated  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air.  As  a  general  rule  the  very  opposite  of  this 
course  should  be  pursued :  the  robust  being  best  able  to  bear  up  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  confinement  and  inactivity,  to  which  the 
enfeebled  constitution  will  very  speedily  fall  a  prey ;  while  the  latter 
will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  very  exertion  and  exposure  to  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  unadapted. 

7.— Moral  Treatment. 

At  no  period  of  life  does  the  cultivation  of  a  cheerful  disposition  tend 
more  powerfully  to  the  promotion  of  health,  than  during  infancy  and 
youth.  It  is  a  common  observation,  founded  upon  experience,  that 
fretful  and  peevish  children  seldom  thrive  well ;  and  it  is  amazing  how 
soon,  by  mismanagement  or  neglect,  their  naturally  cheerful  and  joy* 
ous  dispositions  may  become  impaired,  or  exchanged  for  a  state  of 
almost  constant  fretfulness  and  discontent. 

A  due  attention  to  the  moral  education  of  children  is  seldom  com- 
menced sufficiently  early.  Although  it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  pas- 
sions have  no  existence  during  infancy,  while  others  may  be  said  to 
be  still  in  the  bud,  nevertheless,  even  in  the  cradle,  the  exhibition  of 
fear,  anger,  resentment,  jealousy,  and  their  kindred  emotions,  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent — and  if  not  counteracted  by  firm,  prompt,  and  judi- 
cious management,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  nurses,  these  passions 
become  often  prematurely  developed  to  a  fearful  extent, — impairing 
the  present  health  and  comfort  of  the  child,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discomfort  and  suffering,  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  whole  re- 
maining period  of  its  existence. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  case  that  the  entire  system  of  nursery  dis- 
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oipline  ha6  a  direct  tendency  to  call  into  action,  at  an  earlj  age,  the 
passions  of  the  child — rather  than  to  still  them,  or  to  direct  them  into 
their  appropriate  channels.  At  one  time  he  is  dandled  and  coaxed, 
in  order  to  quiet  him;  at  another  he  is  scolded  and  beaten  for  the  very 
same  purpose.  We  either  do  what  he  desires,  or  oblige  him  to  do 
what  we  like:  we  comply  with  his  whims,  or  make  him  submit  to  ours. 
Thus  no  medium  is  observed ;  and  he  is  doomed  to  be  always  either 

tiding  orders  or  receiving  them.  The  first  ideas  he  forms  are  those  of 
ominion  and  slavery ;  before  he  can  speak,  he  commands — before  he 
acts,  he  obeys;  and  sometimes  he  is  corrected  before  he  is  conscious  of 
faults;  or  even  before  he  is  capable  of  committing  any.  Thus  we  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  oT  implanting  in  his  tender  mind  those  pas- 
sions which  are  afterwards  unjustly  attributed  to  nature — and  having 
taken  pains  to  render  him  depraved,  we  complain  when  we  find  him  so. 
{JtouBseau.) 

A  peeviflli  and  fretful  disposition  in  infancy,  if  not,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  result  of  errors  in  nursing,  or  too  close  confinement 
in  a  stagnant  and  impure  atmosphere — by  which  the  energies  of  the 
system  are  impaired — digestion  materially  impeded,  and  the  sentient 
organs  subjected  to  impressions,  if  not  positively  painful,  at  least  un- 
comfortable— ^is  often  induced  by  unkindness,  impatience,  or  want  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  An  infant  whose  natural 
mclinations  are  continually  thwarted — who  is  placed  in  the  cradle  and 
attempted  to  be  forced  to  sleep,  when  it  would  be  awake  and  play- 
ful— ^and  whose  disclination  to  repose,  and  the  cries  by  which  this  is 
expressed,  expose  it  to  angry  chidings — a  passionate  slap,  or  a  rough 
shaking  from  its  attendant — or  whose  calls  for  its  natural  food,  or 
desire  to  be  nursed  or  diverted,  are  repelled  by  equally  injudicious 
means,  will  seldom  fail  to  become  peevish,  restless,  and  fretful.  It 
may  be  proper,  on  many  occasions,  to  sooth  an  infant  to  repose  by 
gentle  fondling  and  the  soft  lulling  notes  of  some  nursery  air;  but  if 
these  do  not  quickly  succeed  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  it  is  better 
to  desist  at  once,  than  to  resort  to  any  others. 

By  endeavouring,  as  soon  as  the  first  period  of  infancy  is  passed,  to 
accustom  the  child,  as  much  as  possible,  .to  regular  periods  for  eating. 
Bleeping  and  all  other  natural  operations,  much  of  the  trouble  atten- 
dant upon  the  duties  of  the  nursery  may  be  avoided  and  its  quiet  less 
often  disturbed.  If  the  infant  is  encouraged  to  start  up  tt  any  mo- 
ment of  the  day  or  night,  and  demand  the  breast,  or  if  the  latter  is 
constantly  offered  to  it  as  a  means  of  soothing  its  cries,  whether  it  be 
hangry  or  not,  perpetual  restlessness  and  discontent  must  be  the  re- 
sult; and  these  once  established  as  a  habit,  the  mother's  peace  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  child's  health  and  welfare,  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  infant  may  be  quieted  for  the  moment  in  this  way,  but  it  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  tenfold  trouble  and  disappointment  at  a  future  time. 
An  infant  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  subjected  to  any  degree  of 
harshness,  either  of  voice  or  manner ;  it  should  be  invariably  addressed 
in  a  soft  and  soothing  tone,  be  surrounded  by  none  but  smiling  and 
affectionate  countenances,  and  ever  receive  at  the  hands  of  its  atten- 
dants the  tenderest  treatment.     Struve  objects,  very  properly,  to  the 
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constant  playful  teasing  of  yonng  children,  practised  by  many  persons, 
as  well  as  to  the  attempts  often  made  to  excite  them  to  activity  when 
they  feel  inclined  to  lie  quiet,  as  so  many  means  of  rendering  them 
peevish  and  uncomfortable.  Even  when  the  fretfulness  of  the  infant 
is  the  result  of  some  accidental  irritation,  the  smiling  countenance  and 
tender  caress  of  the  mother,  and  the  simple  and  cheerful  songs  of  the 
nursery,  are  the  means  best  adapted  to  quell  it.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  mistake  an  improper  indulgence  of  the  whims  and  ca* 
prices  of  an  irritable  child,  for  a  proper  degree  of  gentle  care  and 
tenderness.  These  should  invariably  be  opposed,  and  by  a  little  gentle 
firmness  may  very  quickly  be  subdued,  whereas,  if  either  directly  or 
indirectly  given  way  to,  the  foundation  may  \)e  laid  for  permanent  and 
very  serious  defects  of  disposition. 

All  attempts  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  fretfulness  of  an  infant  by 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  confectionery,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
The  child  soon  acquires  a  morbid  appetite  for  such  things,  which  is 
ruinous  to  its  health ;  and  it  is  often  surprising  how  quickly  it  learns 
to  cry  and  fret  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Neither  should  children,  when 
they  happen  to  fall  or  receive  a  slight  hurt,  or  experience  disappoint- 
ment of  any  kind,  be  soothed  by  expressions  of  extreme  pity  or  sorrow, 
and  be  allowed,  in  order  to  still  their  cries,  some  foolish  indulgence. 
Nothing  tends  more  certainly  to  encourage  a  fretful,  complaining,  and 
exacting  disposition,  or  to  induce  violent  and  long-continued  paroxysms 
of  crying  for  the  most  trivial  causes. 

A  prudent  mother,  who  is  herself  of  an  amiable  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, must  perform  but  illy  her  duties  as  a  nurse,  or  she  would  seldom 
have  cause  to  complain  that  her  time  is  wholly  occupied  during  the 
day,  and  her  rest  disturbed  at  night  by  the  cries  of  a  fretful  infant. 

The  most  perfect  mildness,  gentleness,  and  kindness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infants,  are  all-important;  not  only  to  prevent  their  becoming 
peevish  and  fretful,  and  to  cherish  the  germs  of  those  affections,  which, 
"growing  with  their  growth,  and  strengthening  with  their  strength," 
shall  shed  over  every  scene  of  after  life  their  happy  influence ;  but 
also,  to  preserve  them  from  the  immediate  attacks  of  disease. 

The  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  always  greater  in 
infants  than  in  adults,  is  often  so  excessive,  that  an  unusual  sound — 
an  angry  look — a  loud  tone  of  voice — a  repellent  countenance — a  rude 
shake — evin  being  suddenly  awoke  from  sleep,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
an  impression  that  may  immediately  bring  on  a  violent  attack  of  con- 
vulsions— or  of  spasm  of  the  glottis;  and  if  frequently  repeated,  may 
eventuate  in  positive  disease  of  some  portion  of  the  brain. 

Young  children  are  readily  excited  by  trifling  causes;  and  though 
it  is  not  exactly  the  emotion  of  fear  that  is  produced — yet  the  deep 
alarm  expressed  by  every  feature,  the  agitation  in  which  every  limb  is 
thrown,  and  the  fearful  screams,  or  rather  shrieks,  that  are  uttered — 
prove  that  it  is  one  of  too  intense  a  character  for  the  delicate  organ- 
ism of  an  infant  to  sustain  with  impunity.  No  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  apparent  agony  and  piercing  cries  of  an  infant,  that  has  been 
alarmed  at  some  loud  and  unusual  sound  striking  upon  its  ear — at  some 
unexpected  and  perhaps  uncouth  object  suddenly  presenting  itself  before 
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its  eyes— or  even  at  the  motion  made  by  a  strange  person  of  repulsive 
mien,  to  take  it  from  the  arms  of  its  mother  or  nurse,  will  be  surprised 
that  from  the  same  cause  should,  occasionally,  result  convulsions,  and 
other  forms  of  violent  disease.  » 

Fear  of  the  most  intense  kind — causing  immediate  injury  to  health, 
and  capable  of  producing  a  lamentable  degree  of  feebleness  of  cha- 
racter in  after  life,  is  not  unfrequently  excited  and  cherished  in  chil- 
dren, by  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  parents  and  nurses  in  attempting 
either  to  render  them  quiet,  or  to  enforce  their  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands given  them  by  threatening  them  with  a  visit  from  some  object 
of  terror.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  intense  fear  thus  engendered  in 
the  mind  of  the  child,  has  been  productive  of  effects  almost  immediately 
fatal.  We  recollect  the  case  of  a  female  child,  repeatedly  threatened 
by  her  parents  to  be  given  to  a  sweep,  that  he  might  carry  her  away 
in  his  bag,  who,  on  accidentally  encountering  a  sweep,  that  had  entered 
the  house  in  pursuit  of  his  avocation,  fell  down  immediately  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  convulsions,  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours. 

When,  by  these  injudicious  practices,  the  sensation  of  fear  has  been 
deeply  engraven  on  the  mind  during  infancy,  it  is  seldom  entirely  era- 
dicated in  after  life.  The  sensation  palsies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
powers  of  reason,  and  produces,  under  particular  circumstances,  a  de- 
plorable state  of  mental  imbecility ;  which  not  only  detracts  from  the 
comfort  of  the  individual,  but  lays  him  open  to  the  inroads  of  disease. 
We  are  liable  to  be  ruled  often  by  the  influence  of  incidents  and  im- 
pressions that  we  have  forgotten ;  or,  in  other  words,  sensations  are 
subject  to  revival  by  association,  when  the  causes  which  first  produced 
them  are  remembered  no  longer.  How  studious,  therefore,  ought  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children  to  be,  that  no  impressions  be  made  on 
their  mjnds,  which,  as  Darwin  has  observed,  may  bias  their  affections, 
mislead  their  judgments,  or  render  nugatory  their  best  resolves,  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

Parents  are  often  heard  to  complain  of  the  obstinacy  of  their  infants 
and  the  necessity  of  severe  measures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.     In 
a  large  number  of  instances  the  obstinacy  of  the  child  is  either  ima- 
ginary or  the  result  of  the  parent's  own  mismanagement;    and  the 
Bevere  means  used  to  conquer  it,  in  many  cases,  tend  to  confirm  it, 
while  they  act  prejudicially  upon  the  health  of  the  little  sufferer.     The 
young  infant  is  often  reputed  obstinate,  because  it  cannot  conform  its 
wants  to  the  convenience  or  the  caprice  of  its  parents;  because  it  will 
not  close  its  eyes  in  sleep  at  their  desire — refrain  from  crying  for  food 
^hen  it  is  hungry,  and  the  mother  is  not  ready  to  attend  to  its  wants; 
or,  when  it  begins  to  prattle,  articulate  sounds,  at  her  command,  to  the 
pronunciation  of  which  its  organs  of  speech  are  not  yet  adapted. 
^Vhen  the  child  is  somewhat  older,  he  is,  perhaps,  commanded  to  re- 
gain within  doors,  and  sit  still  and  study  his  lesson,  while  perhaps  the 
gladsome  sound  of  his  companions*  sports  strike  on  his  ear,  and  stimu- 
late his  desire  to  partake  of  them,  or  he  beholds,  from  his  chamber, 
their  gambols  in  the  neighbouring  fields:  under  such  circumstances,  he 
can  neither  fix  his  mind  upon  his  book,  or  remain  quiescent  for  any 
kogth  of  time,  however  repeatedly  he  may  be  commanded  to  do  so. 
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The  child  in  this  instance  evinces  neither  obstinacy  nor  disobedience ; 
he  is  merely  following  the  natural  instinct  of  his  age  for  bodily  action ; 
and  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  restrain  this  by  punishment,  the  mind 
and  the  temper  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  body,  equally  suffer  in* 
jury. 

The  reluctance  to  stop,  when  a  child  is  once  in  motion,  is  often  mia« 
taken  for  obstinacy:  when  he  is  running,  singing,  laughing,  or  talking, 
if  he  be  suddenly  commanded  to  desist,  he  is  unable  instantly  to  obey. 
The  inability  to  desist  suddenly  from  any  occupation,  is  often  so  pain- 
ful to  children,  that,  to  avoid  that  pain,  they  become  obstinate,  it  is, 
therefore,  better  to  stop  them  by  presenting  new  objects  to  their  attem* 
tion,  than  by  the  stimulus  of  a  peremptory  voice,  or  the  still  more  ob- 
jectionable means  of  corporeal  punishment. 

^'Be  careful,''  observes  Locke,  '*  before  punishing  a  child  for  obsti* 
nacy,  that  his  fault  really  arises  from  wilfulness,  and  not  from  child- 
ishness, or  inability  to  do  what  you  bid  him.  Inadvertency,  forgetful- 
ness,  unsteadiness,  and  wandering  of  thought,  are  the  natural  faults  of 
childhood,  and,  therefore,  were  they  not  observed  to  be  wilful,  are  to 
be  mentioned  softly,  and  gained  upon  by  time." 

Children,  if  properly  trained  from  their  birth,  are  far  more  docile 
than  the  generality  of  parents  are  inclined  to  believe.  If,  unfortu- 
nately, they  have  been  suffered  to  contract  a  disposition  to  obstinacy, 
this  may  be  readily  corrected  by  great  kindness,  and  a  little  patience 
and  good  temper,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  instructors ;  whereas,  to 
attempt  to  command  obedience  by  severe  measures,  will  often  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  very  fault  for  the  correction  of  which  these  are 
resorted  to. 

''  Children,  at  a  very  early  age,  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
reasonable,  or  unjust,  in  our  behaviour  toward  them.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,  and  be  made  sensible,  by 
the  mildness  of  our  carriage,  and  by  the  composure  even  in  our  cor- 
rection of  them,  that  what  is  done  is  reasonable  in  us,  and  useful  and 
necessary  for  them ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprice,  passion,  or  fancy, 
that  they  are  commanded,  or  forbid  anything.  This  they  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  should  be  exacted 
to  perform,  nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  think 
they  may  be  convinced  of;  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  their  age 
and  understanding  are  capable  of,  and  those  proposed  in  a  very  few 
and  plain  words.''     (Locke.) 

Among  the  emotions  most  readily  excited  into  action  in  childhood — 
and  often  displayed  to  a  most  fearful  extent,  even  before  the  tongue 
can  lisp  a  syllable— is  that  of  anger.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  witness  an  infant  break  forth  in  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  when  in 
the  slightest  degree  controlled  in  its  actions,  or  subjected  to  the  least 
disappointment.  Independently  of  the  direful  consequences  which,  in 
after  life,  may  result  from  this  disposition  in  the  infant  to  passionate 
excitement,  it  is,  in  its  immediate  effects,  in  the  highest  degree  preju- 
dicial to  health,  by  determining  to  the  head  an  undue  amount  of  blood. 
Unfortunately,  it  is,  in  too  many  cases,  produced  solely  by  gross  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  parents  and  nurses.     An  infant  who  is 
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made  frequently  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  violent  passion  in  those 
who  surround  it,  or  is  taught  to  express  its  dissatisfaction  bj  me- 
nacing gestures — or  whose  puny  fits  of  displeasure  with  its  attendants 
or  playthings  are  encouraged  or  even  excited,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be- 
come angry  and  resentful  at  whatever  opposes  its  desires,  or  gives  it 
momentary  uneasiness ;  and  the  emotions  thus  brought  into  play  ac- 
quire, in  a  short  time,  a  force  which  the  best-directed  efforts  seldom 
succeed  in  effectually  counteracting. 

Crjing,  acreamin^,  and  various  gesticulations  of  the  limbs  and  body, 
are  the  means  by  which  the  passion  of  anger,  and  other  violent  emp- 
tions,  are  generally  expressed  in  infancy.  Children,  it  is  true,  fre- 
quently cry  from  pain  or  uneasiness ;  while,  not  unfrequently,  particu- 
larly at  a  very  early  age,  their  cries  would  appear  to  be  excited  by  a 
kind  of  instinctive  impulse,  there  being  no  other  cause  to  which,  ap- 
parently, they  can  be  referred. 

Many  authors  have  conceived  it  to  be  improper  to  prevent,  in  any 
case,  the  crying  of  an  infant,  unless  it  proceed  from  absolute  pain  or 
sickness;  they  believe  that  during  early  infancy,  frequent  fits  of  cry- 
ing are  useful,  by  expanding  the  chest,  developing  the  lungs,  and 
calling  into  exercise  the  muscles  of  respiration.  That  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, these  effects  are  produced  by  the  crying  of  infante,  cannot  be 
doubted.  But,  it  is  not  true,  that  crying  is  very  common  in  infants 
during  health,  and  when  they  are  properly  nursed ;  nor  that  allowing 
them  frequently  to  indulge  in  it  has  any  salutary  effects ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  from  any  cause,  whether  improper  food  or  clothing,  a  con- 
fined or  impure  atmosphere*,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  pain  or  passion,  an 
infant  is  thrown  into  frequent  paroxysms  of  crying,  particularly  when 
these  paroxysms  are  of  long  continuance,  as  is  generally  the  case  when 
they  are  excited  by  fear  or  anger,  their  effects  are  often  very  serious. 
The  undue  amount  of  blood  they  cause  to  be  determined  to  the  brain, 
not  unfrequently  produces  an  injury  of  that  organ,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  dropsy  of  the  head,  or  giving  rise  to  convulsions  of  various 
kinds.  '*  Violent  mental  emotions,  by  throwing  the  heart  into  inordi- 
nate action,  and  thus  pouring  extraordinary  currents  of  blood  on  the 
delicately  organized  brain,  conduce  to  the  development  of  hydroce- 
phalus in  the  predisposed.  The  neglect  or  maltreatment  of  children 
among  the  poor,  where  they  are  left  crying  almost  to  convulsions,  for 
hours  together,  must  lead,  in  many  instances,  to  effusion  in  the  brain." 
[Johnston.) 

Hence  the  importance  of  guarding  an  infant  from  every  cause  that 
is  capable  of  exciting  these  violent  paroxysms  of  crying,  by  a  judicious 
conrae  of  nursing;  or,  when,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  excited,  of 
endeavouring  quickly  to  calm  them,  by  walking  the  infant  about;  by 
l^ttracting  its  attention  to  some  object  calculated  to  amuse  it;  by  sooth- 
ing caresses,  and  the  nurse's  lullaby. 

Two  means,  however,  that  are  frequently  resorted  to,  to  arrest  the 
cries  of  infants,  are  strongly  to  be  reprobated.  The  first  is,  applying 
it  immediately  to  the  breast,  or  forcing  into  its  stomach,  with  the 
•poon,  a  quantity  of  food.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  observes  Combe, 
**to  treat  crying  as  an  infallible  sign  of  an  empty  stomach.     No  doubt 
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silence  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  apoplectic  oppression  of  a  sto- 
mach thus  distended,  but  no  sane  being  will  seriously  contend  that 
such  quiet  is  really  beneficial."  The  functions  of  the  stomach  thns 
overloaded,  quickly  become  deranged,  and  severe  colic,  or  even  more 
serious  mischief,  is  induced. 

The  other  means  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  use  of  laudanum, 
and  other  narcotics.  Independently  of  the  well-established  fact,  that 
very  young  children  are  often  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  poisonous 
action  of  opium,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  them  the  most 
insignificant  dose  with  safety,  when  the  use  of  opiates  is  once  com- 
menced with,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  again  and  again  to  resort 
to  them,  until  the  necessity  for  their  almost  constant  employment,  and 
for  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  dose  in  which  they  are  given,  is 
fully  established.  The  frequent  administration  of  opiates  to  infants, 
never  fails,  very  speedily,  to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  to  re- 
tard the  growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  to  induce  a  general 
condition  of  the  system  altogether  adverse  to  the  healthful  discharge 
of  its  functions. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the 
powerful  influence  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  chil- 
dren may  exert  upon  the  health  and  well-being  of  both  mind  and  body, 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  conducted.  Interesting  as  the  entire  sub- 
ject is  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  an  examination  of  all  its  important 
bearings  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
daily  exercise  during  the  period  of  youth,  the  injury  resulting  from 
too  early  an  attempt  to  bring  into  action  the  purely  intellectual 
powers.  Devoting  the  mind  at  early  youth  to  close  and  intense  study, 
is  pronounced  by  Struve  to  be  "a  positive  crime  against  nature." 
The  intellectual  powers  can  be  developed  prematurely,  only  at  the 
expense  of  health,  and  of  that  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  that  happy 
buoyancy  of  temper,  which,  when  extinguished  by  any  cause  in  youth, 
is  but  rarely  regained  subsequently.  Even  the  mind  itself,  when 
taxed  beyond  its  powers,  by  too  early  and  ill-directed  efforts  to  edu- 
cate it,  is  deprived  of  much  of  that  capacity  for  depth  and  vigour  of 
reflection,  to  which  it  might  have  attained  under  a  more  rational  sys- 
tem of  training. 

Even  such  children  as  early  display  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  learning, 
— a  propensity  to  inquire,  and  to  reflect  upon  subjects  of  inquiry — 
should  not,  from  a  proper  regard  for  their  health  and  well-being,  bo 
devoted  to  study  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  others,  even  though  they 
may  delight  in  it,  find  no  difficulty  in  their  tasks,  and  rapidly  acquire 
knowledge.  Struve,  with  much  good  sense,  recommends,  that  in  re- 
gard to  these  children  in  particular,  the  very  opposite  plan  should  be 
pursued;  for,  he  remarks,  the  early  maturity  of  mind  they  exhibit, 
certainly  borders  on  disease.  Hence  it  would  be  prudent  even  to 
check,  judiciously,  so  forward  a  pupil,  to  abridge  his  school  hours,  and 
to  employ  him  more  with  bodily  than  with  mental  exercise. 

Perhaps  the  most  advisable  course,  in  all  cases,  would  be  to  make 
no  positive  attempts  at  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers  of  children 
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previous  to  the  fourth  year.  Let  them  rejoice,  till  then,  in  their  ex- 
istence, without  confining  their  limbs,  damping  their  spirits,  or  bur- 
dening their  memories  with  things  which  are  seldom  more  than  loosely 
connected  and  arranged  in  the  recesses  of  their  minds. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  branch  of  education,  which,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  wisely  or  unwisely  directed  and  controlled,  exerts  a  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  character,  happiness,  welfare,  usefulness, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the  health  of  every  human  being,  and 
which  commences  the  moment  the  child  is  able  to  form  even  the 
simplest  ideas;  it  is  the  education  of  circumstances — of  examples;  in- 
sensible education,  as  a  popular  writer  correctly  terms  it;  the  results 
of  which,  like  those  of  the  insensible  operations  going  on  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  are  often  more  striking  and  more  permanent,  than  of  such 
as  are  open  and  apparent.  To  this  education  every  thing  contributes 
by  which  the  child  is  surrounded, — the  example,  the  conversation,  the 
manners,  the  opinions,  the  prejudices  of  his  parents,  and  of  those  in 
whose  society  he  is  brought,  or  accidentally  falls, — the  sentiments  he 
hears  expressed  while  playing  unnoticed  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  the 
conduct  of  his  parents  and  seniors  towards  himself  as  well  as  towards 
others.  From  these  influences,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  parents,  even 
were  it  advisable,  to  withdraw  their  children ;  but  it  is  in  their  power 
to  surround  them  with  such  influences,  only,  as  are  calculated  to  give 
to  the  mind  in  early  life  that  proper  moral  bias,  which  no  light  temp- 
tation, in  their  future  intercourse  with  the  world,  will  be  able  to  de- 
stroy. 

.'*  Although,"  remarks  Madame  de  Genlis,  ^'many  of  the  most  horrid 
vices  might  be  witnessed  by  a  child,  without  the  least  danger,  from 
his  inability  to  understand  them,  yet,  trifles,  such  as  almost  escape  our 
observation,  will  often  pervert  his  unformed  judgment,  and  deprave 
his  heart.  Circumstances  which  we  considered  the  least  important, 
may,  in  the  mind  of  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  sow  the  seeds  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  other  vices." 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  easy,  by  presenting  always  be- 
fore them,  in  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  their  parents,  and  those 
with  whom  they  constantly  or  occasionally  associate,  none  but  good 
examples — and  by  taking  advantage  of  every  little  incident  and  casual 
occurrence,  to  connect  the  practice  of  the  virtues  with  the  vivacity  of 
pleasurable  sensation, — to  render  truth,  fidelity,  benevolence,  gene- 
rosity, firmness  and  strict  integrity  dispositions  essential  to  the  mind 
—principles  interwoven  with  its  constitution,  and  habits  it  spontane- 
ooslj  indulges. 

What  idea  can  we  have  of  a  father  who,  being  himself  guilty  of 
swearing,  punishes  his  son  for  that  vice ;  or  who  preaching  up  tempe- 
rance, is  himself  intemperate?  This  holds  in  all  actions,  however  in- 
considerable, as  we  know  that  children  ape  and  mimic  those  with  whom 
fkey  converse.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them,  such  things  are  allowable 
in  grown  persons,  but  unbecoming  in  children ;  as  vice  will  only  thus 
^  placed  in  a  more  engaging  point  of  view,  and  the  great  opinion 
they  form  of  grown-up  persons  make  them  wish  to  be  soon  able  to  re- 
«emMe  them.     But,  can  it  be  imagined,  that  there  are  any  parents 
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who  take  delight  in  the  vices  of  their  children,  and  train  them  up  in 
them?  and  yet,  without  their  desiring  to  do  it,  nothing  is  more  certain. 
A  child  scarcely  begins  to  lisp,  than  he  repeats  tho  abfMive  language 
he  hears  from  bis  parents  or  others,  which,  too  frequently,  is  not  only 
approved  but  encouraged,  from  the  supposition  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a  child  repeating  words,  the  import  of  which  he  cannot  under<* 
stand;  and  then  it  is  so  comical  and  diverting  in  him!  But  the  child 
perceives,  full  well,  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which  gives  hirth  to  the 
words,  and  soon  learns  to  employ  them  to  express  his  own  rage  or  dis- 
pleasure; and  the  language  he  lisped  in  infancy,  he  will,  in  future 
years,  habitually  utter. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  innumerable  other  particulars.  A  child, 
for  instance,  begins  to  cry;  to  pacify  him  a  stick  is  offered  him  to 
beat  the  naughty  stool  or  stone  that  made  him  stumble ;  with  this, 
perhaps,  the  child  is  quieted ;  but  thence  he  instinctively  acquires  the 
disposition  to  revenge  himself  on  whatever  gives  him  uneasiness  or  in- 
convenience, whether  things  or  persons ;  and  thus  the  desire  for  revenge 
is  so  deeply  implanted  in  his  mind,  as  scarcely  ever  after  to  be  entirely 
eradicated.  This  is  equally  true  of  other  vices,  as  idleness,  negligence, 
prodigality,  cruelty,  &c.,  when  practised  or  countenanced  by  parents 
in  the  presence  of  their  children ;  who  thus,  in  fact,  while  truly  wishing 
them  to  do  well,  by  their  own  example,  implant  in  their  offspring  the 
seeds  of  every  vice. 

The  perceptive  &re  the  first  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  become 
active,  and  they  are,  in  many  cases,  exercised  at  a  surprisingly  early 
period.  The  infant,  in  the  nursery,  is  often  a  very  quick,  if  not  always 
a  very  accurate  observer.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  observing  and 
inquisitive  disposition  of  children,  and  carefully  directing  it  to  familiar 
natural  objects  and  phenomena,  with  a  short  and  simple  explanation 
of  their  leading  qualities  or  causes,  they  may  be  made  to  acquire, 
almost  imperceptibly,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  at  an  age 
when  any  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  study  would  be  prejudicial. 

In  this  manner,  the  powers  of  the  intellect  become  gradually  deve- 
loped, and  the  child  soon  acquires  the  capability  of  comparing  and  as- 
sorting his  ideas;  of  referring  effects  to  causes,  and  distinguishing 
truth  from  error ;  and,  by  rendering  him  familiar  with  the  beauty, 
order,  and'  harmony  of  nature,  and  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  ex- 
hibited in  all  its  operations,  his  moral  faculties,  equally  with  his  in- 
tellectual, are  cultivated  and  improved.  This  kind  of  mental  culture 
is  effected  without  confinement,  or  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the 
exercise  of  the  body;  it  allures  the  pupil  forth  into  the  open  air, 
''amid  the  garden's  cultured  walks;  o*er  grassy  fields;  along  the 
river's  brink;  amid  the  silence  of  the  forest's  shade;  upon  the  hill-side 
or  by  old  ocean's  shore,"  where  every  object  elicits  attention;  and 
while  it  amuses,  it  excites  the  mind  to  reflection,  and  the  better  prepares 
it  for  future  intellectual  attainments. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  so  small  a  portion  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  personal 
observation.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  neg- 
lected, and  the  erudition  of  books,  even  in  the  acquisition  of  the  natu- 
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ral  sciences,  is  made  to  supplant  the  more  exact,  vivid,  and  permanent 
impressions  derived  through  their  medium.  On  every  subject  of  know- 
ledge, the  mind  receives  a  foreign  impression, — it  is  made  to  learn  bj 
the  observations  of  others,  rather  than  bj  original  reflection,  and  to 
receive,  upon  the  authority  of  books,  what  it  should  admit  only  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  self-conviction, — its  own  original  powers  of  ac- 
quisition being  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  authority. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THB   PECULIARITIES  OF  ORGANIZATION   AND    FUNCTION   DURING   IN- 
FANCY AND  CHILDHOOD. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  condition  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  body.,  and  the  successive  and  rapid  changes  which  they 
undergo,  in  organization  and  function,  from  the  period  of  birth  until 
that  of  puberty,  is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics  of  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  to  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs— their  successive 
development  and  relative  activity — that  the  predisposition  to  parti- 
cular forms  of  morbid  action,  as  well  as  the  various  modifications 
which  the  phenomena,  march,  and  terminations  of  disease  exhibit,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  existence,  are  to  be  attributed,  and  to  which  also 
reference  is  to  be  had,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  the  choice  of 
the  therapeutical  agents  which  are  then  employed. 

At  the  moment  wh,en  the  human  being  emerges  from  the  womb, 
and  enters  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  state  of  existence,  it 
presents  physiological  as  well  as  physical  characters,  which  it  pre- 
serves during  a  certain  period,  altogether  distinct  from  those  which 
are  proper  to  it  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life.     All  of  the  organs 
are  imperfectly  developed,  while  many  of  them  are,  as  yet,  merely 
rudimental,  and  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  life  are  confined,  almost 
exclusively,  to  those  of  nutrition.     By  degrees,  however,  the  difi*erent 
parts  of  the  system  become  more  perfectly  organized;  the  body  in- 
creases in  size,  and  exhibits  an  augmentation  of  strength  and  vigour; 
organ  after  organ  becomes  successively  developed,  and  enjoys  for  a 
time  a  predominance  of  activity;  the  number  and  extent  of  the  vital 
phenomena  are  thus  increased,  until,  finally,  the  entire  organism  is 
adapted  to  the  active  and  regular  performance  of  all  its  functions. 

During  the  whole  period  of  infancy,  the  activity  of  the  digestive 
^^i  nutritive  functions,  the  great  and  rapid  change  of  material  which 
the  difierent  organs  experience,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  a 
constant  supply  of  appropriate  nourishment,  render,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  various  disturbing  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  errors  of 
JJQtrition,  or  of  disease  dependent  upon  deficient  or  improper  food, 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  great  size  and  vascularity  of  the  brain, 
tte  extreme  delicacy  and  excitability  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
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branes,  and  the  great  development  of  the  whole  lymphatic  system, 
causes  these  parts,  more  frequently  than  others,  to  be  the  seat  of  se- 
rious and  extensive  disease ;  their  susceptibility  to  morbid  impres- 
sions being  still  more  increased  somewhat  later  by  the  process  of 
dentition.  The  rapid  development  of  the  brain,  and  the  activity  of 
many  of  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  simultaneous  changes  going  on 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  the  teeth  make  their  appear- 
ance, render  both,  at  this  particular  period,  especially  prone  to  dis- 
ease from  slight  causes. 

The  excessive  nervous  excitability  of  the  infant  gives  to  its  dis- 
eases a  peculiar  character  of  mobility — that  is  to  say,  morbid  irrita- 
tions occurring  in  one  organ  are  quickly  reflected  upon  others;  and 
from  the  great  vascularity  of  every  part,  especially  the  abundance  of 
arterial  capillaries  with  which  all  are  supplied,  during  the  progress 
of  rapid  growth,  sympathetic  irritations  become  very  soon  Converted 
into  organic  disease. 

While  the  physiological  condition  of  the  several  organs,  in  the 
stages  of  infancy  and  youth,  renders  them  thus  prone  to  take  on  par- 
ticular grades  of  morbid  action,  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  modifies 
the  action  upon  them  of  the  various  remedial  agents;  nearly  all  of 
these  acting  with  increased  energy  at  this  period  of  life,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  administered  in  diminished  doses,  graduated  by  the  par- 
ticular age  of  the  patient.  Some  remedies  have,  likewise,  a  peculi- 
arity of  action  different  from  that  produced  in  the  adult,  while  the 
action  of  others  is  more  or  less  prejudicial.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
in  this  place,  to  extend  further  our  remarks  on  this  subject;  we  shall 
have  frequently  to  recur  to  it  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  treatise. 

1.— Infancy. 

The  age  of  infancy  extends,  agreeably  to  the  division  we  shall 
adopt,  and  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Miiller,  from  the  period  of 
birth  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  dentition,  or,  generally 
speaking,  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  According  to  M.  Halle, 
this  period  of  life  includes  three  distinct  physiological  epochs;  the 
firsts  extending  from  birth  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  year;  the 
second,  comprehending  the  period  occupied  in  the  process  of  denti- 
tion ;  and  the  thirds  extending  to  the  appearance  of  the  permanent 
teeth. 

Organization, — At  birth,  as  already  remarked,  the  entire  organism 
is  but  imperfectly  developed.  The  body  measures  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and  in  weight  varies,  agreeably  to  the 
repeated  observations  of  Professor  Chaussier,  from  six  to  nine  pounds. 
The  skin  is  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  and  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red 
colour.  It  is  also  more  vascular,  and  more  freely  supplied  with  nerves 
than  in  after  life.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  it  loses  its  deep  red 
tint,  changing,  by  degrees,  to  a  dirty  yellow,  and  finally  assuming  a 
degree  of  whiteness  which  it  seldom  retains  in  after  life.  According 
to  Billard,  it  is  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  third  month,  that  the 
distinct  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  established,  and  we  can  distinguish 
dark  complexioned  children  from  those  that  are  fair.  At  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  the  hair  has  assumed  its  proper  hue,  but  it  is  only  at  the 
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tliird  month  that  the  skin  on  the  body  becomes  dark  or  light-coloured, 
the  face  either  pale  or  ruddy,  and  the  traits  peculiar  to  each  consti- 
tution are  delineated. 

A  few  days  after  birth  the  epidermis  commences  to  exfoliate,  and 
by  the  fortieth  day  is  usually  separated  from  the  whole  surface  in  the 
form  of  scales  or  fine  powder.  Durini^  the  entire  period  of  infancy, 
the  skin  exhibits  great  irritability,  and  is  very  liberally  supplied  with 
blood.  The  articulations  retain,  for  a  short  time  after  birth,  a  semi- 
flexed condition,  and  the  whole  trunk  a  forward  curvature. 

The  limbs  of  the  infant  are  round,  smooth,  and  plump,  as  well  as 
all  the  prominent  parts  on  the  exteHor  of  the  body.  This  arises  from 
the  large  amount  of  fat,  and  of  soft  cellular  tissue  filled  with  serum, 
which  are  interposed  between  the  skin  and  muscles.  As  infancy  ad- 
vances the  fat  diminishes,  and  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  more  dense, 
while  the  exudation  into  its  areola  is  lessened;  the  outlines  of  the 
muscles  are  in  consequence  rendered  more  apparent,  and  the  form  of 
the  limbs  and  trunk,  especially  in  males,  is  somewhat  changed. 

The  head  and  abdomen  of  the  young  infant  are  of  a  bulk  dispro- 
portionately large,  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
pelvis  is  small  and  contracted,  and  the  inferior  limbs  have  a  much 
Jess  degree  of  development  than  the  superior;  the  median  point  of 
the  body  is  at  the  umbilicus,  or  a  line  or  two  below  it.  Several 
months  elapse  before  the  lower  limbs  acquire  a  size  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  other  parts.  The  thorax  is  small,  flattened  at  its  sides, 
but  somewhat  prominent  anteriorly.  All  the  tissues  abound  in  lymph, 
and  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  have  a  development  and  activity 
far  superior  to  what  they  possess  in  after  life. 

In  the  early  period  of  infancy,  the  bones  are  small,  red,  and  defi- 
cient in  earthy  matter,  being  still,  in  a  great  measure,  cartilaginous. 
The  central  cavity  of  the  long  bones  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  and 
the  sinuses  in  those  of  the  head  are  not  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. The  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  ribs  are,  however,  much 
more  advanced  in  ossification  than  those  destined  for  muscular  at- 
tachment or  locomotion. 

The  muscles  are  at  first  soft,  pale,  and  gelatinous;  they  contain 
bat  a  small  amount  of  fibrine,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  soft  parts, 
are  destitute  of  firmness.  They  are  slender  in  shape,  their  fibres  are 
loosely  united,  the  fasciculi  not  being  embraced  by  fasciae  or  aponeu- 
roses. 

The  digestive  organs,  though  less  perfectly  organized  in  the  early 
period  of  infancy  than  they  subsequently  become,  are,  nevertheless, 
in  a  condition  adapted  to  produce  rapid  changes  in  the  aliment  in- 
troduced into  them,  and  thus  to  afi*ord  a  constant  supply  of  materials 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  system. 

The  mouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  is  fully  formed,  and, 
t^y  the  disposition  of  the  lips  and  palate,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  pos- 
terior narcs,  is  especially  adapted  for  the  performance  of  its  proper 
office  of  suction. 

The  mucous  membrane,  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  is  thick,  soft,  and  villous — more  plentifully  covered  with 
iDQCQs,  as  well  as  more  sensitive  and  vascular,  than  in  after  life.    In 
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the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  it  is  of  a  bright  rosy  tint,  but 
somewhat  paler  in  the  ileum  and  remaining  intestines;  it  often  ex- 
hibits, on  different  parts  of  the  surface,  large  patches  of  a  yellow  hue, 
owing  probably  to  the  action  of  the  bile. 

When  all  the  liquid  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  in  early  infancy, 
are  removed,  there  will  still  remain  a  layer  of  thick  mucus,  adhering 
closely  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  canal,  forming  on  it  a  kind  of 
plastering.  It  may  be  raised  by  the  nail,  under  the  form  of  a  pellicle, 
resembling,  to  a  superficial  observer,  portions  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  itself.  This  layer  never  remains  except  for  a  short  time;  detach- 
ing itself  by  a  kind  of  natural  exfoliatiot).  This  exfoliation  occurs  in 
very  thin  laminae,  which,  being  rolled  together,  form  the  small,  white 
flocculi,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  stools  of  young  infants.  When 
the  surface  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  is  coloured  with  bile,  the  re- 
moval of  this  layer  of  mucus  removes  also  the  yellow  stain.  (Billard.) 

In  the  infant,  the  stomach  is  much  more  conical  than  that  of  the 
adult;  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  is  situated  at  the  left  extremity, 
some  distance  from  the  pylorus;  the  short  curvature  is  also  compara- 
tively long,  and  the  large  curvature  but  little  developed.  It  is  pro- 
bably, in  consequence  of  this  form  of  the  stomach,  that  vomiting  is  so 
frequent  and  easy  in  the  infant.  The  stomach  is  placed  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  direction,  extending  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  um- 
bilicus, in  place  of  transversely,  as  in  the  adult.  The  omentum  is 
peculiarly  delicate,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  fat. 

The  small  intestines  in  the  infant  are  nearly  one-third  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  whole  tract,  than  in  the  adult,  and  the 
large  intestines  are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  small,  but  their  calibre 
is  relatively  less.  The  valvulae  conniventes  are  scarcely  apparent; 
some  separate  mucous  follicles,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  often  exist  in  the  jejunum,  and  in  the  ileum,  follicular 
plexuses,  white  and  projecting,  and  often  with  a  slight  black  point  on 
the  top,  as  in  the  adult.  The  coacum  is  largely  developed,  and  the 
vermiform  process  very  long.  The  ileo-coecal  valve  slightly  projects, 
while  the  opening  it  surrounds  is  so  extremely  small,  that,  in  most  in- 
fants, it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  through  it  even  a  crow  quill.  At 
,  this  age  it  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  substances,  and  even  gas,  from 
the  large  into  the  small  intestines,  but  allows  a  free  passage  for  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestines  into  the  large.  (Billard.)  The  de- 
pressions and  prominences  of  the  coecum  and  colon  are  less  marked 
in  the  infant  than  in  after  life.  The  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  are  largely  developed. 

In  the  infant  the  liver  has  a  bulk  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
residue  of  the  abdominal  organs;  at  birth,  it  fills  nearly  one-third  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  descending  even  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum;  but 
with  the  change  in  its  circulation,  caused  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
ductus  venosus,  and  the  development  of  the  portal  vein,  its  bulk  di- 
minishes, by  a  reduction,  especially,  in  the  side  of  the  left  lobe. 

The  gall-bladder  is  small  at  birth,  but  soon  enlarges;  it  contains 
bile  of  a  gree^  colour,  but  less  viscid,  and  containing  less  of  its  pe- 
culiar principles,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

The  spleen  is  small  in  size,  but  presenting  no  apparent  difference 
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from  its  usual  stracture  in  the  adult;  it  can  bo  distiuctlj  felt  in  the 
infant,  under  the  short  ribs,  towards  the  centre  of  the  abdomen. 

The  pancreas  and  kidneys  are  large ;  the  lobular  structure  of  the 
latter  quickly  disappears,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  are  at 
first  of  considerable  size,  rapidly  diminish. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  small,  having  a  more  elongated  shape  than 
in  the  adult,  and  is  placed  rather  above  than  within  the  pelvis.  The 
pouch,  or  fundus  of  the  bladder,  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  the 
cervix  is  much  more  dependent  than  in  the  adult,  which  may  be  one 
eause  of  the  frequent  discharges  of  urine,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining it  during  infancy. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  well  developed  in  the  infant.  At  the 
period  of  birth,  the  cartilages  and  bones,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  are  perfectly  formed,  though  very  small  and  flexible.  The 
cartilages  of  the  trachea  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
soft,  and  filled  with  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts  is 
soft,  thick,  very  vascular,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  mucus.  The 
dimensions  of  the  larynx  and  glottis  are  very  small  at  birth,  and  re- 
main so  during  the  greater  part  of  childhood,  differing  but  little  in  size 
in  a  child  of  three  or  four  and  one  of  twelve  years.  It  is  this  which, 
in  young  children,  renders  all  diseases  of  these  parts  that  are  at- 
tended with  exudation  upon,  or  tumefaction  of,  their  mucous  mem- 
brane, so  eminently  dangerous,  from  the  complete  closure  of  the  glottis 
that  then  takes  place.  The  bronchi  are  perfectly  formed,  but  small, 
in  the  infant;  they,  however,  quickly  acquire  a  greater  development. 
The  dimensions  of  the  thorax  are  proportionably  less  than  those  of 
the  other  cavities,  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  lungs,  which  in  the  foetus  were  small,  dense,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour,  expand  immediately  after  birth  to  double  their  former  bulk, 
and  become  soft,  crepitant,  and  of  a  rosy  hue.  Though  of  less  spe- 
ci6c  gravity  than  in  the  foetal  state,  in  consequence  of  the  air  which 
pervades  their  cells,  yet  their  absolute  weight,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  blood  transmitted  to  them,  is  doubled. 

The  chest  of  the  infant  upon  percussion  is  very  sonorous;  chiefly 
from  the  thinness  of  the  parietes,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  air 
permeates  the  bronchi  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  The  thymus 
gland,  which  exists  at  birth,  continues  to  grow  after  birth,  and  remains 
of  considerable  size  during  the  first  year,  after  which  it  usually  gradu- 
JiUy  diminishes,  and,  in  many  instances — but  by  no  means  so  uni- 
formly as  has  been  generally  supposed — it  disappears  ^bout  the 
period  of  puberty. 

The  organs  of  circulation  are  fully  developed  at  birth,  but  during 
^he  early  period  of  infancy  present  several  remarkable  peculiarities. 
The  volume  of  the  heart  is  proportionably  large ;  its  muscular  struc- 
ture is  soft,  and  of  a  paler  colour  than  in  after  life,  and  of  nearly 
^ual  thickness  throughout.  The  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
^f  the  principal  arterial  trunks,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  of  the  large  venous  trunks.  The  colour  of  the  cavities  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  their  respective  vessels,  like- 
^86  differs,  those  of  the  right  being  usually  of  a  deep  violet,  while 
those  of  the  left  are  red.     After  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
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nd  the  obliteration  of  the  dactns  arteriosus,  the  parietes  of  the  lefl 
rentricle,  which  then  becomes  charged  with  the  propalsion  of  the 
olood  thronghont  the  body,  rapidly  increase  in  thickness,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  right  ventricle  acquires  a  capacity  which  exceeds  con- 
siderably that  of  the  left. 

Every  portion  of  the  body,  during  infancy,  is  more  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  arteries  than  in  after  life;  the  capillary  system  is  much 
more  expanded,  and  every  organ  and  tissue  is  more  fully  permeated 
with  red  blood;  nor  is  it  until ^the  stage  of  active  growth  is  passed, 
that  this  extreme  vascularity  ceases,  and  the  venous  radicles  and  veins 
begin  to  assume  their  preponderance. 

The  blood  of  the  infant  contains  a  much  less  amount  of  fibrine  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  albuminous  matter  and  water. 

During  infancy,  the  brain  is  large  in  size,  and  nearly  resembles,  in 
its  general  form,  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  of  a  soft,  paste-like  consist- 
ence, and  soon  softens  when  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  the  medullary  and  cineritious  portions  being  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, the  situation  of  the  latter  being  merely  indicated  by  a  line 
more  coloured  than  the  central  substance,  winding  over  the  superficiee 
of  the  cerebrum,  throughout  its  convolutions.  In  the  cerebellum, 
though  the  two  portions  are  less  marked  than  in  the  adult,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  more  so  than  in  the  cerebrum.  The  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain  is  generally  of  a  reddish  colour  in  the  infant,  having  a 
number  of  bloodvessels  ramifying  through  it.  The  convolutions  are 
less  prominent,  and  apparently  less  numerous  than  in  after  life.  The 
cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  much  more  advances 
in  organization  than  the  other  portions  of  the  brain. 

The  dura  mater  is  thinner,  and  its  adhesions  are  less  firm,  than  i 
the  adult,  and,  in  common  with  the  pia  mater,  it  is  more  vaecule 
The  latter,  where  it  envelops  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  more  dec 
and  cellular  than  upon  the  brain.    The  connexion  of  the  tunica  ara^ 
noidea  with  the  brain,  is  less  intimate  than  is  the  case  in  after  1' 
A  larger  amount  of  fluid  also  exists  between  the  membranes,  and 
the  ventricles. 

As  the  infant  advances  in  age,  the  organization  of  the  various 
tions  of  the  brain  becomes  more  perfect.     Between  the  ninth 
twelfth  months,  the  cineritious  portion  becomes  more  fully  develc 
and  assumes,  after  passing  through  various  gradations  of  coloui 
reddish  giay  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  the  adult;  the  medi 
portion  assumes  a  firmer  consistence;  the  convolutions  are  mo 
fined  and  prominent;  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  brain  is  mo 
tensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cerebrum  augments  in  size,  c 
a  very  marked  change  in  the  form  of  the  head,  by  the  increas 
veloptnent  of  the  anterior  regions  of  the  skull. 

To  accommodate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  brain,  during  th 
period  of  infancy,  the  bones  of  which  the  skull  are  composed 
perfectly  organized,  and  but  loosely  connected  to  each  oti 
angles  of  those  especially  which  compose  the  vault  of  the  < 
are  entirely  wanting,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  a  dei 
brane,  forming  the  openings  or  spaces  denominated  foi 
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These  gradually  close,  as  the  ossification  of  the  bones  becomes  per- 
fected, and  generally  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  years  the  sutures 
are  all  firmly  united. 

In  the  infant,  the  medulla  spinalis  is  white,  its  cineritious  centre 
being  well  defined,  but  of  a  brighter  colour  and  softer  consistence 
than  in  the  adult.  The  two  lateral  cords  of  which  it  is  composed,  may 
be  unrolled  with  great  ease.  Behind  the  dura  mater,  there  exists  a 
thick  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  which,  in  young  infants,  is  infiltrated 
with  a  yellow  serosity,  the  consistence  of  which  is  sometimes  gela- 
tinous. {Billard,)  The  network  of  spinal  veins  is,  in. the  infant, 
almost  always  engorged  with  blood. 

The  annular  portions  of  the  vertebrae  which  form  the  canal  for  the 
spinal  marrow,  are  folly  ossified  at  birth,  white  the  solid  portion  of 
these  bones,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  sustained  in  after 
life,  is  but  slightly  expanded,  and  cartilaginous,  and  the  processes  for 
muscular  attachment  have  little  prominence  or  solidity. 

The  nerves  of  organic  life  are  those  most  perfectly  developed  in  the 
infant  The  ganglionic,  or  great  sympathetic,  presents,  indeed,  nearly 
the  same  proportions  and  perfection  of  organization  as  in  the  adult. 
The  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  as  well  as  the  special  nerves  of 
sense,  appear  fully  formed  at  birth;  but  in  the  early  period  of  infancy, 
they  exhibit  but  imperfectly  their  appropriate  functions;  less,  how- 
ever, we  suspect,  from  their  incapacity  to  convey  the  impressions  made 
upon  them,  than  from  the  imperfect  condition  of  those  portions  of  the 
nervous  centres  with  which  these  nerves  are  immediately  connected. 
The  organs  of  the  external  senses  are  all  present  at  birth,  and  the 
nerves  distributed  to  them  are  large.  The  eye  presents  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  structure  from  that  of  the  adult.  The  tympanum 
of  the  ear  is  small,  its  membrane  oblique,  and  the  internal  structure 
of  the  organ  is  but  imperfectly  developed.  The  nose  is  small,  and 
the  nasal  fossas  are  either  wanting,  or  imperfectly  developed.  The 
larynx  is  very  small,  both  in  depth  and  diameter,  and  presents  no 
protuberance  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

The  genital  organs  of  both  sexes  are  fully  formed  in  the  infant, 
though  small  in  size.  The  clitoris  and  nymphae  of  the  female  are 
often,  however,  disproportionately  large,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
parts. 

Until  the  termination  of  the  first  period  of  infancy,  the  general 
organization  and  appearance  of  the  body  undergo  but  little  change. 
The  infant,  however,  gradually  increases  in  size  and  weight.     The 
head,  though  still  voluminous,  diminishes  in  the  relative  size  it  bears 
to  the  rest  of  the  body;  while  the  pelvis  expands,  and  the  inferior 
extremities  become  longer,  and  more  fully  developed.     The  softness 
of  the  tissues  diminishes  gradually,  and  they  acquire  a  greater  de- 
gree of  density.     The  fat  and  serosity  become  reduced  in  quantity, 
and  although  the  temperament  is  still  decidedly  lymphatic,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  white  fluMs  over  the  blood  diminishes,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  of  infancy  approaches. 

The  bones  lose  by  degrees  their  cartilaginous  form,  by  the  constant, 
progress  of  ossification.     The  central  canal  of  the  long  bones,  and 
ttie  sinuses,  and  other  cavities  in  those  of  the  face  and  head,  become 
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more  folly  developed.  The  articiilations  acquire  greater  firmness, 
and  those  of  the  extremities  augment  in  bulk.  The  muscles  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  gelatinous  character,  become  more  fibrinous,  augment 
in  bulk  and  density,  and  acquire  more  and  more  of  the  deep  red  co- 
lour which  distinguishes  them  in  after  life;  while  the  aponeurotic 
sheaths  and  tendinous  appendages  become  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped. 

During  the  entire  period  of  infancy,  the  digestive  and  nutritive 
organs  maintain  their  predominance.  From  the  first  month,  the  jaws 
gradually  expand;  and  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  the 
first  teeth  make  their  appearance,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  the  first  dentition  is  completed,  each  jaw  contains  ten.  These 
teeth,  which  have  received  the  popular  denomination  of  milk  teeth, 
are  retained  until  about  the  seventh  year,  when  the  second  dentition 
commences;  and  the  permanent  teeth  successively  make  their  appear- 
ance, to  the  number  of  twenty-eight.  When  dentition  commences, 
the  salivary  glands,  which  were  previously  but  slightly  developed, 
augment  considerably  in  bulk,  and  furnish  an  abundant  secretion. 

During  the  progress  of  dentition,  the  mucous  follicles  and  glands 
of  the  stomach  become  developed,  and  by  the  termination  of  the  first 
year,  the  several  portions  of  the  digestive  apparatus  have  acquired 
very  nearly  their  complete  organization,  and  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  adult.  The  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially of  its  middle  lobe,  decreases  gradually ;  it  recedes  more  towards 
the  ribs,  and  its  parenchyma  becomes  of  a  darker  colour.  The  gall- 
bladder augments  in  capacity,  and  the  urinary  bladder  assumes  more 
of  an  ovoid  form,  and  sinks  lower  into  the  pelvis.  The  lungs  gradu- 
ally develop  themselves,  but  still  preserve  their  great  vascularity, 
their  redness  of  colour,  the  smallness  of  their  cells,  and  a  degree  of 
density  greater  than  they  present  in  after  life. 

The  heart  becomes,  in  the  progress  of  infancy,  gradually  changed 
in  its  form  and  volume,  and  in  the  relative  capacity  of  the  cavities 
and  thickness  of  the  parietos  of  its  two  sides,  until  finally  it  assumes 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  heart.  The  foramen  ovale  and 
ductus  arteriosus,  usually  become  obliterated  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  after  birth — the  first  remaining  longer  patulous  than  the  last. 

During  the  entire  period  of  infancy,  the  predominance  of  the  arte- 
ries over  the  veins,  and  the  extent  of  the  capillary  system,  is  but 
little  changed.  The  blood,  however,  towards  the  close  of  this  period, 
presents  an  augmented  amount  of  fibrine,  and  approximates  moi'e 
nearly  in  its  composition  to  that  of  the  adult. 

The  disproportionate  size  of  the  brain  diminishes — it  increases  in 
consistence,  its  convolutions  become  more  apparent,  and  its  colour 
less  red;  the  proportion  of  its  medullary  matter  is  increased,  its 
cortical  portion  is  more  distinctly  marked,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  of 
the  cerebrum  is  increased,  and  by  the  termination  of  infancy  it  is 
found  to  have  acquired  very  nearly  that  form  and  organization  which 
it  retains  during  the  remainder  of  life. 

With  the  growth  of  the  body  in  height,  there  is  a  corresponding 
elongation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  at  the  same  time  increases 
in  bulk,  and  acquires  gradually  a  more  perfect  organization;  but  from 
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the  early  period  at  which  it  exhibits  a  perfectneBs  of  development 
beyond  that  of  the  brain,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  are  less 
extensive  and  striking. 

Dnring  infancy,  bat  little  apparent  change  takes  place  in  the  organs 
of  hearing,  of  sight,  and  of  taste;  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  as  well  as 
of  the  mouth,  however,  become  more  developed,  and  the  sense  of 
smelling,  and  probably  that  of  taste,  more  acute  and  discriminating. 

The  organs  of  generation  undergo  but  little,  if  any,  important 
change,  until  towards  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  growth  of  the  body,  and  its  increase  in  height,  weight,  and 
strength,  are  modified  in  some  degree  by  sex,  while  its  ratio  of  in- 
crease differs  at  the  different  stages  of  life.  According  to  M.  Quete- 
let,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  with  great  care,  the  weight  of 
the  male  infant  at  birth  is  about  half  a  pound  greater  than  that  of 
the  female,  and  the  length  about  an  inch.  The  annual  growth  of  the 
first  is  greater  than  that  of  the  last,  while  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment is  reversed.  Immediately  subsequent  to  birth,  the  weight  of 
the  infant  diminishes,  and  does  not  begin  sensibly  to  augment  until 
the  second  week.  The  increase  in  stature  is  more  rapid  during  the 
first  twelve  months,  being  nearly  eight  inches;  it  is  less  rapid  as  the 
infant  approaches  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  diminishing  apparently,  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  age,  up  to  that  period;  the  growth  in  the  second 
year  being  half  that  of  the  first;  in  the  third  only  one-third ;  but 
subsequently  it  goes  on  in  a  tolerably  regular  progression. 

Functions, — Immediately  after  birth,  the  function  of  respiration 
commences.  The  lungs  and  chest  dilate,  and  the  external  air  rushes 
into  and  distends  the  pulmonary  cells,  while  the  closure  of  the  com- 
munication, which  in  the  foetus  exists  between  the  two  auricles  of  the 
heart,  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  canals,  a  few  days  subsequently,  cause  the  whole  of  the  blood 
received  by  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  pass  througli  the  lungs,  in 
order  to  become  there  arterialized  by  its  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air.  From  this  period,  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  circulate,  each 
in  its  distinct  set  of  vessels. 

Respiration  once  established,  continues  without  interruption  as  in  , 
the  adult;  it  is,  however,  more  frequent;  being  during  the  first  year, 
from  35  to  40  in  the  minute,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  adult;  it  is 
accomplished  almost  entirely  by  the  intercostal  muscles.     Examined 
by  the  stethoscope,  it  is  found  to  be  louder,  also,  than  in  after  life,  as 
though  the  bronchial  ramifications  experienced  a  greater  degree  of 
dilatation,  and  received  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of  air. 
This  peculiarity  continues  until  about  the  twelfth  year,  when  respi- 
ration assumes  the  same  characters  as  in  the  adult.    Notwithstanding 
the  activity  of  the  process  of  respiration,  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  a  less  amount  of  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  infant  than  in  after 
life.     With  the  advance  of  infancy,  respiration  becomes  gradually 
slower  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  greater. 

Infants,  during  the  act  of  sucking,  respire  entirely  by  the  nose, 
^hich  at  this  period  of  life,  is  to  be  considered  the  principal  respira- 
tory orifice. 

The  circulation,  which  in  the  infant  is  accomplished  in  the  same 
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manner  as  in  tfaie  adult,  is  mnch  quicker  and  more  rapid.  The  pulse 
of  the  infant,  is,  in  consequence,  more  quick  and  frequent,  beating 
one  hundred  strokes,  or  upwards,  in  a  minute.  It  gradually  de- 
creases, however,  with  the  approach  of  youth.^ 

Soon  after  birth,  digestion  commences^  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  infancy  is  peculiarly  active,  demanding  an  almost  constant  supply 
of  the  food  furnished  by  nature  in  the  breast-milk  of  the  mother. 

This  food,  which  is  the  only  kind  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  earlier  months  of  exist^ce,  increasing 
in  consistence,  as  the  energies  of  the  stomach  become  more  developed, 
is  fully  adequate  for  the  support  of  the  system,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  dentition,  when  a  more  substantial  aliment  would 
seem  to  be  required.  The  appearance  of  the  teeth,  the  augmented 
size  and  greater  activity  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  increased 
bulk  of  the  muscles  subservient  to  mastication,  enable  the  infant, 
after  the  first  year,  to  partake  of  solid  food,  which  the  stomach  then 
digests  with  facility. 

The  whole  of  the  functions  concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sys- 
tem are  equally  active  with  those  of  digestion.  The  process  of  as- 
similation predominates  considerably  over  that  of  decomposition,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  constant  growth  of  the  body,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  more  important  organs. 

The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  frequent,  and  passed  almost 
involuntarily.  In  the  earlier  period  of  infancy,  they  differ  from  those 
in  after  life,  by  their  lighter  colour,  their  curdy  appearance,  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  decided  fetor.  After  the  first  year  they  become 
• 

^  The  foUowing  statement  of  the  number  of  palsations  during;  infancy  and  childhood, 
is  given  by  MliUer. 

At  birth, 140  to  180. 

During  the  first  year,        .  ISO  to  116. 

During  the  second  year,    .         .     115  to  100. 
During  the  third  year,  .     100  to    90. 

About  the  seventh  year,     .        .      90  to    86. 
About  the  fourteenth  year,         .       85  to    80. 
M.  Valleix,  as  the  result  of  his  examinations,  states,  the   pulse  from  the  2d  to  the 
*  21st  day  after  birth,  amounts  to  87;  at  11  months,  129;  at  14  months,  125;  and  at  20 
months,  117.     De  r Auscultation,     Paris.  1827. 

Dr.  Hohl  states,  from  his  observations,  that  at  birth  the  pulse  varies  from  100  to  156 ; 
24  hours  after  birth,  from  100  to  150;  86  hours  after  birth,  from  110  to  154;  48  hours 
after  birth,  108  to  146;  72  hours,  108  to  140;  5  days,  108  to  170.  Die  GeburtahiUfiiche 
exploration.     Halle,  1833. 

Dr.  Gorham  gives  180  as  the  mean  number  of  pulsations  from  the  fifth  month  to  the 
second  year,  and  107  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  yenr;  from  which  time  until  the 
tenth  year,  he  observed  but  little  variation  to  occur. — Med.  Gazette,  1887. 

M.  Billard  states,  that  from  his  observations,  **it  appears  that  the  pulse  of  a  very 
young  infant  is  often  not  much  more  frequent  than  that  of  an  adult,  but  it  increases  in 
frequency  in  proportion  as  the  child  advances  in  age;  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  assert,  in  a  manner  so  exclusive  and  general,  as  is  usually  done,  that  the  pulse  in 
children  is  more  frequent  than  in  adults."  It  appears  to  him  to  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  this  rule  has  many  exceptions. — Diseases  of  Infants. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Trousseau,  during  the  first  two  weeks  after  birth 
the  puli<e  may  vary  from  78  to  150;  during  the  second  two  weeks,  from  120  to  164;  one 
to  two  months,  from  96  to  182;  two  to  six  months,  100  to  162;  six  to  twelve  montha, 
100  to  160;  twel?e  to  twenty-one  months,  96  to  140. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  pulse,  as 
a  sign  of  disease  in  infants. 
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less  frequent,  darker  coloared,  and  exhale  a  stronger  odour.    They 
are  then,  also,  more  under  the  command  of  the  will. 

The  urinary  secretion  is  in  full  activity  at  birth ;  but  the  urine  is 
at  first  pale  and  watery,  and  scarcely  contains  any  of  those  peculiar 
principles  which  distinguish  it  in  after  life.  The  benzoic  acid  exists 
in  a  larger  amount  generally,  in  the  urine  of  infants  than  in  that  of 
adults. 

The  exhalant  function  of  the  skin  is  extremely  active  during  this 
age,  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  great  excitability  of  the 
dermoid  texture,  it  is  readily  augmented  by  a  slight  stimulation  and 
^as  readily  checked  by  a  trifling  diminution  of  temperature. 

Calorification  is  at  first  feeble,  the  heat  of  the  body  in  young  infants 
being,  according  to  the  investigation  of  Edwards,  and  later  observers, 
many  degrees  less  than  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life.  For 
several  months  after  birth  the  infant  suffers  severely  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  the  proper  temperature  of  its  sur- 
face can  be  maintained  only  by  sufiScient  clothing,  and  other  artificial 
means.  By  degrees,  however,  the  process  of  calorification  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  energy,  and  the  body  becomes  less  sensible  to  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes. 

The  functions  of  relation  commence  at  birth,  and  are  rapidly  deve- 
loped during  infancy,  but  do  not  attain  their  utmost  perfection  until 
a  subsequent  age.  The  moment  the  infant  emerges  from  the  womb, 
it  commences  to  cry,  and  to  move  its  body  and  its  limbs  in  different 
directions.  It  will  grasp  at  any  objects  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
sometimes  seizing  them  mechanically,  will  even  carry  them  to  its 
mouth.  If  the  breast  be  now  presented  to  it,  it  will  grasp  the  nipple 
with  its  lips,  and  instinctively  perform  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  required  in  the  act  of  sucking. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  actual  cause  which  prompts  the  first 
cries  of  the  infant,  and  the  agitation  into  which  its  limbs  are  thrown. 
They  would  appear,  however,  to  be  in  some  measure  at  least,  occa- 
sioned by  the  uneasy  sensations  to  which  the  sudden  entrance  upon  a 
new  state  of  existence  gives  rise.   The  muscular  movements  observed 
in  the  new-born  infant  are  evidently  purely  automatic  in  their  character. 
In  proportion  as  the  infant  advances  in  age,  it  exercises  the  arms 
and  hands  by  reaching  towards  the  objects  which  are  within  its  grasp  ; 
and  it  is  soon  found  to  avoid  such  as  are  not  agreeable,  and  to  be 
attracted  by  those  which  afford  pleasure.     We  often  see  very  young 
infants  seize  with  eagerness  a  finger  or  coral  presented  to  their  notice. 
Almost  all  will  place  the  hand  in  that  of  the  nurse;  or,  introducing 
one  or  more  fingers  into  the  mouth,  occupy  themselves  with  sucking. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  the  external  senses  are  but 
slightly  developed;  the  infant  is,  nevertheless, sensible  to  the  impres- 
sion of  cold,  and  experiences  pain  when  the  skin  is  irritated  or 
bounded:  very  soon,  however,  the  existence  of  the  sense  of  touch  is 
Dianifested.     The  sense  of  taste  is  also  manifested  very  early;  that  of 
SDiell,  however,  is  but  imperfectly  developed  until  a  later  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  li- 
Diited  extent  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 
It  is  not  until  about  the  third  or  fourth  week  that  any  indication  is 
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presented  of  the  exercise  of  sight  or  hearing ;  bat  subsequently  to  this 
period  these  senses  speedily  acquire  their  full  development  Vi- 
vidly illuminated  objects,  it  is  certain,  very  soon  attract  the  infant, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  eyes  are  merely  directed  to  them,  at  first, 
passively.  Light  would  appear  to  be  at  all  times  pleasing  to  the  in- 
fant, which  seems  naturally  to  dislike  darkness;  but  a  very  bright 
light  is  annoying  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  eye  at  this  period. 

JBunger  and  thirst,  and  the  instinctive  desire  for  the  constant  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs  are  among  the  intei^nal  sensations 
which  are  first  experienced;  they  have,  during  infancy,  the  same  ge- 
neral characters  which  they  exhibit  in  after  life. 

Those  sensations  which  prompt  to  the  exercise  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, and  probably  those  connected  with  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
and  bladder,  are  experienced  at  a  very  early  period.  As  infancy  ad- 
vances, the  first  of  these  sensations  is  more  intense,  perhaps,  than  in 
the  after  ages  of  existence.  So  soon  as  the  muscles  become  sufficiently 
developed,  and  the  locomotive  organs  generally  have  acquired  ade- 
quate strength  and  vigour,  the  infant,  during  its  waking  hours,  is  in 
almost  constant  motion ; — indeed,  while  in  health,  a  state  of  inaction, 
for  a  single  instant,  would  appear  to  be  to  it  one  of  actual  suffering. 

The  motions  of  the  arms  are  those  first  brought  into  exercise;  to 
these  succeed  those  of  the  head,  which,  at  first  tottering,  now  becomes 
fixed  upon  the  neck.  In  proportion  as  the  faculty  of  vision  is  deve- 
loped, the  movements  of  the  head  become  of  a  more  decided  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  infant  will  turn  his  head,  on  the  lap 
or  pillow,  to  either  side,  upon  which  a  brilliant  object  is  presented.  At 
the  age  of  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  earlier,  he  voluntarily  fixes  his 
attention  upon  surrounding  objects,  and  is  attracted  particularly  by  a 
strong  light;  hence  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  rays  of  light  from 
falling  obliquely  upon  the  face  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  lest  the  axis 
of  vision  should,  in  consequence,  be  made  to  deviate  from  the  right 
direction. 

At  birth,  and  for  several  months  subsequently,  the  imperfect  ossi- 
fication of  the  bones,  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  head,  and  the 
smallness  and  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  the  laxity  of  the  articulations, 
and  the  imperfect  development  of  the  muscles,  render  the  erect  pos- 
ture and  progression  impossible.  By  degrees,  however,  the  inferior 
extremities  acquire  an  augmented  size,  the  bones  become  more  solid, 
the  articulations  firmer,  and  the  spinal  column,  by  the  increased  ossi- 
fication of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  of  the  processes  for  mus- 
cular attachment,  is  better  adapted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body. 
At  the  same  time,  the  muscles  become  more  fibrinous,  and  augment 
in  bulk  and  strength. 

Until  the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  the  infant  can  scarcely  support 
its  head,  but  is  constantly  seen  moving  it  about  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, it  appearing  too  heavy  to  enable  the  muscles  of  the  neck  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  to  direct  properly  its  movements.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  however,  the  infant,  in  general,  becomes  able  to  hold 
the  head  erect;  and  in  a  few  weeks  later,  to  support  its  body 
with  tolerable  firmness  in  the  sitting  posture.  The  widening  of  the 
hips  increasing,  the  sitting  position  is  constantly  becoming  more  firm 
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and  easy;  and  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the  infant  is  able  to 
place  himself  in  it,  and  to  move  the  body  from  side  to  side,  or  for- 
wards and  backwards,  with  perfect  facility.  It  is  abont  this  period 
it  commences  to  creep.  The  firmness  and  muscular  power  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  next  developed;  but  it  is  not  until  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  month,  and  often  much  later,  that  the  infant  is  able  to 
raise  itself  npon  its  feet  and  to  walk;  after  which  period,  the  motions 
of  the  limbs  become  daily  more  firm,  prompt  and  active;  the  power 
to  assume  the  several  attitudes,  and  to  exercise  the  various  movements 
of  which  the  human  body  is  capable,  is  quickly  acquired ;  and,  from 
the  very  great  suppleness  of  the  entire  frame,  the  child  pursues  with 
ease  and  delight  all  those  muscular  exercises  which  require  facility 
and  quickness  of  motion,  rather  than  strength  or  skill. 

From  this  view  of  the  gradual  and  successive  development  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  will  be  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  the  precautions,  given  In  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, to  keep  the  infant  in  a  horizontal  position  until  the  muscles  have 
acquired  suflBcient  strength  to  maintain  the  head  erect;  and  even  after 
that,  to  support  carefully  the  trunk  of  the  body,  whenever  the  infant 
is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  until  the  firmness  of  the  spinal  column, 
and  the  power  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it,  are  adequate  to  its  sus- 
tentation;  and,  finally,  to  desist  from  all  premature  attempts  to  place 
the  child  upon  its  feet,  and  from  every  effort  to  induce  it  to  walk  at 
too  early  a  period.  A  neglect  of  these  precautions  is  often  produc- 
tive of  serious  inconvenience,  and  even  permanent  deformity. 

Doring  the  first  few  weeks  of  existence,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  entirely  wanting.  The  whole  external  world  appears, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  be,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  the  infant.  Uncon- 
scious of  existence,  it  awakes  merely  to  satisfy  the  instinctive  calls 
for  food,  and  when  these  are  appeased,  falls  again  into  a  state  of  re- 
pose. A  state  of  sleep  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  that  which  is  the 
most  natural  to  it  at  ihis  period.  The  little  being  is  only  wakeful 
and  restless  when  suffering  from  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  or  other  un- 
easy sensations. 

It  is  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  which  seems  to  constitute  the 
entire  nervous  apparatus  of  the  infant  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently.    During  a  considerable  portion  of  infancy  these  nerves,  in- 
deed, preserve  a  very  decided  predominance  of  action;  the  organic 
foQctions  being  then  in  greater  activity  than  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  life.     By  degrees,  as  the  brain  becomes  more  perfectly  organized, 
atid  sensibility  is  rendered  more  acute  and  discriminating,  the  infant 
gradually  emerges  from  its  merely  vegetable  existence,  and  exhibits 
the  indications  of  commencing  intelligence;  its  eye  takes  cognizance 
of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  by  degrees  learns  to  • 
distinguish  them  from  each  other;  its  ear,  also,  becomes  sensible  to 
Boaads,  and  discriminates  between  such  as  are  harsh  and  repulsive, 
*nd  those  which  are  soft  and  pleasing.     It  soon  commences,  now,  to 
know  its  parents  or  its  nurse,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
individuals  of  the  family,  and  these  latter  from  strangers.     It  mani- 
fests desires  and  will;  it  experiences  affection,  aversion,  anger,  joy, 
and  grief;  it  becomes  capable  of  laughter  and  of  genuine  tears.    In- 
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fants  rarely  smile  before  thej  are  three  weeks  old — but  usually  it  is 
not,  according  to  Billard,  until  about  the  age  of  one  month  that  an 
infant  really  begins  to  laugh. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  year — sometimes  sooner — attempts  are 
ma({e  at  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the 
infant  is  possessed  of  speech.  For  some  time  previously  to  this  pe- 
riod the  infant  makes  known  its  wants  by  various  expressive  ges- 
tures of  the  face  and  hands,  and  by  inarticulate  sounds,  the  meaning 
of  which  its  attendants  soon  learn  to  understand. 

The  articulation  of  the  infant  is,  at  first,  very  defective,  and  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  many  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  tones  of  the 
infantile  voice  are  weak,  shrill,  and  deficient  in  modulation;  nor  do 
they  attain  to  their  full  perfection  until  some  time  after  puberty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  infant  passes  less  time' in  sleep. 
Nevertheless,  the  constant  exercise  to  which  the  waking  hours  are 
devoted,  renders  a  still  larger  amount  of  sleep  necessary  than  in  the 
adult;  the  repose  is,  also,  much  more  perfect  and  profound.  At  this 
period,  the  intervals  of  sleep  are  very  irregular;  whenever  the  senses 
or  the  muscles  become  fatigued,  slumber  immediately  ensues,  but,  as 
the  age  of  infancy  advances,  the  period  of  wakefulness  is  prolonged, 
and  sleep  occurs  only  at  regular  periods, — most  generally,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  and  ceases  with  the  return  of  light  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

During  the  entire  period  of  infancy,  the  nervous  susceptibility  is 
particularly  acute — all  impressions  are  vividly  felt,  though  usually 
transient  in  their  effects.  Sympathetic  affections  from  reflex  action 
are  readily  induced,  and  often  give  rise  to  irregular  or  morbid  action 
from  trifling  irritations. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  the  termination  of  infancy,  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  proceeds  regularly,  and  often 
with  great  rapidity.  The  senses  soon  acquire  their  utmost  degree  of 
activity,  and  the  perceptions  become  prompt  and  rapid.  The  memory 
has  at  this  period  a  very  great  activity  and  extent — enabling  the  in- 
fant not  only  to  treasure  up  the  ideas  excited  by  the  physical  and 
other  properties  of  the  thousand  objects  which  surround  him,  but  the 
words,  also,  or  the  names  which  have  been  affixed  to  them,  as  well  as 
those  by  which  the  various  sensations  and  wants,  which  he  himself 
experiences,  are  expressed.  A  knowledge  of  the  prominent  qualities 
of  external  objects,  and  of  language,  is,  in  fact,  acquired,  almost  ex- 
clusively, during  infancy  and  childhood. 

While  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of  language  are  thus  active, 
those  of  comparison,  reflection,  judgment — the  reasoning  powers, — 
are  in  a  great  measure  absent.  It  is  by  instinct,  or  from  present  sen- 
sations only,  that  the  infant  appears  to  judge  and  to  reason:  hence 
the  numerous  errors  into  which  he  constantly  falls,  and  the  necessity 
of  giving,  by  a  proper  education,  a  correct  and  useful  direction  to  his 
ideas.  From  the  want  of  reflection,  judgment,  and  experience,  the 
infant  is  credulous,  docile,  and  ingenuous: — he  is  pleased  with  trifles, 
and  lives,  as  it  were,  for  the  present  moment  only. 

All  the  affective  faculties,  if  we  except  those  connected  with  the 
reproductive  instinct,  manifest  themselves  in  a  striking  manner  during 
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the  latter  stages  of  infancy,  and  give  rise  to  their  appropriate  ex- 
pressions and  gestures.  Thus  the  young  being  exhibits,  from  an 
early  period,  the  feelings  of  attachment  and  aversion,  of  anger,  vanity, 
jeaioQsy,  pride,  and  shame;  and  the  frequent  and  unrestrainecj  in- 
dulgence of  one  or  the  other  of  these  passions,  unless  a  judicious 
moral  culture  is  early  commenced,  causes  it  to  obtain  a  predominance, 
which  will  materially  affect  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  in  after  life. 

The  higher  sentiments,  as  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  religion,  are 
among  the  latest  to  come  into  operation,  requiring  some  assistance 
from  the  understanding  for  their  direction  and  support. 

2.-Childhood. 

The  age  of  childhood  commences  with  the  second  dentition,  and  ex- 
tends to  puberty;  including,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  this 
climate,  the  period  of  life  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  years. 
It  is  the  second  infancy^  according  to  the  division  of  ages,  adopted  by 
M.  Halle. 

Organization,'^ kX  the  commencement  of  childhood,  the  twenty 
teeth  produced  by  the  first  dentition,  during  infancy,  become  separated 
from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  the  increased  expansion  of  the  dental  arches ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  molaris  in  each  jaw,  become 
loose  and  fall  out,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the  appearance, 
daring  the  progress  of  childhood  and  youth,  of  twenty-six  permanent 
teeth. 

By  the  enlarged  size  of  the  maxillary  bones,  the  face  assumes  a 
greater  depth  and- breadth,  and  the  general  character  of  the  counte- 
nance becomes  materially  changed.  Towards  the  period  of  puberty, 
this  change  is  still  further  increased,  in  males,  by  the  appearance 
upon  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  of  a  fine  downy  hair,  which  subsequently 
increases  in  thickness  and  coarseness,  constituting  the  beard  of  the 
adult. 

While  the  second  set  of  teeth  are  making  their  appearance,  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  acquire  a  more  perfect  development.     The 
lower  extremities  assume  a  size  and  bulk  still  more  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  upper  limbs;  and  the  pelvis,  especially  in  females,  be- 
comes deeper  and  more  expanded.     The  bones  become  still   more 
completely  ossified,  and  those  portions  of  them  which,  in  the  infant, 
>^ere  united  by  cartilage  only,  are,  during  this  age,  consolidated  with 
the  body  of  the  bone.     The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  acquire 
their  full  development;  thejointstheir  permanent  forms,  and  increased 
firmness;  the  permanent  cartilages  assume  a  greater  degree  of  den- 
sity, as  well  as  the  various  aponeuroses  and  ligamentous  bands. 

The  muscles  are  still  small,  but  fuller,  denser,  and  of  greater  strength 
and  activity,  than  in  infancy;  in  the  male,  they  have  also  a  greater 
^iegree  of  prominence,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  absorption  of 
the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  the  increased  density  of  the  cellular  mem- 
hrane.  This  absorption  and  condensation  does  not  take  place  to  the 
s^me  extent  in  the  female,  in  whom,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
life,  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  other  external  parts  of  the  body,  con- 
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tinue,  in  consequence,  fuller,  rounder,  and  more  plump  than  in  the 
male. 

The  thorax  acquires,  during  childhood,  a  greater  degree  of  ezpan* 
sioiL  and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  augment  in  size.  The  dimensions 
of  the  larynx  are  likewise  increased;  and  towards  the  period  of  pu- 
berty it  presents,  in  the  male,  a  considerable  prominence  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck ;  which,  however,  is  more  marked  in  some  sub- 
jects than  in  others.  The  rima  glottidis  is  also  enlarged,  and  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  elongated. 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  brain — particularly  of 
the  anterior  and  superior  portions  of  the  cerebrum — are  gradually 
perfected  during  childhood.  About  the  period  of  puberty,  the  cere- 
bellum acquires  a  very  rapid  development,  being  then  nearly  twice 
as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  other  portions  of  the  brain,  as  it  was  at 
birth.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  nervous  system  become  per- 
fected in  organization,  and  all  the  organs  of  sense  attain,  during  child- 
hood, their  complete  development. 

Towards  the  close  of  childhood,  the  organs  of  generation,  in  both 
sexes,  are  fully  evolved,  and  become  covered,  externally,  with  hair. 
In  the  female,  at  this  period,  the  mamm»  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest. 

All  the  parts  of  the  body  preserve,  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
childhood,  much  of  the  softness  of  infancy;  the  predominance  of  the 
white  fluids,  however,  gradually  diminishes;  but  the  various  tissues 
are  still  liberally  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  and  the  capillary  sys- 
tem is  still  more  extensively  expanded  than  in  after  life. 

Functions, — The  whole  of  the  vital  functions  proceed  rapidly 
during  childhood  towards  their  complete  development. 

Digestion  is  still  extremely  active;  almost  every  species  of  whole- 
some aliment  is  rapidly  converted  into  chyme  by  the  stomach;  the 
appetite  is  acute,  and  a  frequent  and  plentiful  supply  of  food  is  de- 
manded. The  sense  of  hunger  is  more  imperious,  and  less  easily 
borne  at  this  age,  than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  Thirst,  or 
a  desire  for  aqueous  diluents,  is  more  frequently  experienced  than 
during  childhood,  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  more  solid  and  sti- 
mulating character  of  the  food  that  is  eaten,  as  from  the  greater  waste 
of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  by  the  active  muscular  exercise  to 
which  the  child  is  prompted  by  an  instinctive  impulse. 

Nutrition  is  equally  active  with  digestion,  assimilation  still  predo- 
minating over  decomposition;  and  hence  the  body  continues  to  in- 
crease in  size.  The  cessation  of  growth  seldom  takes  place  until  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  year;  and  Quetelet  has  found,  from  nume- 
rous comparative  observations,  that  in  the  male,  the  height  frequently 
increases  after  the  above  period,  even  as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth  year; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  regular  physiological  increase 
in  other  organs,  especially  in  diflFerent  portions  of  the  brain,  may  oc- 
cur even  beyond  this  period. 

Respiration,  although  not  so  frequent  as  in  infancy,  is  fuller  and 
deeper,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  expansion  of  the  chest;  and  a 
larger  amount  of  oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  process.  The  action  of 
the  heart,  though  still  frequent,  is  less  so  than  in  infancy,  and  more 
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energetic  The  process  of  calorification  has  an  increased  degree  of 
activity,  conseqnentlj  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher,  and 
more  uniformly  maintained,  the  influence  of  moderate  degrees  of  cold 
being  borne  with  greater  impunity. 

The  functions  of  all  the  external  senses  are  peculiarly  acute,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  augment  daily  in  extent,  as  well 
as  in  activity.  The  powers  of  observing,  comparing,  judging,  of  rea- 
soning generally,  though  still  imperfect,  have  acquired  a  much  greater 
extent  and  accuracy.  The  memory  is  still  quick  and  tenacious, 
fience  this  period  of  life  is,  with  great  propriety,  the  one  usually  de- 
voted to  mental  education. 

Not  only  is  the  intellect  in  childhood  more  fully  expanded,  but  the 
higher  moral  faculties  have  likewise  come  into  action.  The  child  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  of  understanding,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  his  several  duties, 
whether  of  a  natural,  civil,  or  religious  character.  He  acts  less  from 
instinct  and  feeling,  and  more  from  deliberation  and  judgment,  than 
the  infant;  nevertheless,  he  is  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  slave  of 
impulse  and  of  passion. 

The  expressions  and  gestures  of  childhood  are  strongly  marked, 
and  very  mutable,  betraying  the  great  activity  of  the  mind,  and  the 
varied  sensations  that  are  experienced  in  rapid  succession.  This  pe- 
riod of  life  is  noted  for  great  inquisitiveness  and  extreme  loquacity. 
Towards  the  latter  period  of  childhood,  articulation  has  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection;  the  voice  does  not,  however,  ac- 
quire its  full  depth  and  compass  until  subsequent  to  the  period  of  pu- 
berty. 

The  same  desire  for  constant  bodily  exertion  exists,  to  a  greater 
extent,  even  than  in  infancy.  Confinement  of  all  kinds  is  endured 
with  difficulty,  and,  if  too  long  continued,  is  productive  of  serious  in- 
jury to  health.  Sleep  is  still  profound,  and  a  much  greater  amount 
is  demanded  than  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life. 

As  puberty  approaches,  the  genital  functions,  and  the  desires  con- 
nected with  them,  begin  to  be  developed.  The  menstrual  discharge 
in  females  usually  commences  towards  this  period. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  we  have  presented  the  condition  of 
the  organization,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  at  the  se- 
veral stages  of  development,  from  infancy  to  puberty,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  generality  of  cases.     Exceptions,  however,  frequently  occur,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  period  and  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
march  of  organization  in  individual  organs  takes  place,  and  the  acti- 
vity of  their  respective  functions  is  displayed,  but  in  the  period  of 
growth,  and  full  development  of  the  entire  organism. 

The  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  birth,  does  not  aflFord 
always  a  positive  indication  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  hu- 
man body,  nor  of  any  one  of  its  organs.  Climate,  moral  and  physical 
education,  diet,  regimen,  and  various  other  circumstances,  produce  so 
powerful  an  influence  either  in  retarding  or  accelerating  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole,  or  certain  parts  of  the  organism,  that  the  same 
physiological  condition  of  individual  organs,  or  of  the  entire  system, 
^1  occur  in  one  individual  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
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sooner  or  later  than  in  another.  Thus,  the  age'of  puberty,  especially 
in  females,  is  attained,  in  tropical  climates,  at  an  age  at  which,  in 
colder  regions,  the  individual  is  still  scarcely  emerged  from  infancy. 
In  fact,  ail  those  circumstances  which  exert  a  stimulating  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system,  or  which  tend  to  call  early  into  exercise 
particular  organs,  are  calculated  to  produce  a  rapid  and  premature 
development  of  function,  and  at  the  same  time  by  hurrying  the  orga- 
nism through  the  various  stages  of  organization,  impair  its  energies, 
and  abridge  the  period  of  its  existence.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  thing  calculated  to  abstract  the  organs  of  the  body  from  the 
full  influence  of  the  natural  stimuli — to  retard  their  exercise  or  im- 
pair their  nutrition,  will  protract  the  period  of  their  development,  or 
even  prevent  their  complete  organization.  Thus,  in  warm  climates, 
the  stage  of  infancy  is  extremely  short,  that  of  puberty  is  early  at- 
tained,— the  period  of  maturity  arrives  and  passes  with  equal  rapi- 
dity, and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  is  experienced,  often,  when,  in 
colder  climates,  the  body  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  vigour. 
A  soft  and  luxurious  life,  heating  aliments  and  drinks,  deprivation  of 
muscular  exercise,  premature  exercise  of  the  intellectual  organs,  or 
early  excitement  of  the  passions,  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cold  climates,  and  by  deficient  or  unnutritious 
food,  the  want  of  proper  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  other 
depressing  causes,  the  development  of  the  body  is  retarded,  and  its 
complete  organization,  with  the  full  and  vigorous  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, if  attained  at  all,  is  attained  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  a  late 
period. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  to  which  the  child  is  subjected  from  birth, 
or  during  the  period  of  infancy  or  childhood,  a  single  organ,  or  sys- 
tem of  organs,  acquires  a  degree  of  development  beyond  that  of  the 
rest,  and  causes  the  functions  performed  by  it  to  assume  a  very  evi- 
dent predominance.  Thus,  in  some  children,  the  head  is  large,  and 
great  activity  and  intelligence  are  early  displayed ;  in  such,  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system  has  acquired  a  predominance  of  development  and 
function,  constitutin^he  nervous  temperament.  In  other  children, 
great  muscular  power  is  early  displayed;  the  chest  is  capacious;  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  well  nourished,  and  the  complexion  florid ; 
the  circulatory  system,  and  the  organs  engaged  in  haematosis  and  nu- 
trition^ predominate; — there  is  considerable  strength  and  activity  of 
body,  with,  in  general,  moderate  intellectual  activity  or  power.  This 
constitutes  the  sanguineous  temperament 

A  prominent  abdomen,  with  a  languid  circulation,  and  paleness  of 
the  skin,  a  craving  appetite,  and  but  little  activity  either  of  mind  or 
body,  indicate  the  predominance  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  lym- 
phatic system,  and  constitute  the  marks  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment. 

*'  The  expression  of  the  countenance,  or  form  of  the  features,  is 
also,''  remarks  Evanson,  "  some  indication  of  the  prevailing  tempera- 
ment. Thus,  the  development  of  the  forehead  indicates  the  propor- 
tion of  the  encephalon :  the  part  between  the  forehead  and  mouth  is, 
in  general,  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  thorax,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  abdomen;  so 
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that  in  each  we  have  an  index  of  the  temperament,  whether  cranial 
(nervous)  thoracic  (sanguineous)  or  abdominal  (lymphatic.)" 

Other  varieties  of  temperament  occur,  and  some  individuals  pre- 
sent no  strongly  marked  temperament — the  development  of  the  seve- 
ral organs  being  nearly  equal;  or^^on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one 
of  the  above  temperaments  may  occur  in  the  same  individual.  In  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  the  lymphatic  temperament  has  a  tendency  to 
prevail.  The  nervous  becomes  more  particularly  manifest  at  or  after 
the  age  of  seven,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  brain  attains  a  more  full 
development,  while  the  sanguineous  belongs,  more  properly,  to  a  later 
period,  when  the  thoracic  organs  acquire  their  proper  organization 
and  fulness  of  function. 

The  particular  temperament  of  the  individual  may  be  born  with, 
him,  and  in  many  cases  is  hereditary;  or  it  may  be  developed  during 
infancy  and  childhood  by  the  influence  of  the  external  agents  to  which 
the  child  is  subjected,  or  by  errors  in  his  physical  and  moral  treat- 
ment. The  leading  principle  upon  which  the  treatment  of  children 
should  be  invariably  conducted,  is  to  allow  to  every  organ  its  equal 
and  appropriate  nutriment;  and  while  no  one  is  forced  into  activity 
prematurely,  to  give  to  each  its  equal  and  appropriate  share  of  exer- 
cise,— promoting  the  development,  at  the  proper  season,  of  those  which 
are  deficient  in  activity,  and  removing  every  unnecessary  stimulant 
from  such  as  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  disproportionate  development 
and  activity  of  function. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  there  exists  a  very  strong  predispo- 
sition to  disease.     This  predisposition  is  the  greatest  within  the  first 
year  subsequent  to  birth,  and  it  gradually  decreases  with  the  increase 
m  the  age  of  the  child.     During  the  first  few  weeks  of  existence,  the 
imperfect  organization  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  the  deficiency 
ia  vigour  of  most  of  its  functions,  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ac- 
tion of  various  agents,  the  impression  of  which,  while  it  may' be  sus- 
tained with  comparative  impunity  at  a  later  period,  produces,  in  the 
delicate  organs  of  the  infant,  the  most  serious  disturbance,  resulting,, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  in  a  rapid  extinction  of  life.    At  birth, 
*n4  for  a  short  time  subsequently,  the  vital  powers  are,  in  fact,  so 
feeble,  that  they  present  but  little  resistance  to  the  agents  by  which 
Aey  are  assailed,  but  sink  rapidly  under  their  influence.^     Even  when 
the  infant  has  become  endued  with  greater  tenacity  of  life,  the  predo- 
niinant  activity  of  the  ganglionic  system,  and  of  the  nutritive  function, 
wd  the  extent  of  the  capillaries  throughout  every  organ  and  tissup. 


^  Duriog  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  1146  children  under  one  year  of  age  died  in 
^adelphia  from  debiUiy  alone. 
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give  to  each  a  degree  of  snsccptibilitj,  and  a  tendencj  to  take  on 
morbid  action,  far  beyond  what  it  poseesses  at  any  fntnre  period  of 
life ;  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  increased  as  the  more  import- 
ant organs  become  more  or  less  rapidly  developed,  and  assume,  for 
a  season,  a  predominance  of  action. 

The  large  amount  of  arterial  blood  with  which,  during  infancy,  all 
parts  of  the  organism  are  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition,  causes 
a  state  of  hypersemia,  in  one  or  other  of  the  tissues,  to  be  readily  pro- 
duced; while  the  exalted  activity  of  the  capillary  system  during  the 
progress  of  development,  and  especially  in  those  organs  in  which  nu- 
trition for  the  time  predominates,  is  quickly  transformed,  by  any  ac* 
cidental  irritation,  into  inflammatory  action.^ 

'  The  skin,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  are,  in  the  infant,  the  principal  surfaces  upon 
which  morbid  impressions  are  received,  and  consequently  th^  are 
those  also  in  which  disease  usually  commences.  It  seldom,  however, 
remains  for  any  length  of  time  confined  to  these  tissues,  but,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  from  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  system,  is  sooner  or  later  reflected  upon  other,  and  often 
distant  organs;  in  this  manner  increasing  the  extent  of  morbid  action 
— or  ceasing  at  the  part  where  it  originally  commenced,  as  it  augments 
in  intensity  in  the  organ  secondarily  affected,  changes  thus  its  loca- 
tion. It  is  in  this  manner  that  afi'ections  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal, 
and  respiratory  organs  reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  that  the 
brain  becomes,  in  early  life,  so  generally  involved  in  the  course  of 
nearly  every  disease  that  occurs,  when  it  is  of  a  severe  or  protracted 
character. 

The  diseases  of  children  are,  in  fact,  very  rarely  simple.  If  they 
attack  those  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  health,  it  is  seldom 
that  they  pass  through  their  different  stages,  without  some  other  oc- 
curring, and  thus  diminishing  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  favourable 
termination.  As  Barthez  and  Rilliet  very  correctly  remark,  this  first 
complication  very  often  creates  a  second,  and  these  successive  maladies 
constitute  a  continued  series  of  morbid  conditions,  which  frequently 
cease  only  with  the  life  of  the  patient. 

In  other  cases  the  secondary  affection,  instead  of  succeeding,  makes 
its  appearance  before  the  termination  of  the  primary  disease,  pro- 
ducing a  combination  of  symptoms  at  first  view  altogether  inexplica- 
ble. 

MM.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  have  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  children  there  exists  any 
relation  in  regard  to  their  character  and  location.  The  result  of  their 
observations  has  proved,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  one 

^  During  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  the  entire  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia* 
excluding  the  still-born,  those  from  old  age,  congenital  malformations,  and  casualties* 
was  48,694;  of  which  26,510,  or  64.4  per  cent.,  were  of  children  under  15  years  of  age: 
namely. 

Under  1  year  of  age,  12,467  or  25.61  percent  of  the  entire  no.,  and  47.  of  those  under  15. 

Between  1  and  2  years,  5,570  or  11.43  "  "  27.  " 

"       2  and  5    **       5,470  or  11.  "  "  27.  " 

"       5  and  10  ««       2,808  or   4.74         "  **  8.7  " 

"     10  and  16  "         695  or    1.42         "  *«  2.7         " 
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disease  predisposes  to  the  occnrrence  of  another,  which  is  either  iden- 
tical with  or  analogoos  to  it  in  its  nature,  or  which  is  seated  in  the 
same  tissue  or  organ — the  primary  affection  acting  as  a  kind  of  local 
Btimnliis  or  irritation  which  solicits  the  development  of  the  second. 

The  closer  that  diseases  resemble  each  other  in  their  nature,  the 
more  they  have  a  tendency  to  succeed  to,  or  produce  each  other. 
Thus,  Barthez  and  Rilliet  remark,  that  if  the  first  disease  is  an  inflam- 
mation, we  soon  find  one  or  more  phlegmasia^  to  develop  themselves, 
as  secondary  or  tertiary  affections.  U  a  dropsy  exist  in  one  portion 
of  the  body,  other  organs  are  liable  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  a  serous 
efiusion  or  infiltration.  If  tubercles  form  in  one  of  the  tissues,  they 
speedily  become  generally  diffused.  In  a  word,  there  exists  particular 
diatheses,  that  is  to  say,  general  conditions  of  the  organism,  which  pre- 
dispose it  to  the  occurrence  of  one  particular  form  of  disease  rather 
than  another,  which  disease  will  often  occur  simultaneously  or  succes- 
sively in  several  organs,  as  the  result  of  the  same  exciting  cause,  or 
even  where  no  such  cause  is  apparent.  These  diatheses  are  some- 
times primitive,  preceding  the  local  affection ;  in  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  secondary,  or  the  result  of  some  local  disease. 

During  infancy,  morbid  action  always  exhibits  a  greater  tendency 
to  spread  over  the  tissues  in  which  it  occurs,  than  in  the  adult.     This 
is  especially  the  case  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  these, 
unless  quickly  arrested  by  appropriate  remedies,  almost  invariably  ex- 
tend themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  along  the  course  of  the 
membrane;  increasing  thus  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  the  chances  of  its  favourable  termination.     It  is  sel- 
dom that  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  in  infants  is  not 
found  to  extend  to  some  distance  into  the  oesophagus,  or  into  the  larynx. 
The  diphtheritic  or  pseudo-membranous  angina  of  childhood,  is  con- 
fined, in  but  a  very  few  cases,  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  extends 
into  the  nose,  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the  ears,  as  well  as  into 
the  larynx,  and  down  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus;  producing, 
when  it  invades  the  larynx,  all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  croup.     In 
croup,  we  have   this  tendency  of  inflammation  to  spread  along  the 
course  of  mucous  surfaces  strikingly  exemplified.     Confined  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  and  upper  portions  of  the 
trachea,  the  inflammation  descends  from  thence,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
into  the  bronchi  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs.     The  same  thing  takes 
place  in  inflammations  of  the  digestive  canal;  their  tendency  being  to 
spread  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Effusion,  whether  of  serum  or  of  lymph,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  occur, 
and  often  at  a  very  early  period,  in  the  inflammations  of  the  serous 
wd  mucous  tissues  during  infancy.     A  very  slight  irritation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane  will  early  give  rise  to  effusions  of  serum  in  the 
hrain;  while  towards  the  commencement  of  dentition,  when  the  muci- 
parous follicles  of  the  intestines  become  developed,  any  accidental  cause 
exciting  these  to  an  increased  activity  of  function,  will  produce  the 
°^08t  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  bowels.    Upon  both  the  serous 
^^i  mucous  membranes,  inflammation  during  infancy  has  a  tendency 
^  produce  exudations  of  lymph ; — the  production  of  diphtheritic  exu- 
dations upon  the  mucous  surfaces  would  appear  to  be,  in  some  meaaute^ 
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a  result  of  inflammatorj  action  peculiar  to  infancy.  Not  only  do 
these  exudations  occur  upon  the  throat  and  respiratory  tubes,  but  also 
upon  the  apertures  of  the  genito-urinary  organs ;  the  contour  of  the 
anus;  the  external  meatus  of  the  ears;  the  folds  of  the  groin,  and 
other  similar  parts,  when  these  are  in  a  state  of  excoriation  or  ulcera- 
tion.— ( Trousseau.) 

The  delicacy  of  the  skin  during  the  earlier  stages  of  infancy,  its 
extreme  irritability,  and  very  great  vascularity,  render  its  several  tis- 
sues peculiarly  liable  to  disease  of  various  graded,  from  the  simplest 
rash  to  the  most  violent  inflammation,  terminating  rapidly  in  extensive 
disorganization;  and  from  the  action  of  causes,  which  in  the  adult 
would  scarcely  produce  any  morbid  effect.  Infancy  is,  in  fact,  the 
age  when  eruptive  complaints  most  commonly  prevail,  especially  those 
of  an  acute  character.  A  large  number  of  the  cutaneous  diseases  oc- 
curring at  this  period  are  evidently  dependent  upon  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs:  others  are  produced  by  a  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  few,  without  including  the  febrile  exanthemata,  are  the 
result  of  irritations  directly  applied  to  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  febrile  exanthemata  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  period  of  infancy;  this  is  particularly  true  of  measles  and  scarlet 
fever — diseases  that  are  but  seldom  met  with  in  the  adult.^ 

The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is  liable,  in  the  infant,  to  various 
grades  of  inflammation ;  in  general,  however,  of  a  very  acute  charac- 
ter ;  bronchitis  and  croup  being  among  the  most  common  and  fatal  dis- 
eases of  infancy.  Laryngitis  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
same  is  true  of  pneumonic  inflammation  and  pleuritis.  These  affec- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs  are,  in  general,  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  cold,  and  often  from  the  improper  exposure  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  dictates  of  fashion,  rather 
than  those  of  prudence,  being  consulted  in  relation  to  the  dress  of  in- 
fants. Among  the  German  population  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  clothing  their  children  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  part  of  the  breast  and  lower  portion  of  the  neck  exposed. 
Dr.  Eberle  met  with  but  one  case  of  croup,  during  a  practice  of  six 
years,  and  this  case  occurred  in  a  family  who  had  adopted  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  dress,  in  which  the  neck  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
are  left  uncovered. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  pneumonia 
most  generally  met  with  in  infants, — it  being  maintained  by  many  re- 

^  In  Fhiladclphia,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  2154  deaths  occarred  from 
scarlatina,  in  individuals  under  lo  years  of  oge,  viz.:  122  in  infants  under  1  year ;  400 
in  those  between  1  and  2  years;  1083  in  those  between  2  and  5;  493  in  children  be- 
tween 5  and  10;  and  50  in  those  between  10  and  15;  and  but  66  in  individuals  beyond 
this  age. 

During  the  same  period,  574  deaths  occurred  from  measles,  in  individuals  under  15 
years  of  age,  viz.:  93  in  those  under  1  year;  168  in  those  between  1  and  2 ;  253  in  thoM 
between  2  and  5;  59  in  those  between  5  and  10;  and  G  in  those  between  10  and  16  j 
and  but  8  in  individuals  beyond  this  age.  The  deaths  from  these  two  diseases  com- 
prised rather  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  within  the  same 
period,  in  individuals  under  15  years  of  nge. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  number  of  deaths  that  occur,  smallpox  is  less  ex- 
clusively a  disease  of  early  life;  for  within  the  above  period,  844  deaths  took  place  from 
this  disease,  of  which  257  were  of  individaals  over  15  years  of  age. 
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cent  writers  on  the  disease,  that  in  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  individual  lobules  of  the  lungs,  while 
lobar  pneumonia  is  more  common  in  children  beyond  this  age. 

What  has  been  termed  by  many  lobular  pneumonia  is  certainly  very 
common  in  infants  under  five  years  of  age ;  such,  at  leadt,  is  the  result 
of  our  own  experience.  But  young  infants  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia,  nor  is  lobular  pneumonia  exclusively 
confined  to  them.  Both  forms  of  disease  occur  during  infancy  as  well 
as  subsequently,  and  from  precisely  the  same  causes  as  give  rise  to  the 
same  forms  of  disease  in  adults. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  of  idiopathic  pneumonia,  oc- 
curring in  patients  under  ten  years  of  age,  which  came  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Charles  West,  at  the  London  Infirmary  for  children,  in 
the  years  1841  and  1843,  thirty-three  were  in  infants  under  one  year; 
Hventy-Beven  in  those  between  one  and  five;  and  fifteen  in  those  over 
five  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  West,  the  period  of  infancy  at 
which  pneumonia  is  most  prevalent,  coincides  exactly  with  that  during 
which  the  process  of  dentition  is  going  on  most  actively — namely, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  month. 

Dn  West  presents,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  general  results  of  thirty- 
seven  post-mortem  examinations  of  children  who  died  of  pneumonia. 
The  morbid  appearances  are  arranged  under  the  heads  lobar,  lobular, 
or  vesicular  pneumonia,  according  as  one  or  other  form  of  the  disease 
predominated. 
Of  these  37  cases,  22  were  lobar,  11  lobular,  and  4  vesicular. 
Of  the  22  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  2  were  infants  under  1  year 
of  age,  9  infants  between  1  and  2  years  old,  8  infants  between  2  and 
5  years,  and  3  children  over  5  years  of  age. 

Of  the  11  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia,  one  was  in  an  infant  under  1 
year  of  age,  4  in  infants  between  1  and  2,  4  in  infants  between  2  and 
5,  and  2  in  children  over  6  years  of  age. 

Of  the  4  cases  of  vesicular  pneumonia,  one  was  in  an  infant  between 
1  and  2  years  of  age,  2  in  infants  between  2  and  5,  and  1  in  a  child 
over  5  years  of  age. 
Of  the  22  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  18  were  idiopathic. 
Of  the  11  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia,  5  were  idiopathic,  and  3  of 
the  4  cases  of  vesicular  pneumonia. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  data,  that  true  lobar  pneu- 
monia attacks  children  much  more  frequently,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  forms  of  the  disease,  than  has  been  supposed  by  many  of  the  con- 
tinental pathologists ;  and  that  differences  of  age  do  not  occasion  such 
&  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  such  an  entire  im- 
niunity  from  the  occurrence  of  the  so-called  lobular  pneumonia  as 
would  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  these  gentlemen. 

According  to  Gerhard,  Rufz,  Billard,  Valleix,  Rilliet,  Barthez,  and 
others,  the  pneumonia  of  very  young  infants  is  not  an  idiopathic  afiec- 
tion,  resulting  from  an  irritation  developed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
^der  the  influence  of  atmospherical  causes,  but  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their  lungs.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
^ase  occurs  almost  invariably  in  infants  that  have  been  exh&xxaled. 
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by  previous  disease  or  who  are  placed  under  unfavourable  hygienic 
influences.  From  these  causes,  if  is  supposed  that  a  change  occurs  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  ^which  it  gravitates 
towards  the  inferior  lobules  of  the  lungs,  where,  acting  in  some  mea- 
sure as  a  foreign  body,  it  produces  congestion  and  inflammation^ 
terminating  in  an  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  individual  lobules, 
similar  to  hepatization.  It  is  believed  by  some,  however,  that,  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  to  which  these  observations  refer,  the  apparent 
change  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs,  instead  of  being  produced  by  in- 
flammation, consists  altogether  in  the  continuance  of  the  foetal  state  of 
the  lung,  subsequent  to  birth — from  a  restricted  functional  develop- 
ment, independent  of  any  original  defect  of  formation  in  the  respira- 
tory organs— or  from  an  occlusion  of  certain  of  the  pulmonary  vesioles, 
occurring  after  birth,  from  mere  contractility  of  tissue,  or  from  con- 
gestion of  the  vascular  network  exterior  to  the  vesicles.  Atelectasis 
pulmonum,  as  J5rg  denominates  the  peculiar  condition  here  referred  to, 
may  be  distinguished  from  patches  of  true  hepatization,  the  result  of 
lobular  inflammation,  by  insuflSLation,  which  reproduces,  more  or  less 
completely,  the  natural  condition  of  the  lobules. 

The  researches  of  Legendre  and  Bailly,  and  the  observations  of 
Fuchs,  Seifert,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  others,  show  that  the  condition 
of  the  lungs  of  children  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  inflammation 
of  their  lobules,  is  a  peculiar  condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
resulting,  mechanically,  from  obstruction  of  the  air  tubes  by  inspis- 
sated mucus,  in  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis.  This  condition  was 
not  clearly  understood  until  very  recently.  The  nodules  of  lung  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  of  hepatization  from  pneumonic  inflammation 
are,  in  fact,  portions  of  the  lungs  completely  exhausted  of  air,  and 
condensed.  They  are  firm,  tough,  and  dry,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and 
sink  when  placed  in  water.  The  surface  exposed  by  their  section  has 
an  appearance  like  that  of  a  piece  of  muscle.  Hence  they  are  some- 
times described  as  having  become  carnified.  This  condition  of  lung 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  hepatization  is  very  different  from  it. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  the  same  dull  red  colour,  and  the  same  absence  of 
crepitation  under  pressure,  but  the  afi'ected  tissue  is  friable,  and  its 
cut  surface  is  moist  and  granular.  In  the  first  case  the  air-cells  are 
empty,  in  the  second  they  are  filled  with  the  exudations  proper  to 
inflammation ;  in  neither  do  they  contain  air. 

It  is  to  Dr.  William  Gardner  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  cases  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, the  collapse  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  productive  of  the 
condition  denominated  lobular  pneumonia,  is  produced.  He  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  plugging  up  of  one  or  more  air  tubes  by 
small  portions  of  tough,  tenacious  mucus,  which  are  forced  strongly 
backwards,  during  inspiration,  into  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  air  tubes. 
During  expiration,  the  plug  moves  a  little  outwards  again,  so  as  to 
allow  a  part  of  the  imprisoned  air  to  escape ;  but  returning  in  inspi- 
ration, it  prevents  any  fresh  air  from  entering.  Repetitions  of  this 
process  exhaust,  or  nearly  exhaust  the  air  from  the  portion  of  lung 
mechanically  sealed  up, — the  portion  so  exhausted  becoming  collapsed. 

The  affected  lobules  or  clusters  of  lobules  are  slightly  depressed  below 
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the  general  surface  of  the  Inng.  Seen  through  the  pleura,  thej  have  a 
dark  red  or  violet  colour,  and  when  cut  into,  they  present  a  brown  or 
mahogany  hue.  When  the  collapse  has  been  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
consolidated  portions  of  lung  may  be  restored  to  their  natural  volume 
and  condition,  by  blowing  air  into  them  through  their  proper  bronchial 
tubes. 

Dr.  Gardner  explains  the  reason  of  the  great  liability  of  children  to 
pulmonary  collapse,  as  a  consequence  of  bronchial  obstruction,  chiefly 
by  the  want  of  resistance  in  the  bones  of  the  infantile  chest  prevent- 
ing the  muscles  from  acting  on  individual  portions  of  it  with  the  force 
necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  overcome  the  bronchial  obstruction,  and 
in  the  frequent  co-existing  debility  and  dyscrasia  which  are  among  the 
strongest  predisponents  to  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion. 

Instead  of  the  term  lobular  pneumonia,  which  is  a  misnomer,  when 
applied  to  the  condition  of  lung  above  described,  Seifert  calls  it  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  Fuohs  apneumatosts ;  J5rg's  appellation,  atelectasis j 
is  equally  proper,  but  perhaps  the  more  familiar  name  of  pulmonary 
collapse  is  preferable  to  all  others. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  pulmonary  collapse,  by  Dr.  G.  Hewitt, 
will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  Dec.  6, 1856. 

Among  the  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  peculiar  to  the  period 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  are  to  be  ranked  hooping-cough  and  laryn- 
gismus stridulus ;  the  first  rarelv  occurring  after  puberty,  and  the  last 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  period  which  intervenes  be- 
tween birth  and  the  termination  of  the  first  dentition.  Both  these 
affections  are  of  a  spasmodic  character;  for  although  in  hooping- 
eoogh,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  there  always  exists  some  degree 
of  bronchial  inflammation,  yet  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
eise  depend  evidently  upon  a  disordered  action  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  resulting  from  nervous  irritation. 

Laryngismus  stridulus  would  appear  to  be  altogether  dependent 
upon  an  irritation  of  the  laryngeal  nerves,  produced  by  disease  of  the 
brain,  by  a  cold,  confined,  and  impure  atmosphere,  or  by  the  reflex 
action  of  irritations  seated  in  the  digestive  organs.  The  enlarged 
state  of  the  thymus  gland,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck, 
80  often  met  with  in  infants  affected  with  this  disease,  and  by  which 
many  pathologists  suppose  it  to  be  produced,  is  to  be  viewed,  we  sus- 
pect, in  nearly  every  instance,  merely  as  an  accidental  occurrence.^ 
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Bong  vpwanls  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  deaths  in  individuals  under  16  yeurs. 
U  is  probable  that  under  the  head  of  pneumonia  are  included  many  cases  of  bronchitis. 
Of  deaths  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  bills  of  mortality; 
these  are  probably  indaded  under  the  head  of  croup. 
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It  is  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  which  is  the  chief  seat 
of  disease  in  infancy.  A  slight  excess  of  food,  or  that  which  is  too 
stimulating,  or  food  unadapted  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs 
at  this  period  of  life;  a  trifling  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  SKin, 
personal  impurities,  or  any  degree  of  impurity  in  the  atmosphere,  wiU, 
in  general,  give  rise  to  colic,  vomiting  and  purging,  aphthae,  tympa- 
nitic distentions  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  irrita- 
tion, and  of  acute  or  chronijc  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Softening  and  perforation  of  the  stomach,  constituting  the  disease  to 
which  the  denomination  O-astro-malacia  has  been  applied  by  the  Ger- 
man writers,  most  frequently  occurs  during  infancy. 

The  inflammation  in  many  instances  extends  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  producing  enlargement  and  disor- 
ganization of  these  bodies,  attended,  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  with 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  extreme  emaciation  of  the  body.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  the  existence  of  enlarged  mesenteric  glands 
can  be  detected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient.  There  is,  as  Dr. 
West  remarks,  no  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  tubercle  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  except  their  being  perceptible  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes.  This,  however,  they  never  are  during  the  early  stage  of  the 
affection. 

Inflammation  frequently  extends  from  the  digestive  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  peritoneum.  It  here  often  assumes  a  very  chronic  form, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  causes  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

Intestinal  invagination  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  infancy.  In  many  cases,  its  existence  is  not  indicated 
by  any  other  symptom  than  habitual  costiveness.  It  often,  however, 
gives  rise  to  acute  pain,  considerable  distention  of  the  abdomen,  ex- 
cessive vomiting,  often  of  fecal  matter,  and  death;  and  is  always  to 
be  ranked  among  the  most  dangerous  affections  to  which  the  infant  is 
liable.^ 

1  In  Philadelphia,  within  the  period  already  mentioned,  there  occurred  6180  deaths 
from  Yarioas  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  children  under  15  years  of  age>  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Under  one    Between  1  and    2  and  5       6  and  10    10  and  15 
year.  2  years.  yt-ars.  years.        years. 

From  Diarrhoea,  832  636  206  79  8  6 

"    Dysentery,  586  161  169  117  75  24 

«    Infantile  Cholera,         2583  1706  762  125 

*<    Inflammation  of 

Stomach  and        V         825  411  468  181 


} 


Intestines, 

<«    Marasmus,  930  606  210  100            22              2 

«<     Aphtha),  48  33  9  1 

"     Worms,  67  4  12  21              8              1 

•'    Colic.  21  19  1  1 

Other  aflFections  of  Sto-  \       041  134  47  04            iq               7 

mach  and  Intestines,  /      ^^^  ^^*  *'  ^*            ^"              ^ 

6068  8590  1568  609  227  74 

If  to  these  be  added  the  deaths  ftrom  teething,  the  majority  of  which  are  from  disease 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  under  1  year,  60;  between  1  and  2,  51 ;  between  2  and  6, 
9;  between  10  and  15,  2 — total,  112 — the  total  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  will  be 
6180.     Being  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  indiTiduals  under  15  years. 
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Drs.  Friedleben  and  Fleisch  of  Frankfort,  in  a  paper  on  the  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  remark,  that  hitherto,  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  have  been  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  only  causes  of  the  acute  or  chronic  diarrhoea, 
widi  atrophy,  to  which  so  great  a  mortality  is  due  within  the  first  year 
of  life.  This  ?iew  they  think  thoy  can  disprove  by  exact  post-mortem 
investigations.  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
they  regard  as  exceedingly  rare,  having  met  with  it  only  in  two  in- 
stances, in  one  of  which  it  proved  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours;  while 
in  the  other,  there  existed  a  fatal  complication  of  intestinal  disease. 
Diminished  consistence  at  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  was  more  fre- 
quently observed,  but  its  origin  was  at  all  times  secondary.  They 
found  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  also  to  be  uniformly  se- 
condary, of  limited  extent,  and  rarely  of  a  dbtinct  character,  except 
in  the  glands  upon  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  The  enlargement  of 
these  glands  could  not  have  been  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  hence  it  seems  certain  that  hardened  feculent  masses  have  been 
mistaken  often  for  enlarged  glands.  These  gentlemen  indeed  afiirm 
that  even  in  the  dissecting-room,  after  opening  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  mesenteric  glands  cannot  be  felt  when  enlarged  until  the  intestines 
have  been  removed. 

Before  entering  on  the  pathological  appearances,  they  give  a  sketch 
of  the  normal  appearances  of  the  parts  concerned  in  infants  at  the 
breast. '  The  colour  of  the  mucous  layer,  as  well  as  of  the  subjacent 
mucous  membrane  itself,  is  either  grajish-white,  or  yellow  from  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  bile,  or  more  or  less  of  a  darkish  livid  colour 
from  imbibition  of  blood.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  this 
last  case  the  mucous  membrane  is  free  from  any  arborization  or  punc- 
tation.     The  mucous  membrane  adheres  very  closely  to  the  subjacent 
tissue,  so  that,  after  being  cut  through,  it  can  be  detached  only  to  a 
small  extent.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  however,  is  less 
firmly  adherent,  owing,  probably,  to  the  greater  amount  of  subjacent 
cellular  tissue;  its  consistence  is  always  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from 
being  rubbed  off  by  the  finger  or  with  the  back  of  a  knife.     Where 
the  adhesion  appears  to  be  lessened,  without  simultaneous  diminution 
of  its  consistence,  large  pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.     The  solitary  glands,  of  the 
Bmall  intestines  as  well  as  of  the  colon,  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  those  of  the  colon,  however,  we  discover,  occasionally,  delicate 
roundish  spots,  presenting  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  membrane  by 
their  opaque  colour,  but  without  any  elevation.     The  villous  layer,  and 
tte  glands  of  Lieberkuhn,  are  also  invisible.     The  Peyerian  patches, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  discovered  at  the  earliest  period  of  life,  when 
the  intestine  is  held  up  to  the  light,  owing  to  their  greater  opacity  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  membrane.     Whenever  these  patches 
&re  recognisable  at  first  sight,  a  pathological  state  may  be  suspected. 
The  largest  of  the  patches  are  seated  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  where 
they  may  be  distinguished   by  their  marked  limits.     The  number  of 
the  patches  varies  as  much  as  from  thirteen  to  thirty *six.     The  cases 
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in  which  they  are  found  to  be  only  from  one  to  six,  are  regarded  by 
the  authors  as  referrible  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membranee. 

After  presenting  a  minute  description  of  the  several  pathological 
conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  authors  sum  up 
their  observations  by  the  following  general  conclusions: — 

1.  Morbid  alterations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  a  very 
frequent,  probably  the  most  frequent  post  mortem  appearance  in  the 
infant  at  the  breast.  2.  When  of  a  chronic  character  these  altera- 
tions  lay  the  foundation  of  atrophy;  when  acute,  their  most  prominent 
effect  is  exhausting  diarrhoea,  which,  from  the  cerebral  symptoms  oftea 
attendant  on  it,  has  been  mistaken  by  many  observers  for  softening  of 
the  stomach,  (gastromalacia.)  8.  The  frequency  of  the  alterations 
above  described,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  rarity  of  those  which  were 
once  believed  to  be  of  common  occurrence,— for  example,  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  aphthous  formations,  gastromalacia,  So. 
4.  The  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract  are  in  general  far  more  fre* 
quent  than  those  of  the  stomach,  which,  with  the  exception  of  soften- 
ing of  the  fundus,  are  proportionally  rare  at  this  period  of  life.  5. 
The  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  unless  when  seoondary,  are 
in  most  cases  isolated.  6.  The  most  frequent  of  the  alterations  under 
examination  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Peyerian  patches,  and  this 
is  the  only  anatomical  cause  of  atrophy.  7.  Next  to  this,  but  far  more 
rarely,  the  red  and  white  softenings  are  essential  causes  of  atrophy. 
8.  Red  and  white  softenings  are  but  different  stages  of  the  same  mor- 
bid process;  the  simple  and  gelatinous  softenings  are  but  differences 
of  form.  9.  In  the  atrophy  of  infants  at  the  breast,  chronic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestines  is  among  the  rare 
occurrences.  10.  The  acute  inflammation  of  the  Peyerian  patches, 
though  hitherto  little  attended  to,  is  among  the  most  fatal  of  the  mor- 
bid alterations.  11.  It  is  an  affection  not  generally  recognised ;  the  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  it  commonly  referring  it  to  dothinenteritis— 
a  disease  which  does  not  occur  in  the  infant  at  the  breast.  12.  Se- 
condary acute  inflammation  of  Peyer's  glands,  as  well  as  inflammation 
of  the  solitary  glands,  belongs  to  tuberculization ;  in  all  such  cases, 
tubercles  of  the  spleen  are  met  with  simultaneously,  but  never  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  13.  The  eolonitis  of  the  French  observers  is  often 
met  with,  but  uniformly  of  small  extent,  and  of  subordinate  importance 
compared  with  the  simultaneous,  but  far  more  serious,  alterations  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines.  14.  The  mesenteric 
glands,  with  the  exception  of  slight  redness  and  elevation  in  a  few 
cases,  are  for  the  most  part,  normal ;  the  alteration  of  these  bodies  is 
never  either  considerable  or  prominent ;  in  general  tuberculization,  it 
is  true,  they  will  be  found  usually  infiltrated  with  tuberculous  matter, 
but  even  then  their  enlargement  cannot  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  15.  The  peculiarity  and  frequency  of  the  above  described  mor- 
bid alterations,  and  the  absence  of  others  known  to  occur  in  older  chil- 
dren, as  typhoid  fever  and  abdominal  tubercles,  present  features  of 
great  interest  in  the  pathology  of  the  alimentary  canal  during  the  first 
year  of  life. 

Throughout  infancy,  the  large  size  of  the  brain,  the  delicacy  of  its 
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Structure,  its  extreme  vascularity,  and  the  activity  with  which  the  nu- 
tritive process  is  carried  on  in  it  during  the  period  of  its  rapid  de- 
velopment, render  it  extremely  liable  to  disease,  from  morbid  impres- 
sions made  directly  upon  it,  or  by  irritations  transmitted  to  it  from 
other  parts.  Hence,  spasms,  convulsions,  deep  comatose  sleep  from 
congestion  of  its  blood-vessels,  and  inflammation  of  its  membranes,  ter- 
minating in  serous  effusion  within  its  ventricles,  or  softening,  more  or 
less  extensive  of  its  substance,  are  among  the  most  frequent  diseases 
of  infancy.  Few  cases  of  extensive,  intense,  or  long-continued  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  occur  at  this  period  of  life,  without  be- 
coming, sooner  or  later,  complicated  with  more  or  less  disease  of  the 
brain.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  common,  than  for  symptoms,  indi- 
cative of  cerebral  disease,  to  present  themselves  in  the  course  or 
towards  the  termination  of  nearly  all  the  affections  of  infancy. 

Of  the  nervous  affections,  properly  so  called,  few  occur  during  in- 
fancy, Dotwithstandmg  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem at  this  period  of  life,  and  its  liability  to  disturbance  from  direct 
as  well  as  remote  irritations.  This  disturbance,  in  the  infant,  most 
commonly  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  spasms  or  convulsions. 
Convulsions,  and  convulsive  diseases,  are,  indeed,  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence during  infancy,  .than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  Arising 
not  unfrequently,  from  diseases  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  produced,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances,  from 
irritations  transmitted  to  these  parts  from  the  digestive  organs ;  and 
it  is  often  surprising,  from  how  slight  a  cause  they  will  result,  and  how 
promptly  they  cease  upon  its  removal.  Epilepsy  and  chorea  generally 
occur  during  the  latter  period  of  infancy,  and  the  early  stages  of  child- 
hood.^ 

Paralysis  is  a  disease  by  no  means  unknown  during  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  may  affect  one  side  of  the  body — hemiplegia — or  the 
lower  extremities — paraplegia;  or  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  ex- 
tremity, or  to  certain  muscles  only,  as  those  of  the  face,  eye,  &c.  It 
may  be  characterized  by  an  entire  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and  of 
sensation,  or  by  a  diminution  only  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  neither 
being  destroyed.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  very  young  children, 
there  takes  place  a  sudden  and  very  considerable  diminution  of  the 
power  of  motion  in  one  or  both  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  ge- 
nerally the  former,  accompanied  with  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  every 

^  From  diseases  of  the  bndn,  the  number  of  deaths  daring  the  ten  years  referred  to 
lew:— 

Under  one    Between  1     Between  2    Between  5    Between  10  t^^^ 

jear.     and  2  years,  and  6  years,  and  10  years,  and  15  years. 

Fwm  ConTolsions,     1932 

"    Dropsy,  748 

"    InflammaUon,    298 

**    Apoplexy,  7 

^^J^^^j    200  135  124  71  22  552 

8180         1848  1118  449  96  6186 

Bciiig  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  aU  the  deaths  in  indiTidnals  under  fifteen  years 
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movement  of  the  affected  limb.  The  attack,  in  those  cases,  is  said  by 
M.  Chassaignac,  who  first  described  this  particular  form  of  the  disease, 
to  disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. — {Arch,  Q-en.  de  Mid.y  June^ 
1866.) 

Paralysis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  infancy  and  childhood.  It 
often  dates  from  so  early  a  period  as  to  render  probable  its  congenital 
origin,  or  its  production  from  some  injury  inflicted  on  the  infant  during 
or  immediately  after  birth,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Every  Kennedy. — 
{Dublin  Journal^  Vol.  X.,  p.  480.) 

The  causes  of  paralysis  during  infancy  and  childhood,  are  either 
some  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  as  a  partial  effusion  of  blood,  tumours,  inflammation, 
abscess,  or  chronic  softening,  etc. 

It  occurs  in  many  cases  after  slight  cerebral  disturbance  of  short 
continuance,  and  it  may  be  produced  by  reflex  action,  during  the  irritable 
state  of  the  nervous  system  which  often  co-exists  with  the  process  of 
teething,  and  by  irritations  seated  in  the  alimentary  canal.  It  may, 
probably,  in  some  cases  be  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  roots  of  par- 
ticular  nerves,  from  excessive  congestion.  This  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  instance  related  by  Dr.  Heiss,  {London  Journal 
of  Medicine^  Jan.,  1850.)  Paralysis  in  children  has,  also,  been  known 
to  appear  after  an  attack  of  eruptive  fever,  of  remittent  fever,  of  otitis, 
or  of  parotitis,  etc. 

In  many  of  the  forms  of  paralysis  occurring  during  infancy  and 
childhood^  the  disease  is  unattended  with  danger,  and  is  often  of  very 
short  duration.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  continues  for  life,  pro- 
ducing  an  altered  condition  of  the  nutritive  function  in  the  affected 
muscles,  and  leading  often  to  irremediable  deformity. 

Infants  and  quite  young  children  are  liable  to  a  paralytic  affection, 
which,  unlike  the  one  just  described,  is  entirely  independent  of  any 
appreciable  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been  denominated 
essential  or  myogenic  paralysis.  It  is  dependent  on  a  diseased  condi*- 
tion  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the  affected  muscle  or  muscles,  and  has  a 
close  relationship  to  certain  forms  of  rheumatism.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called,  in  a  proper  pathological  sense,  a  true  paralysis.  The  muscles 
are  not  always  relaxed  as  in  the  case  of  genuine  palsy,  but  are  more 
generally  firmly  and  permanently  contracted.  There  is  much  uncer- 
tainty, however,  connected  with  the  published  observations  in  respect 
to  this  affection,  some  of  them  having  reference  to  cases  of  paralysis 
dependent  upon  disease  of  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres  rather  than 
to  myogenic  palsy. 

This  form  of  disease  most  usually  steals  on  slowly  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. Sometimes,  however,  especially  when  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  cold,  it  occurs  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms; 
in  other  cases  the  affection  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  is  preceded  by 
pain  which  is  increased  by  pressure.  A  single  muscle  only  is  often 
attacked,  as  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  or  the  disease 
is  confined  to  the  muscles  of  one  arm  or  leg,  or  to  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  same  side,  or  of  the  two  lower  extremities. 
The  loss  of  motion  is  often  incomplete.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are 
sometimes  painful  to  the  touch,  but  more  especially  so  when  attempts 
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are  made  to  put  them  in  motion.  They  are  slightly  swollen,  usually 
pale-coloured,  though  occasionally  reddish  or  livid,  and  sometimes 
eolder  than  the  unaffected  parts. 

The  disease  occurs  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  frequent  in  any  particular  state  of  the  constitution  or  condition 
of  the  general  health.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be  more  common 
during  the  periods  of  teething,  nor  has  its  connexion  with  gastric  ir- 
ritation, as  asserted  by  some,  been  clearly  shown. 

Its  most  usual  cause  in  infants  is,  unquestionably,  the  action  of  cold, 
from  improper  exposure,  improper  clothing,  or  deficient  protection  at 
night  during  sleep.  According  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  it  often  results  from 
the  bad  habit  of  allowing  young  children  to  repose  in  crooked  and 
constrained  postures.  The  pressure  of  the  body  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  limbs,  while  the  child  lies  upon  jts  side  being  sufficient,  he  believes, 
to  cause  a  loss  of  motion  in  its  muscles. 

The  disease  may  disi^ppear  somewhat  rapidly  and  completely ;  or, 
it  may  continue,  and  give  rise  to  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  in  this  manner  be  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable and  permanent  deformity. 

The  extreme  development  and  activity  of  the  whole  lymphatic  sys- 
tem during  infancy,  causes  it  to  become,  readily,  the  centre  of  irrita- 
tion, giving  rise  to  enlargement,  inflammation,  and  suppuration  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  to  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  lungs,  brain,  and 
other  organs,  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  to  va- 
rious other  symptoms  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Tumefaction,  inflammation,  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  of  the  neck,  axilla,  groin,  &c.,  frequently  occur  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  independently  of  any  scrofulous  taint.  Engorge- 
ment, often  running  into  inflammation,  of  the  parotid  gland,  would 
appear  to  be,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  to  the  period  of  infancy.  It 
often  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  attended  with  several  peculiari- 
ties, which  give  it  somewhat  of  a  specific  character.  It  seldom  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  same  individual ;  and  has  always  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  cease  suddenly  and  be  immediately  followed  by  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  in  the  male,  and  of  the  mammsD  in  the  female,  ge- 
nerally of  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  disease  in  the  neck  is 
seated. 

(Edematous  swellings  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  are  very  com- 
mon during  infancy,  either  in  the  course  of  protracted  irritations  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  towards  the  close  of  certain  febrile  affections. 
Serous  effusions  into  the  several  cavities,  or  infiltrations  into  the 
tissues  of  the  organs,  constituting  the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  are 
in  fact  among  the  most  frequent  affections  of  childhood.     They  may 
be  either  active  or  passive,  primitive  or  secondary.     The  primitive 
fonn  is  confessedly  very  rare.     Barthez  and  Rilliet  have,  however, 
collected  some  incontrovertible  cases  of  it.     It  is  usually  a  mild  dis- 
use, attended  with  a  distinct,  though  slight  febrile  movement,  and 
seldom  or  never  proves  fatal.     The  acute  secondary  form  presents  a 
somewhat  similar  character,  excepting  that  in  its  consequences  it  is  far 
Qore  serious.     It  occurs  either  as  a  very  acute  disease,  causing  death 
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in  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  or  as  a  less  acute  affection  readily  cured, 
or  it  may  become  chronic,  and  then  sometimes  terminates  fatally. 

The  cachectic  dropsies,  as  they  have  been  termed  by  Barthes  and 
Rilliet,  or  those  resulting  from  a  general  diseased  condition  of  the 
organism,  are  frequent — being  sometimes  of  short  duration,  and  pro- 
duced almost  instantaneously.  They  resemble  the  chronic  form  in  be- 
ing unattended  by  febrile  symptoms,  in  giving  rise  to  but  few  general 
symptoms,  and  causing  great  enlargement  of  the  cavities  or  parts  into 
which  the  serum  is  effused.  The  acute  and  active  forms  of  dropsical 
effusions  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  robust  children,  especially 
males  over  six  years  of  age,  whilo  the  chronic  and  cachectic  forms 
are  most  usual  in  girls  and  feeble  children,  generally  under  six  years 
of  age.     (Tome  i.  p.  750.)* 

A  very  peculiar  condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  occasionally  oocnrs 
in  young  infants,  from  an  extensive  effusion  of  serum,  giving  to  the 
parts  affected,  a  feeling  of  hardness,  as  if  an  induration  of  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  had  already  taken  place.  The  actual  cause  by  which 
this  effusion  is  produced,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  Ac- 
cording to  Billard,  who  appears  to  have  examined  the  subject  with  a 
good  deal  of  care,  the  predisposing  causes  are  the  natural  feebleness 
of  the  infant;  a  state  of  general  plethora;  a  superabundance  of  ve- 
nous blood  in  the  tissues;  and  a  dry  state  of  the  skin  previous  to  the 
exfoliation  of  the  epidermis;  while  the  immediate  causes  are,  an  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  over-distention  of  the 
vessels ;  its  engorgement  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  lastly,  the  action 
of  external  agents  on  the  skin,  by  which  the  cutaneous  transpiration 
is  suspended,  and  consequently  the  accumulation  of  serosity  in  the 
cellular  tissue  promoted. 

In  the  infant,  there  exists  a  very  strong  predisposition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  Even  at  birth, 
their  existence,  in  various  stages  of  advancement,  to  complete  soft- 
ening, has  been  detected. 

During  the  latter  part  of  infancy,  tubercles  occur  very  frequently  in 
the  lungs,  pulmonary  consumptipn  being,  at  this  period,  a  not  unfre- 
quent  and  destructive  disease.'  It  often  assumes  a  very  acute  form, 
and  rapidly  destroys  the  patient,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  extremely 
chronic,  and  unless  pneumonia  supervenes,  it  may  continue  for  a  great 
length  of  time  before  the  child  sinks  under  it. 

The  occurrence  of  severe  pneumonia  in  the  course  of  phthisis,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the 
acute  form  it  sometimes  co- exists  with  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
deposition  of  tubercles,  but  more  generally  it  does  not  set  in  until 
after  the  indications  of  pulmonary  tubercles  have  existed  for  some  time. 

^  During  the  ten  years  already  referred  to,  289  children  are  reported  to  haye  died  In 
Philadelphia  from  dropsy,  yix.:  under  1  year,  82;  between  1  and  2  years,  42;  2  and  6 
years,  106;  5  and  10  years,  79;  10  and  15  years,  80. 

3  During  the  period  already  referred  to,  the  deaths  from  consumption,  in  indiTidoala 
under  15  years  of  age,  were  as  follows:  under  1  year,  225;  between  1  and  2,  206;  2  and 
5,  256;  5  and  10,  140;  10  and  15,  186.—Total  963. 

Being  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  under  fifteen  j99n 
of  age. 
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It  is  a  cnrions  fact,  that  hsemoptjBis  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  any 
of  the  forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  occurring  during  infancy  or  child- 
hood. Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  consumption,  states,  that  he 
does  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  case  in  which  it  was  present. 
Though  a  less  frequent  accompaniment  of  phthisis  in  children  than 
in  the  adult,  it  is  by  no  means  invariably  absent.  We  have  observed 
its  occurrence  in  numerous  cases ;  and  in  118  cases  of  pulmonary 
tubercle  in  children,  observed  consecutively,  and  within  the  same  year, 
by  Dr.  Hennis  Green,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  groundwork  for  the 
history  of  phthisis  in  children,  he  met  with  five  examples  of  hsemop- 
tysis,  and  in  a  few  other  cases  the  parents  of  the  children  alleged  that 
spitting  of  blood  had  occurred  at  some  period  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital.  In  70  other  cases,  observed,  not  consecutively, 
but  at  Afferent  periods,  hserooptysis  did  not  once  occur,  at  least,  while 
the  patients  were  under  observation. 

Dr.  Oreen  remarks,  that  the  absence  of  haDmoptysis  may,  in  part, 
be  aceounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  children — especially  those 
of  tender  years — do  not  expectorate,  but  swallow  every  thing  which 
may  be  brought  up  into  the  mouth  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane. He  cites  a  striking  example  of  this  fact  from  the  thesis 
of  Mr.  Murdoch.  A  child,  two  years  old,  died  suddenly,  from  the 
rapture  of  a  blood-vessel  which  traversed  a  tubercular  cavity  in  the 
right  luDg.  A  very  small  quantity  of  blood  had  been  discharged  by 
the  mouth,  the  child  having  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
stomach  and  other  portions  of  the  small  intestines  were  found,  upon 
examination  after  death,  to  be  filled  with  enormous  clots  of  blood, 
which  were  moulded  over  their  internal  surface.  Two  cases  some- 
what similar  to  this  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice. 

A  form  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Green,  which 
is  peculiar  to  children,  and  invariably  and  instantly  fatal.  It  occurs 
in  cases  of  bronchial  phthisis,  and  results  from  a  perforation  of  the 
pulmonary  artery:  of  this  he  has  seen  one  example.  In  a  second 
case  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  but  the  artery  was  so  completely  flat- 
tened between  two  masses  of  diseased  bronchial  glands,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  was  interrupted,  and  death  took  place  as  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart. 

The  main  character  by  which  tuberculization  of  the  lungs  in  chil- 
dren is  distinguished  from  that  of  adults,  is  the  much  larger  surface 
of  the  lung  it  occupies,  its  more  rapid  secretion,  and  its  more  frequent 
complication  with  tubercular  disease  of  other  organs.     Hence,  chil- 
dren often  sink  under  phthisis  before  the  complaint  has  arrived  at  its 
tbird  stage,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modifications  produced  by 
an  extensive  diffusion  of  tubercular  matter,  often  render  the  diagnosis 
obscure  and  difScult.     We  have,  in  addition,  the  peculiarities  occasion- 
ally induced  by  extensive  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glands,  a 
form  of  disease  altogether  confined  to  the  child. 

The  physical  signs  are  rarely  as  well  marked  as  in  the  adult,  and 
the  young  child  frequently  dies  before  the  practitioner  is  able  to  de- 
cide whether  the  lung  is  actually  the  seat  of  cavern  or  not.  The  cause 
of  which  iS|  diat  in  children,  the  tubercular  matter  is  widely  diffused, 
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and  has  implicated  tnanj  important  viscera ;  in  the  brain  it  may  excite 
hydrocephalus  or  meningitis;  beneath  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
chest,  pleurisy ;  in  the  abdomen,  peritonitis ;  in  the  intestines,  ulcera- 
tion. These  complications  rarely  fail  to  undermine  the  resisting  pawer 
of  the  little  patient;  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  death  ensues  long  before 
the  period  at  which  a  fatal  termination  takes  place  in  the  adult. 

The  symptoms  which  constitute  hectic  fever  in  the  adult  are  seldom 
present  in  any  marked  degree. 

To  show  that  the  general  diffusion  of  tubercular  matter  forms  a  stri* 
king  characteristic  of  phthisis  in  children,  Dr.  Green  compares  some 
of  M.  Louis's  results  with  those  deducible  from  a  table  of  180  cases 
which  fell  under  Dr.  6*s.  own  observation.  Thus,  in  858  cases  of 
phthisis  in  adults,  M.  Louis  notices  the  existence  of  tubercular  matter 
in  the  brain  or  its  membranes  only  once.  In  the  bronchial  glands,  tu- 
bercles were  found  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases;  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  in  one-fifth;  in  the  liver,  only  twice;  in  the  kidneys, /ve  times 
in  170  cases ;  on  the  other  hand,  ulceration  of  the  larynx  existed  in 
one-fourth;  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases. 

The  history  of  phthisis  in  children  presents  us  with  very  different 
results.  The  brain  was  affected  in  one-ninth  of  the  cases;  the  bron- 
chial glands,  in  100  out  of  112;  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  one-half; 
the  liver,  in  one-ninth;  the  kidneys,  in  one- eighteenth:  but  ulceration 
of  the  larynx  occurred  only  once;  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  six- 
teen times  in  IVl  cases. 

The  bronchial  glands,  as  stated,  were  more  or  less  affected  in  100 
out  of  112  cases.  In  a  few  of  these  cases  only,  were  the  glands  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  to  produce  symptoms  through  their  mechanical  effects, 
or  by  communication  between  caverns  in  the  lungs  and  the  bronchi, 
and  to  such  cases  the  term  bronchial  phthisis  should  be  confined.  Un- 
derstood thus,  this  form  of  phthisis  is  peculiar  to  children,  and  at- 
tended with  very  characteristic  symptoms ;  but  it  is  not,  as  some  writers 
assert,  of  frequent  occurrence. 

M.  Cless,  of  Stuttgard,  has  also  published  the  results  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  upwards  of  180  bodies  affected  with  tubercular  dis- 
ease. In  152  autopsies  of  adults  affected  with  tubercles,  M.  Cless 
found  the  lungs  free  from  tubercles  6  times.  In  21  autopsies  of  chil- 
dren, he  only  found  the  lungs  free  from  tubercles  once.  This  was  in 
a  boy  11  years  of  age,  who,  besides  a  considerable  serous  effusion  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  had  two  large  masses  of  tubercle  in  the  ce- 
rebellum, many  small  ones  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  caries  of 
the  vertebras. 

In  146  adults  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  there  were  only 
35  in  whom  the  disease  was  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  lungs.  In 
children,  M.  Cless  found  only  three  cases  out  of  twenty  in  which  all 
other  organs  were  free.  In  146  adults,  in  whom  the  lungs  were  dis- 
eased, vomicae  were  found  105  times.  In  children  there  were  only 
nine  cases  out  of  twenty y  in  which  they  were  found.  Usually,  the 
younger  the  child  the  less  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  vomicae.  The 
very  young  ones  most  commonly  sink,  according  to  the  observations 
of  M.  Cless,  under  an  acute  tuberculization,  which  causes  death  be- 
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fore  passing  on  to  Buppnration ;  moreover,  young  children  are  frequently 
eirried  off  by  other  diseases  superadded  to  the  tubercular  deposit,  such 
as  acute  hydrocephalus,  &c. 

M.  Cless  never  found  the  bronchial  glands  in  children  affected  with 
tubercular  deposit  without  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  also. 

In  13  adults  and  one  child  there  were  tubercles  in  the  pleura.  In 
61  adults,  and  four  children,  the  tubercles  were  limited  to  the  perito- 
neum eight  times.  The  four  children  were  between  six  months  and 
ten  years  of  age. 

In  152  adults  affected  with  tubercles,  the  small  intestines  were  af- 
fected 83  times,  and  the  large  intestines  37  times, — and  in  21  children 
the  small  intestines  were  affected  7  times,  the  large  ones  only  once. 
Among  152  adults,  82  had  tubercles  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  while 
they  occurred  in  these  glands  in  7  out  of  21  children.  In  all  the  cases 
tubercles  were  found  in  other  organs. 

Tubercles  in  the  liver  occurred  once  in  an  adult,  twice  in  children, 
while  other  organs  were  affected.  In  4  adults  and  12  children,  the 
spleen  was  affected  with  tubbrcles,  these  at  the  same  time  existing  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  children,  M.  Cless  remarks,  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  spleen  is  often  completely  invaded  by  tubercles.  In  the 
kidneys,  tubercles  were  met  with /our  times  in  adults,  and  three  times 
in  children. 

Of  five  children,  aged  from  8  months  to  11  years,  in  whom  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  presented  tubercles.  4  died  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 
In  all  there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  also.  The 
tubercular  granulations  had  always  their  seat  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  arachnoid,  between  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  never  with- 
in the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  In  27  children  who  died  from  tuber- 
cles, four  bad  tubercles  in  the  brain,  as  also  in  other  organs;  M.  Cless 
never  found  any  in  the  brain  of  adults.  Besides,  in  the  mesenteric 
and  bronchial  glands,  M.  Cless  found  tubercles  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck  in  Jive  adults  and  one  child.  {Gaz,  Med.  Jan.  1845.) 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood.     When  present,  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are 
attended,  are  usually  so  slight  that  their  existence  may  be  overlooked, 
until  their  serious  results  prompt  to  a  more  strict  investigation.     Of  pe- 
ricarditis twenty-four  cases  have  been  collected  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 
They  describe  the  disease  as  occurring  almost  exclusively  in  children 
over  six  years  of  age,  as  a  complication  in  the  course  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, especially  rheumatism  and  scarlatina ;  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
m  obscurity  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  dulness  on  percussion,  promi- 
nence of  the  precordial  region,  and  a  rubbing  sound  or  bellows  mur- 

mnr  during  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.     It  is  not  considered  a  very 

pave  affection,  especially  when  partial  and  occurring  with  rheumatism ; 

it  is  more  so  when  general. 
The  occurrence  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  as  a  complication 

of  scarlatina,  ig  noticed  by  Drs.  Joy,  Burrows,  Bird,  Von  Ammon,  and 

others,  and  attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  fact  in  a  paper 

by  Dr.  Alison:  we  doubt,  however,  the  frequency  of  the  complication. 

Of  endocarditis,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  collected  and  analyzed  three 
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oases ;  in  these,  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  heart,  similar  to  those  observed  in  adults,  bat  at  a  less  advanced 
stage,  were  detected.  They  relate  also  one  case  of  chronic  valvular 
disease,  in  which  acute  endocarditis  supervened  and  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient. 

Dr.  West  describes  six  cases  of  what  he  considers  to  have  been  ex- 
amples of  endocarditis ;  in  three  of  these,  which  terminated  fatally, 
other  lesions  were  detected  equally  as  important  as  those  peculiar  to 
endocarditis. 

In  the  commencement  of  endocarditis,  the  symptoms  are  alight  and 
obscure.  There  is  usually  a  slight  febrile  movement  of  short  doration, 
a  somewhat  accelerated  respiration,  of  similar  character  to  that  in 
pericarditis,  obscure  pain  at  the  prsecordia,  and  difficulty  of  lying  on 
the  left  side. 

Of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  thirteen  cases  are  given 
by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  The  two  affections  would  appear  to  be  of 
nearly  equal  frequency.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  children  are  much  more  disposed  to  dilatation  than  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart — a  circumstance  which  they  consider  to  be  not  at  all  as- 
tonishing when  it  is  recollected  that  feebleness  and  atony  of  the  organs 
is  the  origin  or  consequence  of  the  greater  number  of  the  diseases  of 
children.^ 

To  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  brain,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween tuberculous  depositions  in  that  organ  and  hydrocephalus,  atten- 
tion has  only  of  late  years  been  directed.  According  to  Dr.  Garswell, 
tubercle  of  the  brain  is  more  frequent  in  young  infants  than  at  a  later 
ago;  while  Dr.  Hennis  Green  found  that  the  age  at  which  it  most 
generally  occurs  is  from  three  to  seven  years,  inclusively. 

In  numerous  instances,  tubercles  of  the  brain  give  rise  to  no  par- 
ticular symptom  by  which  their  existence  can  be  detected ;  in  other 
cases,  the  phenomena  produced  by  them  are,  in  their  chronic  stage, 
severe  pain  of  the  head,  partial  or  general  convulsions,  paralysis, 
weakness  or  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  change  of  temper,  amau- 
rosis or  strabismus,  and  coma;  in  their  acute  stage,  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced are  those  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  of  softening  of  the  brain. 

Tubercles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head  to  that  of  a  pea, 
are  very  generally  found  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface  of  the 
pia  mater,  following  it  between  the  convolutions ;  occasionally,  however, 
they  occur  in  distinct  patches  of  an  inch  or  more  in  extent.  They  are 
commonly  hard,  and  semi-transparent,  sometimes  opaque,  and  of  a 
whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  colour.  They  are  found  upon  all  parts 
of  the  surface,  the  convex  and  lateral  portions  as  well  as  the  base,  in 
the  anfractuosities  of  the  convolutions,  and  in  the  fissures.  According 
to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  they  are  more  frequent  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  the  hemispheres  than  at  the  base.  Dr.  Hamernjh,  {Schmidt's  Jahr* 
biicher^  1845,)  found  them  more  frequently  at  or  near  the  base  of  the 
brain.    They  are  much  more  abundant  upon  the  brain  thfin  upon  the  ce- 

^  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  130  children  are  reported  as 
having  died  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  other  than  oongenital  malformation,  vis. :  under 
one  year,  42;  between  1  and  J  years,  9;  between  2  and  5  years,  21 ;  between  6  and  10 
years,  29;  and  between  10  and  15  years,  29. 
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rebelhim.  They  are  met  with^  also,  imbedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  and  are  here  often  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  redness,  usually 
eonnected  with  an  enlarged  vessel,  ramifying  from  the  pia  mater. 
More  rarely,  tubercles  are  detected  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain,  where  they  are  often  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  their  pale, 
aemi-transparent,  yellowish  tint.  The  plexus  choroides  is,  also,  often 
covered  with  tubercles.  They  are  very  commonly  met  with,  likewise^ 
on  the  serous  membranes  of  the  thorax-  and  abdomen,  in  the  lungs, 
and  occasionally  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  twenty-seven  out 
of  thirty-three  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  Barthez  and  Rilliet  found  tu* 
bercles  or  granulations,  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater; 
in  four  cases  the  menin^tis  was  unattended  by  any  trace  of  tubercular 
deposition  in  the  encephalon ;  and  in  two  cases  the  granulations  or 
meningeal  tubercles  were  unattended  with  any  traces  of  inflammation. 
In  all  the  thirty-three  cases  the  symptoms  were  nearly  the  same. 

The  identity  between  these  meningeal  granulations  and  genine  tu- 
bercle has  been  denied.  Dr.  Barrier,  {JDes  Maladies  de  VErtfaneej) 
declares  that  they  have  no  analogy  with  tubercular  granulations,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  chronic  inflammation  common  to  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  giving 
rise  in  the  latter  to'the  same  non-tubercular  granulations  as  in  the  pia 
mater.     This  opinion  is  fully  adopted  by  M.  Boochut. 

According  to  the  micrographic  account  of  these  granulations  by  M. 
BobtD,  there  are  two  varieties.  The  first  variety  are  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  softish  to  the  touch,  and  friable.  Nine-tenths  of  these  consist  of 
fine  granular  amorphous  matter.  They  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
eytO'blasts,  a  few  capillaries,  and,  occasionally,  fibro-plastic  formations. 
The  second  variety  of  granulations  most  generally  co-exist  with  the 
former  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain ;  they  are  also  found,  coincidently, 
in  other  serous  membranes.  It  is  the  form  especially  known  as  the 
gray  or  semi-transparent  granulation.  The  bulk  of  this  is  composed  of 
the  same  amorphous  granular  matter  as  in  the  first  variety,  but  of  a 
firmer  consistence.  The  cyto-blasts  are  in  large  numbers,  as  shown 
especially  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Fibro-plastic  elements,  and 
a  net-work  of  fine  areolar  tissue,  accompanied  by  a  few  vessels,  are 
also  present. 

In  these  granulations,  the  cyto-blasts  are  described  as  differing  from 
tubercle  corpuscles:    first,  in  being  polyhedric,  with  irregular  and 
slightly  toothed,  instead  of  oval  or  round,  margins;  secondly,  their 
diameter  averages  half  the  size  of  the  latter;  thirdly,  the  tubercle 
eorpuscle  is  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  but  is  not  dissolved — the  con- 
tour of  the  cyto-blasts  is  rendered  more  defined ;  fourthly,  the  granu- 
lations contained  in  the  tubercle  corpuscle  are  scattered  uniformly 
throaghout  it,  while  in  the  cyto-blasts  they  are  congregated  in  the 
centre;  fifthly,  although  the  cyto-blasts  contain  no  nucleolus,  they 
belong  to  the  cellular  element,  which  commonly  exhibits  the  presence 
of  free  nuclei.     These  latter  are  seldom  met  with  unaccompanied  with 
cells  containing  a  nucleus  resembling  them.     Dr.  Liegard,  physician 
to  tbe  H&pital  de  V Enfant  Jesus^  basing  his  conclusions  upon  the  fore- 
going description  of  M.  Robin  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  menin- 
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geal  granulations  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  meningitis  of  children, 
and  the  almost  certain  mortality  by  which  the  disease  was  attended  in 
the  hospital  referred  to,  when  treated  nnder  the  assumption  of  its 
tubercular  character,  is  inclined  to  regard  the  inflammation  which 
determines  the  formation  of  the  granulations  in  question  as  of  a  spe- 
cific character.  {Bev.  Medico- Ohirurg.  deParis^  Jan.  andJPeb.^  1855.) 
Dr.  Liegard  believes  that,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  granular 
from  the  simple  form  of  meningitis;  he  proposes,  therefore,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  disease,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  course,  into  the  inflammatory  and  sub-inflammatory 
forms. 

Whether  the  granulations  so  generally  met  with  on  the  meninges  of 
the  brain  in  those  children  who  die  from  hydrocephalus,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  tubercular  in  their  character,  is  a  question  that  must  be 
considered  as  still  unsettled.  Of  their  intimate  connexion  with  that 
peculiar  diathesis  in  which  alone  tuberculosis  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  al- 
ways found  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of  unquestionable  tuber- 
cular deposits,  either  in  the  brain  itself,  or  in  one  or  other  or  several 
of  the  remaining  organs. 

Many  infants  present  at  birth  a  particular  organization,  indicated 
either  by  a  fair,  transparent  complexion,  with  light  eyes  and  hair,  or 
by  a  dark,  muddy  complexion,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  black  hair.  In  the 
progress  of  infancy,  the  forehead,  in  general,  becomes  projecting,  the 
upper  lip  tumid,  the  thorax  remains  narrow,  or  flattened,  the  abdomen 
protuberant,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  exterior  unusually  large 
and  prominent.  Children  thus  constituted  grow  rapidly,  and  often 
present  great  quickness  and  precocity  of  intellect.  The  impression  of 
any  of  the  usual  morbific  agents  is  liable  to  produce  in  them  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  mesentery;  and  the 
slightest  irritation,  affecting  either  the  lungs  or  bowels,  very  generally 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercles,  particularly  in  the  brain  or 
the  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  organism  above  described  is  often 

E reduced,  after  birth,  from  a  variety  of  morbific  causes,  by  which  the 
ealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  regular  and  perfect  nutrition 
of  the  several  organs,  are  impaired;  but  especially,  from  deficient  or 
improper  food ;  from  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  reudered  unwholesome, 
whether  by  want  of  ventilation,  by  humidity,  or  by  impurities;  from 
long-continued  exposure  to  a  degree  of  cold,  which,  while  insufficient 
to  produce  inflammation,  or  any  acute  disease,  nevertheless  exerts  upon 
the  organism  a  decidedly  depressing  influence ;  from  neglect  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  from  deficient  exercise. 

In  such  cases,  the  limbs  remain  small,  the  muscles  soft,  flaccid,  and 
deficient  in  energy;  the  skin  assumes  a  pale  or  a  dirty  yellow  appear- 
ance ;  the  articulations  become  enlarged,  and  the  bones  soft,  so  as  to 
be  readily  bent  and  distorted,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  liable  to  chronic  en- 
largement, or  to  inflammation  and  suppuration,  giving  place  to  a  thin, 
serous  discharge,  containing  flakes — often  large  masses — of  a  curdy 
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tppe&rance.  The  ulcers  which  result  are  long  in  healing,  and,  very 
generally,  leave  large,  permanent  cicatrices,  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
unseemly  appearance. 

Inflammatory  affections,  when  they  occur  in  such  children,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  subacute,  and  of  long  duration,  and  are  most  frequently 
attended  with  the  development  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs  and 
other  organs.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  of  a  very  obstinate  and  intracta- 
ble character,  are  also  of  common  occurrence.  The  same  is  true  of 
inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  with  more  or  less  injection 
of  the  conjunctiva;  and  of  inflammation  of  the  external  meatus  or 
deep-seated  portions  of  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  long- continued  and 
highly  offensive  discharges  from  that  organ,  and  often  to  a  complete 
deBtruction  of  its  internal  structure. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  not  unfrequent  during  childhood. 
The  most  accurate  account  we  have  of  the  disease  during  this  period 
of  life  is  that  contained  in  the  work  of  Billiet  and  Barthez.  Agree- 
ably to  the  observations  of  these  gentlemen,  a  very  remarkable  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  albuminous  nephritis  of  adults,  and  the  same 
affection  in  children,  and  which  renders  difficult  the  anatomical  dis- 
tinction at  this  age  between  simple  and  albuminous  nephritis, — the 
disease  in  children  rarely  producing  the  granulations  of  Bright,  and 
in  the  generality  of  cases  passing  only  to  the  third  stage.  Of  eleven 
children  who  presented  during  life  the  symptoms  of  albuminous  ne- 
phritis, yix. :  more  or  less  extensive  anasarca,  with  albuminous  urine 
during  a  longer  or  shorter  period, — four  only  presented  the  third  stage, 
two  the  second,  and  four  the  first,  while  in  one  case  the  kidneys  were 
putrescent.  In  a  twelfth  case,  the  existence  of  granulations  was  de- 
tected upon  dissection ;  but  the  urine  had  not  been  examined  during 
life,  and  furnished  no  albumen  after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  few  cases  of  simple  nephritis  these  gentlemen  have  seen,  they  never 
met  with  suppuration,  either  diffused  in  scattered  points,  or  collected 
in  abscesses.  Granulations  have,  however,  been  detected  in  the  ne- 
phritis of  children,  by  Bright,  Guersent,  Blache,  and  Christison. 

According  to  Rayer,  the  two  forms  of  nephritis  are  with  difficulty 
distinguished  at  their  commencement ;  the  only  difference  he  points  out 
is  the  consistence  of  the  kidney  being  increased  in  the  one  and  dimi- 
nished in  the  other.     In  simple  nephritis  the  increase  of  consistence 
bas  appeared  to  Billiet  and  Barthez  to  be  more  marked  in  children 
than  in  adults;  while  in  the  first  three  degrees  of  albuminous  nephritis 
they  have  noted  a  marked  diminution  of  consistence  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance.    Thus,  in  respect  to  their  anatomical  relations  these  two  forms 
of  nephritis  closely  resemble  each  other.     And  when  we  add  that 
during  life  the  difference  is  not  always  more  marked,  it  must  be  ad- 
i&itted  that  in  infants  the  two  affections  are  but  slightly  separated  from 
each  other. 

Anasarca,  which  is  the  prominent,  as  well  as  the  first  symptom  no- 
ticed, for  in  no  case  was  the  urine  examined  by  Billiet  and  Barthez 
Wore  this  appeared,  is  liable  to  vary  in  extent,  and  even  to  disappear, 
leading  to  the  hope  that  a  cure  has  been  effected.  The  cessation  of 
tibaminuria  is,  however,  alone,  a  positive  symptom  of  the  restoration 
<)f  the  kidneys  to  a  healthy  condition. 
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It  is  from  the  oomplioatioQS  of  the  disease  that  the  greatest  danger 
arises.  The  most  important  of  these  is  inflammation  of  yarious  tissaes 
and  organs ;  most  frequently  of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  Inngs, 
and  attended  always  with  a  more  or  less  copious  serous  effusion.  The 
only  cases  of  simple  albuminous  nephritis  which  Biltiet  and  Barthes 
met  with  were  in  children ;  all  of  which  terminated  favourably. 

Secondary  albuminous  nephritis  is  chiefly  met  with  after  eruptiye 
and  intermittent  fevers.  After  scarlatina  it  occurs  generally  dtii'ing 
the  period  of  desquamation — from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  day 
from  the  commencement, — and  is  caused  generally  by  exposure  to 
cold,  or  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is,  according  to  the  obserratioii 
of  the  gentlemen  just  quoted,  as  frequently  met  with,  relatively  to  the 
frequency  of  the  two  affections,  after  iatermittents  as  after  scarlatina. 
In  one  of  every  six  cases  collected  by  them,  it  followed  the  former. 
It  was  in  these  cases  chronic,  and  contributed,  with  the  other  c<»n- 
plications,  to  produce  a  fatal  termination.^ 

Dysuria  is  often  met  with  in  young  children.  It  may  result  from 
irritation,  seated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  reflected  upon  it  firom 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  also  occurs  frequently  during  den* 
titioQ,  and  occasionally  in  the  course  of  certain  febrile  affections.  An 
increased  flow  of  urine  is  very  common  in  infancy,  during' dentition, 
and  in  certain  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive  functions. 
Genuine  diabetes  is  said  to  occur  in  infants,  accompanied  with  a  co* 
pious  diarrhoea,  intense  thirst,  and  rapid  emaciation.  Cases  are  men« 
tioned  by  Isenflamm,^  Morton,*  McGregor,*  Willis,*  Venablea,*  Mott,' 
Prout,  and  a  few  others ;  we  have  never  met  with  them.  During  the 
twenty  years  preceding  1845,  but  one  death  is  reported  to  have  oo- 
curred  in  Philadelphia  from  diabetes,  in  an  infant  under  five  years,  and 
one  in  a  child  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Prout  has  pointed  out  a  modification  of  diabetes  as  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  infants,  to  which  attention  was  first  formally  directed 
by  Dr.  Yenables.  There  is  present  excessive  diuresis,  the  urine  fre- 
quently containing  albuminous  matter,  while  in  other  instances  there 
is  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  urea;  and  in  a  few  cases,  saccharine  mat- 
ter, more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  is  found.  The  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  urine  ranges,  according  to  the  particular  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  1.025  to  1.005,  or  even  less.  It  is  generally  transparent,  and 
occasionally  of  a  greenish  tint.  It  is  often  associated  with  tubercu- 
lous cachexia.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  if  the  affection  is  neglected 
or  maltreated,  it  most  usually  terminates  in  organic  lesion  of  the  kid- 
ney. 

The  urine,  particularly  in  irritations  of  the  digestive  organs,  has 
often  a  whitish  appearance,  or  it  lets  fall  a  whitish  deposit,  as  it 
cools  or  is  evaporated.  Very  deep*coloured  urine  is  often  passed 
in  the  febrile  affections  of  children. 

^  But  lis  o&ses  of  death  from  disease  of  the  kidney  are  reported  to  have  oeearred  in 
children,  in  Philadelphia,  daring  the  ten  years  referred  to,  yis.,  in  those  under  1  yesr, 
4;  between  1  and  2,  1 ;  and  between  2  and  5,  1. 

«  Uber  die  Eingeweide,  1784.  •  Phthislologia,  Lib.  1,  oap.  viU.  1697. 

<  Lond.  Med.  Qaz.  toI.  zx.  ^  On  Urinary  Diseases. 

•  On  Diabetes,  1826.  t  Amw.  Med.  «nd  Fhilos.  Eegiater,  t.  L  p.  887. 
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Cbmyel  often  forms  in  children  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
fimction,  either  from  improper  food,  confinement  in  a  close  and  im- 
pare  atmosphere,  or  from  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness.  It  may 
oeenr  in  the  form  of  a  red  deposit  consisting  of  uncrjstallized  lithic 
•eid,  when  its  passage  is  attended  mih  little  or  no  irritation  of  the 
vinarj  organs ;  or,  it  may  consist  of  the  acid,  in  a  crystalline  form, 
esnsing  in  its  passage  more  or  less  irritation.  Urinary  calculi  are 
oec&sioDally  met  with  in  children;  they  ordinarily  consist  of  the 
Kthate  of  ammonia,  and  are  small  in  size,  and  of  a  clay  colour. 

Incontinence,  or  an  involuntary  flow  of  urine,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, during  infancy  and  childhood.  Wo  have  already  noticed  in 
what  manner  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  bladder  renders  it 
difficult  for  the  urine  to  be  retained,  after  it  hias  accumulated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Inoontinenee  of  urine  is  often,  in  children,  the  result  of  habit,  or 
it  oecnrs  during  deep  sleep,  at  a  particular  hour,  and  may  often  be 
remedied  by  accustoming  the  child  to  regular  periods  of  urinating, 
or  bT  awaking  him  from  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the 
bladder,  previous  to  the  hour  when  the  involuntary  discharge  usually 
takes  place:  in  a  short  time  the  bladder  becomes  accustomed  to  en- 
dure the  presence  of  its  contents,  until  they  are  evacuated  by  a  volun- 
ttrr  eflEbrt. 

incontinence  of  urine,  in  children,  is  attributed,  by  Willis,  to  a  de- 
raigement  of  the  secretory  function  of  the  kidneys,  by  which  a  copious 
separation  of  watery  fluid  from  the  blood  takes  place,  in  which  there 
is  a  defidency  of  the  characteristic  ingredients  of  the  urine.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  in  all  cases;  we  have  seen  it  result,  as  it  appeared 
to  us,  from  the  irritation  of  the  rectum  by  oxyures.  It  would  often 
seem  to  arise  also,  from  a  want  of  proper  control  over  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder;  or  to  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  bladder  itself,  causing 
it  to  expel  the  urine  almost  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  cavity.  We 
have  seen  many  instances,  in  which  incontinence  of  urine  was  a  con- 
genital affection — the  urine  dropping  constantly  from  the  urethra;  in 
a  majority  of  these  cases,  the  patients  died  early,  from  disease  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  Slade  believes  incontinence  of  urine  to  be  occasionally  a 
hereditary  affection.  He  has  known  several  members  of  a  family  to 
labour  under  it  as  did  their  parents  before  them.  {Amer.  Jour,  of 
the  Med.  Sciences^  July^  1855.) 

Most  of  the  acute  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  febrile  reaction,  which  usually  assumes  the  remit- 
tent type,  with  exacerbations  towards  evening,  or  during  the  night. 
Gastro-mtestinal  irritation  or  inflammation,  which,  being  one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  affections  of  early  life,  is  that  which  most  usually 
gives  rise  to  the  remittent  fever,  described  by  writers  as  a  disease  pe- 
culiar to  children ;  and  attributed,  by  many  of  them,  to  the  presence 
of  worms. 

To  nearly  all  the  fevers,  infants  and  children  are  liable;  but  not  to 
tbe  same  extent  as  adults — if  we  except  the  exanthematous,  many  of 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence  after  the  age  of  puberty.  In  those  dis- 
^cts  in  which  intermittent  fever  is  endemic,  children,  even  at  the 
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breast,  will  beoome  affected  with  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hi 
and  yellow  fevers.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  typhoid  fever 
be  found  to  be  a  much  more  frequent  disease  among  children  thai 
heretofore  been  supposed.  The  memoirs  of  Rilliet  and  Taupin  a 
suflScient  evidence  that  many  of  the  cases  of  what  was  foimerlj 
sidered  as  enteritis  in  children,  as  well  as  of  that  form  of  fever  i 
has  been  vaguely  denominated  worm  or  gastric  fever,  are  in  faot  • 
of  genuine  typhoid  fever.  In  severe  epidemics  of  typhus  and  ty| 
fever,  large  numbers  of  infants  have  been  known  to  be  attacked, 
fall  victims  to  the  disease.^ 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  the  typhoid  fever  of  infants  oooQ 
the  Archives  fur  PhysiohgUche  Heilkunde.  It  is  by  Dr.  Friedl< 
and  presents  the  results  of  his  observations  during  four  epidemi« 
the  disease :  the  first  extending  from  February  to  April,  1844, 
from  July  to  August  in  the  same  year.  Then  in  January  and 
ruary,  1846,  and  during  July  and  August,  of  the  same  year.  Di 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  1846,  the  fever  was  confiiM 
most  exclusively  to  children,  affecting  the  adult  more  particularly  di 
April  and  May.  In  the  course  of  the  three  years  from  1844  to  3 
both  inclusive.  Dr.  Friedleben  had  under  bis  charge  1842  chil< 
(880  boys,  and  962  girls,)  of  which  98  cases  were  of  typhoid  f 
namely,  46  boys  and  52  girls.  Among  these  only  one  was  ande: 
year,  23  ranged  from  two  to  five,  32  from  five  to  eight,  22  from  i 
to  eleven,  12  from  eleven  to  fourteen,  and  8  were  above  fourteen, 
epidemic,  therefore,  fell  with  its  greatest  force  on  children  bet 
two  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  was  more  prevalent  in  winter 
summer  than  in  autumn  and  spring.  . 

The  pathological  characters  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in  thosi 
fell  victims  to  it,  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  were  much  swollen,  some  of  them  being  a 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  swelling  was  not,  however,  always 
form, — the  centre  being  frequently  more  elevated  than  the  mar 
The  surface  of  the  gland  was  unequal,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
sules,  which  gave  rise  to  an  appearance  resembling  ulceration. 


>  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  the  deaths  of  children 
fever  are  as  foUows : — 

Under  1 
year. 
Intermittent,                       4 
Remittent,                         20 
Bilious,                                 8 

Between  1 
and  2  years. 

14 
6 

Between  2 
and  6  years. 

87 
11 

Between  5 

and  10  years. 
8 
48 
8 

Between  10 
and  16  yean. 

14 
8 

Typhus,                                4 
Typhoid,                                4 
Congestive,                            9 
Inflammatory,                      8 
Brain,                                   8 

2 
6 
8 
0 
1 

18 

12 

5 

0 

2 

22 

22 

8 

8 

1 

23 
14 

1 
0 
0 

Mesenteric,                          0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Miliary,                                 0 
Heotio,                                  1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

0 
1 

0 

1 

Fever,  without  any  dis  )    ^o 
tinctive  appellation,  > 

25 

42 

16 

5 

109  60  187  122  67 
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DQmber  of  the  diseased  glands  yaried  from  six  to  twenty.  They  were 
of  a  blaish-livid  tint,  soft,  and  easily  detached.  No  change  seemed  to 
hiTO  occurred  in  the  other  coats  of  the  intestine,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sab-glandnlar  cellular  tissue,  which  presented  the  appearance  of 
softening.  Such  were  the  appearances  noticed  in  cases  which  proved 
&tal  before  the  twenty-third  day.  When  the  disease  was  protracted 
beyond  that  period,  induration  of  the  glands  occurred. 

According  to  Dr.  Friedleben,  all  the  glands  which  became  developed 
before  the  twenty-first  day  were  the  soft  (follicles,)  those  developed 
later  were  the  hard  (glands  of  Peyer.)  His  observations  establish  the 
views  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  as  also  those  of  Barrier,  on  the  progress 
of  inflammation  of  the  glands.  Severe  ulceration  of  these  may  occur 
in  exceedingly  young  subjects, — they  were  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a 
child  only  two  years  and  a  half  old.  They  may  take  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  disease,  even  on  the  eighth  day,  but  cicatrization 
does  not  begin  before  the  twenty-first  day, — its  progress  is  found  to 
be  more  rapid  than  in  adults. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  sound,  being  changed  in  appear- 
ance only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affected  glands.  In  one  in- 
stance, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be  in- 
flamed. The  submucous  cellular  tissue  was  always  natural.  Changes 
were  inyariably  discovered  in  the  mesenteric  glands, — they  were  usually 
red  and  swollen,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, — infiltra- 
tion and  softening  were  rare, — and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Friedleben, 
the  former  only  occurs  in  very  serious  cases,  where  there  has  been  dis- 
organisation of  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  general  conclusions  are  as  follows:— 

1.  The  glands  of  Peyer,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  mesenteric,  are^ 
the  local  seat  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  the  infant. 

2.  During  the  first  three  weeks  there  is  only  simple  inflammation  of 
the  follicles. 

3.  This  may  terminate  in  resolution  without  ulceration. 

4.  When  ulceration  takes  place,  the  progress  of  cicatrization  is  very 
rapid. 

5.  When  the  morbid  action  extends  beyond  the  twenty-first  day, 
infiltration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  may  occur. 

6.  The  infiltration  begins  in  the  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  intestine. 

T.  This  leads  necessarily  to  ulceration. 

8.  In  this  form  of  ulceration  cicatrization  takes  place  very  slowly. 

9.  After  the  twenty-first  day,  the  two  forms  of  ulceration  may  be 
discovered  in  conjunction. 

10.  In  all  the  cases  terminating  favourably,  and  in  the  generality 
of  those  ending  in  death,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  only  affected  by  a 
umple  inflammatory  softening. 

11.  Changes  in  the  spleen  occur  simultaneously  with  those  above 
described. 

12.  All  the  complications  which  happen  before  the  twenty-first  day 
*re  of  a  very  distinct  inflammatory  character. 

13.  The  chemical  character  of  the  blood  agrees  with  that  state.' 
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A  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  is  of  far  less  freqaent  occtinrenoe 
during  infancy  than  in  after  life ;  some  have  even  doubted  whether  it 
ever  occurs  then.  Ansemia,  or  porerty  of  blood,  however,  Professor 
Yon  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  {Joum.  /.  Kinderkrankhettenj  1854,)  has 
shown  not  to  be  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  the  infant  as  has  ^eneralW 
been  supposed.  An  ansemic  mother  will  be  very  liable  to  give  birth 
to  anaemic  offspring ;  ansBmia  may,  therefore,  be  congenital,  or,  it  may 
be  produced  subsequently  to  birth  from  too  rajnd  development,  from 
confinement  within  doors  in  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  in  apart- 
ments excluded  from  the  light.  The  cause  of  eongenital  anaemia  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  general  corporeal  debility  of  the  m(^her»  The  want 
of  proper  food,  impure  air,  over-fatigue,  and  extreme  care  during  preg- 
nancy, exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  mother, 
and  while  this  renders  her  offspring  ansemic  from  birth,  it  also  may 
deprive  her  of  the  capacity  to  afford  adequate  nourishment  to  the 
infant  subsequently.  An  infant  bom  of  a  female  who  has  continued 
to  suckle  a  child  during  the  greater  portion  of  her  pregnancy,  gene- 
rally  suffers  from  poverty  of  blood;  the  same  is  true  of  theo£bpring  of 
mothers  whose  health  has  suffered  deterioration  in  consequence  of 
losses  of  blood,  or  profuse  mucous  discharges.  The  children  of  an 
aged  or  diseased  father  are  commonly  anaemic ;  congenital  syphilis  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  anaemia  in  the  infant. 

The  anaemia  of  development  becomes  most  commonly  manifest  aft 
the  period  of  dentition  and  of  puberty. 

From  experiments  upon  animals,  Nasse  has  shown  that  animal  food 
renders  the  blood  more  coagulable  than  vegetable,  and  increases  the 
number  of  blood-corpuscles.  From  sugar  and  starch-meal  there  is 
formed  a  glutinous  lymph-plasma,  but  no  corpuscles*  A  purely  vege- 
table diet,  therefore,  is  not  suitable  during  infancy.  This  is  farther 
manifest  from  the  anatomical  fact  that,  in  young  children,  the  caecum, 
that  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  vegetable  digestion  is  perfected, 
is  but  partially  developed. 

Anaemic  children  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  inflammation.  Nature 
endeavours  to  excite  a  reaction  from  the  depressing  influences  of  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  stasis  of 
blood  commonly  occurs  in  organs  unfitted  for  active  circulation.  The 
exudations  which  ensue  tend  still  more  to  impoverish  the  blood,  while 
venesection  would  tend  materially  to  augment  the  evil.  One  of  the 
most  unfavourable  results  of  infantile  anaemia  is  hemorrhage  from 
congestion  of  the  delicate  vessels  of  the  large  intestine.  This  oc- 
currence is  often  overlooked  or  confounded  with  diseases  of  an  entirely 
different  character. 

When,  says  Canstatt,  the  plastic  power  of  the  organism  is  exhausted 
by  rapid  organic  evolutions,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  tuberculosis 
may  suddenly  take  place ;  and  the  imperfect  material  becomes  depo- 
sited, upon  the  occurrence  of  any  excitement,  in  the  different  viscera. 
This  is  to  be  feared  during  the  blood  impoverishment  of  dentition,  and 
especially  in  children  subject  to  perspirations,  and  to  increased  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  from  trifling  causes  of  excitement. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  investigating  the  diseases  of  chil- 
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dren,  that  sadden  attacks  of  soTere  illness,  eyea  death  itself,  may 
OGcnr  in  them  ae  well  from  ansemia  as  from  hyperaemia.  Thus  attacks 
of  conTnlsions  and  of  other  affections,  formerly  regarded  as  the  result 
of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  tissues  or 
organs,  will  require,  at  the  present  day,  a  more  careful  examination 
into  their  tree  pathological  character,  and  a  more  accurate  diagnosis. 
The  general  observations,  made  in  reference  to  the  diseases  incident 
to  infiuiqT,  will  equally  apply  to  those  of  the  earlier  period  of  child- 
hood* TlK)agh  cutaneous  affections  are  still  frequent,  yet  the  skin  is 
less  fiaUe  to  disease,  than  during  the  preceding  stage  of  existence. 
Fumneuli,  or  circumscribed  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  inte- 
guments, are  common  at  this  age.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  become  readily  irritated  and 
inflamed.  The  brain,  also,  from  the  great  activity  of  its  functions,  is 
now  pecnliarly  exposed  to  disease ;  hence,  violent  pains  of  the  head, 
and  cerebral  inflammation,  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  convulsions  are, 
however,  less  frequent  than  during  the  period  of  infancy. 

From  the  great  development  of  the  capillary  system  which  continues 
during  youth,  and  the  tendency  to  hyperaemia,  and  to  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  are  very 
liable  to  occur  towards  the  close  of  childhood :  about  this  period,  also, 
profuse  epistaxis  is  not  unfrequent«  Tubercular  disease  of  the  pul- 
monary organs  is  often  developed  during  childhood ;  and  scrofulous 
Bwellings  and  ulcerations  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  of 
common  occurrence. 

From  the  amount  of  exercise  to  which  the  body  is  subjected  during 
youth,  inflammations  of  the  joints  are  liable  to  be  produced ;  rheuma- 
tism is,  also,  more  frequent  at  this  age  than  previously. 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  very  excellent  Treatise  on  Rheumatism,  Gout,  &c.. 
Bets  down  the  period  of  life  during  which  acute  rheumatism  generally 
occurs  as  that  between  fifteen  and  fifty — few  cases  occurring  either 
e&rlier  or  later  in  life.     We  have,  however,  observed  well  marked  at- 
tacks of  rheumatism  to  occur  quite  frequently  in  young  children, — so 
firequently,  indeed,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  a  more  common  dis- 
ease in  early  life  thin  is  generally  supposed.   Dr.  Fuller  reports  sixteen 
eases  as  occurring  in  patients  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
In  one  instance  only  was  the  patient  under  the  age  of  ten.     He  has 
kd,  however,  under  his  care  at  the  hospital,  a  child  only  eight  years 
old,  suffering  from  dropsy  and  diseased  heart,  the  result  of  two  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  one  of  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  nine 
months,  and  the  other  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  four  months.     Dr. 
Heberden  reports  that  ^'  rheumatism  had  appeared  in  a  child  of  four 
years  old."     Dr.  Watson  states  in  his  Lectures  that  he  has  "  frequently 
Men  it  in  children,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  year;" 
Mid  Dr.  Davis  states,  {Medtco-Chirurg.  Bev.,  Oct.^  l^H,)  that  "se- 
veral cafles  of  acute  rheumatism  were  admitted,  occurring  in  children 
of  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  years,  and  upwards."     We  have  met 
^th  many  cases  of  the  disease  in  children  between  two  and  ten  years 
rface. 
The  heart  readily  sympathizes  with  the  various  irritations  that  occur 
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in  the  other  organs;  hence,  most  of  the  diseases  which  take  plaoe 
during  childhood,  are  accompanied  with  feil)rile  symptoms  of  a  more 
intense  character  than  in  infancy. 

Cancer,  although  of  unfrequent  occurrence  during  childhood,  is  never* 
theless  occasionally  met  with  in  patients  at  a  very  early  age.  Guersanft 
remarks,  {Jour,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chirur.  Prac.y  1855,)  that  not  a  year 
passes  during  which  he  does  not  meet  with  cases  of  it.  For  a  long 
period,  it  was  supposed  that  in  children  cancer  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  orbital  cavity,  whether  originating  in  the  globe  of  the  ey^  or 
from  the  base  of  the  orbit.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  to  occur  also 
in  the  testicles  of  the  male.  Both  Dupuytren  and  Guersant  have 
operated  on  a  number  of  such  cases.  Cancer  has  also  been  found  to 
occur  during  childhood  in  other  parts,  but  less  frequently,  unless,  per- 
haps in  the  vulva  of  girls.  *  The  fibro-plastio  tumours  of  the  latter  part 
in  children  are  considered  by  M.  Guersant  to  be  closely  allied  to  can- 
cer, in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  recur  after  removal.  Such 
recurrence  is,  however,  confessedly  less  frequent  in  them  than  in  tme 
cancer,  evidencing  thus  their  more  benignant  character. 

The  progress  of  cancer,  during  childhood,  is  always  far  more  rapid 
than  in  older  patients ;  the  prognosis  is  in  consequence  very  unfavour- 
able. As  there  is  no  hope  of  the  disease,  when  it  once  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  child,  remaining  stationary,  the  indication  would  ap- 
pear to  be  to  operate  early  and  with  great  boldness ;  but,  from  the 
liability  of  the  disease  recurring  after  a  very  short  interval,  we 
cannot  expect  in  any  case  to  eradicate  it  by  an  operation ;  the  utmost 
we  can  hope  to  efiect,  is  to  procure  temporary  relief  from  the  intole- 
rable suffering  to  which  cancer  gives  rise  in  childhood. 

In  respect  to  the  fibro-plastic  tumours  of  the  vulva  of  children,  M. 
Guersant,  viewing  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  polypous  growths,  re- 
commends early  excision,  and  cauterization  of  their  base  with  liquid 
caustics;  and,  if  the  vagina  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  these 
measures  being  properly  accomplished,  he  would  not  despair  of  effect- 
ins  a  more  or  less  permanent  cure. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  nearly  the  same  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood, as  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life — from  but  few  are  they  en- 
tirely exempt — while  nearly  all  the  ordinary  morbific  agents  act  upon 
the  infant  with  much  greater  severity  than  in  after  life. 

Many  of  the  affections  that  occur  in  early  life,  may  exist  at  birth. 
Thus  children  are  occasionally  born  affected  with  syphilis,  small-pox, 
a  tuberculous  condition  of  various  organs,  softening  of  portions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  inflammation  of  the  different  organs;  hydro- 
cephalus, and  various  malformations.  Or  there  may  exist,  from  birth, 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  organism,  predisposing  it,  subsequently, 
from  the  action  of  slight  causes,  to  a  particular  form,  or  class,  of  dis* 
eases.  This  condition  of  organism  may  exist  in  all  the  children  of 
certain  families,  and  would  appear,  in  many  cases,  to  be  hereditary-— 
the  same  diseases  prevailing,  for  many  generations,  in  the  same  family. 

Mental  impressions — deep  anxiety — and  the  various  intense  aflbc- 
tions  of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  depressing  or  exciting  character,  which 
constitute  so  fruitful  a  source  of  disease  in  the  adult,  are  scarcely  ope- 
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rttive  in  the  infant ;  and  are  seldom  the  cause  of  serious  disturbance 
in  the  child* 

Violent  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  from  loud  and 
unexpected  sounds;  arousing  the  infant  suddenly  from  its  sleep;  or 
exciting  in  it  intense  alarm  or  fright;  have  been  known,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  produce,  even  at  an  early  period  of  infancy,  the  most  seri- 
ous effects,  resulting  in  a  fatal  attack  of  convulsions,  or,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  confirmed  idiocy.  Violent  paroxysms  of  anger,  by  whatever 
cause  excited,  are  equally  injurious,  during  infancy  and  childhood. 

Notwithstanding  the  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  so  common  in 
childhood,  its  quick  forgetfulness  of  past  suffering,  its  little  anxiety  for 
the  future,  and  its  perfect  contentment  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  yet,  by  improper  treatment,  or  a  neglect  of  moral  edu- 
cation, the  passions,  even  at  this  early  period,  may  be  made  the  source 
of  much  disease  and  suffering.  By  parental  unkindness — a  mistaken, 
ind  over-rigid  discipline — confinement  from  childish  amusements  and 
exercises — indiscreet  ridicule  of  faults  or  imperfections,  and  the  with- 
holding every  species  of  encouragement;  the  spirits,  even  of  the  child, 
maybe  depressed,  and  discontent,  hatred,  jealousy,  may  be  engendered, 
ftnd  become  the  remote  or  exciting  causes  of  serious  disease,  either 
mental  or  bodily. 

Too  much,  or  deficient  and  improper  food,  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  causes  of  disease,  from  birth  until  puberty.  By  the  disor- 
der of  the  digestive  function  induced  by  errors  in  diet,  the  blood  be- 
eomes  vitiated,  or  imperfectly  elaborated,  and  the  nutrition  of  every 
*  fart  of  the  body  deranged,  or  defective ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  irri- 
tation of  the  alimentary  canal  is  produced,  running  on  to  inflamm'ation 
and  rapid  disorganization,  or  irritation  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain,  or  reflected  upon  other  organs,  disturbing  their 
fonctioDS,  or  producing  serious  disease  of  their  substance. 

In  infants  disease  is  often  produced  by  the  impure  or  innutritivc 
Btate  of  the  mother's  milk,  even  in  cases  where  no  such  deterioration 
of  the  milk  is  suspected,  the  health  of  the  female  being  apparently 
miimpaired.  A  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Girard, 
bas  recently  appeared  in  the  Archives  OSnSrales  de  Midecine;  in  which 
is  pointed  out  the  importance  of  testing  the  character  of  the  milk  by 
a  microscopic  examination  in  all  cases  in  which  the  infant,  when 
nourished  solely  by  the  breast,  becomes  affected  with  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion. 

Every  physiologist  is  aware  of  the  change  produced  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  mother's  milk,  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  quantity,  of 
the  food  habitually  taken.  Too  much,  or  too  little  food ;  a  too  stimula- 
ting diet;  the  use  of  vinous  or  distilled  liquors,  more  especially  if  taken 
in  excess,  and  articles  of  food  of  difficult  digestion,  cannot  fail  to  affect 
the  secretion  of  milk,  and  render  the  latter  unfitted  for  the  nutriment 
of  the  infant  who  partakes  of  it ;  milk  thus  deteriorated  will  very  gene- 
f&Uy  produce  irritation  of  the  infant's  stomach,  and  all  the  symptoms 
ofindigestion. 

If  an  infant,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  suckle 
It,  is  nursed  at  the  breast  of  a  female  whose  own  child  is  many  months 
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older  than  it,  iDdigestion  will  very  generally  ensue,  in  conseqvence  of 
the  milk  containing  an  nndne  amount  of  caseum,  to  the  digestion  ef 
which  the  stomach  of  the  younger  child  is  inadequate;  the  proportion 
of  caseum  in  the  milk  of  the  human  female  always  augmenting  with  the 
age  of  the  infant. 

The  occurrence  of  the  menstrual  discharge  is  generally  enumerated 
as  a  cause  of  deterioration  in  the  milk,  calculated  to  occasion  seriomi 
injury  to  the  infant  who  partakes  of  it.  When  the  catamenia  are  sua* 
pended  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  subsequent  to  parturitioDi 
and  then  reappear,  there  will,  very  commonly,  be  found  to  take  place 
a  diminution  in  the  supply,  and  a  decided  change  in  the  pn^rties  of 
the  milk ;  and  the  child  will  very  generally  suffer  if  it  be  continued  at 
the  breast.  But  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  every  occurreiice 
of  the  menses,  during  lactation,  is  calculated  to  produce  similar  effects 
upon  the  milk.  We  have  known  several  females  who  menstruated  re- 
gularly during  the  entire  period  of  suckling,  and  their  infants  throve 
equally  well  with  those  of  mothers  in  whom  the  catamenial  discharge 
was  suspended.  From  a  series  of  observations  recently  published,  by 
Baciborski,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  health  of  children  nursed 
by  menstruating  females  suffers  no  kind  of  injury.  If,  however,  upon 
the  appearance  at  any  time  of  the  menses,  the  milk  is  found  to  dis- 
agree with  the  9hild  at  the  breast,  it  will  be  prudent  to  cease  suckling 
it  80  long,  at  least,  as  the  discharge  continues. 

Pregnancy  is  also  set  down  as  producing  an  alteration  in  the  milk, 
unfitting  it  for  the  nourishment  of  the  infant.  Durins  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy,  we  have  certainly  seldom  noticed  any  particular 
change  to  occur  in  the  milk ;  at  a  later  period,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  safety  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  will  require  it  to  be  weaned,  or,  if  too  young  for  this,  that  the 
milk  of  a  healthy  nurse  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  mother.  It  is 
true,  that  infants  have  been  suckled  to  a  late  period  of  pregnancy, 
or  even  to  its  termination,  without  apparent  injury;  while,  in  other 
cases,  according  to  Dewees,  so  great  a  deterioration  of  the  milk  has  oc- 
curred, as  to  require  that  the  child  should  be  taken  from  the  breast  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Another  cause  which  is  generally  supposed  to  render  the  milk  of  the 
mother  injurious  to  an  infant,  is,  continuing  the  latter  for  too  long  a 
period  at  the  breast.  This  is  unquestionably  true.  If,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  molar  teeth,  the  child  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
breast,  symptoms  of  indigestion  will  very  generally  occur ;  and  even 
with  a  supply  of  other  food,  continuing  it  at  the  breast  after  the  ninth 
or  tenth  month,  will  often  be  found  productive  of  injury.  There  are, 
however,  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule;  some  of  the  finest  children 
we  have  seen  were  among  those  who  were  suckled — taking,  however, 
fit  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  other  food — until  they  were  fifteen 
months  old.  We  may  remark  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  suspended  during  the  whole  period  of  lactation. 

Intense  grief,  mental  anxiety,  paroxysms  of  violent  passion,  or  any 
long-continued  or  violent  emotions  of  the  mind  are,  unquestionably, 
causes  of  very  considerable  deterioration  in  the  milk.     Severe  vomit- 
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ing,  and  even  general  conyulsions,  have  been  known  to  result  from  the 
child  being  applied  to  the  breast  immediately  after  the  nurse  has  ex- 
perienced any  intense  mental  excitement — whether  of  an  exhilarating 
or  depressing  character;  and  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  the  children 
nursed  by  females,  who  are  labouring  under  intense  grief,  or  mental 
anxiety  of  any  kind,  seldom  thrive.  We  have  met  with  several  cases 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  child  required  it  to  be  taken 
from  the  mother's  breast,  and  where  every  symptom  of  disease  ceased 
soon  after  it  was  furnished  with  the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy  nurse. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  disease,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  is  im- 
pure or  confined  air.  This  acts  upon  the  blood  through  the  medium 
of  the  Inngs,  and,  probably,  of  the  cutaneous  surface  also.  Indepen- 
dently oi  prev^ting,  in  this  manner,  the  due  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
imparity  and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  atmosphere  would  appear  to 
prodnce  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  infant  organism,  by  acting  imme- 
diately npon  the  nervous  system.  The  convulsions  which  occur  within 
the  fint  two  or  three  months — trismus  nascentium,  spasm  of  the  glottis 
in  yonng  infants,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases, — seem  evidently,  in 
many  cases,  to  result  from  the  action  of  impure  air  upon  the  nerves. 

In  diildren  exposed,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  influence  of  a 
cormpted  or  confined  atmosphere,  the  powers  of  life  become  depressed ; 
digestion  and  sanguification  are  imperfectly  performed ;  and  nutrition 
is  impeded,  or  disturbed.  The  skin  assumes  a  pale  and  sickly  aspect ; 
the  muscles  a  soft  and  flabby  feel ;  and  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
lungs,  brain,  or  lymphatic  glands,  sooner  or  later  ensues.  Children 
who  are  confined  to  badly  ventilated  and  imperfectly  lighted  apart- 
ments, even  where  no  cause  exists  capable  of  imparting  foreign  im- 
purities to  the  air  respired,  present,  invariably,  a  pale  and  unhealthy 
appearance,  and  are  prone  to  disease.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  purity 
and  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  greater  amount  of  exposure  to  its  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  light,  are  to  be  chiefly  attributed  the 
deeper  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  larger  amount  of  health  and  robust- 
ness, possessed  by  children  who  inhabit  elevated  country  situations, 
compared  with  those  who  are  brought  up  entirely  within  the  confines 
of  a  large  and  crowded  city.  Alison  and  Baudelocque  ascribe  more 
influence  in  the  production  of  scrofulous  affections,  to  impure  and  con- 
fined air,  than  to  an  impoverished  diet  or  improper  food. 

Cold,  either  alone  or  combined  with  dampness,  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  disease  during  every  stage  of  existence,  is  peculiarly  so  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood — in  consequence  of  the  defective  power  which  then 
exists  of  generating  heat,  and,  consequently,  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  even  a  slight  impression  of  cold.     Exposure  to  too  low  a  degree  of 
atmospheric  temperature ;  to  draughts  of  cool  air,  when  the  body  is  in 
a  Btate  of  perspiration ;  too  slight  clothing,  or  that  which  protects,  only 
partially,  the  surface ;  occupying  damp  rooms  or  beds,  and  allowing 
portions  of  the  dress  that  have  become  wet  from  any  cause  to  remain 
unchanged;  or  exposure  to  rapid  and  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, are  the  usual  means  by  which,  in  children,  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
face is  reduced,  and  the  organism  subjected  to  the  deleterious  influence 
of  cold,  and  inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  respiratory  or- 
gans are  induced. 
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The  morbid  effects  of  cold  are  invariably  increased  by  its  being  com- 
bined with  dampness ;  hence,  children  are  often  seriously  affected  by 
a  degree  of  what  is  termed  rawness  of  the  air,  not  amounting  to  positive 
cold.  Gold,  combined  with  dampness,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  bron- 
chitis, croup,  and  of  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  this  which  renders  low,  damp  situations,  and  deep,  secluded 
valleys,  so  especially  prejudicial  to  health,  in  the  early  stages  of  life. 

During  sleep,  children  are  even  more  subject  to  the  morbid  influence 
of  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  than  during  their  waking  mo- 
ments. An  attack  of  bronchitis,  croup,  or  abdominal  inflammatioUi 
is  frequently  caused  by  their  being  put  to  sleep  at  night,  in  a  colder 
apartment  than  they  occupied  during  the  day;  by  their  throwing  off 
the  clothes,  during  sleep,  when  heated,  or  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or 
by  the  cradle  or  bed,  in  which  they  repose,  being  placed  in  a  draught 
or  current  of  air. 

The  injurious  effects  of  cold  and  dampness  are  not  always  exhibited 
in  the  immediate  production  of  acute  disease.  Continued  exposure  to 
a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  in  early  life,  by  depressing  the  vital  powers 
of  the  organism,  may  gradually  undermine  the  health  of  the  system, 
or  give  rise  to  chronic  affections,  the  existence  of  which  is  only  first 
rendered  apparent  towards  the  period  of  dentition  or  of  puberty  or, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  some  acute  affection,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  any  of  the  causes  of  disease  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  which 
is  invariably  in  such  cases  rendered  more  unmanageable. 

Intense  heat,  which  is  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  infants,  be- 
comes, under  certain  circumstances,  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  early 
life.  Thus,  when  succeeded  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  or 
when  the  body  is  accidentally  exposed  to  any  cause  by  which  its  tem- 
perature is  suddenly  diminished,  serious  disease  is  very  generally  pro- 
duced. But  it  is  principally  in  the  narrow  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys, 
and  in  the  damp,  ill-constructed,  crowded  and  filthy  dwellings,  occu- 
pied by  the  poor  and  improvident  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  that,  during  the  summer  months,  excessive  heat,  in 
conjunction  with  a  confined  and  impure  air,  displays  its  baneful  influ- 
ence upon  the  infant — subjecting  them,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
slightest  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  to  an  attack  of  infantile 
cholera,  which  can  seldom  be  arrested,  excepting  by  a  prompt  removal 
from  the  heated  and  infected  air  by  which  it  was  generated. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  seasons  of  the 
year  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  health  of  infants,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  upon  the  form  and  character  of  their  dis- 
eases; thus  bronchitis,  croup,  and  pulmonary  inflammation  prevail  to 
the  greatest  extent,  among  children,  during  the  more  changeable  and 
colder  months;  while  bowel  complaints,  and  especially  cholera,  prevail 
during  the  season  of  greatest  heat,  and  dysentery  and  certain  forms  of 
diarrhoea  most  commonly  during  the  autumnal  months.  The  spring  or 
autumn  is  the  season  during  which  the  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
and  hooping-cough,  usually  prevail ;  while  small-pox  is  more  common 
during  the  winter. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  mortality  among  children  varies 
greatly  with  the  season.     Thus,  under  five  years,  the  largest  number 
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of  deaths,  daring  a  period  of  eight  years,  occurred  in  the  months  of 
Jone,  July,  August  and  September,  namely,  8781 — ^this  being  the  sea- 
son of  greatest  heat,  the  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  averaging 
from  70°  to  79°.  The  next  highest  amount  of  mortality  occurred 
daring  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
namely,  5641-«-thi8  being  the  season  of  greatest  cold,  the  mean  range 
of  the  thermometer  averaging  from  32°  to  35°.  The  smallest  amount 
of  mortality  occurred  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  October,  and  No- 
vember, namely,  4815;  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
46°  to  65°.  The  relative  mortality  of  children  under  five  years,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  deaths,  at  the  respective  periods,  is 
as  follows:  from  June  to  September,  inclusive,  56*91  per  cent.;  from 
December  to  March,  inclusive,  45-32  per  cent.,  and  during  the  remain- 
ing four  months,  41*39  per  cent. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  entire  mortality  during  the  eight 
years  referred  to,  and  the  mortality  of  the  several  periods  of  infancy; 
the  months  being  arranged  according  to  their  greater  or  less  mortality 
at  each  of  the  periods  respectively ; 
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Annexed,  we  present  the  proportionate  ratio,  in  the  first  column,  of 
the  mortality  in  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  compared  with 
the  entire  mortality :  in  the  second  column,  the  ratio  of  the  mortality 
in  infants  under  one  year,  to  the  whole  mortality;  and  in  the  third 
column,  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  infants  under  two  years,  to  the  entire 
mortality: — the  months  being  ranged,  as  above,  according  to  their  re- 
spective mortality; 
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Worms  in  the  bowels  are  generally  ranked  among  the  most  usual  causes 
of  the  complaints  of  infancy.  That  their  presence  may  give  rise  to  a 
morbid  degree  of  irritation  in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  and 
secondarily,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  brain  or  the  lungs,  there  can 
be  little  doubt;  nevertheless,  they  are  less  often  a  cause  of  disease, 
than  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be,  or  even  than  they  were  formerly 
esteemed  to  be  by  physicians.  The  symptoms  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  worms,  are  produced,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  entirely  independent 
of  the  presence  of  these  animals,  and  may  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  latter. 

The  first  dentition  is  frequently  accused  of  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  diseases  which  occur  during  the  second  period  of  infancy. 
Dentition,  however,  cannot,  of  itself,  be  considered  a  disease,  during 
either  infancy  or  childhood ;  but  when  a  predisposition  to  morbid  action 
exists,  the  process  of  dentition  may  then  become  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  most  alarming  symptoms.  The  irritation  produced  in  the  gums, 
during  the  progress  of  the  teeth  to  the  surface,  almost  invariably  gives 
rise  to  increased  heat  and  reduess  of  these  parts,  and  sometimes  to 
positive  inflammation ;  and  as  the  irritation  of  the  gums  extends  to 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  at  this  period,  from  the 
development  and  activity  of  its  muciparous  follicles,  is  readily  excited 
to  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  some  degree  of  diarrhoea  very  com- 
monly attends  the  process  of  teething.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels  have  been  brought  previously  into  a  state  of  morbid 
irritability,  excessive  vomiting  and  purging,  fever  and  other  symptoms 
of  more  severe  disease  may  be  induced. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  process  of  dentition  is  accomplished  with 
great  difficulty,  violent  inflammation  or  even  sloughing  of  the  gums 
may  occur ;  and  in  children  in  whom  the  powers  of  life  have  been  re- 
duced, and  the  nutrition  of  their  bodies  impaired,  by  constant  expo- 
sure to  a  cold,  damp,  and  confined  atmosphere,  or  by  deficient  or  im- 
proper food,  the  irritation  developed  during  the  process  of  teething, 
may  induce  the  peculiar  gangrene  of  the  mouth  of  children,  to  which 
the  terms  cancrum  oris,  water  canker,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  In 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  and  crowded  cities,  the  irritation  of 
teething  is  a  very  common  exciting  cause,  during  the  summer  months, 
of  the  cholera  infantum. 

In  many  instances,  not  only  does  the  process  of  dentition  excite  ir- 
ritation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  which  it  attracts  to  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  face, 
the  tendency  to  disease  in  these  parts  is  increased;  hence,  convulsions, 
ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  ulcerations  behind 
the  ears,  eruptions -of  the  face  and  scalp,  meningitis,  and  hydrocepha- 
lus, very  frequently  occur  at  this  period  of  infancy. 

Deformity  and  disease  are  often  occasioned  during  infancy  by  fallq, 
by  improper  postures  of  the  body  long  continued,  by  improper  forma 
of  clothing,  calculated  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  or  to  prevent 
the  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  too  early  attempts 
to  induce  the  child  to  assume  the  erect  posture  or  to  walk. 
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Some  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists,  among  pathological  writers,  as 
to  the  susceptibility  of  infants  to  contagion,  some  ascribing  to  them  an 
entire  immunity  from  its  influence,  while  nearly  all  consider  them  to 
be  less  subject  to  it  than  adults.  In  very  young  infants,  it  is  true,  we 
seldom  meet  with  any  of  the  febrile  affections,  the  propagation  of  which 
is  generally  ascribea  to  contagion ;  but  after  two  years  of  age,  conta- 
gious diseases,  if  we  include  under  this  term  small-pox,  varicella,  scar- 
latina, measles,  and  hooping-cough,  are  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  after  the  period  of  puberty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BBMEIOLOGY  OF  THE  DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

The  detection  and  diagnosis  of  disease  in  the  infant  is  based,  the 
same  as  in  the  adult,  upon  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  its 
rarious  phenomena;  but  in  the  infant,  the  occurrence  and  extent  of 
these  phenomena  must  be  derived,  altogether,  from  the  attentive  ob- 
servation of  the  physician,  compared  with  those  of  the  parents  or 
nurse.  From  the  little  patient  he  can  derive  no  other  information 
than  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  countenance,  the  positions  of  the 
body,  the  motions  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  the  nature  of  the 
cries  emitted,  and  the  condition  of  the  respective  organs,  as  indicated 
bj  the  regularity  of  their  functions,  or  the  extent  and  manner  in 
which  these  are  disturbed. 

In  the  infant,  the  condition  of  the  skin,  the  state  of  the  various  se- 
cretions and  excretions,  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  the  manner  in 
which  respiration  is  performed,  have  the  same  amount  of  value,  as  in- 
dications of  the  seat,  nature,  and  extent  of  morbid  action,  and  are  as 
readily  detected  as  in  the  adult.  But,  in  the  infant,  the  physician  can 
derive  no  assistance  in  forming  his  diagnosis,  from  the  character  and 
location  of  any  pain  or  other  uneasy  sensation  the  patient  may  expe- 
rience— constituting,  in  many  cases  of  disease,  an  important  patholo- 
gical feature — excepting  from  the  external  physiognomy  peculiar  to 
the  various  grades  of  suffering  that  occur  in  the  diff^erent  organs. 

It  is  this  physiognomy  of  suff'ering,  as  derived  from  the  expression 
of  the  face,  the  cries,  and  the  movements,  which  constitutes,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  special  semeiology  of  infantile  diseases.  M.  Jadelot  has 
i^ttempted  to  present  a  correct  exposition  of  the  indications  of  disease, 
w  founded  upon  the  expressions  of  the  countenance,  from  the  period 
of  the  first  dentition  until  puberty: — his  remarks,  as  furnished  us  by 
M.De  Salle,  in  his  edition  of  Underwood,  are  certainly  interesting, 
but,  in  many  respects,  they  are  purely  hypothetical. 

The  general  phenomena  of  disease  in  infancy,  notwithstanding  they 
^erience  certain  modifications,  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  organization,  differ,  nevertheless,  but  little  from  those  observed 
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in  the  adult.  There  are,  however,  a  few  morbid  phenomena  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  infant ;  and  others,  which  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of 
disease,  have  an  importance  far  beyond  what  they  possess  in  after 
life. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  semeiology  of  the  diseases  of 
infancy,  it  is  essential  that  the  physician  should  make  himself  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  appearance  usually  presented  by  an  infant 
during  health :  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  attitudes  of  his 
body,  as  well  as  with  the  physiological  condition  generally,  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  of  his  several  organs,  and  of  their  re- 
spective functions.  It  is  only  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
viations from  the  normal  standard,  that,  in  many  cases,  he  will  be  ena- 
bled to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  morbid  phenomena  that  exist,  either 
individually  or  collectively. 

It  is  but  within  a  very  short  period,  that  the  physiology  of  infancy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  organism  is  developed,  have  been  accu- 
rately investigated;  and  it  is  curious,  that  not  a  few  of  the  phenomena 
which  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  early  stage  of  existence,  of  no 
very  remote  date,  described  as  important  indications,  or  as  results  of 
morbid  action,  are  found  to  be  invariably  present  in  the  infant,  during 
health. 

We  have  already  presented  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
different  organs,  during  infancy,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  re- 
spective functions  are  successively  brought  into  action.  We  need 
here  only  remark,  that,  in  the  healthy  infant,  the  limbs  are  uniformly 
covered  with  flesh,  rounded  and  plump,  and  to  the  touch,  present  a 
certain  feeling  of  firmness  and  elasticity.  The  skin  is  soft,  flexible, 
and  of  a  rosy  hue ;  the  complexion  lively  and  fresh.  The  eye,  when 
attracted  by  any  object,  has  a  peculiar  quickness  and  suddenness  in 
its  movements ;  the  pupil  is  usually  large  when  the  infant  is  awake, 
but  often  minutely  contracted  during  sleep;  and  always  more  or  less 
turned  upwards,  beneath  the  upper  eyelid.  The  countenance,  when 
in  repose,  exhibits,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infancy,  but  little  or  no  ex- 
pression, except  that  of  perfect  calmness ;  but  at  a  later  age,  it  becomes 
quickly  lighted  up,  smiling,  and  animated,  upon  the  approach  of  its 
•  parents  or  nurse,  or  when  attracted  by  any  pleasing  object.  The  sur- 
face of  the  infant  is  cool;  the  abdomen  full  and  soft — gentle  pressure 
upon  it  seeming  rather  to  please,  than  to  cause  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness. The  tongue  is  generally  slightly  covered  with  a  whitish  mucus; 
the  mouth  is  always  moist,  and  the  lips  fresh-coloured,  and  often  pro- 
truding. 

The  sleep  of  the  healthy  infant  is  quiet  and  profound:  it  awakes 
from  it  cheerful  and  smiling,  and  soon  demands  food.  During  its 
waking  hours,  after,  at  least,  the  first  month  or  two,  it  is  inclined  to 
as  much  activity  as  its  limbs  will  permit,  and  exhibits  a  surprising 
springiness  and  rapidity  in  all  its  movements.  It  delights  to  be 
played  with  and  carried  about,  and,  when  old  enough,  to  roll  and 
crawl  about  upon  the  carpet. 

In  health,  infants  seldom  cry,  excepting  to  express  their  wants,  or 
in  consequence  of  experiencing  some  accidental  uneasiness  or  pain, 
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and  are  immediately  quieted  upon  their  wants  being  gratified,  the 
cause  of  their  uneasiness  removed,  or  their  pain  appeased.  Crying  is 
BOt^  however,  always  the  indication  of  either  ungratified  wants,  pain, 
or  disease: — some  infants  cry  repeatedly,  being  with  diflSculty  ap- 
peased, without  our  being  able  to  detect  any  apparent  cause  of  suf- 
fering, and  without  any  interruption  to  the  full  nutrition,  and  regular 
development  of  their  bodies. 

Every  deyiation  from  what  we  have  just  given,  as  the  picture  of  a 
healthy  child,  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered,  of  itself,  an  indication 
of  disease.  The  limbs  of  an  infant  may  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of 
meagreness — its  complexion  may  be  somewhat  pallid — its  sleep  short, 
or  occasionally  restless — or  many  of  its  waking  hours  may  be  passed 
in  crying,  without  the  existence  of  any  positive  disease.  All  changes, 
however,  occurring  in  an  infant,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  whether 
ia  the  ordinary- expression  of  its  countenance — in  the  condition  of  its 
body — its  habits  or  disposition — should  be  looked  upon  with  a  suspi* 
cious  eye,  and  be  the  signal  for  a  careful  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  its  several  organs ;  in  one  or  other  of  which,  some  com- 
mencing disturbance  will,  in  general,  be  detected. 

Whenever  there  is  observed  in  an  infant  any  marked  alteration  in 
the  countenance,  or  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  body — an  un- 
wonted dulness  of  the  eye — an  indisposition  to  playfulness — a  loss  of 
its  accustomed  gaiety — unusual  listlessness — disturbed  sleep — uncom- 
mon wakefulness — sudden  starting  in  slumber,  or  awaking  with  appa- 
rent affright — an  unusual  degree  of  somnolency — the  occurrence  of  sud- 
den paleness  of  the  face,  or  paleness  alternating  with  a  suffusion  of 
red,  more  or  less  deep — increased  heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  the 
entire  surface — unusual  coldness  of  the  extremities — unaccustomed 
fretfulness — frequently  repeated  or  prolonged  fits  of  crying,  or  a 
marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  cry — frequent  or  constant  cor- 
nigation  of  the  brow — twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face — rejection 
of  the  breast  or  of  food — unusual  movements  of  the  head  and  limbs — 
and  crying  or  moaning  when  the  body  is  moved  or  handled,  are  inva- 
riably to  be  considered  as  the  indications  of  nascent  or  confirmed  dis- 
ease. 

No  disturbance  or  irregularity  of  function  occurring  in  an  infant, 
however  slight,  should  be  considered  as  unimportant.     The  sudden- 
ness with  which  some  of  the  most  violent  affections  of  this  period  of 
life  are  developed,  and  the  rapid  occurrence  of  effusion  or  of  disorgan- 
ization in  the  tissues  and  organs  in  which  morbid  action  is  seated,  give 
to  every  indication  by  which  the  inception  of  disease  can  be  detected, 
even  a  greater  degree  of  importance  than  in  after  life.     In  their  com- 
mencement many  of  the  maladies  of  infancy  may  be  promptly  arrested 
^J  simple  remedies,  that  if  allowed  to  become  fully  developed,  are 
scarcely  within  the  control  of  the  most  judicious  and  active  plan  of 
treatment. 

A  slight  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
infant,  will  often,  by  being  suddenly  reflected  upon  the  brain,  give  rise 
^^  a  violent  convulsive  attack,  or  produce  some  other  and  equally  se- 
rious train  of  symptoms,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  early 
detection  and  removal  of  the  primary  irritation. 
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Not  a  few,  also,  of  the  maladies  that  occur  during  infancy,  giye 
during  their  first  stages,  to  so  few  prominent  symptoms,  that  theii 
istence  is  often  unsuspected,  until  disorganization  of  some  impoi 
organ  has  taken  place,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain  od 
and  their  character  and  extent  are  thus  revealed,  at  a  period  f 
their  cure  is  impossible.  Even  in  these  insidious  forms  of  disease 
a  close  attention  to  the  countenance,  manners,  and  gestures  of 
little  patient,  the  physician  will  seldom  fail  to  detect  the  presenc 
morbid  action,  and  make  out,  with  suflScient  accuracy,  its  diagn 
at  a  period  when  it  is  still  within  the  control  of  appropriate  rem< 
agents. 

The  principal  sources  of  diagnosis  in  the  diseases  of  infancy 
thB  expressions  of  the  countenance — the  gestures — the  phenoi 
of  sleep — the  mode  in  which  respiration  is  effected — the  cry- 
condition  of  the  tongue  and  mouth — the  condition  of  the  surfa 
the  state  of  the  breath — the  evacuations. 

l.-~Of  the  Countenance. 

The  infant's  countenance  offers  to  us  the  most  interesting  and 
most  intelligible  page  in  nature's  book.  In  its  calmj  we  read  the  h( 
and  ease  of  all  the  organs, — of  all  the  functions.  In  its  smilei 
read  the  happiness  of  body  and  of  mind.  In  its  expressions  oi 
easiness  or  pain  we  first  discover  the  invasion  of  disorder  or  di» 
Our  attention  will  probably  be  first  attracted  by  some  undefined  chc 
which  it  will  require  a  stricter  observation  to  decipher,  and  asso* 
with  its  peculiar  cause.     {Halh) 

Although  we  cannot  go  as  far  as  does  M.  de  Jadelot,  and  assert 
from  the  movements  of  the  infant's  face,  we  may  determine  the 
tion  of  its  diseases,  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  splanchnic  caviti 
the  disturbed  expression  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  the  forel 
eyes,  and  brows,  indicating  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nervous 
tem ;  the  altered  features  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  face,  particu 
of  the  nose,  being  indicative  of  affections  of  the  thoracic  organs ;  ^ 
the  expression  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  the  mouth  and  lips,  ] 
to  the  abdominal  region  as  the  seat  of  morbid  action ;  yet  we  are 
vinced  that,  from  the  condition  of  the  countenance  alone — often 
some  indescribable  expression  of  suffering — the  observing  physiciai 
be  able  to  detect,  at  once,  the  existence  of  disease,  and  not  u 
quently  to  determine  its  location. 

In  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  face  of  th 
fant  is  pallid,  and  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  expression  of  fretfulne 
peevishness — excepting  when  these  diseases  give  rise  to  febrile  i 
tion,  during  the  exacerbations  of  which,  the  face  is  more  or  less  flue 
In  many  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  espec 
when  attended  with  disease  or  functional  derangement  of  the  liver 
face  and  surface  generally  acquire  a  dirty  brown,  or  a  deep  y< 
hue. 

Great  paleness  of  the  face,  if  accompanied  with  diminished  te 
rature,  or  alternating  suddenly  with  flushing  and  heat,  is  often  th 
dication  of  exhaustion,  as  from  profuse  diarrhoea:  it  is  likewise 
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gently  observed  previously  to  the  occarrence  of  convulsive  attacks,  or 
of  acute  meningitis. 

In  extreme  cases  of  exhaustion,  particularly  from  profuse  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels,  as  in  protracted  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  the 
cheeks  are  cold  and  pallid,  and  of  a  waxy  appearance ;  the  eyelids  are 
half  closed;  the  pupil  contracted ;  the  eyeball  sunk  in  the  socket,  and 
rolled  upwards,  so  as  to  conceal  entirely  the  pupil  beneath  the  upper 
eyelid ;  the  conjunctiva  is  injected  with  dark-coloured  blood ;  the  cornea 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  mucus ;  and  the  orbitar  circle  is  of  a  livid 
or  dark  brown  colour. 

In  the  acute  affections  of  the  head,  the  face  is  usually  flushed,  some- 
what turgid,  and  hot. 

In  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  face  is  generally  of  a 
dusky  red,  and  swollen;  and  in  extensive  hypersBmia  of  the  lungs,  the 
lips  and  cheeks  are  often  of  a  deep  livid  hue. 

In  hydrocephalus,  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  especially  of  the  fore- 
head, is  tense  and  shining.  The  smooth  and  shining  appearance  of  the 
skin  upon  the  forehead  is  also  very  generally  observed  in  protracted 
cases  of  cholera  infantum. 

Deep  blueness  of  the  countenance,  in  young  children,  is  indicative 
of  marbuM  eseruleanus,  arising  from  an  impediment  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  venous  blood.  It  usually  exists  from  birth,  and  is  increased 
in  intensity  by  any  exertion  of  the  body. 

A  sudden  contraction  of  the  countenance,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  body,  and  a  sharp  scream,  is  generally  the 
indication  of  some  sudden  attack  of  pain,  usually  of  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter. If,  at  the  same  time,  retraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
drawing  up  of  the  knees,  or  a  sudden  extension  of  the  body  takes  place, 
the  pain  is  seated  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this  case 
there  is  also  a  whitish  circle  often  observed  about  the  mouth. 

When  the  painful  sensation  comes  on  more  gradually,  and  is  more 
prolonged  in  its  duration,  the  brows  are  corrugated,  the  upper  lip  is 
stretched  and  elevated,  and  the  nostrils  become  sharp  and  contracted. 
The  contraction  of  the  brows  is  usually  most  marked  in  pain  of  the 
head ;  sharpness  of  the  nostrils,  in  painful  affections  of  the  chest ;  and 
drawing  up  of  the  upper  lip,  in  abdominal  pain. 

Upon  the  approach  of  convulsions,  the  upper  lip  is  often  stretched 
firmly  over  the  gums,  and  of  a  whitish  or  livid  hue;  there  occurs  a 
dight  divergence  in  the  axes  of  the  eyes;  there  is  an  unusual  upturn- 
ing of  the  eyeballs,  or  a  singular  rotation  of  the  latter  upon  their  own 
Mes,  or  a  fixed  staring  condition  of  the  eye,  with  a  rapid  contraction 
&nd  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  there  are  often  slight  twitchings  of  the  mus- 
cles, on  one  or  other  side  of  the  face,  and  a  quick  alternation  of  flush- 
ing and  pallor  of  the  countenance.     All  these  appearances  are  not  ob- 
served to  precede  every  convulsive  ^attack;  the  occurrence,  however,  of 
one  or  more  of  them  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  gums,  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  nervous  system,  in  order  to  detect  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion, that,  by  its  removal,  the  threatened  attack  may  be  prevented. 

Whenever  there  exists  any  great  impediment  to  the  freedom  of  re- 
spiration, the  nostrils  are  widely  dilated  during  inspiration,  and  strongly 
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contracted  daring  expiration,  the  mouth  is  held  open,  and  the  lips  are 
often  puckered,  and  always  of  a  livid  hue. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  the  month 
is  extended,  the  lips — often  pale,  dry,  and  cracked — are  applied  closely 
to  the  teeth,  and  the  chin  has  the  appearance  of  unusual  projection. 

In  chronic  irritations  of  the  bowels,  the  nose  and  upper  lip  are  often 
tumefied.  A  peculiar  puckering  of  the  corners  of  the  lips  is  frequently 
observed  to  precede  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  in  chil- 
dren. 

The  countenance  of  infants  that  have  been  subjected  to  an  almost 
habitual  use  of  opiates,  has  a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance :  the 
skin  is  of  a  sallow  or  dirty  brown  hue,  and  thrown  into  wrinkles,  from 
the  emaciation  of  all  the  soft  parts  beneath  it;  the  eyelids  are  red  aoid 
tumid ;  the  eyes  dull  and  watery ;  the  lips  dry  and  pallid,  and  drawn, 
so  as  to  leave  the  mouth  partially  open,  and  the  chin  projecting.  The 
whole  countenance  presents,  indeed,  a  faithful  miniature  likeness  of  a 
sickly  aged  person. 

The  eyes  are  usually  prominent  and  suffused,  their  superficial  blood* 
vessels  being  often  minutely  injected  with  blood,  in  violent  paroxysms 
of  crying,  and  of  cough,  and  in  all  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs 
attended  with  much  difiSculty  of  respiration,  as  in  croup,  the  more  vio- 
lent forms  of  bronchitis,  hooping  cough,  &c. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  infancy,  is  usually  dilated,  during  health, 
and  it  is  often  closely  contracted  during  sleep,  and  rapidly  dilates 
upon  the  child's  awaking.  The  state  of  the  pupil,  however,  varies 
frequently,  and  it  is  only  from  its  fixed  or  permanent  dilatation  or  con- 
traction, that  the  indications  of  disease  are  to  be  derived. 

In  the  course  of  most  diseases,  the  occurrence  of  a  fixed  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  indicates  the  extension  of  irritation  to  the 
brain. 

In  the  early  stage  of  encephalic  inflammation,  the  pupil  is,  in  gene- 
ral, contracted,  and,  in  the  last  stage,  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light. 

Occasionally  the  form  of  the  pupil  is  irregular;  this  has  been  ob- 
served by  M.  De  Jadelot  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  from  worms. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  strabismus,  in  the  course  of  disease,  is 
usually  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of  some  cerebral  affection,  and 
is  then  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  Slight  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  as  from  worms,  indigestible  food,  &c.,  often  gives  rise,  however, 
to  temporary  strabismus. 

2.— Of  the  Gestures. 

In  infants  old  enough  to  be  attracted  by  surrounding  objects  or  to 
be  played  with  and  amused,  the  approach  of  disease  is  often  marked 
by  a  total  disregard  of  every  thing  that  had  previously  pleased  them, 
and  an  indisposition  to  motion  of  any  kind;  instead  of  being  active  and 
playful  when  awake,  they  lie  still  aijd  listless  upon  the  nurse's  lap,  and 
no  efforts  to  attract  their  attention  or  to  excite  a  smile  upon  their 
countenance,  are  successful.  The  cooing,  chirruping  sound,  with  which 
they  expressed  their  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  delight,  gives  place  to 
perfect  silence,  or  to  a  short  querulous  plaint  when  moved  or  teased 
by  the  importunities  of  those  around  them. 
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If  the  infant  had  ahready  commenced  to  hold  up  its  head,  to  sit  alone, 
or  to  stand,  on  the  approach  of  disease  there  often  occurs  a  degree 
of  muscular  debility,  which  prevents  these  attitudes  from  being  con- 
tinued, and  the  position  assumed  by  the  body  and  limbs  is  expressive 
of  extreme  languor. 

When  in  suffering,  particularly  in  cases  of  intense  abdominal  pain, 
the  infant  will  often  draw  up  its  knees,  and  bend  forward  its  body,  or 
throw  about  its  limbs  in  a  wildly  agitated  manner ;  or,  as  we  have  often 
observed,  forcibly  extend  its  whole  body,  and  then  suddenly  relax  it. 
When  one  limb  is  kept  motionless,  or  moved  with  sudden  jerks,  par- 
ticularly if  its  motion  excites  or  augments  the  cries  of  the  child,  that 
limb  is  generally  the  seat  of  pain. 

If,  after  an  infant  has  commenced  to  walk,  it  is  found  to  apply  only 
the  toes  of  one  of  the  feet  to  the  ground,  and  to  exhibit  a  gradually 
increasing  limp  in  his  gait,  particularly  if  it  complain  of  pain  in  one 
of  the  knees,  and  exhibit  uneasiness  when  that  limb  is  handled,  we 
Bhould  suspect  the  presence  of  articular  inflammation  of  the  hip. 

When  a  child  is  observed  frequently  to  trip  and  stumble,  in  walk- 
ing, or  when,  as  he  moves  hastily  or  unguardedly,  his  legs  cross  each 
other;  when  he  stands  upright,  his  knees  totter  and  bend  under  him, 
and  when  seated,  his  legs  are  crossed  and  drawn  up  under  the  seat ; 
particularly  if  he  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  great  languor  and  list- 
lossness,  and  complain  of  frequent  pain  and  twitchings  in  his  thighs, 
ve  may  suspect  some  disease  of  the  lower  portion  qf  the  spine,  proba- 
bly caries  of  the  vertebrse. 

A  frequent  application  of  the  hands  to  the  head  is,  generally,  an 
indication  of  sneering  in  this  part  of  the  body,  the  seat  of  which  is 
to  be  detected  by  other  symptoms.  A  pulling  at  one  of  the  cars,  and 
violent,  often  frequently  repeated  scratching  of  the  parts  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  with  frequent  moans,  or  short  acute  cries  is,  generally, 
indicative  of  otitis.  Rolling  the  head  constantly  from  side  to  side, 
as  it  lies  upon  the  pillow,  or  bending  it  forcibly  backwards  upon  the 
spine,  is  usually  an  indication  of  cerebral  disease. 

Picking  at,  or  frequently  rubbing  the  nose,  is,  usually,  a  symptom 
of  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal;  it  is  a  very  common  indication 
of  the  presence  of  worms. 

Convulsive  movements  of  one  or  other  of  the  limbs,  of  the  muscles 
o(  the  face,  of  one  side  of  the  body,  or  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
generally,  may  result  from  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
spinal  marrow ;  or  they  may  be  produced  by  an  irritation  seated  in 
other  organs,  and  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres.  Convulsions 
are  often  the  precursors  of  eruptive  diseases. 

Contraction  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
first  are  forcibly  flexed  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  soles  of  the  feet,  whilst  the  back  part  of  the  hands,  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  feet,  present  a  soft,  puffy  swelling,  is  an  in- 
dication of  convulsions.  An  opposite  condition,  or  when  the  fingers 
wd  toes  are  forcibly  extended,  whilst  the  first  are  semiflexed  upon 
the  metacarpus,  and  this,  at  times,  upon  the  carpus,  and  in  the  same 
inanner  the  toes  upon  the  metatarsus,  is  a  common  attendant  upon 
li^7Dgismus  stridulus. 
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As  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  subsequent  to  birth,  infants  are  oc- 
casionally  attacked  by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  lower  jaw, 
or  neck,  and,  in  severe  cases,  there  is  often  a  complete  fixation  of  the 
jaw.  This  condition  has  been  attributed  to  retention  of  the  meco- 
nium, or  to  inflammation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord  : — it  is  more  ge- 
nerally, we  suspect,  produced  by  a  confined  and  impure  air,  or  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  endemic  to  particular  localities. 

During  dentition,  and  from  trifling  irritations  of  the  digestive  canal, 
infants  are  frequently  afiected  with  slight  convulsive  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  give  to  the  countenance  an  appearance 
of  smiling.  This  symptom  is  frequently  the  precursor  of  severe  ge- 
neral convulsions. 

A  rigid  extension  of  the  limbs  with  a  turning  inwards  of  the  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  is  often  the  precursor  of  a  convulsive  attack. 

When,  upon  the  child  being  put  to  the  breast,  it  sucks  eagerly  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  suddenly  ceases,  throwing  back  the  head 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety  in  its  countenance,  it  will,  in  general, 
be  found  that  it  is  labouring  under  some  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  as  severe  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  The  same  phenomena, 
with  a  rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  are  often  the  precursors 
of  an  attack  of  convulsions. 

Sudden  rejection  of  the  breast  after  sucking 'for  a  few  moments, 
the  infant  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  pain  or  uneasiness  by  its  cries 
and  the  movements  of  its  body,  is  common  in  cases  of  coryza  and  of 
inflammation  of  the  throat, — it  is  often  observed,  also,  in  severe  cases 
of  stomatitis. 

Weakness  or  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  or  partial  paralysis 
often  marks  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  brain. 

Partial  paralysis,  as  of  one  leg,  is  not,  however,  an  uncommon 
symptom,  during  dentition  and  in  cases  of  gastric  irritation.  Although 
this,  in  some  cases,  is  a  serious  symptom,  yet,  very  generally,  the 
paralyzed  limb,  sooner  or  later,  regains  its  power. 

An  uplifted  step,  or  staggering  gait,  and  rocking  of  the  legs,  or 
a  total  inability  to  stand  erect,  are  indicative  of  serious  disease  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  These  symptoms  are  often  the  precur- 
sors of  sudden  serous  effusions  upon  the  brain. 

A  sudden  increase  of  muscular  activity  in  young  children,  with  un- 
wonted exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  liveliness  of  manner,  denotes  in- 
creased excitement  of  the  brain,  and  often  precedes  acute  attacks  of 
meningeal  inflammation. 

Great  restlessness,  and  frequent  involuntary  movements  of  the 
limbs,  are,  in  general,  when  they  occur  in  the  course  of  protracted 
maladies,  unfavourable  symptoms,  and  depend  upon  disease  of  some 
portion  of  the  brain. 

3.— The  Phenomena  during  Sleep. 

In  a  healthy  infant,  sleep  is  calm  and  profound;  the  position  is, 
generally,  upon  the  side,  with  the  limbs  perfectly  relaxed ;  the  respi- 
ration is  full,  slow,  regular,  and  quiet.  The  eyelids  are  never  for- 
cibly closed,  and  not  unfrequently,  are  slightly  separated ;  the  cornea 
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if  partially  concealed  beneath  the  upper  lid,  the  ball  of  the  eye  being 
turned  upwards ;  the  pupil  is  often  greatly  contracted.  The  skin  is 
soft  and  cool. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  sleep  of  infants  for  imperfect  respiration 
to  occur  for  a  time,  followed  by  a  deeper  inspiration  or  sigh,  to 
supply  the  previous  deficiency  in  the  function.  This  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  an  indication  of  disease ;  it  is,  however,  a  perfectly 
healthy  phenomenon,  and  results  from  the  reduction  of  innervation 
that  occurs  during  sleep.  Cutaneous  transpiration  is  always  increased 
during  the  period  of  sleep: — if  the  room  in  which  the  infant  reposes 
is  warm,  or  he  is  too  warmly  clad,  or  covered  with  too  many  bed- 
clothes, profuse  perspiration  is  liable  to  occur,  particularly  about  the 
head  and  neck. 

On  awaking  from  sleep,  the  healthy  infant  is  lively  and  cheerful, 
and  quickly  seeks  the  breast  or  calls  for  food. 

The  younger  the  infant,  the  greater  is  the  time  passed  in  sleep; 
after  the  first  month  or  two,  the  intervals  of  waking  and  repose  be- 
come more  regular,  and  the  infant  will,  very  generally,  fall  asleep  and 
awake,  very  nearly  at  stated  hours. 

During  sleep,  the  countenance  of  the  infant  will,  by  its  expression, 
oflen  give  intimation  of  the  existence  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  of  which 
no  indication  is  presented  during  the  period  of  wakefulness, — the  in- 
{Suit*8  attention  being  then  diverted  from  slight  degrees  of  bodily  suf- 
fering, by  the  various  objects  and  sounds  that  occupy  its  external 
senses. 

The  commencement  of  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or  brain,  may  often 
be  detected  by  slight  twitchings  of  the  mouth  and  eyelids,  or  by  the 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  that  occur  during  sleep,  when  no  symptom  is 
manifested  while  the  child  is  awake. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  approach  of  disease  will  be  indicated  by 
frequent  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  by  sudden  starts  that 
take  place  during  sleep. 

Sleeplessness,  when  not  the  result  of  suffering,  is  usually  caused  by 
a  morbid  excitability  of  the  brain ;  it  is  often  present  during  conva- 
lescence from  acute  affections. 

Sudden  starting  from  sleep,  with  a  wild  alarmed  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, or  without  the  child  appearing,  for  some  time,  to  recollect 
himself,  or  to  recognise  surrounding  objects,  is  often  caused  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  may,  in  many  cases,  be  the  precursor 
of  convulsions,  or  of  acute  meningeal  inflammation. 

Children  often  awake  from  sleep  in  affright,  and  quickly  burst  into 
tears;  at  other  times,  their  sleep  appears  troubled,  and,  without 
awaking,  the  child  sobs,  or  utters  words  or  indistinct  sentences;  this  is, 

generally,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  dreams,  excited  by  intestinal 

irritation,  or  by  the  presence  of  too  much  or  improper  food  in  the  sto- 
mach. 
An  unusual  degree  of  somnolency  in  general  indicates  hypersemia 

<^f  the  brain ;  it  is  sometimes  observed  during  teething,  or  when  the 

Btomach  is  overloaded  with  food. 
Deep  soporose  sleep,  or  coma,  always  indicates  serious  disease  of 
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the  brain ;  and,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases,  or  ted- 
denly  supervenes  after  protracted  illness,  is  to  be  yiewed  as  an  mi£a- 
VQurable  symptom. 

Short,  disturbed  sleep,  the  infant  on  awaking,  being  fretful,  peerish 
or  morose,  is,  very  generally,  an  indication  of  disease  of  the  aliniem- 
tary  canal. 

4.— The  Cry. 

Crying  is  the  natural  language  by  which  the  infant  expresses  its 
wants  and  sufferings.  During  health,  an  infant,  properly  nursed,  cries 
but  seldom,  and  never  exhibits  violent  and  repeated  paroxysms  of  cry- 
ing, or  the  continued  plaintive  cry  of  distress. 

In  new-born  infants,  loud  and  vigorous  crying  is  always  an  unequi* 
vocal  sign  of  health  and  vigour ;  and  is,  doubtless,  produced  by  the  isb 
pression  upon  the  body  of  the  various  novel  stimuli  to  which  it  has  be- 
come suddenly  subjected.  After  the  sentient  surfaces  have  become 
accustomed  to  these,  the  infant's  cries  proceed  from  some  want,  from 
uneasy  sensations  or  pain,  accidentally  induced,  or  from  disease. 

Violent  paroxysms  of  crying  are  usually  the  result  of  intense  pain; 
occasionally,  however,  they  are  the  expression  merely  of  passion;  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  child  will  often  suspend  its  breath  for  some 
time,  and  the  face  will  become  livid  from  the  interruption  of  the  cir* 
culation  through  the  lungs. 

Violent  and  prolonged  fits  of  crying,  from  whatever  cause  they  re- 
sult, are  always  injurious,  and  in  some  instances,  have  been  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  an  attack  of  convulsions. 

A  fretfulness  of  disposition  and  frequent  crying,  may  be  produced 
from  the  child  being  continually  vexed  and  teased  by  its  nurse,  with- 
out the  actual  presence  of  pain  or  disease. 

Violent  and  frequently  repeated  crying,  or  shrill  and  piercing  screams, 
are  the  indications  of  acute  pain ;  and  are,  hence,  observed  to  occur  in 
most  of  the  inflammatory  affections  to  which  infants  are  liable,  espe- 
cially in  their  early  and  acute  stages.  In  inflammation  of  the  gums,  the 
cry  will  be  more  or  less  protracted ;  while  in  inflammation  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  the  increase  of  suffering  to  which  they  give  rise,  will  in- 
duce the  child,  as  much  as  possible,  to  control  its  cries;  the  cry  be- 
comes then  sudden,  short,  and  at  intervals.  In  severe  pain  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  acute  stage  of  meningeal  inflammation,  the  cry  is  often 
a  short,  piercing  scream,  occurring  at  intervals.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  in  spasmodic  pains  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

To  the  seat  of  the  pain  we  will  be  directed  by  the  local  symptoms. 
Intolerance  of  light,  contraction  of  the  brows,  and  tossing  of  the  head, 
with  often  increased  heat  of  the  latter,  will  point  to  the  brain  as  its 
seat.  A  quick,  panting,  or  difiScult  respiration,  rapid  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  and  cough,  to  the  lungs ;  constipation,  diar- 
rhoea, or  vomiting, — tenderness  on  pressure,  and  increased  heat  of  the 
abdomen,  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  loud,  crowing,  and  difficult  re- 
spiration, to  the  larynx. 

When  the  cry  is  hoarse  or  husky,  it  is  an  indication  of  effusion  with- 
in the  bronchi,  preventing  the  free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  glottis,  oi 
of  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces, 
larynx,  or  trachea. 
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Wben  the  cry  has  a  nasal  sound,  there  is  inflammation  or  engorge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  or  a  polypous  tumour  at  the  posterior  nares. 

A  peculiar  ringing  sound  of  the  cry  is  often  t^ie  first  indication  of 
an  impending  attack  of  croup,  or  of  laryngismus  stridulus. 

When  the  cry  is  scarcely  audible,  and  accompanied  with  a  low,  sibi- 
lant prolongation,  there  in  general  exists  some  disease  of  the  glottis. 

Fretfulness,  or  peevishness,  when  habitual,  or  occurring  in  children 
who  had  previously  exhibited  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  may 
either  be  the  indication  of  uneasy  sensations,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  a  variety  of  irritating  causes,  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  the 
general  health  of  the  system;  of  some  chronic  irritation,  seated,  most 
commonly,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  invasion  of  acute  disease. 
Habitual  fretfulness,  or  its  sudden  occurrence,  should,  therefore,  never 
be  overlooked. 

A  low  moaning  cry  is,  in  the  infant,  invariably  an  important  and 
alarming  symptom  of  disease.  In  acute  affections,  the  moaning  is  con- 
tinued  at  each  expiration.  During  painful  dentition,  the  infant  is 
often  heard  to  moan,  and  grind  its  teeth  at  intervals.  Moaning  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  painful  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
When  it  occurs  after  violent  excitement,  accompanied  with  acute 
screams,  and  is  attended  with  stupor,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom, 
indicating,  in  general,  the  early  occurrence  of  effusion  from  cerebral 
(ii8ea8e* 

5.— Bespiration. 

In  the  healthy  infant,  respiration  is  full,  regular,  and  quiet;  more 
frequent  than  in  the  adult,  and  performed  almost  exclusively  by  the 
movement  of  the  ribs. 

Difficult  and  loud  respiration  is  present  in  all  the  diseases  of  the 
pulmonary  apparatus.  In  affections  of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  upper 
portion  of  the  trachea,  inspiration  is  performed  with  difficulty ;  while 
in  diseases  of  the  bronchi,  the  difficulty  is  experienced  in  expiration. 

When  the  difficulty  of  respiration  gradually  augments  in  intensity, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  indication  in  all  affections  of  the  lungs.  Respi- 
ration often  becomes  irregular,  and  occasionally  intermittent,  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia,  and  in  affections  of  the  brain  this  is  always  an 
unfavourable  symptom. 

In  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  inspiration  is  rendered  short  and  difficult 
from  the  increase  of  pain  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Difficult  respiration,  attended  with  heaving  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Ae  chest,  elevation  of  the  shoulders,  violent  exertion  of  the  muscles  of 
tbe  neck,  or  rapid  motions  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  is  attendant  upon 
Bcrious  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  is  usually  the  indication  of 
>^&  unfavourable  result. 

In  the  healthy  respiration  of  the  infant,  no  sound  is  heard  unless  the 
ear  is  applied  to  the  chest;  it  is  hoarse  in  bronchial  inflammations;  it 
18  sibilant  in  affections  of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
ffichea;  and  presents  a  sighing  sound  in  hyperseraia  of  the  lungs,  and 
m  cases  of  exhaustion,  or  debility  of  the  respiratory  muscles.     The 
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Bighing  sound  is  an  unfayourable  indication  in  acute  affections  of  the 
brain. 

The  respiration  is  very  quick  and  panting  in  most  febrile  affections, 
during  the  exacerbation ;  when  rare,  there  in  general  exists  debility  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration ;  a  quick  and  rare  respiration  exists  in  pleu- 
ritis,  or  it  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  from  violent  exertion  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles ;  it  is  also  present  in  pneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis, 
or  pleuritic  effusions. 

The  indications  derived  from  auscultation  and  percussion  are  nearly 
the  same  in  children  as  in  adults,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  noticed 
here.  The  respiratory  murmur— puerile  respiration— being  remarks- 
bly  loud  over  every  part  of  the  chest  in  infancy,  is  not,  as  in  the  adulfc| 
so  important  an  indication  of  disease.  It  is  diminished  in  intensity  in 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  and  entirely  absent  in  in- 
duration of  the  lungs,  and  in  pleuritis. 

Cough  may  result  from  disease  of  some  portion  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  irritation  transmitted  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  disease  of  the  brain. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  generally  attended  with  mucous  expectoration; 
in  the  second,  it  is  usually* dry  and  irritative;  and  in  the  last,  spas- 
modic. 

A  short,  hacking  cough,  with  little  expectoration,  is  present  in  pleu- 
risy, and  in  the  incipient  stage  of  tubercular  phthisis.  Continued 
cough  accompanies  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
lungs.  Intermittent  cough  is  a  symptom  of  croup,  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus, and  hooping-cough. 

In  the  commencement  of  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs  the 
cough  is  dry,  but  is  soon  accompanied  with  expectoration  when  the 
disease  is  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  in  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation it  continues  longer  dry,  and  the  expectoration  is  seldom  copious. 

In  catarrhal  affections,  the  cough  is  hoarse ;  in  croup,  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar barking  or  crowing  sound;  in  hooping-cough,  a  loud  shrieking 
sound ;  and  in  the  early  stage  of  bronchial  inflammation,  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  effusion  within  the  bronchi,  it  has  a  whizzing  sound, 
without  hoarseness. 

Sneezing  may  arise  from  any  accidental  irritation  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane,  or  from  irritation  transmitted  to  this  part  from  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  coryza  in 
children,  arising  then  from  the  increased  irritability  of  the  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane,  consequent  upon  inflammation. 

Hiccough  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  children  of  slight  irritations  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  it  may  arise  also  from  cerebral  irritation,  and 
be  then  a  precursor  of  convulsions.  When  occurring  in  the  course  of 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  bowels,  peritoneum,  or  brain,  it  is  in 
general  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

'6.— The  Tongue  and  Mouth. 
In  the  infant,  during  health,  the  tongue  is  moist,  smooth,  and  gene- 
rally covered,  in  its  middle  and  towards  its  root,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  whitish  mucus.     The  mouth  is  always  moist  and  of  a  palish  hue, 
and  the  gums  of  a  bright  red. 
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When  the  tongae  is  loaded  with  a  white  curdy  matter,  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  process,  or  slight  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
is  generally  present. 

Increased  redness,  heat,  and  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  parietes  of 
the  mouth,  indicate  the  first  stage  of  stomatitis,  and  often  accompany 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Small  white  points  or  patches,  dispersed  over  the  tongue  and  pa- 
rietes of  the  mouth,  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  epithelium 
of  these  parts,  and  are  usually  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels.  As  a  local  affection,  this  condition  of  the  tongue  may  be 
produced  by  confined  and  impure  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  &c. 

Aphthse  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  are  the  result  of  follicular  inflam- 
mation; they  may  depend  upon  improper  food  and  vitiated  or  confined 
air;  or  they  may  be  developed  by  dentition,  or  be  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

A  pale,  flabby  tongue  is  the  indication  of  great  debility  or  exhaus- 
tion. Redness  of  the  tongue  is  symptomatic  of  acute  inflammations  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

In  scarlatina,  the  papillse  of  the  tongue  become  enlarged  and  pro- 
minent, presenting  numerous  red  points — the  tongue  itself  is  also  red, 
and  the  throat  covered  with  efflorescence. 

Swelling  of  the  tongue  occurs  in  scarlatina,  measles,  croup,  laryn- 
gitis, and  small-pox,  and  is  usually  an  unfavourable  indication. 

In  febrile  diseases,  and  in  most  of  the  affections  of  the  alimentary 
eanal,  the  tongae  is  covered  with  a  whitish  coat.  In  protracted  irri- 
tations of  the  bowels,  the  coating  of  the  tongue  generally  assumes  a 
dirty  yellow  or  brownish  colour. 

Increased  secretion  of  saliva  occurs  immediately  preceding,  and 
daring  the  process  of  dentition,  and  in  the  course  of  stomatitis,  it  is 
also  a  common  precursor  of  the  gangrenous  affection  of  the  mouth  in 
children. 

A  diminished  secretion  of  saliva  takes  place  in  most  of  the  acute  and 
febrile  affections  that  occur  during  childhood.  Great  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  with  constant  thirst,  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  diseases, 
is  generally  unfavourable. 

Increased  heat  and  redness,  with  swelling  of  the  gums,  occur  at  the 
period  of  dentition.  A  dark,  red,  and  tumid  state  of  the  gums,  gene- 
rally precedes  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  these  parts. 

Increased  redness  of  the  throat  occurs  in  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
8mall-pox,  in  inflammations  of  the  tonsils  and  larynx,  as  well  as  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 

7.— Of  the  Surface. 

In  infancy,  the  skin,  during  health,  is  soft,  moist,  and  cool,  and  uni- 
formly distended,  from  the  large  amount  of  soft  cellular  tissue,  and 
subcutaneous  adipose  matter. 

Whenever  it  becomes  harsh,  dry,  and  hot,  or  flabby  and  wrinkled, 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  more  or  less  extensive  disease  in 
one  or  other  of  the  organs. 

A  hot  and  dry  skin  is  common  in  all  the  febrile  and  acute  aff'ections 
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of  infancy ;  the  heat  is  not,  however,  always  diffused  over  the  entire 
surface,  but  is  often  greater  in  one  region  than  in  the  others ;  thus, 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  the  heat  of  the  head  is  in- 
creased, while  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be  of  its  normal  temperature,  or 
the  lower  extremities  even  cold ;  in  inflammations  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  the  increased  heat  will  often  be  confined  to  the  epigastric, 
umbilical,  or  hypogastric  regions,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
generally.  A  dry,  burning  feel  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  is  often 
attendant  upon  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function,  irritations  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  or  irritation  of  the  lungs  connected  with  tu- 
bercles. 

A  uniform  redness,  or  rosy  hue  of  the  surface,  is  the  indication  of 
health  in  infancy;  when,  however,  the  lymphatic  temperament  is 
strongly  marked,  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face,  may  be  pallid  and 
puffy,  without  the  existence  of  positive  disease.  Such  a  condition  of 
the  skin  should,  however,  be  always  a  warning  for  additional  precau- 
tions in  the  hygienic  management  of  the  child,  lest  a  scrofulous  con- 
dition of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  tubercular  depositions  occur.  This 
state  of  the  skin  is  common  in  children  who  are  too  much  confined 
within  doors,  and  in  insufficiently  lighted  apartments,  or  who  are  ex- 
posed to  a  damp,  stagnant,  or  impure  atmosphere,  or  fed  upon  food 
deficient  in  nutrition,  or  of  a  bad  quality:  it  occasionally  presents  it- 
self when,  after  scarlatina,  and  some  other  diseases,  effusion,  more  or 
less  extensive,  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Increased  redness  of  the  surface,  general  or  partial,  is  either  an 
indication  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  it  may 
result  from  febrile  excitement,  or  acute  inflammations  of  internal  or- 
gans. Thus  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  face  becomes  flushed; 
and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  digestive  organs,  a  circum- 
scribed redness  of  the  cheeks  is  not  unfrequently  observed. 

Intense  redness  of  the  skin  in  children  we  have  known  to  be  pro- 
duced, in  many  instances,  by  certain  articles  of  diet,  and  to  cease  the 
moment  these  were  discharged  from  the  stomach  by  spontaneous  vo- 
miting, or  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic. 

An  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  face  is  common  in  menin- 
geal inflammation. 

Intense  bluencss  of  the  skin  is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  malfor- 
mation of  the  heart ;  or  it  may  arise  from  any  cause  which  prevents 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  function  of  respiration. 

Yellowness  of  the  skin  is  usually  connected  with  irritations  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  with  some  affection  of  the  liver,  in  consequence 
of  whigh  the  serum  of  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  bile;  in  this  case,  the  adnata  of  the  eye  exhibits  the 
same  yellow  hue  as  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  very  young  infants,  however,  yellowness  of  skin  is  occasionally 
produced  by  an  unusually  yellow  colour  of  the  serum,  and  in  such  cases 
is  seldom  a  symptom  of  much  importance. 

In  protracted  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal — chronic  diarrhoea, 
cholera  infantum,  &c. — the  skin  assumes  a  sallow,  dirty  yellow  or 
brownish  hue. 
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The  falnesa  and  tension  of  the  surface  is  increased  from  hyperaemia 
of  the  cutis  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  eruptive  fevers,  and  in  local 
euticular  inflammations.  In  hjpersemia  and  inflammation  of  thelrain, 
the  integuments  of  the  face  are  very  generally  increased  in  fulness  and 
tension.  Tension  of  the  integuments  of  one  cheek,  accompanied,  at 
first,  with  increased  redness,  and  subsequently  with  a  shining  white- 
ness, is  an  indication  of  one  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  gangrene 
of  the  mouth. 

Tension  of  the  abdominal  integuments,  when  accompanied  by  ten- 
derness, is  an  indication  of  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  par- 
ticularly of  the  alimentary  canal;  when  unaccompanied  by  tenderness, 
it  may  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  gas  within  the  intestines,  or 
by  efl'usion  within  the  peritoneum. 

General  or  local  tension  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  be  produced 
by  the  effusion  of  serum  within  the  cellular  membrane  generally,  as  in 
anasarca,  or  in  some  particular  portion  of  it,  as  in  oedema:  it  is  then 
distinguished  by  the  diminished  temperature  and  paleness  of  the  parts 
where  the  effusion  occurs,  and  by  the  pitting  upon  pressure. 

A  reduction  of  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  skin,  may  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  cold,  or  by  deficient  food,  or  it  may  result  from  ema- 
ciation, resulting  from  protracted  disease.  In  serous  diarrhoea,  a,nd 
the  cholera  of  infants,  it  often  occurs  with  great  rapidity. 

Perspiration  is  readily  excited  in  children ; — during,  or  immediately 
succeeding  a  violent  attack  of  coughing,  of  convulsive  paroxysms,  and 
of  intense  pain  of  the  bowels,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  copious 
perspiration  to  break  out  about  the  head  and  face.  A  general  mois- 
ture of  the  surface,  occurring  in  acute  diseases,  with  an  abatement  of 
their  respective  symptoms,  is,  in  general,  a  favourable  indication ;  but 
when  the  perspiration  is  local,  and  confined  to  the  head  and  face,  or 
to  the  extremities,  it  is,  in  general,  an  unfavourable  symptom.  A  cold, 
profuse  perspiration,  with  sunken  eyes,  a  livid  hue  of  the  countenance, 
and  short,  slow,  imperfect  respiration,  is  a  sign  of  great  prostration, 
and  is  always  an  unfavourable  occurrence. 

The  natural  odour  of  the  sweat  in  young  children  is  acid ;  in  the 
miliary  eruption,  the  acidity  is  very  decided.  In  particular  forms  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  the  sweat  presents  a  very  peculiar  and  character- 
istic odour. 

Many  of  the  cutaneous  eruptions  are  indicative  of  disease  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  other  organs,  or  they  may  depend  on  simple  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  process.  Thus  the  several  species  of  stro- 
phulus, prurigo,  urticaria,  and  erythema,  result,  in  general,  from  im- 
proper, or  too  much  food,  an  unwholesome  condition  of  the  mother's  or 
Jiurse's  milk,  acid  food  or  drinks ;  from  certain  articles  of  food  eaten 
»t  improper  seasons,  as  fish;  from  food  of  too  stimulating  a  character; 
ind,  in  certain  constitutions,  or  in  particular  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
from  articles  of  food  not  generally  esteemed  unwholesome,  as  straw- 
terries,  honey,  &c.  Many  of  these  eruptions  are  attendant  upon  the 
process  of  dentition. 

Herpetic  and  erythematous  eruptions,  and  pemphigus,  are  very 
generally  connected  with  disease,  either  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  di- 
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gestive  organs.  The  occurrence  of  ecthyma  is  often  favourable  in  the 
acute  afTections  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  herpes  labialis  in  all  febrile 
and  ifcute  diseases.  Minute  vesicular  eruptions  often  occur  in  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  in  protracted  cases  of  cholera  infantum.  Petechise  are 
common  in  many  of  the  intestinal  diseases  of  children ;  they  are  usually 
an  unfavourable  symptom. 

Roseola  may  arise  from  irritation  of  the  digestive  tube,  or  it  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  catarrhal  and  other  complaints. 

Itching  and  pricking  of  the  skin  are  produced  by  gastric  derange- 
ments or  intestinal  irritation.     Itching  of  the  nose  is  a  common  symp-^ 
tom  of  intestinal  worms,  and  itching  at  the  orifice  of  the  rectum  of  the 
presence  of  oxyures.     An  itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin  often  pre- 
cede the  occurrence  of  exanthematous  diseases. 

8. —The  Breath. 

The  breath  of  a  young  infant  has  often  the  smell  of  the  breast-milk ; 
occasionally  its  smell  is  slightly  sour;  it  is  generally,  however,  during 
the  entire  period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  destitute  of  any  peculiar 
or  very  decided  odour. 

Every  marked  change  in  the  odour  of  the  breath  is  the  indication  of 
disease  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  digestive  apparatus;  or  of  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  function. 

When  the  breath  of  an  infant  is  decidedly  acid,  it  is  usually  in  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  digestion  of  the  food,  and  hence  the  occurrence 
of  an  acid  breath  is  generally  accompanied,  sooner  or  later,  with  diar- 
rhoea or  colic. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  febrile  affections 
of  children  generally,  the  breath  has  a  peculiar  smell,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  when  once  observed,  always  readily  recognised. 

A  fetid  state  of  the  breath  may  arise  from  indigestion,  from  disease 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  ulcerations  of  the  nose,  mouth  and 
throat,  and  from  gangrene  of  the  gums  or  cheek.  It  is  present,  also, 
in  small-pox,  and  the  latter  stages  of  the  more  violent  forma  of  scar- 
latina anginosa. 

A  rancid  smell  of  the  breath  is,  ordinarily,  the  result  of  indigestion, 
from  overloading  the  stomach  with  animal  food. 

9.— Discharges  by  Vomiting  and  Stool. 

Infants  at  the  breast  often  vomit  from  mere  repletion  of  the  stomach 
with  milk ;  a  greater  amount  being  sucked  than  the  stomach  can  digest 
The  vomiting,  in  this  case,  is  beneficial,  and  is  favoured  by  the  pecu- 
liar position  and  structure  of  the  stomach  during  the  first  months  of 
existence.     The  milk  thrown  up  is  unchanged,  or  partially  coagulated. 

Vomiting,  however,  may  be  induced  by  some  disturbance  of  the  di- 
gestive process ;  the  milk  discharged,  in  this  case,  being  decidedly  acid. 
Repeated  vomiting  is,  in  general,  however,  an  indication  of  disease  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  purging. 

In  certain  cases  the  caseous  portion  of  the  milk  is  retained  in  the 
stomach,  undigested,  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  tenacious  coagulum ;  and 
gives  rise  often,  to  gastrodynia,  colic,  and  even  convulsions;  when 
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discharged  by  vomitiog,  an  almost  immediate  relief  of  all  the  tinplea- 
sant  symptoms  induced  by  its  presence  in  the  stomach  is  experienced. 

Almost  incessant  vomiting,  increased  upon  anything  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  discharges  being  decidedly  acid,  and  often  of  a 
green  colour,  is  a  symptom  of  gastro-malacia,  or  that  form  of  stoma- 
ehic  disease  of  children,  terminating  in  a  gelatiniform  softening  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  occasionally  attends  the  process  of  dentition ;  it  very  gene- 
rally ushers  in  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates 
the  violent  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  cough,  in  severe  cases  of  pertussis. 

Vomiting,  attended  with  increased  bilious  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
is  common  in  infants  during  the  heat  of  summer,  particularly  at  the 
period  of  weaning,  or  during  dentition : — when  violent  and  protracted, 
and  accompanied  by  repeated — almost  constant — discharges  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  colourless  fluid  from  the  bowels,  it  constitutes  the  cholera 
infantum. 

Frequent  vomiting,  attended  with  gradual,  sometimes  rapid,  ema- 
ciaUon,  is  common  in  infants  who  are  deprived  at  an  early  period  of 
the  breast,  and  attempted  to  be  reared  upon  other  food. 

Vomiting  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
is  often  one  of  the  indications  of  incipient  hydrocephalus. 

In  early  infancy,  repeated  evacuations  from  the  bowels  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  much  more  frequent  than  in 
after  life.  Increased  evacuations,  are  then  also,  in  general,  much  more 
readily  produced  from  trifling  errors  in  diet,  and  slight  degrees  of  irri- 
tation of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  period  of  teething  is 
rery  generally  accompanied  by  increased  discharges  of  a  thin  mucous 
character  from  the  bowels. 

Diarrhoea  in  children  may  arise  from  improper  or  too  much  food, 
the  irritation  of  teething,  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  action  of  cold,  and  from  increased  acid  secretions  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  efiect  of  functional  derangement  or  disease  of  that  organ. 
When  profuse  or  long  continued,  it  often  proves  fatal  by  the  great 
exhaustion  produced. 

Immediately  after  birth,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  of  a 
Tery  dark  green  or  black  colour — the  meconium.  During  the  early 
period  of  infancy,  the  discharges  are  of  a  soft,  curdy  consistence  and 
iippearance,  occasionally  tinged  with  bile  and  without  fetor ;  during 
tie  remainder  of  infancy  and  childhood,  they  are  more  or  less  soft,  and 
of  a  yellow  or  light  brownish  hue. 

Frothy,  acid  discharges  from  the  bowels,  of  a  light  yellow  or  slightly 
green  colour,  indicate  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function ;  gene- 
iJly  from  over-feeding  or  improper  food. 

Discharges  of  slimy  mucus  occur  in  irritations  of  the  bowels,  from 
Wjorms  or  teething;  or  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  mucous 
exhalation  from  the  follicles  of  the  intestines,  caused  by  the  impres- 
sion of  cold  upon  the  surface. 
Repeated   discharges  of  viscid  mucus,  occasionally  streaked  with 

blood;  or  of  a  greenish  fluid,  mixed  with  small  masses  resembling  the 
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card  of  milk,  are  frequent  in  most  of  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  bowels. 

Profuse  and  frequent  discharges  of  thin  or  frothy  fluid,  nearly  co- 
lourless, and  devoid  of  fetor,  mark  the  occurrence  of  cholera  infantum. 

A  deep  green  colour  of  the  stools,  the  discharges  resembling  chopped 
grass  or  spinage,  is  generally  a  symptom  of  serious  disease  of  the  sto* 
mach  or  intestines,  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  gastro-malacia,  and  the 
more  acute  grades  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation. 

In  chronic  diarrhoea  the  stools  are  thin,  dark  brown,  and  often  in- 
tolerably fetid. 

In  cases  of  worms,  and  in  certain  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  from 
other  causes,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  consist  occasionally  of  a 
slimy  fluid  of  a  whitish  colour,  resembling  milk. 

Light  brown  or  clay-coloured  stools  are,  in  general,  the  indication  of 
hepatic  disease,  attended  with  a  diminished  secretion  of  bile. 

Worms  are  occasionally  passed  with  the  stools,  during  the  latter 
period  of  infancy,  and  in  childhood,  without  any  symptoms  having 
been  present  to  indicate  their  existence. 

A  diminution  in  the  number  of  stools,  when  diarrhoea  occurs  as  a 
symptom  of  the  diseases  of  children,  with  a  return  to  the  ordinary 
healthy  condition  in  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  discharges,  is 
a  favourable  symptom. 

The  appearance  of  natural  faeces  in  cases  of  dysentery,  and  of  bile 
in  the  discharges  in  infantile  cholera,  is  a  favourable  indication. 

Blood  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  discharges  of  children,  in  hy- 
peraemia,  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  mucus  or  with  fcocal  matter,  and  never  occurs  in 
any  great  quantity. 

The  passage  from  the  bowels  of  the  substance  taken  as  food  entirely 
unchanged,  or  but  little  altered,  is  an  indication  of  excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  alimentary  canal;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  inflammations 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  more  frequently  in  protracted  cases  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Constipation  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  early  stages  of  infancy,  and 
in  many  cases  appears  to  be  constitutional,  and  in  others  to  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  mother's  milk.  We  have  frequently  known 
in  a  young  infant  several  days  to  pass,  and  no  evacuation  by  stool  to 
take  place  without,  apparently,  any  inconvenience  resulting,  but  when, 
finally,  the  desire  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  bowels  occurred, 
the  violent  straining,  and  the  pain  attendant  upon  the  passage  of  dry, 
hardened  masses  of  fxces,  were  particularly  distressing  to  the  little 
patient.  Constipation  should,  therefore,  never  be  overlooked,  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  violent  colic,  invagination,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines. 

Constipation  often  exists  in  the  early  period  of  many  of  the  acute 
affections  of  infancy,  particularly  of  the  head  and  chest;  it  may  arise, 
in  some  cases,  from  functional  derangement  or  disease  of  the  liver, 
preventing  the  free  secretion  of  bile.  Constipation  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  induced  in  infants  and  young  children,  by  the  imprudent  use 
of  opiates. 
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III  very  young  infants,  the  retention  of  the  meconium  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  a  deep  comatose  condition,  terminating,  if  not  speedily 
relieved,  in  asphyxia  and  death,  while  in  other  cases  partial  or  general 
coDYulsions  have  been  known  to  arise  from  this  cause.    . 

10.-— The  XTrinary  Discharge. 

The  condition  of  the  urine,  during  infancy  and  childhood,  affords 
hut  little  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  or  character  of 
morbid  action.  In  most  of  the  acute  febrile  affections  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  scanty,  and  its  passage  often  attended  with  some 
degree  of  pain.  It  is  often  white  in  intestinal  irritation  from  the  pre- 
sence of  worms,  and  in  hydrocephalus. 

In  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  it  is  fre- 
quently of  a  bright  yellow  or  deep  orange  hue. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  frequent  in  children  at  all  ages.  It  may 
simply  depend  upon  the  extreme  irritability  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  possesses  during  infancy;  from  an  augmented  se- 
cretion of  serous  urine,  in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  the  renal 
function,  or  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  sensations  in- 
cident to  the  natural  call  to  urinate,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  com- 
mand of  the  will  over  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  its  sphincter  is 
lost.  It  occasionally  results  from  irritations  seated  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal;  and  in  some  cases,  from  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

An  excessive  amount  of  limpid  watery  urine  is  often  voided  by  in- 
fants and  children,  and  is  indicative  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  di- 
gestive function  from  improper  food;  it  often  occurs  at  the  period  of 
weaning,  and  is  occasionally  attendant  upon  dentition.  The  increased 
flow  of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be,  occasionally,  diabetic. 

When  pain  and  difficulty  are  experienced  in  urinating,  it  is  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  urethra; 
or  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  It  may 
originate,  however,  from  irritations  seated  in  the  rectum,  or  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  generally. 

In  young  children,  scanty  and  painful  urination  occurs  from  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  connected,  most  generally,  with  long-continued  intes- 
tinal disease,  or  with  some  affection  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,  the 
urine  is  passed  only  in  small  quantities,  and  is  usually  high-coloured, 
and  stains  the  linen  yellow. 

Retention  of  urine  is  occasionally  present  during  diflScult  dentition, 
la  very  young  infants  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  some  peculiarity  of 
the  mother's  milk.  We  have  known  it,  also,  to  be  a  symptom  of  worms 
in  the  rectum. 

Scanty  urine  occurring  towards  the  decline  of  scarlatina,  and  other 
acute  exanthemata,  is  in  general  connected  with  dropsical  effusion 
within  the  abdomen  or  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

11.— The  Bones. 

A  premature,  or  very  rapid  development,  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
mension of  the  long  bones,  particularly,  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  correspondent  but  rather  a  deficient  development  in  the  dimen- 
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sioDS  of  the  chest,  very  generally  indicates  a  predisposition  to  taber- 
cular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

A  rapid  increase  of  the  osseous  structure  in  length,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  towards  the  decline  or  immediately  after  fevers, 
especially  the  febrile  exanthemata.  With  this  direction  of  the  nutri- 
tive process,  the  development  of  rachitis  and  tubercles,  so  generally 
consequent  upon  rapid  growth,  would  seem  to  be  connected.    {Schill,) 

Curvatures  of  the  long  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  are  often 
the  result  of  too  early  attempts  to  induce  the  child  to  walk;  of  a 
bending  or  imperfect  fracture  of  the  bones  from  violence ;  this  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  the  upper  extremities,  from  imprudently  lifting  an 
infant  by  the  arms.  Curvature  of  the  bones  is  also  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  rickets. 

Curvatures  of  the  spinal  column  in  young  infants,  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  placing  them  too  early  in  the  sitting  posture ;  in  children 
they  may  arise  from  debility  of  the  spinal  muscles,  or  disturbed  equi- 
librium in  their  action,  the  result  of  improper  positions  of  the  body, 
too  long  continued,  and  of  defective  exercise.  Curvature  of  the  spine 
is,  also,  the  effect  of  rickets,  and  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

Lengthening  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  exists  as  a  symptom  of 
the  second  stage,  and  a  shortening  of  the  extremity,  of  the  third  stage 
of  hip  disease. 

Enlargement  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones  is  com- 
mon in  scrofula  and  rickets.  Enlargements  of  the  larger  joints  occur 
sometimes  after  the  apute  exanthemata,  or  upon  the  sudden  repulsion 
of  chronic  eruptions. 

Excessive  development  of  the  skull,  is  a  symptom  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain ;  it  also  takes  place  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  apparently 
so  in  rickets.  In  idiocy  there  is  commonly  a  very  decided  diminution 
in  the  development  of  the  skull. 

A  diminished  development  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  or  a  flatten- 
ing of  the  ribs  at  the  sides,  with  undue  projection  of  the  sternum,  is 
common  in  children  predisposed  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES   OF   THE    MOUTH. 


STOMATITIS.— INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

L— Erythematic  Stomatitis. 

Ertthematig  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  a  common  disease  during  infancy.  The  inflammation  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  tongue,  or  to  a  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  mouth;  or 
it  may  be  universally  diffused  over  the  entire  cavity.  It  varies  in  in- 
tensity in  different  cases — in  some,  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  child's  attendants,  and  disappearing  promptly 
—while  in  others  it  assumes  a  considerable  degree  of  severity,  and 
causes  intense  suffering  to  the  little  patient  for  many  days  or  weeks, 
and  by  extending  to  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  or  into  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  it  may  prove  finally  fatal. 

Simple  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  characterized  by 
increased  heat  and  redness  of  the  part  or"  of  the  whole  of  the  parietes 
of  the  mouth  and  surface  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  dryness  of  the  parts  affected.  The  sensibility  of  the  inflamed 
membrane  is  increased,  and  pain  is  experienced  by  the  infant,  when 
any  part  of  the  mouth  is  touched,  and  in  the  motions  of  the  tongue 
and  lips  in  the  act  of  sucking. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disease  are,  in  general,  the  fretfulness 
and  restlessness  manifested  by  the  infant;  its  suddenly  quitting  the  nip- 
ple after  sucking  for  a  few  moments — or,  when  fed  by  the  hand,  re- 
fosing  its  food,  or  crying  when  this  is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  it. 

When  the  inflammation  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mouth, 
it  often  spreads,  also,  to  the  lips,  which  tumefy,  excoriate,  and  crack, 
and  not  unfrequently  become  affected  with  herpes. 
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In  very  young  infants,  the  dislase  is  seldom  attended  with  febrile 
reaction;  but  when  it  appears  about  the  period  of  dentition,  it  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  some  degree  of  fever,  and  when  of  any  du- 
ration, it  is  then  often  attended  also  by  profuse  ptyalism. 

Simple  erytbematic  stomatitis  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection, 
or  it  may  bo  symptomatic  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  first  case  it  may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  by 
too  hot  or  stimulating  food,  by  the  violent  exertions  of  the  tongue  and 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  in  attempting  to  derive  nourishment  from  an 
over- distended  breast  or  from  a  too  small  or  badly  formed  nipple,  or, 
finally,  it  may  result  from  the  irritation  of  the  mouth  consequent  upon 
dentition. 

In  its  simplest  form,  erytbematic  stomatitis  is  seldom  a  very  violent 
or  obstinate  disease,  and  is  very  promptly  relieved  by  simple  emol- 
lient washes,  as  a  solution  of  the  pith  of  sassafras  or  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  slippery  elm,  in  cold  water.  When 'marked  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  severity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  leech  or  two  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaws.  In  aggravated  cases  of  the  disease,  we  have  de- 
rived advantage  from  washing  the  parts  affected  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  in  water.  (Three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
to  one  fluid  ounce  of  water.) 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  symptomatic  of  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  will,  in  general,  yield  to 
the  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted  for  the  removal  of  the  latter. 

2.— Erytbematic  Stomatitis  with  curd-like  Exudation. 

A  common  result  of  erytbematic  stomatitis  is  the  secretion  of  a 
white  matter,  which  appears,  usually,  in  the  form  of  small  points  or 
patches,  resembling  minute  portions  of  curd,  adhering  to  the  surface 
of  the  inflamed  membrane;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  infants  at 
the  breast.  It  constitutes  the  muguet  of  the  French  writers,  the 
thrush  or  children  8  sore  mouthy  of  nurses ;  and  the  aphtha  lactumina 
and  aphthee  infantiles  of  the  older  physicians. 

It  is  among  the  most  common  of  the  affections  incident  to  the  early 
stage  of  infancy,  and  many  nurses  are  under  the  impression,  that  if  it 
does  not  occur  within  the  month,  the  infant  is  rendered  liable  at  a 
later  period  to  some  other  form  of  disease,  which  it  might  have  escaped, 
had  it  gone  through  "the  sore  mouth,"  at  the  proper  age. 

By  most  pathologists,  the  affection  under  consideration  has  been 
confounded  with  aphthse ; — from  the  latter  it  differs,  however,  in  many 
important  particulars. 

In  many  cases  it  is  preceded  by  no  very  striking  symptoms.  The 
infant  is,  however,  generally  peevish  and  fretful,  and  exhibits  more  or 
less  pain  and  difficulty  in  sucking,  and  often  abruptly  quits  its  hold  of 
the  nipple,  or  cries  when  attempted  to  be  applied  to  it,  or  to  be  fed  with 
artificial  food.  Occasionally  there  is  considerable  languor,  or  even 
drowsiness,  and  not  unfrequently,  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  If  the  mouth  be  now  examined,  the  whole  of  its 
cavity  will  be  found  red,  hot,  and  preternaturally  dry.  After  a  day  or 
two,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  small  white  points  make  their  ap- 
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pearanee  at  the  extremity,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  or  at  the 
angles  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips.  These  points  have  the 
appearance^of  minute  fragments  of  curd  adhering  to  the  parts  men- 
tioned, which  latter  are  of  a  dark-red  colour,  hot  and  dry. 

In  mild  cases,  the  inflammation,  in  a  short  time,  disappears ;  the  par- 
ticles of  white  curdy  matter  become  detached,  and  fall  off,  leaving  the 
membrane  beneath  of  a  smooth  and  healthy  appearance. 

Should  the  inflammation  continue  unabated,  the  points  of  curdy 
matter  increase  in  number,  and  often  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  tongue  and  mouth,  or  a  number  of  the  points  unite  together  upon 
the  tongue  or  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  in  the  form  of 
patches,  often  of  considerable  thickness ;  these  patches,  sooner  or  later, 
become  detached  and  fall  off,  and  their  place  is  quickly  supplied  by  a 
new  exudation;  and  this  separation  and  renewal  of  the  patches  is  re- 
peated so  long  as  the  inflammation  continues.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, the  patches  formed  upon  the  tongue,  and  upon  the  inside  of  the 
lips  and  eneeks,  coalesce,  and  the  whole  of  these  parts  become  covered 
with  a  whitish  granulated  crust,  which  often  extends  into  the  fauces, 
pharynx,  and  in  some  cases  into  the  larynx. 

The  general  symptoms  vary  with  the  degree  of  intensity  in  the  local 
disease.  When  the  latter  is  slight,  and  of  short  duration,  the  child  is 
fretful,  or  dull  and  peevish ;  he  exhibits  pain  from  the  motions  of  the 
mouth  in  sucking,  or  in  taking  food,  especially  when  this  is  warm  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  stimulating.  In  general,  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  thirst  is  increased. 

In  the  more  aggravated  forms,  there  is  often  great  restlessness,  alter- 
nating with  drowsiness,  with  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
other  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
with  which  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  very  generally  associated. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  various ;  in  slight  cases  it  terminates 
in  a  few  days;  in  others,  it  may  continue  much  longer,  without  pro- 
ducing any  very  severe  or  alarming  symptoms.  Excepting  when  com- 
plicated with  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  usually  a  trou- 
blesome, rather  than  a  dangerous  affection. 

In  those  cases  in  which  large  patches  of  exudation  form  upon  the 
inside  of  the  lips  or  cheeks,  or  upon  the  velum  of  the  palate,  the  dis- 
ease, particularly  in  situations  where  a  number  of  children  are  crowded 
together  in  ill- ventilated  apartments — occasionally  assumes  a  malig- 
nant character,  and  is  then  attended  with  very  considerable  danger. 
The  patches  of  exudation  acquire  a  dark  colour — the  breath  becomes 
fetid — the  submaxillary  glands  enlarge  and  become  painful — and  the 
face  swollen,  and  of  a  dusky  red.     The  lips  and  gums  become  tumid, 
tnd  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch — while  a  fetid  sanious  saliva  flows 
constantly  from  the  mouth — diarrhoea,  also,  often  attends,  the  dis- 
charges being  dark-coloured  and  highly  offensive — the  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  dry  and  hot,  and  the  child  sleepless  and  restless;  finally, 
the  patient  sinks ;  death  being  occasionally  preceded  by  a  deep  coma- 
tose condition. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  form  of  stomatitis,  are  bad  or  improper 
food,  a  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  confined  and  impure  air.     It  is 
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often  produced  hj  the  bad  quality  of  the  mother's  milk,  or  by  feeding 
the  child  with  food  unadapted  to  the  condition  of  its  digestive  or- 
gans ;  children  prematurely  weaned  seldom  escape  an  attack  of  it.  It 
is  very  prevalent,  also,*  in  public  institutions,  where  many  infants  are 
crowded  together;  especially  in  small,  ill- ventilated  rooms. 

By  some  writers  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  con- 
tagion; we  know  of  no  facts,  however,  in  support  of  such  an  opinion.  . 

Baron,  Billard,  Yalleix,  Trousseau,  and  Guersent,  deny  its  conta- 
giousness excepting  upon  direct  contact.  Girelli  states,  that  he  has 
known  healthy  infants  to  become  attacked  by  sucking  from  the  same 
breast  as  those  affected  with  the  disease;  and  a  similar  statement  is 
made  by  Marley.  This  fact  may,  however,  be  very  readily  explained 
by  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  nurse's  milk,  without  the  necessity 
of  admitting  the  communication  of  the  disease  by  a  contagious  mat- 
ter, derived  from  an  infected  infant,  and  communicated  by  the  nipple 
it  has  sucked.  M.  Guersent  states  that  he  has  known  the  thrush  to 
be  communicated  from  the  nursling  to  the  breast  of  the  mother. 

The  true  character  of  the  disease  appears  not  to  be  very  generally 
understood.  By  the  majority  of  medical  writers,  it  bus  been  con- 
founded, as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  aphthae,  in  connexion  with 
which  it  occasionally  occurs.  Breschet,  Guersent,  Yeron,  Ldlut,  and 
Billard,  have  studied  both  diseases  with  great  care,  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  result  of  their  observations,  that,  while  aphthae  are  the  result 
of  follicular  inflammation,  the  curd-like  exudation,  which  takes  place 
in  the  ery  thematic  inflammation  of  the  mouths  .of  children,  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  altered  secretion  from  the  inflamed  mucous  surface,  in  the 
form  either  of  small  white  particles  or  flocculi,  or,  as  in  other  diphthe- 
ritic inflammations,  of  large  patches  of  a  soft  pseudo-membranous  mat- 
ter, which  Ldlut  has  attempted  to  show  is  analogous  to,  or  identical 
with  the  false  membrane  of  croup,  while  Billard  terms  it  coagulated 
mucus,  and  Guyot,  mucus  rich  in  fibrine.  Upon  the  separation  of 
these  morbid  exudations,  the  membrane  beneath  is  found  to  be  smooth, 
and  without  solution  of  continuity;  this  fact  we  have  tested  in  nume- 
rous examinations.  According  to  Guersent,  the  morbid  exudation  is 
deposited  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  its  separation  is  consequent  upon 
the  rupture  of  the  latter: — Plumbe  is  of  a  similar  opinion.  Guyot  and 
Billard,  however,  never  saw  it  in  any  case,  excepting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  epithelium,  and  this  accords  with  our  own  observations. 

Recently,  M.  Gruby  has  attempted  to  show  that  thrush  is  invariably 
produced  by  the  development  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  of  a 
cryptogamic  vegetable. 

According  to  the  researches  of  this  gentleman,  the  affection  consists 
at  first,  of  small,  conical,  whitish  elevations,  twenty-five  millimetres  in 
diameter,  dispersed  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  These 
elevations  quickly  augment  in  size,  and  extend  rapidly  over  the  adja- 
cent surface,  until,  finally,  the  whole  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  some- 
times the  entire  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  appear  to  be  covered 
with  a  pseudo-membranous  layer,  from  two  to  three  millimetres  thick, 
and  strongly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  When  a  portion  of  this 
substance  was  examined  under  a  microscope,  M.  Gruby  found  it  to 
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be  composed  entirely  of  a  collection  of  crjptogamic  plants,  the  roots 
of  which,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  transparent,  and  about  one-four  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  part  of.  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  arc  implanted  in 
the  cellules  of  the  epithelium.  During  their  development,  projections 
from  these  roots  penetrate  the  entire  series  of  cellules  of  which  the  epi- 
thelium is  composed,  to  arrive  at  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

According  to  M.  Gruby,  these  cryptogamic  plants  have  considera- 
ble analogy  with  the  sporotrichinm  described  by  some  botanists.  Be- 
ing very  fragile  they  become  detached  by  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  lips,  and  mixing  with  the  food,  are  carried  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  which  they  subse- 
quently cover.  Those  children  in  wjiom  this  extension  of  the  disease 
takes  place  to  any  great  extent,  fall  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  and 
soon  die. 

M.  Gruby,  having  never  detected  in  the  white  matter  of  thrush,  any 
thing  else  than  the  cryptogami  just  described,  and  the  cellules  of  the 
epithelium, — there  being,  in  no  instance,  any  product  of  inflammation 
present, — considers  himself  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  affection 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vegetation  occurring  upon  the  living 
mucous  membrane.  Views  precisely  similar  to  those  of  M.  Gruby  have 
been  advanced  by  Dr.  Berg,  of  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Oesterlein  has  also  submitted  the  matter  of  thrush  to  microsco- 
pic examination,  and  has  been  able  to  detect  in  it  a  vegetation  similar 
to  that  described  by.  the  observers  just  named.  This  vegetation  he 
has  met  with,  however,  only  at  the  period  of  the  fullest  development 
of  the  disease,  which  latter  he  considers  to  be  the  product  of  an  exu- 
dation resulting  from  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  production  of  the  confervas  being  purely  accidental.  He 
attempted,  repeatedly,  to  transplant  them  to  other  animal  tissues  or 
fluids,  but  without  success. 

M.  Bouchut  states  that  he  has  had  many  opportunities  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  M.  Gruby's  observations.  They  are  endorsed,  also, 
by  Berg,  Robin,  and  Green. 

There  is  some  dispute  among  medical  writers  as  to  how  far  this  mor- 
bid exudation  extends  beyond  the  mouth  and  fauces.     It  is  generally 
admitted  that,  in  severe  cases,  it  has  been  found  in  the  oesophagus  as 
far  down  as  its  cardiac  orifice;  but  while  some,  including  Billard  and 
Valleix,  have  asserted  that  it  has  been  observed  throughout  the  whole 
tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  others,  with  Veron,  maintain  that  it  has, 
in  no  instance,  been  known  to  occur  beyond  the  oesophagus — the  curd- 
like crusts  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach,  being,  in  their  opinion, 
conveyed  thither  from  the  mouth,  by  deglutition.     Guyot,  however, 
gives  a  case  in  which  the  disease  was  detected  after  death,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.     We  have  not  had  many  op- 
portunities ourselves  of  examining  after  death   the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  infants  afi*ected  with  stomatitis  with  curd-like  ex- 
udation ;  but  in  the  few  we  have  examined,  we  were  never  able  to  trace 
the  disease  beyond  the  oesophagus: — a  similar  statement  is  made  by 
both  Dewees  and  Eberle.     M.  Yalleix  maintains  that  the  disease  is 
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almost  invariably  attended  with  softening  of  the  gastric  mncons  mem- 
brane, often  accompanied  by  redness  and  thickening.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  the  fatal  cases,  various  morbid  al- 
terations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  present, 
but  these  alterations  have  evidently  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
disease  of  the  mouth. 

The  treatment  will  depend  very  nauch  upon  the  extent  of  the  local 
affection  in  each  case,  and  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  frequent 
application  to  the  parts  affected,  of  some  emollient  wash,  as  directed 
in  simple  erythematic  inflammation,  with  proper  attention  to  the  food 
of  the  child,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  exposure  to  a  dry 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  a  proper  temperature,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure. 

In  the  more  severe  and  obstinate  cases,  Guersent  advises  a  fourth 
part  of  chloride  of  soda  to  be  added  to  the  mucilaginous  wash,  and 
jBillard  a  small  quantity  of  alum ;  while  Dr.  Darling  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda.  The  applidition 
which  we  have  found  the  simplest  and  most  successful,  is  the  borate 
of  soda  and  white  sugar — equal  parts — rubbed  together;  a  small  por- 
tion of  which,  being  occasionally  sprinkled  on  the  infant's  tongue,  soon 
becomes  dissolved  by  the  saliva,  and  applied  to  every  part  of  the  mouth ; 
or  the  borate  of  soda  may  be  mixed  with  honey,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  former  to  six  or  eight  of  the  latter.  By  some  practi- 
tioners a  solution  of  borate  of  soda  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  part  of  alcohol,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  is  preferred. 
In  many  cases  we  have  found  the  most  decided  good  effects  result  from 
the  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  noticed  when  speaking  of  simple 
erythematic  stomatitis.  Whatever  washes  are  used,  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  their  application,  to  avoid  all  harsh  rubbing,  or  indeed, 
any  degree  of  friction  of  the  inflamed  surface. 

When  large  patches  of  curdy  exudation  occur,  these  may  be  touched 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  honey,  (one  drachm  of  the 
acid  to  one  ounce  of  honey,)  and  when  the  exudation  assumes  a  gan- 
grenous aspect,  a  wash  of  chloride  of  lime,^  or  of  a  strong  decoction 
of  Peruvian  bark  with  chloride  of  soda;^  a  mixture  of  creasote  and 
mucilage,'  or  of  vinegar  and  alcohol,*  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
(from  two  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,)  may  be  employed,  and 
repeated  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  according  to  circumstances. 

^  R. — Mocilftg.  acaoioD,  Jj.  '  Creasot.  gtt.  !▼. 

Calcis  chlorin.  gr.  xv.  ad  xxx.  Mucilag.  G.  acaciaB,  ,^88. 

S^rup.  cort.  aurant.  ^ss. — M.  (Angeloi.)  Aq.  Camphorae,  3Yiij. — M. 

*  Decoct.  cinchoDso,  ^iu*  *  Aceti,  3J. 

Syrup,  cort.  aurant.  5J.  Alcohol,  3iij. 

Sodie  chlorin.  ^j. — M.  (Ouerseni.)  Syrup,  simpl.  Jj- 

Aquoo.  2"j' — M* 

In  even  the  mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  acidity  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  with  some  degree  of  diarrhoea,  are  often  present;  for  this  occa- 
sional small  doses  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb  with  ipecacuanha,*  will 
be  found  advantageous.  In  all  the  more  severe  cases,  alterative  doses 
of  calomel,  combined  with  magnesia  or  prepared  chalk  and  ipecacuanha, 
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will  be  demanded;*  and  in  those  in  "which  the  exudation  in  the  mouth 
assumes  a  gangrenous  aspect,  quinia  should  be  administered.' 

When  combined  with  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  latter  is 
to  be  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

1  Mftgnes.  calcinat  ^j*  '  Calomel,  gr.  y.  ad  iij. 

Rh2  pulT.  9J>  Magnea.  oaIo.  vel  Cretee  ppt.  gr.  xxxtj. 

IpecacoanhcD  paW.  gr.  j.  a^  ^U* 

If.  f.  ch.  No.  It.     One  to  be  given  dailj  or        Ipecacuanha;,  gr.  iij. — M.  f.  ch.  No. 
oflener.  x^.     One  to  be  given  every  tiro 

or  three  hoars. 
•  Aq.  puTO,  3^U' 
Sulph.  quini«,  gr.  viij.  ad  xij. 
Sulph.  acid,  dilut  gr.  xv.  ad  xx. 
Syrup,  simpl.  gj.-J-M. 
A  teaspoonfnly  every  two  or  three  hours. 

3.— Follicalar  Stomatitis. 

APHTHA. 

Follicular  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  a  frequent  disease  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  constitutes  the  affection  ordinarily  described  as 
aphthx^  by  medical  writers.  It  is  more  commonly  observed  about  the 
period  of  dentition,  than  at  an  earlier  age ;  and  it  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  in  children  in  whom  the  lymphatic  temperament  predominates, 
or  in  whom  haematosis  is  rendered  imperfect,  by  improper  or  unnu- 
tritious  food,  a  damp  and  cold,  or  an  impure  and  stagnant  atmosphere, 
exclusion  from  the  light,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  It  is  likewise  a 
common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  most  of  the  chronic  affections  of 
the  intestinal  canal. 

The  disease  usually  commences  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  small 
white  specks  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  upon  the 
ddes  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  often  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  soft  palate.  These  specks  are  slightly  elevated,  and  usually 
surrounded  by  a  red  circle,  more  or  less  decided.  They  may  be  few 
in  number,  and  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  angles  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lips  and  cheeks ;  or  they  may  occur  in  groups  upon  the 
lips,  cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  tongue ;  or  they  may  cover  every  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  extending,  in  some  cases,  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  even  throughout  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  others  pene- 
trating into  the  pharynx,  and  according  to  some  writers,  into  the 
trachea  also. 

The  inflammation  of  the  follicles  will  often  continue,  for  some  time, 
without  making  any  further  progress;  or,  as  often  happens,  the  disease 
may  be  arrested  in  its  first  stage  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  return  to  its  natural  condition. 

If,  however,  the  inflammation  continues,  the  specks  enlarge,  a 
whitish  matter  exudes  from  their  centre,  and  ulceration  taking  place,  a 
Boperficial  ulcer  is  produced,  with  slightly  elevated  edges,  and  sur- 
Tounded  by  a  circle  of  inflammation.  From  these  ulcers,  there  is  often 
iccreted  a  white  curdy  matter,  adherent  at  first  to  their  surfaces; 
bnt  becoming  subsequently  detached,  it  is  cither  swallowed,  or  ejected 
with  the  saliva  of  the  infant. 
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When  the  aphthous  ulcerations  are  numerous,  and  in  close  contact, 
the  curdy  exudation  spreads  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a  layer, 
often  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent. 
f  Occasionally,  instead  of  a  curdy  excretion,  there  exudes  from  the 

ulcers  a  small  portion  of  blood,  which  forms  upon  them  a  dark-coloured 
crust,  that  has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous 
slough. 

Upon  the  disappearance  of  the  inflammation,  the  ulcerated  follicles 
readily  cicatrize  without  leaving  any  permanent  scar. 

When  the  aphthous  crusts,  formed  by  the  ulcerated  follicles,  be- 
come detached  and  fall  off,  they  are  often  succeeded  by  others,  which, 
in  their  turn,  become  also  detached;  and  thus,  in  protracted  cases, 
the  crusts  are  detached  and  renewed,  for  several  successive  times ;  or 
only  a  portion  of  them  are  detached,  while  the  general  layer  of  curdy 
matter  continues  adherent  for  weeks. 

Follicular  stomatitis  is  occasionally  attended  with  scarcely  any  other 
than  the  local  symptoms.  The  little  patient  is  generally,  however, 
fretful  and  peevish;  his  skin  is  dry,  and  its  temperature  increased; 
there  is  an  augmentation  of  thirst;  often  some  degree  of  diarrhoea; 
and  an  evident  indication  of  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  by 
the  child,  when  sucking,  suddenly  leaving  off  and  crying.  Even  when 
the  disease  of  the  mouth  is  more  extensive,  fever  is  seldom  present, 
excepting  towards  its  close,  or  when  it  occurs  subsequent  to  the  period 
of  infancy;  but  even  then,  fever  is  absent  in  many  cases. 

When  the  disease  involves  nearly  the  entire  extent  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  general  symptoms  are  usually  much  more 
violent.  There  is  then  great  restlessness;  considerable  pain  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  act  of  sucking;  the  infant  seizes  the  nipple  eagerly, 
but  instantly  relinquishes  it  and  expresses  its  suffering  by  its  cries. 
The  mouth  is  dry  and  hot,  but  in  the  course  of  the  disease  there  gene- 
rally occurs  a  profuse  ptjalism,  with  painful  intumescence  of  the  salivary 
glands;  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  quickly  experiences  a  sense  of  heat 
and  irritation,  and  becomes  excoriated  and  excessively  tender.  The 
child  is  troubled  with  frequent  acid  eructations,  and  repeated  watery 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  of  a  green  colour,  and  attended  witn 
severe  griping.  Vomiting  is  apt  to  occur  from  an'  early  period  of  the 
disease,  particularly  upon  anything  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  surface  of  the  body  becomes  pale;  the  countenance  exhibits  con- 
siderable peevishness  or  distress ;  emaciation  quickly  ensues,  and  is 
often  extreme;  the  child  is  wakeful,  and,  occasionally,  great  restless- 
ness is  alternated  with  dnlness  or  some  degree  of  stupor.  In  some 
cases  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  extreme  drowsiness. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  increase  in 
frequency,  though  diminished  in  quantity;  the  verge  of  the  anus  be- 
comes excoriated  and  inflamed ;  and  in  some  instances  we  have  known 
extensive  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  nates  to  ensue.  The  abdo- 
men is  generally  swollen,  and  occasionally  tympanitic;  and  there  is 
more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  epigastfium.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth 
occurs  in  some  cases ;  but,  in  general,  the  patient  dies  from  exhaus- 
tion, or  from  inanition,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  suspension  of  the 
digestive  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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,  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  oesophagus,  there  is  usually  great 
^fficulty  of  swallowing;  and  when  propagated  to  the  larynx,  the  cry 
of  the  infant  becomes  harsh  and  sibilant. 

Occasionally  the  ulcerations  become  gangrenous.  This  form  of  the 
disease  is  well  described  by  Billard.  The  edges  of  the  ulcers  shrink, 
and  assume  a  ragged,  flabby  appearance ;  a  brownish-coloured  slough 
forms  in  the  centre,  which,  on  separating,  leaves  a  granulated  surface, 
of  a  yermilion  hue;  or,  in  place  of  a  slough,  the  ulcers  become  covered 
with  a  brown,  creamy  fluid,  that  exhales  a  very  decided  gangrenous 
odour.  The  parts  surrounding  the  ulcers  become  tumid,  soft  and  of  a 
violet  colour.  From  the  half-open  mouth  of  the  child,  is  discharged  a 
ropy— often  fetid — saliva.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  puffy; 
the  pulse  is  feeble ;  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  pallid,  and  de- 
ficient in  sensibility.  Frequent  vomiting,  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  a 
tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen,  generally  occur;  and  occasion- 
iJly  hiccup,  and  frequent  eructations ;  and  the  child  finally  dies  without 
febrile  reaction,  or  cerebral  excitement.  The  termination  of  this  form 
o[  the  disease  is  very  generally  fatal. 

Follicular  stomatitis  most  commonly  occurs  in  infants  of  a  relaxed 
habit,  with  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  system.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced in  infants  at  the  breast,  whose  nutrition  is  impaired  from  the 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  or  from 
the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse  being  deficient  in  its  nutritious  pro- 

Eerties,  or  otherwise  of  a  bad  quality.  It  more  frequently  occurs, 
owever,  in  infants^  who  are  attempted  to  be  nourished  upon  other 
food  than  the  milk  of  a  healthy  nurse;  or  who  have  been  prematurely 
deprived  of  the  breast.  Improper  or  deteriorated  food  is,  indeed, 
imong  its  most  common  exciting  causes.  In  infants  at  the  breast, 
aphthse  may  result  from  their  being  at  the  same  time  imprudently  fed 
on  thick,  farinaceous  substances — pap ;  paste  composed  of  flour  boiled 
vith  milk;  crackers  soaked  in  milk — especially  if  these  are  over- 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar  or  molasses. 

Children  born  before  the  full  period,  or  of  weakly  women,  are  said 
bj  Dewees  to  be  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  children  born  at  the 
regular  period,  or  of  robust,  healthy  mothers.     The  infants  of  delicate 
females   sometimes  suffer   considerably  from  this  affection,   by  the 
mother's  persisting  in  suckling  them,  even  when  assisted  by  what  is  sup- 
]K»ed  to  be  an  adequate  quantity  of  spoon  victuals;  while  as  soon  as 
all  attempts  at  suckling  are  abandoned,  and  the  infant  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  appropriate  and  wholesome  food,  the  disease  disappears,  and 
the  general  health  rapidly  improves. 

The  tendency  to  the  disease  is  increased  by  every  thing  that  impairs 
tbe  general  health  of  the  infant,  and  impedes  haematosis;  as  a  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness,  and  to  remove,  daily,  with  a  piece  of  soft 
linen  and  fresh  water,  the  sordes  which  collect  in  the  mouth:  an  im- 
pore  and  confined,  or  a  cold,  damp  atmosphere;  exclusion  from  the 
light;  neglect  of  exercise;  and,  according  to  Underwood,  by  allowing 
the  infant  to  sleep  constantly  with  its  face  covered,  and  thus  to  breathe 
&&  air  contaminated  by  its  own  respiration,  and  often  by  the  emana- 
tions from  its  parent's  or  nurse's  body.  Follicular  stomatitis  is  also 
10 
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a  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nearly  all  the  prolonged  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  occur  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
The  severer  forms  of  the  disease  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  low,  damp 
situations.  Van  Sweiten,  and  subsequent  writers,  describe  aphthfe  as 
prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  parts  of  Holland;  and 
Hecher  notices  a  severe  form  as  very  common  in  a  part  of  Germany. 
The  disease  likewise  prevails,  in  its  more  aggravated  forms  in  many 
of  the  public  institutions  of  Europe  for  the  reception  of  infants. 

It  is  said,  occasionally,  to  occur  as  an  epidemic ;  and  by  many  writers 
is  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  contagion.  Frank  declares  this  to 
be  the  case,  when  the  matter  is  applied  immediately  to  the  muoous 
membrane  of  the  mouth;  and  Girelli  states,  that  in  the  foundling  hos- 
pital of  Brescia,  he  has  known  the  disease  to  be  communicated  to 
healthy  infants,  who  had  been  suckled  at  the  same  breast  with  one  la- 
bouring under  aphthas.  Moss  mentions  the  same  fact,  and  Burns  re- 
marks, that  it  would  appear  to  be  produced  by  sucking  an  excoriated 
nipple ;  this  latter  we  have  known  to  occur  in  numerous  instances. 

There  has  existed  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  true 
character  of  aphthae.  Many  of  the  old  writers  describe  them  as  a 
vesicular  eruption.  Among  these  are  Van  Sweiten,  Arnemann,  Calli- 
sen,  Plenck,  Etmuller,  and  Pinel.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
who  regard  them  as  vesicular,  are  Bayer,  Bateman,  Dendy,  Girelli, 
and  Evanson.  Andral  divides  them  into  three  species,  the  papular, 
vesicular,  and  pustular;  Gardien  describes  them  as  tubercles;  and 
Guersent,  Billard,  Guyot,  Marley,  and  others,  as. an  inflammation  of 
the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  presenting  two 
stages;  the  first,  consisting  of  small,  white,  miliary  tumours;  the  se- 
cond, of  superficial  ulcers.  This  latter  view  of  the  disease,  we  are  led, 
from  our  own  observations,  to  believe  to  be  the  correct  one. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  aphthous  inflammation  frequently 
extends  into  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  even,  in  severe  and  protracted 
cases,  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Numerous 
accurate  observations  attest  this  fact.  The  excoriation  of  the  anus, 
which  is  usually  adduced,  to  prove  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  affords,  however,  no  evidence  of 
such  being  the  case:  in  the  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  the  ex- 
coriation occurs,  it  is  evidently  produced  by  the  acid  and  irritating 
nature  of  the  discharges;  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  also,  in  cases 
where  no  aphthae  are  present. 

Many  writers  speak  of  aphthae  as  never  occurring  again,  after  a  first 
attack.  This  is  unquestionably  a  mistake ;  and  one  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, has  originated  from  confounding  it  with  stomatitis  with  curd- 
like exudation,  which  is  a  disease  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with,  excepting 
in  young  infants: — follicular  stomatitis  we  have  known,  in  repeated 
instances,  to  recur  more  than  once  in  the  same  individual. 

The  treatment  of  the  early  stage,  and  milder  forms  of  follicular  sto- 
matitis, differs  in  nothing  from  that  already  recommended  in  simple 
ery thematic  inflammation  of  the  mouth;  namely,  mild  mucilaginous 
washes,  frequently  repeated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  all-important 
that  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  pure,  fresh,  and  dry  atmosphere. 
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of  a  proper  temperature.  If  at  the  breast,  and  any  suspicion  is  enter- 
tained of  the  insuflSciency  or  bad  qualitities  of  the  nutriment  thence 
derived,  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse  should  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  mother;  and  if  the  infant  be  weaned,  its  food  should  consist,  al- 
most exclusively,  of  barley  or  rice  water,  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  surface, 
and  to  promote  the  functions  of  the  skin,  by  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  followed  by  gentle  friction.  The  thirst  which  generally  attends 
the  disease,  should  be  allayed,  by  presenting  to  the  child,  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  in  which  a  small 
portion  of  gum  acacia  has  been  dissolved.  This  is  peculiarly  grateful 
and  refreshing  to  the  little  patient;  and  by  some  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, in  conjunction  with  the  daily  washing  of  the  mouth  with  cool, 
fresh  water,  as  a  very  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease.  An  occasional  dose  of  magnesia,  or  of  magnesia  and  rhu- 
barb, will,  in  general,  be  required,  and  will  tend  to  remove,  in  part, 
the  acid  which  generally  abounds  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

^^hen  the  disease  extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mouth 
and  is  attended  with  great  pain,  as  indicated  by  the  uneasiness  and 
cries  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  sucking,  a  few  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  angles  of  the  jaw.     Billard  advises,  in  such  cases,  the  addition 
of  symp  of  poppies  to  the  mucilaginous  washes,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  drachms  of  the  former,  to  two  ounces  of  the  mucilage ; — 
we  have  derived  much  advantage  from  a  weak  solution  in  water,  (three 
or  four  grains  to  the  ounce,)  of  acetate  of  lead.   Acetate  of  lead  is  re- 
commended by  Stoll,  as  a  local  application,  in  cases  of  aphthae,  on  the 
authority  of  ^^  certain  English  physicians,"  and  by  Latham,  in  what 
he  terms  Cachexia  Aphthosa.     Of  the  perfect  safety  with  which  it 
may  be  employed,  in  this  manner,  and  of  its  good  effects  in  allaying 
the  pain  and  inflammation,  our  own  experience  has  fully  satisfied  us. 
In  cases  attended  with  considerable  stupor,  according*  to  Girelli,  a  blis- 
ter to  the  back  of  the  neck,  has  been  found  beneficial.     After  ulcera- 
tion has  occurred,  a  good — probably  the  best — local  application,  is  the 
borate  of  soda  and  sugar,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  directed 
for  stomatitis  with  curd-like  exudation. 

When  the  aphthae  remain  stationary,  or  become  confluent,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  mucilagi- 
nous wash,  will  be  often  beneficial,  or  the  mouth  may  be  washed  with 
the  chloride  of  soda.  Eberle  recommends,  as  a  wash,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  and  liillard  advises 
the  ulcers  to  be  touched  with  a  piece  of  alum.  We  have  seen  the  most 
decided  good  effects  in  obstinate  cases,  from  the  use  of  a  weak  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  wash. 

When  the  ulcerations  assume  a  gangrenous  character,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  by  the  application  of 
the  chloride  of  soda,  or  of  creasote,  by  the  internal  use  of  quinia, 
tnd  by  a  generous  diet.  Billard  directs  the  application  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube, 
to  the  gangrenous  ulcerations;  and  afterwards  to  touch  the  remaining 
gangrenous  parts  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sharpened  to  a 
point. 
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When  the  disease  is  attended  with  frequent  watery  discharges,  and 
griping  pains  of  the  abdomen,  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  of 
the  German  writers,  to  administer,  internally,  a  solation  of  borate  of 
soda.  Pitshaft  (St^eland's  Journal)  declares,  that  in  severe  casea  of 
aphtbde,  one  of  our  most  effectual  remedies  is  the  borate  of  soda,  (two 
to  four  grains,)  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (five  to  six 
grains,)  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  in  these  cases,  a  combination  of  acetate 
of  lead,  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus.^  Under 
the  use  of  this  combination,  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  is  very  often 
quickly  diminished,  the  griping  stools  are  suspended,  and  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  case  improved. 

^  Acetat.  plambi,  gr.  yj.  ad  x^. 
Calomel,  gr.  i^. 
tpeoacuanhfe  poly.  gr.  \). 
Ext.  HyoBcyami,  gr.  It.  ad  ij.  M.  f. 
Chart  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  three  or  four  hoars  according  to  ciroomatanoes. 

When  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  present,  leeches  to  the  episas- 
trium,  warm,  emollient  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  other 
remedies  applicable  to  such  inflammation,  are  to  be  resofted  to,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  treatment  already  recommended. 

Care  should  be  taken  throughout  the  disease  to  keep  the  parts 
about  the  anus  perfectly  clean.  The  diaper  should  be  removed  im- 
mediately after  every  stool,  and  the  nates  and  orifice  of  the  anna 
carefully  washed  with  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  slippery  elm;  and 
after  being  well  dried,  the  parts  which  appear  red  and  irritated  may 
be  smeared  with  a  little  perfectly  fresh  lard.  When  the  irritation  is 
considerable,  the  occasional  use  of  a  wash  of  a  weak  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  will  be  found  advantageous. 

In  cases  attended  with  evident  prostration  of  strength,  without  any 
acute  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  some  light  tonic,  as  the  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  may  be  administered. 

In  prolonged  cases  of  aphthous  ulceration,  the  use  of  iodine,  and 
other  alteratives,  with  change  of  air,  and  a  well-regulated  diet,  will, 
in  many  instances,  by  restoring  the  nutrition  of  the  system  to  a 
healthy  condition,  effect  a  cure. 

4.— TTlceratiye  Stomatitis. 

Besides  the  aphthous  ulceration^  just  described,  the  mouths  of 
children  are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  ulcers,  resulting  from  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  These  may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  usually  on  the  sides  of  the  frsa- 
num,  along,  the  inferior  margin  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  on  the  gams, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  palatine  arch.  They  are 
seldom  seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  disease  usually  commences  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, indicated  by  increased  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  aug- 
mented thirst,  lassitude,  and  restlessness.  The  infant  becomes  un- 
usually fretful — lets  go  the  nipple  when  it  has  commenced  sacking, 
and  indicates  the  painful  state  of  its  mouth  by  its  cries.    On  examining 
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the  month,  one  or  more  small,  inflamed,  and  slightly  elevated  points 
are  perceiyed ;  the  apex,  or  central  portion  of  these,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two— often  within  a  much  shorter  period — becomes  softened, 
and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and,  finally,  a  small  ulcer  is  formed,  at  first 
superficial,  but  gradually  becoming  more  deeply  excavated,  and  often 
e^diibiting  an  inflamed  and  elevated  margin.  The  ulcerated  surface 
is  generally  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  or  yellowish  matter,  but 
it  is  occasionally  bare,  and  readily  bleeds.  When  the  ulcers  occur 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  they  are  in  most  cases  superfi- 
cial, having  the  appearance,  rather,  of  slight  excoriations. 

After  ulceration  has  taken  place,  there  occurs,  in  general,  a  pro- 
fuse ptyalism,  with  a  subsidence  of  the  febrile  excitement.  The 
bowels  are  ordinarily  costive  at  first,  but  become  loose  and  often 
purged  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  some  cases,  but  one  or  two  ulcerations  of  no  great  extent,  are 
present,  which,  after  a  short  time,  fill  up  with  granulations,  and  rapidly 
cicatrize;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  ulcers  are  more  numerous; 
sometimes  thickly  studding  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  gums,  the 
arch  of  the  palate,  and  both  sides  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  other 
cases,  again,  one  or  two  ulcers  will  occur,  which  slowly  extend  in 
size  and  depth,  and  exhibit  no  disposition  to  heal ;  the  little  patient, 
at  the  same  time,  wasting  away  with  a  species  of  hectic  fever,  with 
exacerbations  night  and  morning. 

Denis  describes  a  species  of  ulceration,  caused  by  a  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  palate,  and  which  invariably  occupies  its 
eentre,  either  on  the  median  line,  or  on  the  outside  of  this  line.  The 
mncoos  membrane  is  changed  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  of  a  red,  inclining 
to  a  fawn  colour.  If  the  pulpy  matter  be  removed,  the  edges  of  the 
idceration  are  found  to  be  perpendicular,  with  bone  at  the  bottom  of 
\hfi  ulcer,  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition.  This  afiection  we  have 
never  observed. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  frequently  occurs  during  dentition,  and  is  a 
common  disease  in  children  labouring  under  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  with  a  costive  or  irregular  state  of  the  bowels,  vari- 
able appetite,  ofiensive  breath,  inertness  of  disposition,  a  pale  puSy 
complexion,  a  hard  tumid  abdomen. 

"It  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  other  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, as  pneumonia,  eruptive  fevers,  &c.,  which  entail  constitutional 

"It  is  endemic  in  certain  wards  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfans  Trouves, 
according  to  M.  Taupin,  who  also  believes  it  to  be  contagious — that 
is,  to  be  communicable  by  using  the  same  spoon  for  feeding,  &c. 
And  occasionally,  also,  it  would  appear  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic.'' 
(Churehillj  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.) 

The  treatment  differs  but  little  from  that  directed  for  aphthous 
ulceration.  When  unattended  with  serious  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  simple  mucilaginous  washes  for  the  mouth,  and  when 
the  bowels  are  confined  or  irregular,  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  followed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  the  tepid 
l>ath  daily,  and  a  plain,  unirritating  diet,  will,  in  general,  promptly 
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effect  a  care.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  are  tardy  in  healing,  thej  may 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  borax  in  water  (15  grains  to  the  ounce ;) 
or  with  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (one 
grain  to  the  ounce;)  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  (5  grains  to  the  ounce.) 
According  to  Dr.  Dewees,  the  following  wash  has  never  failed  to  quickly 
arrest  the  ulceration.^ 

*  R. —  Sulph.  Cupri,  gr.  x. 
Pulv.  CinchonoB,  gij. 
"    G.  Acacias,  3J. 
Mellis,  ^^ij. 
Aq.  puree,  ^iij. — M. 
With  this  wash  the  ulcers  are  to  be  touched  twice  a  daj,  with 
the  point  of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil. 

M.  Bonneau,  physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  re- 
commends the  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  very  dry  and  perfectly 
pulverized.  The  moistened  finger  charged  with  this  powder  is  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  diseased  parts.  If  necessary  this  operation  should  be 
repeated  twice  a  day.  It  determines,  he  remarks,  the  detachment  of 
the  concretions  which  cover  the  ulcers,  modifies  their  surface,  and  facili- 
tates their  cicatrization.  Immediately  after  the  application  of  the  chlo- 
ride, a  mucilaginous  fluid  should  be  injected  into  the  mouth,  the  head 
of  the  patient  being  tilted  forward  to  prevent  his  swallowing  the  reme- 
dy. M.  Bouchut  prefers  mixing  the  chloride  of  lime  with  honey,  45 
grains  of  the  latter  to  6  drachms  of  the  latter,  and  applying  it  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Mackenzie  of  London,  in  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  following  method  of  treatment.  It  con- 
sists in  removing,  in  the  first  place,  any  apparent  cause  of  irritation, 
such  as  a  decayed  tooth,  should  it  exist,  and  in  applying  daily,  the  di- 
lute nitric  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  to  the  whole  of  the  ulcerated  sur- 
faces, by  means  of  a  sponge  or  camel's  hair  pencil,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  given  in  full  doses,  combined 
with  citrate  of  iron.  When  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  alvine  dis- 
charges are  unhealthy,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  an  emetic  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  squills,  as  well  as  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  rhubarb.  The 
patient  should  be  well  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  and  an  adequate 
allowance  of  malt  liquor  or  wine. 

The  application  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
has  a  remarkable  influence  in  improving  the  character  of  the  ulcera- 
tion and  arresting  its  progress.  Its  usual  sloughy,  dirty,  yellowish 
appearance,  is  soon  changed  into  a  florid,  healthy,  granulating  surface, 
and  this  result  would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  remedy  being  proportionate  to  the  exhausted  vital  powers  of  the 
ulcerated  tissues. 

When  accompanied  with  extensive  derangement  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  proper  remedies  adapted  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  will  be 
demanded.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  will 
be  found  to  resist  every  local  application,  until  the  digestive  organs 
are  restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  system 
generally  is  improved. 

6.— Gengivitis.— Inflammation  of  the  Gums. 
The  gums,  from  the  period  when  dentition  commences,  until  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  first  set  of  teeth,  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  indepen- 
dently of  the  residue  of  the  buccal  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  inflam- 
mation is  but  slight,  and  of  short  duration ;  but  in  others,  particularly 
when  it  occurs  in  children  whose  general  health  has  become  impaired 
in  consequence  of  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  inflam- 
mation is  often  severe,  and  productive  of  extensive  ulceration,  by  which 
the  alveola  and  teeth  are  frequently  entirely  destroyed.  This  disease 
has  very  commonly  been  confounded  with  scurvy  of  the  gums. 

The  gums  become  of  a  deep  red  or  livid  colour,  swelled  and  painful; 
the  tender  state  of  the  gums  rendering  mastication  difficult,  and  often 
causing  even  spoon  victuals  to  be  refused.  The  child  is,  in  general, 
very  languid,  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  a  small  and  quick  pulse,  im- 
paired appetite,  and  considerable  thirst.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered 
with  a  thick  yellowish  fur.  The  patient's  sleep  is  seldom  much  dis- 
turbed, and  in  some  cases  there  is  increased  somnolency. 

When  the  inflammation  occurs,  as  it  frequently  does,  previously  to 
the  protrusion  of  the  molar  teeth,  a  small  ulcer  is  liable  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  gum,  immediately  over  the  teeth  about  to  protrude, 
and,  quickly  extending,  often  lays  bare  the  alveola,  and  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  teeth.  In  other  cases  the  ulceration  takes  place  at 
the  edge  of  the  gum  and  extends  rapidly  downwards.  In  every  case 
in  which  the  ulceration  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  teeth  become  loose,  black 
and  carious,  and  are  often  reduced  to  a  soft,  pulpy  state. 

M.  Taupin,  in  his  memoir  on  ulcerative  stomatitis,  describes  the 
gums  as  becoming,  when  the  seat  of  inflammation,  first  swollen,  pufiy, 
red,  and  full  of  blood,  and  then  covered  by  a  soft  grayish  layer.  From 
the  gums  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and 
cheek,  which  become,  here  and  there,  covered  with  an  exudation  simi- 
lar to  that  upon  the  gum,  beneath  which  the  raucous  membrane  is 
ulcerated.  The  ulcerations  are  roundish  in  the  mouth  and  longitudinal 
upon  the  gums  and  on  the  lips.  If  the  disease  is  prolonged,  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  becomes  hardened  at  the  seat  of  the  ulcerations,  and 
remains  so  for  several  days  after  cicatrization. 

When  ulceration  takes  place,  there  is  always  a  copious  flow  of 
fetid  saliva,  the  breath  becomes  extremely  offensive,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  child  assumes  a  pale,  sallow  hue;  a  bloody  fluid  oozes  from 
the  gums  upon  the  least  pressure,  and  often  a  very  profuse  diarrhoea 
ensues. 

This  disease  is  very  often*  produced  by  too  much  or  improper  food, 
particularly  that  which  is  of  too  stimulating  a  nature;  and  it  is,  very 
generally,  attended  with  more  or  less — often  with  very  extensive — 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In  its  early  stage,  the  proper  remedies  are,  mild  emollient  washes 
to  the  gums,  with,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  a  wash  of  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  (five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,)  applied  by  means  of  a 
soft  sponge,  or  dossil  of  lint.  If  the  inflammation  is  not  promptly  re- 
'Inced  by  these  means,  a  few  leeches  should  bo  applied  to  the  angles 
of  tie  jaw,  or  to  the  gums  themselves.  Some  Avriters  advise  the  gums 
to  be  freely  scarified,  and  in  many  instances,  when  well  timed,  we  have 
seen  advantage  to  result  from  this  procedure. 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  the  administration  of  a  few 
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grains  of  calomel,  combined  with  magnesia,  and  followed,  after  a  few 
hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  sulphas  magnesiae;  the  tepid  bath 
should  be  administered  daily,  and  the  child  put  upon  a  diet  composed 
entirely  of  milk  and  farinaceous  substances. 

When  ulceration  has  taken  place,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  gums 
is  diminished,  some  light  astringent  wash  will  be  beneficial ;  an  infa- 
sion  of  oak  bark,  with  alum,^  we  have  found  peculiarly  advantageous; 
the  chloride  of  lime  will,  also,  in  many  cases,  speedily  arrest  the  ulce- 
ration ;  or,  we  may  employ,  as  a  wash,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.'  We 
have  often  found  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  succeed,  bow- 
ever,  when  other  topical  applications  have  failed. 

^  R. — CorticiB  Queroi,  J  j.  *  R. — Acid.  Hydroohlor.  ^ss.  ad  ^j. 

AqusB,  088.  Mellis, 

Boil  to  a  pound  and  strain,  then  add  Aque  Rose,  aa  §  j. — M. 

Sulph.  Alomin.  gj.  To  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  daj. 
To  be  applied  to  the  ulcerated  parts  bj  means 
of  a  soft  sponge  or  dossil  of  lint,  several 
times  a  daj. 

The  child  should  be  exposed  to  a  fresh,  pure  air,  and  be  supplied 
with  a  nourishing,  easily  digested,  and  perfectly  unirritating  diet. 

When  the  ulceration  of  the  gums  is  very  extensive,  and  the  strength 
of  the  child  is  evidently  impaired,  the  cold  infusion  of  bark,  or  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered,  and  will  often  very  materially 
accelerate  the  healing  of  the  gums. 

It  is  important  that  the  teeth  which  have  become  destroyed  by  the 
disease  be  early  removed. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  demand,  of  course, 
its  appropriate  remedies. 

6.-— Gangrene  of  the  Mouth. 

(CANCRUM   ORIS — GANGR^NOPSIS — CANKER   OF  THE    MOUTH — WATER 

CANKER.) 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  a  disease  much  less  prevalent  in  this 
country,  than  it  would  appear  to  be  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  it, 
nevertheless,  does  frequently  occur,  and  has,  in  more  than  one  of  our 
public  institutions  for  the  reception  of  infants,  prevailed  endemically. 

It  may  ensue  in  either  of  the  forms  of  stomatitis  already  noticed; 
and,  occasionally,  in  the  follicular  form,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
unmanageable  and  fatal  of  its  terminations. 

It  is,  however,  in  cases  of  inflamed  gums,  occurring  in  children  of 
lax  and  debilitated  habits,  of  a  strongly  marked  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, or  the  energies  of  whose  organic  functions  have  been  impaired 
by  previous  disease,  that  gangrene  of  the  mouth  most  frequently  takes 
place. 

The  patient  is,  in  general,  affected  with  great  languor  and  listless- 
ncss.  He  is  indisposed  to  engage  in  play,  or  even  to  move  about;  is 
peevish  and  discontented,  and  unable  to  sleep ;  has  no  appetite  for  food, 
but  usually  his  thirst  is  increased.  The  countenance  becomes  pale 
and  dejected,  and  a  peculiar  puckering  of  the  cheeks,  about  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  is  often  observed.  There  is,  in  many  cases,  considerable 
emaciation,  with  nocturnal  sweats. 
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In  the  coarse  of  one  or  two  weeks,  the  patient  begins  to  complain 
of  sharp  pains  in  his  mouth  and  gums;  his  breath  becomes  more  or  less 
fetid,  and  there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  saliva.  A  sense  of  itching 
or  pricking,  and  heat  is  experienced  in  the  gums,  which  acquire  a  dark 
red  or  leaden  hue,  become  swollen,  and  spongy,  and  bleed  upon  the 
slightest  touch.  The  flow  of  saliva  becomes  more  profuse,  accom- 
panied often  with  a  slight  discharge  of  dark-coloured  blood,  and  a  tu- 
mid and  painful  condition  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  odour  of  the 
breath,  and  the  appearance  of  the  gums,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  a  case  of  mercurial  ptyalism, 
that  we  have  known  the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  such  by  physicians 
of  skill  and  experience. 

If  the  disease  is  not  checked,  the  edges  of  the  gums,  most  generally 
those  of  the  inferior  jaw,  separate  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and 
present  a  ragged,  flabby,  and  livid  aspect.  The  teeth  become  loose, 
and  often  fall  out  of  their  sockets ;  or,  if  they  remain,  become  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  a  dirty  white  or  ash  colour. 

Fever  now  generally  sets  in,  at  first  towards  evening,  and  attended 
often  by  an  increase  of  the  nocturnal  sweats.  The  bowels  are  also 
often  i^ected  with  diarrhoea.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that,  in 
the  cases  observed  by  them,  the  skin  was  always  rather  dry  than  hu- 
mid ;  a  similar  remark  is  made  by  MM.  Baron  and  Destr^. 

The  disease  may  continue  in  the  state  just  described  for  many 
weeks  or  even  months.  Usually,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
a  number  of  ash-coloured  vesicles  appear  upon  the  gums,  which  rapidly 
enlarge  in  size,  coalesce,  and  finally  rupture ;  the  denuded  gum  pre- 
senting a  black  and  gangrenous  appearance.  When  the  dead  portions 
of  the  gum  separate,  the  ulcer  which  ensues  assumes  immediately  a 
gangrenous  appearance,  and  very  rapidly  the  entire  gum  becomes  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  of  the  alveola,  and  sometimes  the  greater  part  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone  are  laid  bare ; — the  alveola  are,  generally, 
carious ;  portions  of  which,  with  the  teeth,  are  separated  and  thrown 
off. 

From  the  gums,  the  gangrene,  sooner  or  later,  extends  to  the  lips 
and  cheeks,  which  become  more  and  more  swollen,  as  the  disease  in- 
creases in  extent. 

At  this  stage,  and  som^imes  much  earlier,  a  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  moving  the  lower  jaw,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  mouth  becomes 
occasionally  firmly  closed.  This,  Reimann  has  erroneously  considered 
to  result  from  an  actual  tetanic  affection ;  it  is,  evidently,  the  mere 
effect  of  the  intumescence  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  pain  which  is  con- 
Beqaent  upon  any  effort  to  move  the  jaw. 

Iq  the  course  of  a  few  days,  should  the  little  patient  not  sink  at  an 
wrlier  period,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts 
Borrounding  the  mouth,  will  become  involved  in  the  disease,  assuming 
a  dark  livid  colour,  and  discharging  a  putrid  sanies,  of  a  most  offen- 
Bi?e  odour. 

The  fever,  which  now  often  augments  in  intensity,  presents  a  ner- 
vous or  hectic  character,  and  the  child  dies  upon  the  eighth,  or,  at 
farthest,  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  gan- 
grene, his  body  presenting  all  the  indications  of  a  general  coUiquation. 
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The  disease  just  described  is  evidently  a  gangrene  of  the  gums, 
extending  thence  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  induced  by  acute  in- 
flammation, occurring  in  children  in  whom  the  organic  energy  has 
been  reduced,  either  by  bad  or  deficient  food,  long-continued  exposure 
to  an  impure  and  stagnant,  or  to  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  or  by 
previously  existing  disease,  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
is  this  form  \¥hich,  according  to  Richter,  prevails  endemically  in  the 
asylums  and  hospitals  for  children,  and  in  low,  damp  situations  bor- 
dering upon  the  sea. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  than  the  former,  and  differing  from  it  in  many 
important  particulars. 

It  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation  of  the  gums,  but  the  disease, 
which  commences  in  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  mouth,  often  at  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  lips,  generally  makes  its  appearance,  as  it  were, 
abruptly:  without,  at  least,  any  previous  symptom  indicative  of  its  oc- 
currence. A  hard,  indolent  tumour,  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  is 
commonly  first  observed  in  some  part  of  the  lips  or  cheeks;  the  tumour 
is  deeply  seated,  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree  of  redness  of  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  covered.  Upon  examining  the  mouth,  nothing 
unusual  is  discoverable.  For  a  few  days,  the  tumour  gradually  aug- 
ments in  size,  and  the  skin  becomes  of  a  deeper  red;  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cheek,  over  the  tumour,  assumes  a  gangrenous  appearance, 
and  an  extremely  off*ensive  odour  is  exhaled  from  the  mouth.  Exacer- 
bations of  fever  generally  occur  towards  evening;  the  appetite  and 
disposition  of  the  child  are  seldom,  however,  much  afi'ected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  external  circumscribed  redness 
of  the  lip  or  cheek  soon  becomes  paler,  livid,  then  of  a  grayish  hue, 
and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  which  rapidly  extends.  In  a  few 
hours,  frequently,  the  gray  sphacelated  portion  becomes  completely 
black. 

Upon  examining  the  mouth,  it  will  now  be  found  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  portion  of  the  lip  or  cheek  at  which  the 
disease  commenced,  the  gums  are  in  a  state  of  gangrene ;  the  teeth 
here  becpme  loose,  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  mucus,  and  finally 
drop  out. 

The  affection  of  the  gums  is,  in  this  form'of  the  disease,  secondary 
to  that  of  the  cheek  or  lip,  occurring  only  after  this  has  made  consi- 
derable progress.  Necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  seldom  observed; 
death  usually  taking  place  from  a  general  sinking  of  the  powers  of 
life,  previously  to  any  very  extensive  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 

A  much  milder  form  of  the  disease  is  described  by  Richter,  many 
cases  of  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  In  this,  circumscribed 
spots  of  gangrene,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  surrounded  by  a  red  mar- 
gin, and  of  various  sizes,  occur  suddenly  upon  the  lips,  near  to  their 
angles,  and  upon  the  cheeks;  the  general  system  of  the  patient  re- 
maining apparently  unaffected.  In  some  cases,  the  gangrt?nous  spots 
are  preceded,  for  one  or  two  days,  by  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin. 
The  gangrene  is  always  superficial,  involving  little  more  than  the  skin, 
and  there  is  but  little  loss  of  substance  when  the  sloughs  separate;  a 
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suppuration  of  a  healthy  character  quickly  ensues,  followed  by  granu- 
lations and  cicatrization.  Occasionally,  when  the  gangrene  occurs  at 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  it  affects  the  entire  thickness  of  the  latter; 
the  slight  loss  of  substance  which  ensues  is,  however,  speedily  filled  up 
by  granulations,  and  little  or  no  deformity  ensues. 

These  mild  cases  are  usually  observed  subsequently  to  attacks  of  the 
acute  exanthemata;  according  to  Richter,  Baron,  Romberg,  and  others, 
more  especially  when  these  have  run  an  irregular  course,  or  have  by 
any  means  been  suddenly  arrested  during  their  evolution.  We  have 
seen  it  more  frequently,  however,  in  children  who  had  laboured  for 
some  time  under  symptoms  of  irregular  remittent  fever,  connected 
with  chronic  gastro-intestinal  disease. 

In  a  third  form  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  and  the  one  which,  next 
to  that  consequent  upon  acute  gengivitis,  we  have  the  most  frequently 
met  with  in  private  practice,  the  gangrene  commences  upon  the  centre 
of  the  internal  surface  of  one  of  the  cheeks. 

Its  occurrence  is,  in  general,  like  the  last  described  variety,  sudden. 
The  patient  becomes,  all  at  once,  unusually  restless  and  peevish,  and 
affected  with  slight  accessions  of  fever.  If  closely  observed,  some 
intumescence  of  one  side  of  the  face  will  be  detected.  The  disease  is 
occasionally,  however,  ushered  in  by  nausea,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea. 
One  of  the  cheeks  becomes  quickly  swollen,  hard,  dark  red,  and 
shining.  As  the  external  swelling  augments  in  size,  and  the  skin  be- 
comes greatly  distended,  the  centre  of  the  tumour  often  assumes  a 
perfectly  white  and  shining  appearance ;  the  eyelids  at  the  same  time 
become  cedematous,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  takes  place,  and  the 
breath  acquires  a  very  peculiar  fetid  odour. 

If  the  mouth  be  now  examined,  one  or  more  grayish  vesicles  will 
be  perceived  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  affected  cheek,  which, 
after  some  days,  rupture,  and  form  an  ulcer  of  a  dirty  gray  colour,  of 
a  rounded  form,  with  red,  distinctly  circumscribed  edges ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  slight  excoriation  or  fracture  of  the  skin  often  occurs  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  affected  side. 

The  true  character  of  the  disease  is  not  always  immediately  detected, 
and  is  occasionally  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it,  the  whole  attention  being  directed  to  the  external  swelling. 
There  is,  in  fact,  some  diflSculty  in  making  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  from  the  inability  the  little  patient 
often  experiences  in  opening  his  mouth  to  a  suflBcient  extent,  after  the 
ezternaL swelling  has  acquired  any  size. 

As  the  gangrenous  ulceration  within  becomes  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tended, a  livid  spot,  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  external  surface,  at  the  spot  where  the  tumefaction  is  the  great- 
est; this  soon  acquires  a  darker  hue,  and,  augmenting  in  size,  involves, 
in  the  course  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soft 
parts  on  that  side  of  the  face.  Portions  of  it  are  soft,  and  of  a  gray 
or  greenish  hue,  and  present  all  the  characteristics  of  humid  gangrene, 
while  other  portions  are  completely  mummified,  hard,  and  of  a  deep 
Hack  colour. 
On  examination,  the  gums  will  now  be  found  to  be  in  a  gangrenous  con- 
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dition,  immediately  opposite  to  where  the  gangrene  commenced  on  the 
cheek,  while  in  every  other  part  they  are  apparently  sound : — the  af- 
fection of  the  gums  being  in  this,  as  in  the  last  variety,  consequent 
upon  the  preceding  mortification  of  the  cheek ;  whereas,  in  the  first 
variety,  it  is  in  the  gums  that  the  gangrene  commences,  the  jaw  being 
frequently  destroyed  previously  to  the  cheek  becoming  afiected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
become  deranged,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  and  the  thirst  augmented; 
nausea  and  vomiting  often  occur ;  the  diarrhoea  becomes  more  copious, 
the  discharges  being  thin,  dark-coloured,  and  ofiensive ;  the  skin  of  the 
body  is  dry  and  hot,  while  that  of  the  extremities  is  colder  than  natu- 
ral; the  abdomen  becomes  tympanitic;  the  patient  falls  finally  into  a 
soporose  condition,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 

In  our  own  practice,  this  variety  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  has  most 
usually  occurred  in  children  who  had  for  some  time  been  affected  with 
disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  attended  with  fe- 
brile symptoms  of  a  remittent  character.  In  no  one  of  the  cases,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen,  did  the  gangrene  involve  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cheek.  In  every  instance,  its  progress  was  arrested  before  it  had 
extended  beyond  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheek  in  which  it 
commenced,  and  a  small  extent  of  the  gums  in  the  immediate  neighs 
bourhood.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  cases  we  have  met  with, 
were,  even  in  their  earlier  stages,  of  a  much  milder  character  than 
those  described  by  the  European  writers. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  an  affection  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  period  of  infancy.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  between  the 
second  and  tenth  years,  but  is  most  commonly  observed  between  the 
second  and  fourth.  By  Rilliet  and  Barthez  it  was  observed  most  fre- 
quently in  children  between  the  age  of  three  and  five  years.  Few, 
if  any,  cases  have  been  met  with  in  infants  during  the  period  of  lacta^ 
tion. 

The  children  in  whom  the  disease  most  usually  occurs,  are  those  of 
delicate  habits,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  with  soft  and  fiaccid  mus- 
cles and  pale  skin,  and  in  whom  the  functions  of  assimilation  and  nu- 
trition have  been  depressed  from  a  variety  of  morbific  influences.  It 
is  hence  seldom  met  with  excepting  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who  are  imperfectly  fed,  or  upon  food  of  an  improper  quality ;  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  damp  and  chilly,  or  impure  and 
confined  atmosphere;  in  whom  personal  cleanliness  is  neglected,  or 
who  have  become  reduced  by  some  severe  acute  affection,  particularly 
of  the  skin,  or  have  suffered  from  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  • 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  public  institutions,  where  a  number 
of  children  are  crowded  together  in  small,  low,  or  illy  ventilated  apart- 
ments. Uence,  in  the  asylums  and  hospitals  destined  for  the  reception 
of  children,  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  endemic.  In  the  Children's 
Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  there  was,  at  one  period,  among  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  inmates  of  the  institution,  seventy  affected  with  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth. — {B.  H,  Coates.) 

As  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Europe,  who  live  upon  the 
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borders  of  the  sea,  are  exposed  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  most  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  it  is,  in  consequence, 
an  affection  extremely  prevalent  in  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  in  many  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

The  influence  of  long-continued  exposure  to  a  damp  climate,  and  the 
constant  use  of  unwholesome  food,  m  the  production  of  the  disease, 
are  sufficiently  established  by  the  report  of  the  physicians  attached  to 
the  French  army  which  occupied  Spain,  they  having  to  treat,  fre- 
quently, a  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  which  occurred  among 
the  soldiers,  and  which  received  from  the  Spaniards  the  name  otfegar^ 
or  fegariU. — (Richter. ) 

The  disease  is  mentioned  by  more  than  one  writer  as  having  pre- 
vailed epidemically  in  the  Netherlands,  as  a  consequence  of  gastrio 
fevers.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  no  doubt  intimately  con- 
nected with  gastro-intestinal  disease.  The  causes  which  have  been 
enumerated  evidently  predispose  to  the  disease,  by  disturbing  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  organs  appropriated  to  diges- 
tion and  assimilation,  and  to  nutrition  generally. 

In  all  of  Poupail's  cases,  seventy- two,  the  disease  followed  an  at- 
tack of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever;  in  nine  of  the  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  it  occurred  in  the  course 
of^  or  subsequent  to,  an  attack  of  remittent  or  bilious  fever.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall  states  that,  in  all  the  cases  he  has  seen,  the  disease  suc- 
ceeded to  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  typhus  fever,  or  some  in- 
flammatory affection.  In  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  it 
was  in  the  lungs  and  intestines  that  disease  was  most  frequently  de- 
tected. The  affections  of  the  intestines  were  entero-colitis,  either  acute 
or  chronic,  or  softening.  In  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  the  affection  of  the  mouth  was  preceded  by  more  or  less  de- 
cided indications  of  gastro-intestinal  disease;  in  the  majority,  the  chil- 
dren had  suffered  for  some  time  from  the  infantile  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  the  disease  would  seem  to  be  the  acute  ex- 
anthemata; an  imperfect  crisis,  or  sudden  repulsion  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption,  appearing  to  favour,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  deVelopment 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.     Dr.  Willan  notices  its  occurrence  in  scar- 
latina, and  Dr.  Marshall  Hal],  after  variola,  rubeola,  and  scarlatina. 
Dr.  Cuming  states  that,  in  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
the  disease  occurred  as  a  sequela  of  measles;  in  another,  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  dysentery;  in  a  fourth,  upon  the  termination  of  in- 
fantile remittent  fever;  and  adds,  that  it  is  more  generally  observed 
at  the  close  of  the  exanthemata,  than  of  any  other  of  the  acute  affec- 
tions to  wliich  children  are  liable.    Killiet  and  Barthez  state,  that  they 
haTe  most  frequently  met  with  gangrene  of  the  mouth  in  the  course  of 
&n  attack  of  measles ;  occasionally  they  have  seen  it  in  scarlatina, 
Bmall-pox,  and  pneumonia,  and  have  also  known  it  to  follow  intestinal 
affections,  hooping-cough,  scrofula,  &c.     In  Dr.  Duncan's  cases,  the 
disease  appears  to  have  most  generally  occurred  in  children  labouring 
under  some  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  several  of  the  cases, 
however,  it  followed  an  attack  of  measles.     Of  the  six  cases  observed 
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by  Dr.  West,  of  London,  two  succeeded  to  l^rphus  fever,  two  to  mea- 
sles, one  occurred  in  a  child  whose  health  had  been  completely  broken 
down  by  ague,  and  another  in  a  tuberculous  child,  who  had  been  af- 
fected for  many  weeks  with  ulcerative  stomatitis  of  a  severe  form. 

By  some  of  the  writers  on  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  its  propagation 
by  contagion  is  asserted ;  but  of  this  no  well-authenticated  instances 
have  been  recorded.  In  every  case,  however,  as  a  prudent  precau- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  individuals 
affected  from  those  in  health,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  A  number 
of  patients  labouring  under  the  disease,  congregated  in  the  same  room 
cannot  fail,  even  with  every  precaution  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  to  render  it  more  unmanageable  than  when  the  patients 
are  placed  in  separate  and  distinct  apartments. 

Few  examinations  of  the  lesions  presented  by  the  internal  organs, 
in  the  children  who  have  died  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  upon  re- 
cord; and  of  those  which  are  reported,  the  majority  appear  to  have 
been  performed  with  very  little  accuracy,  so  that  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease  we  know  but  little. 

In  the  examinations  we  have  made,  which,  however,  have  been  very 
limited — for  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  lose  but  few  of  our  pa- 
tients— the  principal  organs  in  which  morbid  appearances  were  pro- 
sent,  were  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver.  In  all  the  cases,  the 
two  former  presented  the  indications  of  inflammation,  of  a  more  or  less 
chronic  character;  the  latter  appeared  to  be  affected  with  hyperaemia, 
rather  than  with  any  structural  change.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  greatly  enlarged. 

In  the  cases  observed  by  Rilliet  and  Barthcz,  the  internal  organs 
were  invariably  found  to  be  affected  with  indications  of  disease,  which 
had  existed  anterior  to  that  of  the  mouth,  or  was  concomitant  with  or 
consecutive  to  it.  The  most  frequent  were  acute  affections  of  the 
lungs — entcro-colitis,  acute  or  chronic,  and  softening  of  the  intestines; 
more  rarely  tubercles,  which,  however,  were  very  abundant  in  one 
case.  In  a  very  few  cases,  gangrene  of  the  pharynx  and  lungs  was 
present,  and  in  a  still  fewer  number,  pleurisy,  pneumo-thorax,  peri- 
tonitis, pharyngitis,  and  nephritis.  MM.  Baudeloque,  Bouchut,  and 
Taupin,  notice  the  common  occurrence  of  pneumonia  as  a  complication 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  examinations  made  at  the  Children's  Asylum,  at  Philadel- 
phia, between  June  Ist,  1827,  and  January  1st,  1880,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances exhibited,  were  enlargement  and  hardening  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands;  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  glands  of  the  neck;  and,  in 
every  instance,  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  In  general,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  was  thickly  studded  with  tubercles,  in  various  stages 
of  development.  The  condition  of  the  gastrointestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  recorded. 

Richter  remarks,  that  every  physician  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  treating  gangrene  of  the  mouth  in  children,  agrees,  that  if  it  be  not 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  remedial  agents,  it  speedily  produces, 
in  at  least  the  majority  of  cases,  the  death  of  the  patient;  while  Ril- 
liet and  Barthez  declare  that  death  is  the  ordinary  termination  of  the 
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disease.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  disease  occurs  in  illy  con- 
structed and  crowded  asylums  for  children,  or  in  any  situation  in  which 
the  patients  remain  constantly  exposed  to  a  confiped  and  impure  or  to 
a  damp  or  chilly  atmosphere,  or  when  it  occurs  in  children  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  previous  illness,  the  disease  is  one  very  generally  fatal. 
When,  too,  its  real  character  is  misunderstood ;  when  it  is  overlooked 
in  its  first  stages,  or  treated  by  inert  or  improper  remedies,  death  can 
very  seldom  be  prevented. 

We  have  not  found  the  disease,  in  any  case  in  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  treat  it  in  its  early  stages,  so  difficult  to  cure,  however,  as 
most  of  the  European  writers  describe  it  to  be.  We  have,  indeed, 
seldom  failed  in  arresting,  very  speedily,  the  progress  of  the  gangrene. 
This  is  also  the  experience  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Coates,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Children's  Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  previously  to  the  year  1828, 
and  of  his  successor  in  that  institution ;  where,  although  the  .disease 
had  frequently  prevailed  epidemically,  it  has  been  productive  of  a  v^ry 
small  mortality.  With  a  judicious  treatment,  early  commenced,  gan- 
grene of  the  mouth  would  appear  to  be  even  more  manageable  than 
many  of  the  other  severe  affections  of  childhood. 

The  period  when  the  treatment  is  commenced,  is,  however,  all-im- 
portant to  insure  its  success.  This,  perhaps,  more  than  almost  any 
other  circumstance,  will  determine,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  greater 
or  less  mortality  of  the  disease.  When  the  physician  has  been  enabled 
to  detect  it  at  the  period  of  its  development,  he  will,  very  generally, 
be  able  to  arrest  its  further  progress,  and  to  save  the  life  of  his  patient. 
It  is  remarked  by  many  writers,  that  when  the  gangrene  commences 
by  a  tumour  or  livid  spot  upon  the  cheek,  it  is  very  generally  under 
the  control  of  medicine.  We  have  not,  however,  found  the  other  forms 
of  the  disease  to  be  less  so.  According  to  Richter,  when  it  occurs 
subsequently  to  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  of  a  less  ma- 
lignant character  than  when  it  succeeds  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  to 
fever  in  children  of  a  scorbutic  habit. 

Upon  the  true  pathological  character  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth, 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  th6  writers  who  treat  upon  it. 
That  the  first  variety  we  have  described  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  gums,  no  one  can  doubt^  who  has  examined  the  disease  with 
care;  and,  according  to  Richter,  the  two  other  varieties,  also,  result 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  in  which  they  first  occur — an  opinion 
which  we  believe  to  be  well  founded. 

The  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics, 
ly  Bidloe,  to  a  softening  of  the  affected  tissue,  similar  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  uterus,  brain,  and  other  organs,  by  Klaatsch, 
Hesse,  Weigand,  and  Boer ;  to  a  scrofulous  affection,  cheilocace,  by 
L«ntin ;  to  a  scorbutic  affection,  by  Van  Sweiten,  Seibert,  and  most 
of  the  older  writers,  and  finally,  to  an  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
from  infiltration,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  new-born  infants,  by  Fischer 
andBillard. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
consists  simply  in  the  application  of  remedies  adapted  to  arrest  the 
farther  progress  of  the  local  disease.     When,  however,  we  are  called 
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in  preyious  to  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  in  many  cases  much  may 
be  done  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  by  directing  our  remedies  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  existing  predisposition. 

Whenever  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  a  dry  and  pure  atmosphere:  the  strictest  cleanli- 
ness of  both  person  and  clothing,  should  be  enjoined,  together  with  a 
diet  perfectly  unirritatipg,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  adapted,  in  re- 
spect to  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  in  each  case.  If  the  gums  are  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  the  remedies  directed  in  the  section  on  that  disease 
should  be  resorted  to. 

In  general,  more  or  less  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  will  be 
found  to  exist;  this  is  to  be  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies;  re- 
collecting, however,  that  alterative  doses  of  calomel,  even  when  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms  present,  are  to  be  employed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  in  every  instance  in  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth — for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  has,  in  many  cases,  been  developed  by  the  incautious  use 
of  mercury.  When  judiciously  prescribed,  and  their  efiects  are  care- 
fully watched,  small  doses  of  calomel  will,  nevertheless,  often  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results. 

In  a  few  instances,  we  have  found  the  administration  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinia,  and  washing  the  gums  repeatedly  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
oak  bark,  to  be  beneficial  in  preventing  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  in 
cases  in  which  we  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  its  speedy  occurrence* 
In  every  case  in  which  decided  symptoms  of  local  inflammation  exist, 
leeches  to  the  part  will  be  proper.  When  tumefaction  of  the  cheek 
occurs,  blisters  over  the  tumour  have  been,  also,  found  beneficial  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  now  of  Philadelphia. 

The  remedies  that  have  been  applied  locally,  with  a  view  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  are  very  numerous.  AH  of  them 
are  reported  to  have  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians,  while 
in  those  of  others  they  have  entirely  failed. 

The  wash  or  lotion  which  we  have  found  by  far  the  most  successful, 
is  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  (thirty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,)  applied  very  carefully  twice  a  day,  or  oftener,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  gangrenous  ulceration.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  (one  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water,)  either  alone  or  with  the  ad- 
dition of  tincture  of  myrrh,^  will  also  be  found,  in  many  cases,  an 
admirable  remedy.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  the  only  local  remedy  em- 
ployed in  the  cases  that  occurred  in  the  Children's  Asjlum  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  June  1st,  1827,  to  January  1st,  1830,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  terminated  favourably.  As  soon  as  the  disease  of  the 
mouth  was  detected,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  pencil  or  solution, 
was  applied  freely  to  the  parts  afiected. 

»  R.— Sulph.  Zinci,  ^j. 

Aquae,  g  j.  M.  et  soIt. 

Dein  adde  Mellis, 

Tinot  Myrrh,  aa  5\j. — M. 

Greasote,  Dr.  Dunglison  informs  us,  was  found  to  be  an  excellent 
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local  application  in  the  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  which  occurred,  as  an 
epidemic  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  in  1838,  incisions  being  first 
made  through  the  gangrenous  sloughs.  His  prescription  is  creasote 
and  alcohol,  equal  parts,  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil. 

In  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  cauterization  of  the  gangrenous 
spots  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  covering  them  with 
powdered  chloride  of  lime,  with  the  use  of  tonics — generally  the 
syrup  of  cinchona,  given  per  anum, — is  said,  by  Baudelocque,  to  have 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  treating  the  disease. 

The  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids,  have  all  been  highly 
recommended,  as  local  applications.  Van  Sweiten  employed  the  hy- 
drochloric acid,  twenty  drops  to  half  an  ounce  of  honey,  or  when  the 
case  was  of  an  aggravated  character,  the  acid  alone,  and  invariably 
found  the  extension  of  the  gangrene  to  be  arrested,  and  the  dead 
parts  to  separate  in  a  short  time:  it  was  equally  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Seibert,  and  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation  by 
Bernstein,  Richter,  Jadelot,  Boyer,  Baron,  and  others.  Heuter  con- 
siders one  of  the  best  local  applications  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  acetic  acids. 

The  nitric  acid  was  employed  by  Dr.  Baly,  in  a  case  which  occurred 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  A  single  free  application  of 
the  concentrated  acid  to  the  gangrenous  part^  completely  arrested  the 
morl)id  action. 

The  application  of  sulphuric  acid  has  succeeded  in  effectually  ar- 
resting the  disease,  in  the  hands  of  Bruineman  and  Courcells;  and 
the  acetic  acid,  in  the  hands  of  Klaatsch  and  Reimann.  To  obtain 
from  the  acids  any  Beneficial  effects,  their  application  should  be  re- 
peated every  half  hour,  or,  at  furthest,  every  hour.  They  may  be  ap- 
plied either  by  pencil,  or  by  covering  the  affected  parts  with  lint 
moistened  with  them ;  their  application  being  continued  until  the  gan- 
grene ceases  to  spread,  and  granulations  are  formed.  When  thick 
firm  sloughs  occur,  these  should  be  freely  scarified  previously  to  the 
application  of  whatever  wash  is  used. 

The  actual  cautery  is  recommended  by  Baron,  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  soda,  by  others,  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  by  Davies.  Cases  illus- 
tratire  of  the  good  effects  of  the  actual  cautery,  have  recently  been 
published  by  Henry  Obrde,  Esq. 

When  sloughs  have  formed  upon  the  cheeks,  some  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  poultices,  containing  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda, 
or  the  pyroligneous  acid.  The  early  extraction  of  the  loosened  teeth 
is  of  importance,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

The  administration  of  internal  remedies  would  appear  to  interfere 
bat  little  with  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  light  and  nutritious ;  it  may  con- 
«»t  of  beef  tea,  plain  beef  or  mutton  broth  with  rice ;  milk  with  rice ; 
tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like  farinaceous  articles.  Wine  whey  may  be 
occasionally  given  with  advantage ;  and  we  can  conceive  of  cases,  in 
which  a  moderate  use  of  sound  wine  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  sinking  powers  of  the  little  patient.  Such  cases,  however, 
hare  never  fallen  under  our  notice. 
11 
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From  the  administration  of  the  snlphato  of  quinia  in  solution,  or  of 
the  cold  infusion  of  cinchona,  we  have,  in  many  instances  seen  much 
good  to  result.' 

^  B  • — Quinife  sulphat.  gr.  x.  Or  K. — Quinite  salphat.  gr.  Tuj. 
Acid.  Bulph.  dil.  Vl\^^  z.  Aq.  chlorin.  sj.  yel 

Sacch.  alb.  ^iy.  Acid,  sulph.  oil.  vx  t. 

Aq.  ciDDamon.  JW. — M.  Syrup,  limon.  JiT. — M.  (Dwiffliton.) 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

The  chlorine  water  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  the  chloride  of  soda, 
are  said  to  prove  advantageous  internally  administered.* 

'  R. — Calcis  chlorin.  gr.  x.  vel. 
Liq.  sodsB.  chlorin.  riji  ri^. 
Syrqp.  ^g. 

Aquae,  5iT. — M.  (Dunfflison.) 
Dose,  a  dessert- spoonful  every  three  nours,  for  a  child  six  years  old. 

The  free  internal  use  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa — one  to  three 
scruples,  in  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Hunt. 

The  iodide  of  iron  has  also  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Dunglison  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  nutritive  function,  which,  in 
this  disease,  is  evidently  impaired.  He  gives  it  in  Sherry  wine,  fifteen 
grains  to  an  ounce,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 

When  a  profuse  diarrhoea  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  we 
have  found  it  often  to  be  very  quickly  arrested,  by  adding  to  the*  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  quinia  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  tincture  of 
kino.  In  some  cases,  we  have  given,  with  good  effect,  three  or  four 
grains  of  powdered  galls,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours ;  should 
these  remedies  fail,  we  may  give  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  following 
prescription.* 

*  R. — Acetat.  plumbi«  gr.  xtj. 
Cretae  ppt.  9vi8S. 
IpecACuanhee,  gr.  iy. 

Opii  pulv.  gr.  g. — M.     To  be  divided  into  xvj.  portions. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

7.— Difficult  Dentition. 

Dentition  is  a  purely  physiological  process,  and  in  the  healthy  ia« 
fant,  with  an  organism  in  no  part  of  which  there  exists  any  strong 
predisposition  to  morbid  action,  it  is  attended  in  general  with  little 
suffering  or  danger.  It  may,  nevertheless,  give  rise  to  much  suffer- 
ing, or  even  he  the  exciting  cause  of  some  violent  and  quickly  fatal 
malady,  whenever  the  irritability  of  the  infant's  system  has  become 
unduly  augmented — when  its  energies  have  been  impaired,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  disease  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  brain  or  in  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  has  been  developed  by  bad  nursing — or  by  an  i|ppiire| 
heated,  or  confined  air. 

It  is  usually  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  month,  that  dentition,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  commences.  In  different  caaeSi 
however,  the  period  when  the  teeth  begin  to  protrude  from  the  gums, 
will  be  found  to  vary — in  some,  the  teeth  appearing  earlier,  and,  ia 
others,  not  until  some  weeks  or  even  months  later. 

As  soon  as  dentition  commences,  there  is  very  generally  an  increased 
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redness,  attended  with  considerable  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  gums, 
and  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  slight 
febrile  reaction — redness  of  the  cheeks,  watering  of  the  eyes,  and  aug- 
mented thirst.  The  child  is  often  fretful,  and  disturbed  in  its  sleep. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  more  frequent  and  fluid  than  usual, 
and  occasionally  of  a  greenish  hue;  and  the  stomach  is  morbidly  irri- 
table, the  matters  discharged  from  it  having  often  a  strong  acid  smell. 
Occasionally,  eruptions  appear  upon  the  skin,  particularly  upon  the 
forehead  and  cheeks — in  some  cases  erythematic  inflammation  and 
ulceration  behind  the  ears,  and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  tumefaction 
of  the  salivary  glands.  As  the  advancing  tooth  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  gum,  the  fingers  of  the  child  are  frequently  held  in  his 
mouth;  and  he  presses  firmly  between  his  gums  the  nipple  in  suck- 
ing, or  any  object  which  he  can  readily  seize  and  convey  to  his  mouth ; 
this  appears  to  ease  some  uneasy  sensation  experienced  by  the  child, 
as  does  also  pressing  or  rubbing  the  gum  "with  a  finger. 

In  some  children,  however,  the  process  is  attended  with  such  slight 
inconvenience,  that  the  first  two  incisors  are  frequently  cut  without 
attracting  the  slightest  attention,  until  their  points  are  seen  protruding 
beyond  the  gum. 

It  is  principally  when  there  is  a  disproportion  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth  and  jaw,  as  when  dentition  commences  very  early, 
or  when  a  number  of  teeth  are  cut  at  the  same  time,  that  much  pain 
or  difficulty  occurs.  The  molar  teeth  are,  also,  cut  with  more  difiSculty 
than  the  incisors. 

Even  when  the  symptoms  we  have  described  above  occur,  all  that 
IB  necessary  is,  to  confine  the  child  to  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse, 
and  to  supply  him,  occasionally,  with  moderate  portions  of  fresh  water, 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  gum  acacise  has  been  dissolved;  or  if  he 
has  been  weaned,  to  restrict  him  to  a  diet  composed  chiefly  of  milk  and 
farinaceous  substances,  and  for  his  drink,  to  toast,  barley,  or  rice 
water;  animal  food,  all  stimulating  drinks,  and  every  kind  of  spice 
being  withheld.  The  child  should  be  kept  in  a  pure,  fresh  air,  and 
not  overheated  either  by  too  much  clothing,  or  by  too  great  a  tempe- 
rature of  the  room  he  occupies.  His  head,  in  paiticular,  should  be 
kept  cool,  as  well  during  the  night  as  in  the  day.  The  daily  use  of 
the  tepid  or  warm  bath  will  be  advantageous;  and  if  the  weather  per- 
mit, daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  neglected. 

Little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  diarrhoea  that  usually  attends 
upon  dentition — it  is  seldom  very  profuse.  If  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable griping,  an  injection  of  thin  starch,  or  of  a  decoction  of  flax- 
seed, with  the  addition  of  a  little  sweet  oil,  will,  in  general,  be  sufiicient ; 
bnt  if  the  griping  still  continue,  a  few  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  followed,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  by  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  If,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  bowels, 
in  place  of  being  more  free  than  usual,  are  constipated,  a  dose  of 
magnesia,  or  of  castor  oil  may  be  given.  The  eruptions  which  often 
sppear  about  the  face,  and  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  which 
occur  behind  the  ears,  demand  no  particular  attention:  the  latter  may 
be  washed  night  and  morning  with  some  mild  mucilaginous  fluid,  as 
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water  in  which  the  pith  of  sassafras  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  slippery 
elm  has  been  infused.  The  eruptions  and  ulceration  very  commonly 
disappear  when  the  teeth  have  protruded  beyond  the  gums. 

As  infants  appear  to  derive  relief  from  a  slight  degree  of  pressure 
upon  the  gums  during  dentition,  something  should  be  allowed  them  for 
thiit  purpose.  A  substance  that  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  guma 
is  to  be  preferred ;  an  oblong  piece  of  gum  caoutchouc^  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  will  probably  be  the  best; 
it  should  be  suspended  round  the  neck  by  a  ribbon  or  tape.  All  hard, 
rough,  or  unyielding  substances  are  positively  injurious. 

A  variety  of  washes  for  the  mouth  have  been  recommended,  by  differ- 
ent writers,  to  "soften,  soothe  and  refresh  the  gums,  during  dentition." 
When  composed  of  any  simple  mucilage,  these  washes  will  do  no  harm; 
they  are  unnecessary,  however,  if  the  child  be  supplied  with  cold 
mucilaginous  drinks: — the  good  effects  that  have  been  attributed  to 
them,  in  allaying  the  irritati&n  of  the  gums,  is  referrible,  we  suspect, 
entirely  to  the  gentle  friction  produced  by  the  nurse's  fingers,  in  their 
application. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  process  of  dentition  is  accom- 
plished with  so  little  inconvenience.  In  children  of  very  irritable 
habits,  in  those  who  are  gross  and  plethoric,  or  in  whom  there  exists 
a  strong  tendency  to  disease  in  one  or  other  of  the  organs,  dentition 
may  become  the  exciting  cause  of  some  of  the  most  serious  and.  fatal 
maladies  incident  to  the  period  of  childhood.  In  such  cases  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  or  gums,  terminating  in  ulceration  or  gangrene 
— long-continued  and  extensive  disease  of  the  bowels,  accompanied 
with  frequent  and  vitiated  discharges — spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis 
—convulsions,  often  of  a  violent  character— and  hyperemia,  inflam- 
mation,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  are  among  the  most  common  results 
of  difficult  dentition.  In  the  children  of  the  poor  especially,  who  are 
exposed  to  the  overheated,  stagnant,  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the 
confined  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  of  our  larger  cities  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  dentition  becomes,  during  the  summer  season, 
one  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  the  cholera  of  infants. 

Recently  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  Fliess,  of  Neusalt,  to 
a  paralytic  condition  of  the  limbs  which  sometimes  occurs  durini 
dentition.    {Journal fiir  Kinderkrankheiteriy  July  and  August^  1849.^ 

It  is  much  less  frequent  during  the  first,  than  during  the  secon< 
dentition.  Its  attacks  are  almost  always  sudden.  The  child  is  cheer- 
ful, as  playful  as  usual,  has  a  good  appetite,  and  goes  to  bed  in  the 
evening  apparently  quite  well.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  sleeps  very  quietly; 
but  it  soon  becomes  disturbed,  tosses  about  in  a  restless  manner, 
groans  and  screams  out  in  its  sleep,  grinds  its  teeth,  is  thirsty,  has 
some  heat  of  the  head,  and  towards  morning  is  rather  feverish.  On 
the  next  day,  when  perfectly  awake,  it  is  discovered  that  the  child  is 
unable  to  use  one  of  its  arms,  or,  in  rare  cases,  an  arm  and  leg.  If 
the  arm  alone  be  paralyzed,  it  hangs  down,  useless,  by  its  side ;  it  is 
warm,  but  in  consequence  of  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  in  the  limb, 
the  joints  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers  are  of  a  bluish  red  colour  and 
swollen.     The  sensibility  of  the  arm  is  either  entirely  lost,  or  is  very 
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obtuse;  and  the  excito-motorj  power  can  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  excited 
by  strong  stimulation.  If  the  child,  at  last,  complains  of  pain,  it  is  only 
from  the  dragging  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder.  The  paralysis  some- 
times extends  to  the  leg  of  the  same  side, — the  child  is  then  unable  to 
move  it,  and  the  sensation  of  the  limb  is  lost,  or  at  least  impaired. 
More  rarely,  one  arm  and  both  legs,  or  both  arms  without  the  legs, 
are  affected. 

The  duration  of  the  paralysis  is  very  uncertain.  In  many  cases,  it 
lasts  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  in  others  many  months,  and  even, 
in  some,  many  years,  and  then  becomes  incurable.  Convulsions  not 
unfrequently  precede,  or  occasionally  accompany  the  paralysis  with- 
out any  apparent  exciting  cause,  or  from  a  very  slight  one.  If  the 
child  be  in  a  passion,  or  annoyed  about  anything,  the  paralyzed  limb 
sometimes  becomes  convulsed,  and  performs  various  movements  which 
the  child  has  not  the  power  to  restrain. 

The  termination  of  the  paralysis,  under  judicious  treatment,  is  in 
most  cases  favourable;  the  limb  regaining  gradually  its  lost  power, 
with  a  pricking  sensation,  or  a  feeling  of  formication.  Not  infre- 
quently, however,  the  paralysis  is  obstinate,  resisting  the  ordinary 
remedies,  while  other  symptoms,  indicative  of  an  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous centres  and  brain,  make  their  appearance.  The  child  is  attacked 
with  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes;  it 
commences  to  squint,  becomes  dull,  falls  into  a  comatose  state,  and 
dies.  The  paralysis  may  become  chronic;  there  are  then  no  obvious 
indications  of  an  affection  of  the  nervous  centres,  but  the  affected  limb 
remains  paralyzed,  and  ultimately  becomes  atrophied;  the  individual 
may  be,  in  other  respects,  in  the  most  flourishing  health,  even  active 
and  strong. 

According  to  Dr.  Fliess,  in  cases  of  dental  paralysis,  it  is  generally 
the  molar  teeth  that  are  at  fault;  much  more  seldom  the  incisors;  at 
least,  in  those  cases  which  he  has  found  recorded  by  various  writers, 
where  the  situation  of  the  teeth  about  protruding  was  given,  the 
molars  have  almost  always  been  mentioned  as  in  progress  of  escaping 
from  the  gums. 

Much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment,  towards  pre- 
venting the  mischief  which  the  process  of  dentition  has  a  tendency 
to  develop.     The  child  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  from 
the  influence  of  whatever  morbific  causes  he  may  be  surrounded  with. 
He  should  be  placed  in  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere.     His  diet  should  be 
mild,  nourishing,  and  easy  of  digestion.    If  of  a  plethoric  habit,  every 
species  of  animal  food  should  be  withheld ;  while,  if  he  be  labouring 
under  great  exhaustion  or  debility,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  him 
beef,  mutton  or  chicken  broths,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  meat  of  which 
tkeae  are  prepared,  plainly  cooked,  and  in  moderate  quantities.     The 
strictest  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  should  be  observed:  the 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  frequent  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in 
suitable  weather,  with  an  amount  of  exercise  adapted  to  his  age  and 
state  of  health,  should  be  strictly  enjoined. 

The  condition  of  the  gum  should  be  daily  and  carefu'ily  examined ; 
and  the  moment  it  appears  hard  and  swollen,  and  the  teeth  are  evi- 
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dcDtly  distending  it,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  with  a  lancet,  at 
the  points  where  they  are  about  to  protrude,  so  as  completely  to  divide 
the  tough  membrane  by  which  the  tooth  is  enveloped,  the  distention  of 
which  by  the  advancing  tooth,  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  pain 
and  irritation  consequent  upon  difficult  dentition.  The  lancet  should, 
in  every  instance,  be  carried  down  until  it  reaches  the  tooth,  and  if  it 
be  one  of  the  molar  teeth  that  is  about  to  protrude,  a  crucial  incision 
will  be  necessary.  This  operation  gives  but  little  pain,  and  is  rarely, 
when  judiciously  performed,  attended  with  danger  or  inconvenience, 
while,  in  many  cases,  it  is  followed  by  immediate  relief,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  fever,  convulsions,  or  fatal 
disease  of  the  brain. ^  Even  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions, of  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  or  of  deep  stupor  from  by* 
peraemia  of  the  brain,  a  free  division  of  the  gum  over  the  advancing 
teeth  has  been  known,  in  repeated  instances,  to  be  followed  by  an  al- 
most immediate  cessation  of  every  alarming  symptom. 

A  curious  case  is  related  by  M.  Robert,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Objects  of  Medicine,  illustrative,  as  well  of  one  of  the  effects  of 
difficult  dentition,  as  of  the  division  of  the  gum.  We  give  it  upon  the 
authority  of  M.  Carault,  not  having  seen  the  work  of  M.  Robert. 

A  child,  after  having  suffered  greatly  from  difficult  dentition,  appa- 
rently died,  and  was  laid  out  for  interment.  M.  Lemonnier,  having 
some  business  at  the  house  of  the  nurse,  with  whom  the  child  resided, 
after  fulfilling  the  object  of  his  visit,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  alveola.  He  accordingly  made  a  free  incision  through 
the  gums;  but,  on  preparing  to  pursue  further  his  examination,  he 
perceived  the  child  to  open  its  eyes,  and  give  other  indications  of  life, 
lie  immediately  called  for  assistance;  the  shroud  was  removed  from 
the  body,  and  by  careful  and  persevering  attention,  the- child's  life  was 
saved ;  the  teeth  in  due  time  made  their  appearance,  and  its  health 
was  fully  restored. 

When  considerable  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  gums  occur  about 
the  period  when  the  process  of  dentition  is  expected  to  commence, 
without,  however,  either  of  the  teeth  having  advanced  sufficiently 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  gum  to  render  an  incision  of  the  latter 
necessary,  emollient  washes  should  be  frequently  applied  to  the  gum, 
and  a  leech  or  two  to  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  If  the  bowels  are 
costive,  a  purgative  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil,  may  be  admi- 
nistered. Should  a  considerable  degree  of  febrile  excitement  be  pre- 
sent— particularly  if  it  be  attended  by  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  ab- 


*  We  hfive  8;iid  that  the  division  of  the  gum  over  the  protruding  teeth,  when  performed 
at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  ia  *'  rarely  attended  with  danger  or  inconve- 
nience." It  should  be  performed  only  when  the  gum  is  evidently  raised  by  the  advancing 
tooth,  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  red  and  painful.  We  have  never  seen  the  aphthous 
or  gangrenous  ulceration  which  Billard  apprehends  may  be  produced  by  the  incision. 
Were  it  to  happen,  in  the  mnjority  of  cases  it  would  be  a  less  troublesome  and  unmanage- 
able  occurrence  than  that  to  prevent  which  the  incision  is  made.  In  two  instances, 
however,  which  fell  under  our  notice,  both  occurring  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
and  who  had  suffered  from  long-continued  chronic  disease  of  the  bowels,  a  constant 
oozing  of  blood  took  place  from  the  incision,  and  which  could  not  be  arrested  by  any 
means  that  were  resorted  to,  including  the  actual  cautery. 
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domen — a  few  leeches  to  the  gums,  and  over  the  epigastriam,  the  tepid 
bath,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,^  will  be  generally 
found  advantageous. 

^  B* — Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. 

Magnes.  calc.  gr.  xxiv. 

Ipecacoanbaa,  pulv.  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xg. 
One  to  be  gi?en  e?ery  three  hours. 

When  dentition  is  attended  with  frequent  and  qopious  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  of  a  thin  watery  consistence,  and  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  griping — bland  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  tepid  bath, 
will,  in  general,  afford  relief;  if,  however,  the  diarrhoea  continues  un- 
abated or  increases,  we  have  found  the  best  means  of  arresting  it  to 
be  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  given  by  the  mouth.' 

'  B. — Acetat.  plombi,  gr.  viij. 

Acid.  Acet.  impor  rtj^  yig. 
Sacch.  Alb.  Sjj. 
Aq.  purse,  ^^— M. 
An  ordiiiarj-sifed  teaspoonfiil  of  which  may  be  giyen  as  a  dose,  and  repeated,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  untU  the  frequency  of  the  discharges  is  abated. 

When  there  exist  increased  heat  and  redness,  with  turgescence  of 
the  veflsels  about  the  head — particularly  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  child 
is  anasually  drowsy,  or  starts  frequently  from  its  sleep,  with  a  wild, 
affrighted  aspect — a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears, 
and  the  head  sponged  frequently  with  cold  water  alone,  or  cold  water, 
with  the  addition  of  one-fourth  of  proof -spirit ;  while  the  bowels  should 
also  be  freely  opened  by  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  Epsom  salts. 
Where  the  tendency  to  disease  of  the  brain  is  very  decided,  after  the 
application  of  leeches,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  repeated  as  they  heal 
up,  will  often  prove  serviceable.  The  slightest  indication  of  an  ap- 
proaching attack  of  convulsions  or  spasms,  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

In  the  paralysis  which  occasionally  attends  dentition.  Dr.  Fliess  re- 
commends scarification  of  the  gums,  repeated  cupping  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  origin  of  the  brachial  nerves,  mild  purgatives,  and 
wrapping  the  affected  limb  in  flannel.  The  application  of  stimulants 
to  the  paralyzed  extremity,  or  even  the  use  of  electricity,  he  remarks, 
can  produce  no  good  effect. 

The  dysuria,  so  common  in  cases  of  difficult  dentition,  is  best  as- 
suaged by  the  free  exhibition  of  some  mild  demulcent  drink.  If  the 
pain  be  considerable,  and  there  is  nothing  present  to  forbid  its  use, 
an  opiate  may  be  administered.^ 

*  R. — Sulph.  magnes.  ^ij.  ad  ^iij.  Solye  in  Or,  R. — Ilydroehlor.  ammoniae,  J5J. 

AqusB  pane,  ^^j.  dein  adde  Pulv.  ipecacuanhae,  gr.  iv. 

Spir.  aether,  nitrici,  p^Vy  Pulv.  opii,  gr.  ij.  M.  f.  ch.  No.  xv. 

Tinct.  opii,  rrjj  vij.  ad  xv.  One  to  be  given  once  or  twice  in  the 

Dose — a  teaspoonful,  to  be  repeated  accord-  course  of  the  day,  according  to  cir- 

ing  to  circomstances.  cumstances. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    THROAT. 

1.— Tonsillitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  veil  of  the  palate  is  a  frequent 
disease  of  the  latter  stage  of  infancy,  and  during  the  entire  period  of 
childhood.  It  seldom,  however,  assumes  the  decidedly  acute  character 
80  common  in  the  tonsillitis  of  adults.  From  a  very  early  age,  the 
tonsils  are  liable  to  a  subacute  form  of  inflammation,  producing,  in 
many  cases,  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of  these  parts,  whicli 
often  continues  for  a  long  period,  changing  the  tone  of  the  patient's 
voice,  and  impeding  his  breathing,  deglutition,  and  hearing. 

Tonsillitis  usually  commences  with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  throat,  a  huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  chilliness  and 
languor,  quickly  followed  by  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  The  pain 
in  the  throat  increasing,  deglutition  becomes  more  diflScuIt,  and  a 
sense  of  heat  or  burning  is  often  complained  of  in  the  pharynx. 
There  is  often  considerable  nausea,  and  in  children  at  the  breast,  re- 
gurgitation of  the  milk,  shortly  after  it  is  swallowed;  in  children  a 
few  years  old,  there  is  a  frequent  hawking  and  rejection  of  tough 
mucus. 

The  throat  being  examined,  the  velum  palati  and  pharynx  are 
found  to  be  increased  in  redness,  and  tumid;  both  the  redness  and 
intumescence  being,  often,  more  considerable  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  while  one  or  both  tonsils  are  found  to  be  swollen,  and  generally 
covered  with  a  coat  of  thick,  tough  mucus,  often  of  a  dirty  white 
colour.  In  some  cases,  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  present  a  dark  red 
and  oedematous  appearance.  The  throat  is  tumid,  and  painful  to  the 
touch,  externally.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur,  through 
which  the  papillae,  enlarged  and  of  a  bright  red  hue,  project— a  thick 
pellicle  of  transparent  mucus  being  spread  over  the  whole ;  when,  as 
is  occasionally  the  case,  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  complicated 
with  gastric  disease,  the  tongue  is  generally  covered  with  a  yellowish 
fur,  and  a  sense  of  pain  or  heaviness  is  experienced  over  the  eyes. 

The  swelling  of  the  tonsils  is  often  very  considerable,  impeding 
respiration,  often  entirely  preventing  deglutition,  rendering  the  voice 
indistinct  and  whispering,  and  the  hearing  obtuse. 

The  disease,  when  properly  treated,  commonly  terminates  by  reso- 
lution. We  never  recollect  to  have  seen  an  instance,  of  extensive 
suppuration  in  a  child.  A  substance,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  is, 
however,  occasionally  seen  adhering  to  the  surface  of  both  tonsils; 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  slight,  circumscribed,  diphtheritic  exudation. 
Very  frequently,  the  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  velum  and  pha- 
rynx subside,  while  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  continues. 
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More  frequently  the  symptoms,  from  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, are  of  a  much  less  marked  character.  The  child,  if  at  the 
breast,  exhibits  a  diflSculty  and  pain  in  swallowing,  and  throws  up  its 
milk  soon  after  it  is  swallowed;  the  throat,  externally,  is  somewhat 
swollen,  and  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  huskiness  of 
the  cry.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  it  complains  of  pain  in  the 
throat,  increased  at  every  attempt  to  swallow;  and  the  swelling  of  the 
throat  externally  is  often  very  considerable ;  there  is  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  frequent  hawking  up  of  a  thick,  tenacious  mucus. 
On  examining  the  throat,  a  slightly  increased  redness  of  the  palate  is 
observed,  with  considerable  and  irregular  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
which  present  a  kind  of  lobulated  appearance,  their  surface  being 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  tough  mucus.  This  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  very  generally  complicated  with  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  is  more  common  in  children  of  a  lymphatic,  than  in  those 
of  a  sanguineous  temperament  and  plethoric  habit. 

Tbe  causes  of  tonsillitis  are,  in  general,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp- 
ness— sudden  vicissitudes  of  atmospherical  temperature — cold  drinks, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration — and  cold  to  the  feet.  It 
frequently  exists  simultaneously  with  the  acute  exanthemata.  It  is 
more  prevalent  in  spring  and  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  than  in  the 
middle  of  either  summer  or  winter. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  very  simple,  and, 
if  early  commenced,  a  very  prompt  resolution  of  the  inflammation 
may  in  genera]  be  effected.  In  slight  cases,  some  rubefacient  to  the 
throat,  externally,^  followed  by  an  emollient  poultice;  a  purgative  of 
a  few  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  moderate  dose  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  a  few  hours  subsequently,  and  a  warm  pediluvium  at  bed- 
time, will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  inflammation. 

1  R— 01.  OlivfiB.  gj. 

Aq.  amraonise,  !^ij. 
Sp.  terebinth.  3J. — M. 

When,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  more  conside- 
rable, a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  neck  or  behind  the 
ears;  and,  internally,  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  either  simply 
dissolved  in  water,'  or  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.^ 

'  AqasB  puroe,  ^U-  *d  i^*  '  Sulph.  magnes.  ^iv.  Solve  in 

Tart,  antimon.  gr.  j. — M.  Aq.  puri»,  ^iv.  dein  adtle 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  Tart,  antimun.  gr.  j. — M. 

three  hours.  Doso,  the  same. 

Ve  have  derived  very  great  advantage,  in  cases  of  tonsillitis,  from 
the  use  of  a  combination  of  the  hydrochloride  of  ammonia,  ipecacu- 
anha, and  calomel.* 

*AmmoniaB  hydrochlor.  gr.  sxxvj.  ad.  3J. 
Ipecacuanhae  pulv.  gr.  ij  — iv. 
Calomel,  gr.  iij. — vj. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  xij. 
One  of  which  is  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

The  hydrochloride  of  ammonia,  in  inflammation  of  the  throat  in 
children,  is  a  favourite  prescription  with  many  of  the  continental 
physicians.     Loeffler  recommends  it  in  tonsillitis,  to  bo  given  inter- 
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nally,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  addition  of  the  extract  of  liquo- 
rice. 

Blisters  to  the  throat  are  directed  by  most  writers,  when  the  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils  is  severe,  and  is  not  quickly  arrested  by  the 
other  remedies  employed.  We  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result 
from  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  throat  in  young  children ;  nor 
any  instance  in  which  they  were  required,  in  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration. If  resorted  to,  they  should  be  kept  on  only  so  long  as  to 
redden  the  skin;  and  on  their  removal,  the  part  to  which  they  were 
applied  should  be  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice. 

If  the  child  be  at  the  breast,  it  is  better  not  to  allow  it  to  suck  until 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  subdued — it  sucks  in  general  with  so  ^ 
much  avidity  that  a  large  quantity  of  milk  is  carried  to  the  throat  at 
one  time,  which  is  almost  immediately  afterwards  discharged  by  re- 
gurgitation or  vomiting.  Its  thirst  may  be  assuaged  by  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  water,  rendered  somewhat  mucilaginous  by  an  infusion  of  slip- 
pery elm  bark  or  pith  of  sassafras,  or  by  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water, 
given  occasionally.  Older  children  should  be  debarred  from  all  food, 
and  allowed  toast-water  or  some  simple  mucilaginous  fluid  as  a  drink. 

Patients  affected  with  tonsillitis  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  apartment, 
the  air  of  which  is  of  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature. 

When  accompanied  by  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  latter 
should  be  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

The  treatment  of  the  subacute  form  of  tonsillitis,  which,  according 
to  our  experience,  is  the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in  children, 
differs  in  nothino:  from  that  of  the  acute  form.  Leeches  to  the  throat 
will  be  occasionally  required.  The  mixture  of  hydrochloride  of  am- 
monia, ipecacuanha,  and  calomel,  will  be  found  particularly  advan- 
tageous. 

2.— -Hypertrophy  of  the  Tonsils  in  Children. 

In  young  children  the  tonsils  are  subject  to  a  chronic  enlargement, 
the  effects  of  which  are  far  more  serious  than  the  entire  neglect  which 
the  affection  has  met  with  from  medical  writers  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect. In  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  enlargement  is  due 
to  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils;  in  general,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  be  dependent  simply  upon  the  irritation  of  teething.  It  is 
commonly  developed  in  children  between  six  months  and  two  years  of 
age,  thus  coinciding  with  the  most  active  period  of  dentition.  In  proof 
of  the  enlargement  being  due  to  the  irritation  of  teething  M.  Robert, 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  some  care,  {Bull.  Gen.  de  Thera- 
peut.j  May,  1843)  remarks,  that  he  has  seen  the  evolution  of  the  dens 
sapicntia  in  the  adult  attended  with  similar  inflammation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tonsils. 

The  enlargement  is  always  in  both  tonsils,  and  becomes  in  many 
cases  very  considerable.  When  of  any  extent  it  affects  the  voice, 
giving  to  it  a  peculiar  nasal  tone,  and,  by  its  pressure  on  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes,  impairs  in  a  great  degree  the  sense  of  hearing.  By 
forcing  up  the  velum  palati,  it  also  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  re- 
spiration, hence  those  affected  with  it  sleep  with  their  mouths  open. 
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They  are  affected  likewise  with  a  constant  troublesome  dry  cough ;  &nd 
the  air  in  respiration  being  prevented  from  passing  through  the  nares, 
causes  the  nose  to  remain  undeveloped  in  breadth,  which  gives  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  face  a  thin  and,  as  it  were,  pinched  appearance.  The 
most  important  result,  however,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  a 
flattening  oC  the  chest,  to  which  Dupuytren  first  directed  attention. 
This  flattening  M.  Robert  supposes  to  be  produced  by  the  enlarged  ton- 
sils preventing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  being  admitted  at  each  in- 
spiration, fully  to  expand  the  chest,  or  to  exert  from  within  the  lungs 
a  pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  without.  The  de- 
formity once  established,  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  palpi- 
tation, and  the  usual  results  of  interrupted  respiration  and  circulation ; 
hence  the  children  in  whom  it  exists  are  commonly  pale,  thin,  and  feeble. 
When  enlargement  is  once  established,  the  hypertrophied  tonsils 
never  diminish  in  size;  their  excision  consequently  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  inconvenience  and  injury  resulting  from  their  presence 
are  to  be  remedied.  For  diminishing  the  deformity  of  the  chest,  M. 
Robert  suggests  various  plans  and  different  forms  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 

Recently  the  application  to  the  enlarged  tonsils  of  the  iodide  of  zinc, 
is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  their  rapid  absorption.     The  arti- 
cle is  prepared  by  placing  a  clean  plate  of  zinc  over  a  jar  or  vial,  and 
sprinkling  iodine  over  it.     In  a  short  time  the  iodide  is  deposited  in 
the  vessely  in  the  form  of  a  semi-fluid  deliquescent  substance.     This 
is  to  be  applied  pure,  to  the  surface  of  the  enlarged  tonsil,  by  means 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  or  a  piece  of  sponge,  secured  to  a  suitable 
handle.     It  is  to  be  held  on  for  a  short  time,  and  repeated  every  two 
or  three  days,  until  the  object  is  accomplished.     The  application  is 
followed  by  a  pungent  smarting,  which  lasts  for  twenty  or  thirty  mi- 
notes,  but  by  no  other  inconvenience.     Dr.  Goddard,  of  this  city,  we 
arc  informed  by  Dr.  Parrish,  in  his  annual  Report  on  Surgery  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  has  used  the  remedy  extensively,  and  speaks 
very  favourably  of  its  effects.     He  has  found  it  to  possess  the  property 
of  inducing  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  enlarged  tonsil,  by  a  sort  of 
Bhrivelling  process,  without  the  formation  of  a  slough.     It  does  not, 
Uke  the  chloride  of  zinc,  spread  to  the  surrounding  healthy  structure, 
wd  hence,  may  be  used  without  the  fear  of  injury  from  being  swal- 
lowed.    (Summary  of  the  Trans,  of  the  College  of  Phys.j  of  Phila- 
dtlphia^  No.  vii.  page  191.) 

Professor  Hess,  of  Copenhagen,  states  that  he  has  employed  com- 
pression, by  means  of  the  index  finger  applied  to  the  indurated  tonsils, 
^ith  success.  The  pressure  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  and  as  soon  as  the  gland  becomes  softer  and  absorption  com- 
mences, gargles  may  be  used.  Dr.  Churchill,  (Diseases  of  Children,) 
Wggests  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  an  application  of  the  caus- 
tic tincture  of  iodine  to  the  enlarged  tonsils,  together  with  th^  ex- 
ternal use  of  the  iodine  ointment,  which  he  has  seen  very  successful 
w  several  cases.  He  very  properly  opposes  strongly  any  attempt  to 
f^move  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  during  childhood.  The  operation 
w  by  no  means  generally  successful,  and  may  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences more  troublesome  than  the  disease. 
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S.-^Fsendo-meinbranons,  or  Diphtheritic  Inflammation  of  the 

Throat. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  throat 
in  children,  and  is  that  \7hich  most  generally  accompanies  scarlatina, 
when  the  latter  prevails  as  an  epidemic.  Its  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racter is  the  early  excretion  of  a  thin,  pseudo-membranous  pellicle, 
either  continuous  or  in  patches,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  upon  which  it  is  produced. 

Pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  throat  commences  often 
with  symptoms  of  so  mild  a  character,  as  to  attract  scarcely  any  at- 
tention until  the  local  disease  has  made  considerable  progress.  The 
deglutition  is  but  little — or  not  at  all — impeded;  only  a  trifling  sore- 
ness, or  rather  a  sense  of  roughness  in  the  fauces  is  experienced,  while 
no  febrile  excitement  is  present.  The  child  often  continues  to  indulge 
in  its  ordinary  sports,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  fretfulness  and  de- 
jection than  usual,  and  becoming,  apparently,  more  quickly  tired. 

In  other  cases  there  is,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  a 
sense  of  languor  and  general  discomfort;  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  alter- 
nating with  flushes  of  heat;  increased  thirst;  pain  of  the  head;  a  sense 
of  heat  or  burning  in  the  throat;  while  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  neck,  cause  more  or  less  pain.  The  skin  is  hot 
and  dry;  the  eyes  are  often  red  and  watery;  and  the  countenance 
flushed.  Frequently,  however,  the  countenance  is  tumid,  pale,  and 
expressive  of  sadness  or  dejection.  When  there  exists  any  decided 
febrile  excitement,  an  exacerbation  generally  occurs  night  and  morn- 
ing. There  is,  in  many  cases,  considerable  nausea,  and  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium.  At  first,  there  is  usually  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels: — diarrhoea,  however,  occasionally  supervenes  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  is  often  copious. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces  and  tonsils  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  becomes  speedily 
covered  with  a  layer  of  tenacious  transparent  mucus.  The  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  is  in  some 
cases  infiltrated  with  blood,  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  points, 
having  a  linear  arrangement;  or  of  small,  oblong  ecchymoses,  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  Occasionally,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  a  few 
dry,  oblong,  grayish  spots,  as  though  it  had  been,  at  these  points,  cau- 
terized with  an  acid. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  exudation  becomes  more  abundant,  and 
forms  a  firm  pellicle,  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  grayish  colour.  It  is  usual- 
ly disposed,  at  first,  in  patches,  more  or  less  circumscribed,  often 
slightly  elevated  in  the  centre,  but  thin  and  flocculent  at  the  circum- 
ference. These  patches  increase  in  extent,  more  or  less  rapidly;— 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
fauces  becomes  covered  with  them.  They  are  at  first  thin,  but  become 
increased  in  thickness,  by  successive  depositions,  and  acquire,  often, 
so  much  firmness,  as  to  permit  them  to  be  detached  entire  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  adhere  by  numerous  minute  fila- 
ments that  appear  to  penetrate  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles. 
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Their  detachment  is  generally  followed  by  more  or  less  oozing  of  blood 
from  the  denuded  membrane,  which  exhibits  but  little  intumescence, 
and  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  often  variegated  with  points  or  stride  of  a 
deeper  hue. 

Between  the  pseudo-membranous  patches,  the  submucous  cellular 
tissue  assumes,  occasionally,  an  oedematous  appearance;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  membrane  is  ele- 
Tated,  and  causes  the  portions  that  are  occupied  by  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane to  assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  ulcers,  covered  with  a 
tenacious  exudation.  The  patches,  very  generally,  become  soon  con- 
fluent; 80  that,  in  many  cases,  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate,  the 
pharynx,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  are  lined  by  a  continu- 
ous pseudo-membranous  exudation,  often  of  considerable  consistence, 
which  is  rapidly  renewed,  as  often  as  it  is  detached. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is  pointed,  red  at 
the  edges,  and  covered  on  its  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  mucus, 
through  which  the  enlarged  and  florid  papillse  protrude.  There  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva,  which  soon  becomes  dark-coloured,  from 
the  admixture  of  blood  discharged  from  the  mucous  membrane  as  por- 
tions of  the  pseudo-membranous  deposit  are  detached,  and  of  an  offen- 
sive odour,  froni  the  vitiated  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  throat  and 
mouth. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  colour  of  the  pseudo-membranous 
excretion  changes  to  an  ash-brown,  and,  finally,  black  colour,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  beneath  becoming  of  a  dusky  red  hue.  The  tongue 
and  mouth  are  often  dry  and  dark-coloured,  and  the  teeth  more  or 
less  thickly  covered  with  a  dirty  white,  or  blackish  incrustation. 

If  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  of  any  extent,  and  the  inflammation 
is  not  early  arrested,  the  submaxillary  glands  become  enlarged  and 
painful,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  infiltrated  with  serum, 
causing  often  a  considerable  intumescence  of  the  neck.  More  or  less 
tamefaction  of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  and  occasionally  of  the 
tongue,  takes  place,  frequently  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  respiration ;  ulcers  form  along  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  the 
palate  and  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks;  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant oozing  of  blood  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  which  is  increased  upon  the  slightest  irritation. 

The  febrile  excitement  sometimes  continues  with  but  little  abate- 
ment, until  towards  the  close  of  the  disease.  The  heat  of  the  surface, 
however,  in  general  abates — the  skin  assuming  a  dusky  appearance, 
and  doughy  feel;  profuse  diarrhoea  often  occurs;  the  secretions,  gene- 
rally, become  vitiated,  and  either  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity; 
the  prostration  of  strength  augments;  and  a  state  of  torpor,  or  even 
decided  coma,  is  not  un frequent. 
When  the  inflammation  and  pseudo-membranous  deposit  extend  into 
pharynx  and  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  there  is  a  sense  of 
wreness  and  of  heat  in  these  parts,  accompanied  with  increased  diflS- 
culty  of  swallowing — every  attempt  at  which  is  productive  of  severe 
p»in.  When  the  disease  extends,  through  the  posterior  nares,  to  the 
mocous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  patient  is  unable  to  respire  through 
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the  nostrils ;  from  these  there  takes  place  a  discharge  of  a  serous,  yel- 
lowish and  flocculent  or  bloody  sanies,  often  of  a  very  fetid  odour,  apd 
which  produces  more  or  less  inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the  ex- 
ternal openings.  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
pain  is  experienced  in  the  ear,  with  more  or  less  defect  of  hearing, 
often  complete  deafness,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  of 
the  tube,  is,  occasionally,  permanent. 

The  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  is  particularly  liable  to  ex- 
tend into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  '  This  extension  of  the  disease,  in 
some  cases,  takes  place  almost  immediately  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  patches  in  the  fauces;  in  other  instances  the  respiratory  organs 
are  not  affected  until  about  the  second  or  third  day,  or  even  later. 
At  whatever  period  the  respiratory  tube  becomes  affected,  the  symp- 
toms of  croup — hoarseness,  shrill  cough,  great  difiSculty  of  respiration, 
and  more  or  less  aphonia,  are  immediately  developed,  and,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  the  patient  is  rapidly  destroyed.  It  is  sap- 
posed  by  many  pathologists,  that  croup  is  in  every  instance  produced 
by  an  extension  of  the  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  from  the 
throat  to  the  larynx  and  trachea:  although  we  cannot  admit  that  such 
is  invariably  the  case,  still  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  croup  is 
more  frequently  preceded  by  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Besides  the  extension  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  croup,  it  is  said 
by  Guersent  to  be  productive,  also,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  species  of 
pneumonia,  extremely  insidious  in  its  commencement,  and  marked,  in 
part,  by  the  symptoms  which  are  referrible  to  the  disease  of  the  throat. 
The  cough,  in  this  affection,  is  different  from  that  of  croup,  and  is  un- 
attended with  aphonia ;  the  mucous  expectoration  is  often  streaked 
with  blood,  while  auscultation  and  percussion  give  all  the  indications 
of  a  more  or  less  extensive  catarrhal  engorgement  of  the  lungs. 

Pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  likewise,  often  occurs  upon  re- 
mote parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  situations  covered  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  or  from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  accidentally  removed 
by  a  blister,  or  by  ulceration.  (2Vou«seau.)  Thus,  it  is  often  observed 
upon  the  lips,  the  alse  nasi,  the  concha,  and  external  meatus  of  the 
ear,  and  the  parts  behind  the  external  ear,  upon  the  nipples,  in  the 
folds  of  the  groin,  around  the  contour  of  the  anus,  within  the  vulva, 
upon  the  surface  of  blisters,  leech-bites,  &c. 

In  favourable  cases,  as  the  membranous  exudation  becomes  detached 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  its  place  is  quickly  supplied  by  a  new 
formation,  and,  after  each  separation,  it  becomes,  in  general,  whiter, 
and  much  thinner.  In  other  cases,  the  exudation,  instead  of  being 
separated  in  fragments,  becomes,  in  part,  softened  to  a  pulpy  consis- 
tence, and  is  discharged  from  the  mouth,  mixed  with  bloody  mucus. 
This  separation  and  renewal  of  the  pseudo-membranous  deposit  con* 
tinue,  in  most  cases,  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  when,  finally, 
it  ceases  to  appear,  leaving,  most  generally,  the  mucous  tissue  to  which 
it  had  been  attached  perfectly  sound  throughout  its  whole  extent,  of  a 
light  red,  uniform  colour,  and  covered,  usually,  with  a  thick  yellow 
mucus,  more  or  less  resembling  pus. 
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As  the  disease  in  the  throat  disappears,  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
provided  tbej  are  not  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  which  very  rarely 
ocoars,  diminish  in  volume,  and  are  no  longer  painful  or  tender  to 
the  touch.  The  difficulty  in  deglutition  disappears ;  the  tongue  loses 
its  pointed  appearance,  and  becomes  clean  and  moist ;  the  skin  soft, 
moist,  and  of  a  more  natural  appearance;  the  countenance  more  ani- 
mated and  cheerful;  while  the  stomach  and  bowels  gradually  resume 
the  regular  performance  of  their  functions,  and  the  general  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  patient  become  slowly  reinstated. 

In  severe  and  unfavourable  cases,  the  disease  is  often  more  pro- 
longed; the  whole  of  the  symptoms  become  aggravated;  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  throat  become  dry,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour;  the  diar- 
rhoea becomes  profuse,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  more  and  more 
exhausted;  general  coUiquation  ensues,  and  death  takes  place,  fre- 
quently preceded  by  deep  coma,  or,  in  children  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  by  violent  delirium. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  soft  palate,  isthmus  of  the 
fauces,  and  pharynx,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  and 
generally  yields  readily  to  an  appropriate  treatment;  or,  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  little  extent,  it  may  even  disappear  spontaneously 
in  a  few  days.  When,  however,  the  disease  extends  to  the  larynx,  it 
is  very  frequently  fatal,  by  the  occurrence  of  tracheitis,  bronchitis,  or 
pDenmonia. 

The  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mation will  be  noticed  after  we  ha?e  described  the  gangrene  of  the 
throat. 

4.— Gangrene  of  the  Throat 

Actual  gangrene  of  the  throat  is  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  by  the  older  writers,  or  is  still  believed 
to  be  by  many  physicians  of  the  present  day.  That  form  of  anginose 
disease,  to  which  the  term  putrid,  malignant,  or  gangrenous,  has  been 
moat  commonly  applied  is,  strictly  speaking,  unattended  with  either 
gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the  throat;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  aggravated 
or  malignant  form  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation.  Sloughing 
of  the  throat,  or  a  species  of  gangrenous  ulceration  of  this  part  may, 
however,  occur  in  certain  cases  of  epidemic  pseudo-membranous  an- 

S'na,  and  particularly  in  the  angina  accompanying  epidemics  of  scar- 
tina  of  a  very  malignant  character. 

Slalignant  angina,  in  its  commencement,  diflers  but  little  from  ordi- 
nary pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  throat.     The  fauces  pre- 
sent the  same  membraniform  exudation:  it  is  more  generally  confined, 
however,  to  the  mucous  membrane  anterior  to  the  larynx,  over  which 
it  is  more  uniformly  spread ;  it  also  assumes,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  dull 
Mhcolour,  quickly  changing  to  dark  brown  or  black.     The  disease 
seUom,  if  ever,  extends  to  the  trachea.     The  pain  and  tumefaction  of 
the  submaxillary  glands  are  much  more  considerable  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding form  of  the  disease;  and  they  are,  also,  more  liable  to  run 
into  suppuration.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  almost  uni- 
fonnly  injected  with  blood  of  a  violet  colour,  and  more  or  less  swollen, 
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but  without  the  ecchjmosed  appearance  noticed  in  the  preceding  va- 
riety; the  tonsils,  also,  are  more  swollen,  softer,  and  infiltrated  with 
mucus  and  pus.  The  face  exhibits  a  bloated,  bronzed  aspect;  the 
eyes  are  heavy,  dull,  and  watery. 

There  is  often  extreme  difficulty  of  deglutition;  the  voice  is  en- 
tirely guttural,  and  the  power  of  articulation  is  occasionally  sus- 
pended. In  some  instances,  the  respiration  is  rendered  difficult  from 
the  excessive  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  attack  there  is  generally  intense 
febrile  excitement,  with  a  dry,  hot,  burning  skin,  parched  mouth,  ur- 
gent thirst,  and  often  considerable  delirium.  The  fever  is  attended 
with  an  exacerbation  towards  evening.  Nausea,  vomiting,  with  ten- 
derness and  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  and  diarrhoea,  accompanied 
with  thin,  acrid,  and  intolerably  offensive  discharges,  are  often  present 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  or  occur  at  an  early  period. 

A  fetid,  sanious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  occurs  often  from  the 
very  commencement,  and  the  patient  discharges  from  the  throat  at 
first,  a  thin,  bloody  mucus,  which  becomes,  subsequently,  puriform,  and 
mixed  with  shreds  of  a  membranous  appearance.  In  some  cases,  the 
discharge  is  dark-coloured,  almost  putrid,  and  highly  offensive. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  the  disease,  upon  the  separation  of  the  pseudo- 
membranous exudation,  the  mucous  surface  beneath  presents  a  moist, 
red  appearance,  without  ulceration  or  loss  of  substance ;  the  discharges 
from  the  mouth  become  of  a  less  offensive  character,  and  are  dimi- 
nished in  quantity;  the  tumefaction  of  the  throat  subsides;  the  tongue 
becomes  cleaner  and  more  moist;  the  febrile  symptoms  gradually 
abate,  or  entirely  disappear;  the  dejections  from  the  bowels  diminish 
in  frequency,  and  become  more  natural  in  appearance;  a  general 
amelioration  of  all  the  other  symptoms  ensues,  and  the  patient  by 
slow  degrees  acquires  his  accustomed  strength  and  vigour. 

In  cases  of  greater  malignancy,  the  symptoms  rapidly  increase  in 
intensity;  the  pseudo-membranous  deposit  in  the  throat  assumes  a 
dark  colour,  and  separates  in  flocculi  or  shreds,  of  an  intolerably 
fetid  odour.  The  mucous  membrane  at  first  presents  a  dark  red| 
and  raw  appearance,  while  from  its  surface  there  oozes  a  dark- 
coloured  blood;  but  it  speedily  assumes  a  sloughy  condition;  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  parched,  and  coated  with  a  dark  brown  or 
black  crust;  the  teeth  and  gums  are  covered  with  dark-coloured  sordes; 
and  the  gangrenous  condition  extends  from  the  mucous  membrane  to 
the  tonsils  and  soft  palate.  The  accompanying  fever  assumes  a  low, 
typhoid  character,  and  petechise  of  the  external  surface  are  often 
observed.  Dark-coloured  vesicles  occasionally  occur  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  and  cheekSi 
and  occasionally  upon  the  tongue,  and,  becoming  ruptured^  form 
gangrenous  ulcers  that  quickly  extend,  and  cause  extensive  destmo- 
tion  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The  diarrhoea  increases  in  fre- 
quency, the  discharges  becoming  more  thin,  acrid,  and  offensive ;  the 
strength  of  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  prostrated;  and 
stupor  and  insensibility  ensue,  which  are  quickly  succeeded  by  death. 

The  progress  of  gangrenous  angina  is  ordinarily  very  rapid,  the  dis- 
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ease  often  rnnning  through  all  its  periods  in  the  space  of  a  week  or 
twelve  days.  It  generally  attains  its  height  in  seven  or  eight  days, 
after  which  period  the  febrile  symptoms  abate  or  disappear.  It  may 
destroy  life  in  a  very  short  period,  but  occasionally  runs  a  protracted 
coarse  of  several  weeks.  When  it  terminates  fatally,  death  usually 
takes  place  within  the  first  week,  either  from  extreme  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers,  or  in  consequence  of  the  occurence  of  extensive  lesions 
of  the  digestive  or  other  organs. 

When  the  disease  occurs  epidemically,  it  is  often  productive  of  a 
very  great  mortality.  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  a  dangerous  ma- 
lady, and  one  but  little  within  the  control  of  medicine. 

No  little  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  as  to  the  pathological  cha.- 
ricter  of  pseudo-membranous  angina.  Bretonneau,  Guersent,  and 
many  other  of  the  continental  writers,  denominate  it  a  specific  infiam- 
mation;  which,  in  fact,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  confession  of 
their  ignorance  of  its  true  character.  Broussais  maintains  that  the 
disease  is,  in  fact,  a  gastro-enteritis ;  the  affection  of  the  throat  being 
secondary  to  the  inflammation  of  the  digestive  organs.  Emmanguard 
also  adopts  this  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  more  or  less  severe  gastro-enteric  disease;  but  it  has 
been  known  to  occur  as  frequently,  perhaps,  without  any  such  symp- 
toms being  present — at  least  in  its  early  stages. 

Jolly  refers  the  disease  to  a  hemorrhagic  inflammation,  in  which 
the  colourless  fibrine  is  exuded  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  men- 
brane;  and  Naumann,  with  a  few  other  German  pathologists,  supposes 
it  to  result  from  a  separation  and  exudation  of  the  albuminous  portion 
of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  latter, 
produced  by  an  epidemic  influence.  Collineau  regards  the  disease 
as  one  dependent  upon  a  general  and  not  upon  a  merely  local  af- 
fection; while  according  to  the  views  of  Andral,  which  appear  to 
UB  to  be  the  most  correct,  the  disease  consists  in  an  acute  hypersemia 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymph. 

That  pseudo-membranous  angina  consists  in  an  intense  erythema  of 
ihe  mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  an  albuminous  exudation,  there 
c%ii,  we  conceive,  be  little  doubt.  This  exudation  is  a  common  occur- 
Teiice  in  the  inflammations  of  the  mucous  tissue  in  children ;  and  in 
tbem  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  peculiar  organization  of  this  tissue, 
ind  a  certain  condition  of  the  blood,  diflicult  to  be  understood.  Its 
gangrenous  form  is  doubtless  the  result  of  defective  organic  power,  and 
consequent  impairment  of  the  nutritive  function. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  have  not  been  well  made  out.  It  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate  and  locality.  It 
oay  occur  either  sporadically,  or  as  an  epidemic.  It  is,  however, 
iDost  prevalent  during  cold,  wet,  and  damp  seasons,  and  in  low,  damp, 
i&d  marshy  situations,  especially  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  It 
is  of  most  common  occurrence,  also,  among  the  children  of  those  classes 
l>7whom  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness  is  neglected,  and  who,  from 
12 
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poverty  or  other  causes,  are  deprived  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  whole- 
some nutriment.  The  disease  is  liable  to  occur  endemically  in  situa- 
tions where  a  number  of  children  are  crowded  together,  and  due  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  preserve  the  air  pure,  and  freely  ventilated.  It  iS| 
also,  a  common  accompaniment  of  epidemic  scarlatina. 

By  nearly  all  the  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  more 
recent,  the  disease,  especially  its  gangrenous  form,  is  considered  to 
be  due  to  a  specific  contagion ;  or  to  be  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  a  contagious  miasm,  generated  in  situations  where  many  persons 
are  crowded  together,  without  a  proper  attention  being  paid  to  clean- 
liness and  free  ventilation. 

In  looking  over  the  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  is  attempted 
to  be  established,  we  find  them,  however,  altogether  inconclusive. 
Tbey  are  derived  entirely  from  certain  endemic  or  epidemic  occurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  instead  of  proving  its  propagation  from  one  or  more 
foci  of  contagion,  they  merely  show  that  a  number  of  individuals  had 
been  exposed  to  the  same  local  or  general  morbific  cause,  and  that, 
while  many  were  affected  by  it  simultaneously,  in  some  it  produced  the 
disease  at  an  earlier,  in  others  at  a  later  period.  That  the  disease 
has  occurred  sporadically,  affecting  only  one  member  of  a  family,  or  a 
single  individual  of  a  community,  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  writers; 
but  that  it  has  ever  been  communicated  directly  from  the  sick  to  the 
well,  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  throkt 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  character  of  each  case.  In 
mild  sporadic  cases,  the  disease  will  generally  yield  to  a  very  simple 
treatment;  while  in  its  more  aggravated  forms,  and  especially  when  it 
prevails  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic,  the  most  energetic  remedies  will 
be  demanded  from  its  very  onset. 

In  every  instance  in  which  there  is  no  disease  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  to  counter-indicate  its  use,  an  emetic  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, administered  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  will  in  ge- 
neral be  found  beneficial ;  and  even  at  a  later  period  mild  emetics  will 
very  frequently  do  good,  by  expelling  the  tenacious  excretions  accumu- 
lated upon  the  fauces,  and  thus  rendering  the  respiration  freer,  and 
deglutition  more  easy. 

Although  the  detraction  of  blood,  either  from  the  arm,  or  locally, 
by  means  of  leeches,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throat,  is  not  so  im- 
peratively demanded  in  pseudo-membranous  inflammation,  as  in  the 
other  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  throat  in  children,  cases  of 
the  disease  do,  nevertheless,  frequently  occur,  in  which  it  is  unques- 
tionably called  for,  and  will  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  In 
robust  children,  particularly  in  those  of  a  sanguineous  temperament 
and  plethoric  habit,  in  whom  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
throat  are  considerable,  and  attended  with  symptoms  of  intense 
febrile  excitement,  general,  as  well  as  local  bleeding,  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Even  when  general  bleeding  may  not  be  considered  admis- 
sible, leeches  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  angles  of  the 
jaws,  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  advantageous.     Broussais,  Emman- 
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gsard,  and  others,  recommend,  in  all  cases,  leeches  to  the  epigastriam ; 
and  whenever  there  exists  tenderness,  with  inoreased  heat  at  this  part, 
their  application  should  not  be  neglected. 

In  cases  attended  with  evident  depression  of  the  vital  energies,  with 
little  febrile  action,  a  cool  skin,  the  fauces  being  of  a  dark  colour,  with 
eonsiderable  fetor  of  the  breath,  bleeding  from  the  arm  would  be  in- 
admissible, and  even  the  application  of  leeches  might  be,  under  such 
drcamstances,  attended  with  danger. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  calomel,  in  many 
eases  of  the  disease.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  forms  our  best  purgative, 
and  in  those  eases  in  which  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  implicated,  it 
eonstitates  one  of  our  most  important  remedies;  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  ipe- 
cacuanha.^ Even  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  occurring  in 
Ctients  possessed  of  some  degree  of  vigour  of  constitution,  calomel 
s  been  found  advantageous, — relieving  the  throat  of  the  membra* 
nous  exudation  and  other  vitiated  excretions,  and  producing  a  marked 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  generally. 

*  B. — ^Calomel,  gr.  xxxvj. 

IpecacaanhsB,  pulv.  gr.  iij. 

Magnes.  oalc.  ^ss.  M.  f.  ch.  No.  xg. 
One,  to  be  repeated  every  three  hours. 

The  employment  of  calomel,  at  first  with  emetics,  and  subsequently 
by  itself^  in  small,  repeated  doses,  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Dr. 
Rush,  in  malignant  angina. 

In  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  diluent 
drinks.  In  the  same  class  of  cases  in  which  active  depletion  has 
been  recommended,  the  drinks  should  consist  of  iccd^^ater,  iced 
lemonade,  or  cold  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar;  even  por- 
tions of  powdered  ice  may  be  placed  in  the  patient's  mouth,  and  al- 
lowed gradually  to  dissolve.  In  other  cases,  cool  drinks  may  be  al- 
lowed; but  where  the  powers  of  the  patient  are  depressed,  and  the  skin 
cool,  the  drinks  should  be  given  of  a  tepid,  or  even  warm  temperature. 
In  cases  attended  with  decided  febrile  reaction,  the  neutral  or  effer- 
vescing mixture  may  be  advantageously  administered. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  tepid  bath,  with  friction  of 
the  skin,  will  invariably  be  found  productive  of  good  effects ;  and  when 
the  heat  of  the  surface  is  considerable,  generally  diffused,  and  steadily 
luintained,  the  surface  should  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  or  cold 
^egar  and  water.  In  cases  where  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  throat  are  considerable,  warm  pediluvia,  with  the  addition  of  salt 
or  mustard,  will  act  beneficially  as  a  revulsant.  Where  the  powers  of 
life  are  depressed,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  skin  cool,  the  warm  bath 
skould  be  substituted  for  the  sponging  with  cold  fluids,  as  recommended 
ibove. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  blisters  to 
^  throat  in  this  disease.  We  confess  that  we  are  averse  to  blister- 
ing the  throat  in  young  children;  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
Ve  have  applied  them  in  pseudo-membranous  angina,  we  have  had 
fcison  to  regret  their  use.     In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  ru- 
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befacients  recommended  under  the  head  of  tonsillitis,  followed  by  warm 
emollient  cataplasms,  will  occasionally  be  found  useful.  In  cases  of 
great  violence,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  with 
some  active  rubefacient  to  the  throat. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  leading  symptoms  of 
each  case.  Where  the  attack  is  one  which  calls  for  active  depletion^ 
little  else  should  be  allowed  than  barley  water,  rice  water,  or  water 
gruel.  Rennet  whey  and  buttermilk  we  have,  occasionally,  found  to  be 
useful  and  refreshing  articles  of  diet  in  this  disease.  When  the  in- 
flammation occurs  in  children  of  debilitated  habits,  or  is  attended  with 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  beef  tea,  or  plain  mutton  or  beef  broth,  in 
moderate  quantities,  may  be  allowed. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease,  with  diminished  heat  of  the 
skin,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  depression  of 
the  vital  energies,  a  discreet  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  will  frequently 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  and  produce  a  favourable  change 
in  its  leading  symptoms.  The  cold  infusion  of  cinchona,  the  sulphate 
of  quinia,  the  mineral  acids,  an  infusion  of  serpentaria,  or  the  acetate 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  wine  whey,  may  be  administered,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  acetate  of  ammonia, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  camphor;  an  infusion  of  serpentaria, 
or  the  cold  infusion  of  cinchona,  with  some  light  aromatic,  will  be 
found  among  the  most  efficacious  excitants  and  tonics  in  this  disease. 
We  have  often  combined  with  each  dose  of  the  bark  a  portion  of  the 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  decided  advantage.  The  use  of 
these  remedies  should,  however,  be  invariably  resorted  to  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  their  effects  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  case  care- 
fully watchM ;  if  they  produce  dryness  of  the  tongue,  increased  heat 
of  the  surface,  inclination  to  stupor,  or  other  unfavourable  effects,  their 
use  should  be  discontinued.  When  we  are  unable  to  administer  tonics 
by  the  mouth,  a  decoction  of  bark  or  of  serpentaria  may  be  given,  in 
the  form  of  enemata,  and  in  many  cases  will,  in  this  manner,  produce 
a  very  beneficial  result. 

When  extensive  tumefaction  and  tenderness  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  occur,  leeches  may  be  applied  upon  the  tumours  or  they  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  cloths  wet  with  cold  water,  or  cold  vine- 
gar and  water,  the  effects  of  which  are  often  peculiarly  striking. 

Various  local  applications  to  the  fauces,  in  the  form  of  washes  or 
gargles,  have  been  proposed  in  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  and,  by  many,  are  considered  to  constitute 
the  most  efficient  remedies  for  the  disease.  In  the  early  stage,  a  wash 
or  gargle  of  equal  parts  of  good  vinegar  and  water,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  best  we  can  employ;  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  or  solutions  of  the 
chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  the  borate  of 
soda,  also,  in  many  cases,  form  ^  an  excellent  wash  for  the  throat.  A 
solution  of  the' acetate  of  lead  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose;  it 
will  be  found,  in  general,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  very 
beneficial.  A  strong  infusion  of  cinchona,  or  of  oak  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  ahim,  creasote  diffused  in  water,  or  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  will  also  be  found  to  constitute  useful  washes 
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for  the  throat,  particularly  when  the  occurrence  of  a  gangrenous  con- 
dition is  apprehended. 

The  application  to  the  fauces,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  pure,  or  combined  with  three  parts  of  honey,  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  of  the  French  and  German  physicians. 

Among  the  local  applications,  in  favour  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  eyidence,  is  that  of  the  nitrate 
of  sily^,  either  in  strong  solution,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  in 
an  onnce  of  water,  or  in  its  solid  form.  It  will  not  only  cause  the 
separation  of  the  pseudo-membranous  deposit,  but  also  produce  a  more 
heakhj  action  in  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat.  It 
may  be  applied  in  the  liquid  form,  by  imbuing  a  portion  of  soft  sponge, 
firmly  attached  to  a  whalebone,  with  the  solution;  great  care  being 
used  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  entering  the  pharynx. 

Alnm,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  blown  into  the  throat 
through  a  tube,  the  end  introduced  into  the  patient's  mouth,  being  de- 
fended by  a  piece  of  fine  gauze,  is  strongly  recommended  in  this  dis- 
ease, by  Bretonneau,  Guersent,  Bourgeois,  and  other  practitioners. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  employed  in  the  same  manner  by 
GhneliD.  We  have  never  administered  these  remedies  in  the  manner 
here  described,  from  the  apprehension  that  a  portion  of  the  powder 
should  pass  into  the  larynx,  and  excite  violent  coughing.  A  much 
better  mode  of  applying  them  is  in  solution,  as  a  wash,  or  by  forming 
them  into  a  stiff  paste,  by  the  addition  of  honey  and  water,  which  may 
be  smeared  upon  the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  sponge,  brush, 
or  small  spatula. 

When  the  patient  is  unable  to  gargle,  or  whej^from  the  extensive 
swelling  of  the  throat,  or  the  extreme  restlessnIR  of  the  child,  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  apply,  effectually,  any  of  the  washes  to  the 
throat,  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  swab,  they  may  be  injected  into  the 
mouth  through  a  small  syringe,  the  nostrils  being  closed,  to  prevent 
their  immediate  escape.  Any  of  the  local  applications  noticed  above 
may  be  applied  in  this  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  the  mineral  acids. 

When  the  disease  is  attended  with  a  profuse  and  exhausting  diar- 
rhoea, we  may  employ  the  cretaceous  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  the 
tmcture  of  kino,^  or — what  we  have  found  particularly  beneficial  in 
8Qch  cases — a  combination  of  powdered  galls,  camphor,  and  ipecacu- 
laha,'  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  solution. 

»a.— MucU.  O.  AcftciflD,  giij.  »  R.— Pulv.  Galloe,  3J. 

Cret»  ppt  3J.  *•      Camphor,  gr.  iv.  ad.  vij. 

Tinct  Kino,  ^ij. — M.  **      IpecacuanhiQ.  gr.  iij.  ad.  iv. 

A  teMpoonfal  eyerjr  two  or  three  hours.  M.  f.  chHrt.  No.  xij. 

One  to  be  given  every  three  hoars. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  importance  of  keeping  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  patients  labouring  under  pseudo-menxbranous  inflam- 
Q&tion  perfectly  clean,  and  of  a  moderate,  equable  temperature,  and 
freely  ventilated. 

ft.— Parotitis.— Inflammation  of  the  Parotids.— Mumps. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotids  generally  occurs  epidemically,  and 
seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than  once.     In  the  majority 
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of  cases  it  is  a  yery  trifling  affectioD,  subsiding  spontaneously  in  a  few 
days ;  while,  occasionally,  it  is  attended  with  very  considerable  swell- 
ing and  pain,  and  febrile  symptoms  of  some  intensity. 

It  is  usually  preceded  by  more  or  less  chilliness,  succeeded  by  in- 
creased  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a  sense  of  pain,  or  uneasiness,  in  the  re- 
gion of  one  or  both  parotids.  A  stiffness  of  the  jaws,  produeing  a 
di£Sculty  in  mastication,  is  very  commonly  present.  Sooner  or  later, 
a  tumefaction  is  observed  behind  the  angle  of  one  or  both  jaws,  with, 
frequently,  augmented  heat  and  redness,  and  more  or  less  severe  pain, 
which  is  increased  by  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  by  pressure.  The 
swelling,  in  general,  goes  on  increasing,  producing  a  l&rge,  hard, 
movable  tumour,  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  The  skin 
covering  the  tumour  is  often  unchanged  in  colour ;  and,  occasionally, 
when  the  tumefaction  is  rather  oddematous  than  inflammatory,  the 
colour  of  the  skin  by  which  it  is  covered  is  even  paler  than  natoraL 
In  severe  cases,  the  swelling  assumes  a  bright  or  deep  red  colour. 
The  inflammation  frequently  extends  from  the  parotids  to  the  sub- 
maxillary glands,  and  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  considerable  feb- 
rile excitement,  increased  thirst,  and  constipated  bowels. 

The  tumefaction  usually  attains  its  height  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
when  it  begins  gradually  to  diminish,  and  soon  entirely  disappears; 
the  febrile  and  other  symptoms  declining  and  disappearing  with  the 
diminution  and  resolution  of  the  swelling  in  the  neck.  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  the  disease  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  though  a  few  instances 
of  this  are  on  record. 

A  curious  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  disease  is,  the  lia- 
bility of  the  inflaqypation  suddenly  to  disappear  from  the  neck,  and 
to  be  immediately  flilowed  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  testicles  in  the 
male,  and  of  the  mammse  in  the  female.  The  latter  affection,  under 
an  appropriate  treatment,  in  general  terminates  very  promptly  by  re* 
solution ;  in  males,  it  has  been  known,  however,  to  produce  an  entire 
absorption  of  the  testicle.  In  some  instances,  the  inflammation  sud- 
denly ceases  in  the  testicles  or  mammas,  and  the  pain  and  tamefao- 
tion  of  the  parotids  reappear. 

Instances  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  sudden  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  parotids  has  been  succeeded  by  intense  febrile 
symptoms,  and  more  or  less  cerebral  disease,  indicated  by  deep  coma, 
convulsions,  or  delirium.  This  occurrence  has  taken  place  even  in 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  ceased  in  the  neck  and  been 
followed  by  inflammation  of  one  of  the  mammss  or  testes. 

Parotitis  generally  occurs  in  children  over  five  years  of  age;  and,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  occurrence  of  one  attack  usually  pro* 
duces  such  a  change  in  the  parts  affected,  or  in  the  organism  generally, 
as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  future.  Males  are  said  to 
be  more  frequently  attacked  than  females; — our  own  experience  does 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation ;  we  have  certainly  met  with 
the  disease  as  often  in  females  as  in  males. 

Parotitis  is  evidently  produced  by  some  epidemico-endemic  influence, 
it  being,  most  generally,  confined  exclusively  to  certain  localities; 
though  it  is  probable,  that  with  the  predisposition  produced  by  the 
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prevailing  atmospherical  influenoe,  exposure  to  cold,  or  sudden  transi- 
tions of  temperature,  may  tend  to  bring  on  an  attack. 

The  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons,  and  in  almost  every  variety  of 
dimate,  but  it  is  said  to  be  much  milder,  and  the  so  called  metastasis 
lees  frequently  to  occur,  when  it  prevails  in  warm  and  dry,  than  in 
cold  and  damp  weather.  We  have  found  the  disease,  however,  to  be 
but  little  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Parotitis  is  seldom  either  a  severe  or  dangerous  affection,  and,  in 
die  majority  of  instances,  spontaneously  disappears,  when  the  patient 
18  kept  within  doors,  and  upon  a  mild,  unirritating  diet.  It  will  be 
proper,  in  most  cases,  to  administer  a  saline  purgative ;  to  keep  the 
neck  moderately  warm,  and  to  immerse  the  lower  extremities  in  warm 
water,  the  child  being,  at  the  same  time,  kept  at  rest,  and  upon  a  plain 
farinaceous  diet. 

Should  the  tumefaction  of  the  neck  be  very  extensive,  and  attended 
with  considerable  pain,  heat,  and  fever,  it  will  be  prudent  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  local  symptoms ;  and,  after  the  bowels  are  fully  evacuated, 
by  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  the  following  may  be 
administered  internally.^ 

1  B. — Snlph.  magnesisB,  ^r.    Solve  in 

Aq.  puns,  ^iy.  et  adde 

Tart  ant  gr.  j. 

Spir.  eether.  nitrici,  ^ig. 

Saoch.  alb.  Zfj. — M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonfoi  everj  three  honm. 

Warm  pediluvia  will  be  found  beneficial,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
tepid  bath. 

When  the  testicles  or  mammae  become  affected,  leeches  may  be 

ipplied  to  these  parts,  followed  by  emollient  fomentations ;  purgatives, 

and  antimonials,  will  likewise  be  proper,  according  to  the  nature  and 

extent  of  the  symptoms  present.     It  has  been  generally  recommended 

to  attempt,  by  stimulating  applications  to  the  neck, ''to  bring  back 

fhe  inflammation  to  the  parotids ;"  we  do  not,  however,  believe  that 

tDy  good  can  result  from  this  practice;  according  to  our  experience, 

it  is  not  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  result ;  and,  if  it  were  so,  no 

advantage  will  be  gained ;  the  inflammation  of  the  testicles  or  mam- 

tD»  being  as  readily  controlled  by  its  appropriate  remedies,  as  when 

the  disease  is  seated  in  the  parotids. 

When  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease   manifest  themselves,  these 

ihould  be  promptly  attacked  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  behind  the 

Mrs,  active  purgatives,  warm  sinapized  pediluvia,  cold  applications  to 

the  scalp,  and  antimonials. 

6.— Angina  Externa. 

Under  the  name  oi  phlegmone  parotideay  Dr.  Good  describes  a  very 
oommon  affection  in  children,  consisting  in  an  inflammatory  tumour, 
oecarring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotids,  and  proceeding  slowly 
^  to  suppuration,  forming,  often,  an  extensive  abscess.  The  same 
disease  is  described  by  James,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  general 
^eiplee,  and  on  the  particular  Nature  and  Treatment  of  various 
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species  of  Inflammation/'  as  angina  externa.  Both  names  are  founded 
upon  erroneous  pathology.  The  affection  consists  simply  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  parotid  or  other 
glands  of  the  throat,  which  is  generally  circumscribed,  but  occasion- 
ally diffused. 

The  disease  usually  commences  in  the  same  manner  as  parotitis. 
The  swelling  is,  however,  more  extensive,  red,  and  painful;  in  many 
cases  preventing  deglutition,  and  rendering  the  respiration  so  difficult 
that  the  patient  can  scarcely  sleep,  from  the  sense  of  impending  suffo- 
cation. There  is,  ordinarily,  considerable  febrile  excitement.  When 
the  swelling  is  very  great,  extensive  oedema  of  the  face  not  unfire- 
quently  occurs. 

Suppuration  usually  takes  place,  sometimes  very  early,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  very  slowly.  The  swelling  becomes  more  pro- 
minent at  some  part  of  its  surface — the  skin  here  becomes  paler— -a 
fluctuation  is  soon  after  detected,  and  sooner  or  later,  the  skin  gives 
way  and  a  discharge  of  healthy  pus  takes  place.  The  tumour  now 
gradually  diminishes  in  size,  cicatrization  takes  place,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  finally  disappear.  Often,  however,  some 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  parts  occupied  by  the  inflammation  remains 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  only  diminishes  by  very  slow  degrees. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  sitn- 
ated  immediately  below  the  chin,  and  we  have  seen  cases  where  the 
tumour  occupied  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

Instead  of  a  circumscribed  inflammation  and  suppuration  the  in* 
flammation  is,  occasionally,  deep-seated  and  diffused,  and  the  pus, 
when  it  forms,  is  then  liable  to  extend,  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  to 
the  pharynx,  or  downwards,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  pro- 
ducing extensive  destruction  of  the  cellular  membrane  about  the  neck, 
and  great  distress  to  the  patient.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  ex- 
ternal swelling  is  less  prominent  and  circumscribed,  and  there  is  less 
redness  of  the  skin.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  the  swellins 
acquires  a  doughy  feel,  and  an  indistinct  fluctuation  may  be  observ^ 
at  one  or  more  points.  The  matter  is  slow  in  arriving  at  the  surface, 
and  in  discharging  itself  externally.  In  some  instances,  distinct, 
deep-seated  collections  of  matter  form,  and  the  pus,  mixing  with  the 
dead  cellular  membrane,  becomes  putrid,  and  the  evolution  of  gas 
thus  produced,  causes  a  kind  of  emphysematous  condition  of  the  parts. 
The  febrile  symptoms  now  assume  a  low  typhoid  character,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  rapidly  exhausted,  and  death  very  gene- 
rally ensues ;  or  if  recovery  takes  place  in  these  extreme  cases,  an 
extensive  and  unsightly  cicatrix  deforms  the  patient  for  life. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  generally  occurs  in 
children  of  gross  plethoric  habits,  particularly  in  those  who  are  fed 
upon  a  diet  consisting  principally  of  rich  animal  food,  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  indulge  to  excess.  It  is,  very  frequently,  connected 
with  more  or  less  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal.  We  have  seen  the 
disease  in  children  of  almost  every  age ;  it  is  more  common,  however, 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  dentition,  than  in  infants  at  the  breast. 

In  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  inflammation  is  perfectly  cir- 
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camscribed;  and,  if  sapporation  ensues,  a  simple  circumscribed  abscess 
resolts,  the  disease  being  rather  troublesome  and  painful  than  danger- 
ous; but,  ^hen  in  children  of  an  unhealthy  habit,  the  inflammation  is 
diffused,  unless  a  free  exit  is  given  to  the  pus  by  early  incisions,  the 
affection  is  one  attended  with  severe  suffering,  and  very  generally 
terminates  fatally. 

In  cases  of  simple  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  neck,  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation ;  and  their  repetition,  after  a 
short  interval,  if  the  local  symptoms  are  not  su£Sciently  reduced  by 
the  first  application.     After  the  leech-bites  have  ceased  bleeding,  the 
tumour  should  be  covered  with  pledgets  of  linen,  kept  constantly  wet 
with  cold  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.     A  dose  of 
calomel  should  early  be  administered,  followed  by  a  suflScient  dose  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  to  ensure  its  speedy  operation.     The  patient 
should  be  restricted  to  a  mild  unirritating  diet, — in  severe  cases,  no 
other  food  being  allowed  than  barley  water  or  water  gruel.     In  cases 
attended  with  considerable  febrile  excitement,  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  with  tartarized  antimony,  as  directed  in  parotitis,  will  be 
beneficial.     So  soon  as  a  disposition  to  suppuration  is  observed,  the 
tumour  should  be  covered  with  emollient  poultices,  frequently  renewed; 
and,  when  a  distinct  fluctuation  is  observed,  the  abscess  should  be 
opened  with  the  lancet,  and  a  free  exit  given  to  the  pus ; — the  appli- 
cation of  the  poultices  being  continued  until  cicatrization  commences, 
when  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate  spread  upon  lint,  may  be  substituted. 
When  the  iimammation  is  diffused,  a  similar  treatment  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  early  stage ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  swelling  of  the  neck 
acquires  a  doughy  feel,  especially  if  there  is  great  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, impeded  respiration,  or  a  constant  dry  cough,  free  incisions 
should  be  made,  followed  by  the  application  of  emollient  poultices.     If 
the  patient's  strength   becomes   depressed,  a  plain   nourishing  diet 
should  be  allowed;  and,  if  necessary,  moderate  doses  of  the  cold  in- 
iuuon  of  bark,  or  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia.     The  treat- 
ment of  each  case,  must,  however,  be  governed  by  the  particular  symp- 
toms present;  the  safety  of  the  patient  not  unfrcquently  depending 
entirely  upon  the  promptitude  and  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 


CHAPTER  III. 

(ESOPHAQITIS — INFLAMMATION   OP   THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

It  is  to  Billard  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
^phagitis  of  infants; — he  first  pointed  out  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
^  first  period  of  infancy,  and  described  its  diagnosis.  From  him, 
^erefore,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  our  account  of 
^6  disease,  it  being  one  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  and  in  rela- 
^ou  to  which  our  own  observations  have  not  furnished  us  with  any  ad- 
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ditional  facts.  We  have  repeatedly  recognised  in  infants  the  sjrmptomB 
referred  by  Billard  to  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  bat  have  not 
had  an  opportnnity,  as  yet,  of  testing,  by  an  examination  after  death, 
the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis. 

The  principal  symptom  of  oesophagitis  in  infants  is  frequent  vomi^ 
ing,  occurring  almost  immediately  after  the  deglutition  of  drinks  (HT 
aliments,  which  are  discharged  almost  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
were  taken.  The  child  refuses  the  breast,  and  fluids  generally — ^but 
often  swallows  without  much  di£Sculty  half  solid  aliments.  The  undi- 
gested food  and  drinks  vomited  by  patients  are,  occasionally,  mixed 
with  matters  secreted  by  the  stomach,  particularly  if  the  latter  be 
afiected,  at  the  same  time,  with  inflammation.  More  or  less  pain  is  no 
doubt  experienced  along  the  whole  track  of  the  oesophagus,  but  at  the 
age  at  which  the  disease  occurs,  we  cannot  determine  its  presence  by 
any  exterior  sign;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  pressure  upon  the 
throat,  in  the  direction  of  the  oesophagus,  may  excite  the  cries  of  the 
child.  Nutrition  is  interrupted,  and  emaciation  rapidly  ensues.  GBso- 
phagitis  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 

The  disease  may  consist  in  a  simple  erythematic  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  in  inflammation,  with  altered 
secretion,  or  in  gangrenous  inflammation. 

As  oesophagitis  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by  stomatitis,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  according  as  the  mouth  is  affected  with  inflammation  at- 
tended with  curd-like  exudation,  or  with  follicular  inflammation,  the 
inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  will  also  be  attended  with  altered  secre- 
tion, or  with  aphthous  ulceration.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  existence  of  ulcers  or  gangrene  of  the  oesophagus,  unless  the 
matters  vomited  contain  shreds,  derived  from  the  disorganization  of 
the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane.  More  extended  observations,  Bil- 
lard remarks,  will  probably  enable  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  the  several  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  pathological  changes  detected  after  death  are,  vivid  redness,  with 
destruction  of  the  epithelium  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  oesophagus,  especially  at  its  upper  part;  aphthous  ulceration; 
curd-like  exudation,  more  or  less  extensively  diffused;  separation  of  the 
epithelium,  often  in  large  shreds ;  numerous  red  or  dark-coloured  Btntbi 
where  the  epithelium  is  not  destroyed ;  large,  irregular  eschars  of  a 
black  colour,  with  intervals  of  deep,  bright  red  excoriations,  and  gela- 
tinous softening  of  nearly  the  entire  thickness  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
pharynx,  in  general,  exhibits  considerable  injection;  the  glottis  is 
infiltrated  and  reddened.  The  stomach  is  often  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  but  occasionally  presents  the  various  lesions  incident  to  gas- 
tric inflammation. 

The  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
always  exists  in  the  early  stage  of  infancy,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
frequency  of  oesophagitis  at  this  period ;  its  occasional  causes  are  the 
same  as  those  of  stomatitis.  It  may  be  produced  by  too  hot  or  stimu- 
lating food.  When  infants  are  fed  with  the  spoon,  if  wine  or  spioed 
victuals,  or  if  broth,  milk,  or  panada  of  too  high  a  temperature  be  given 
them,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  a  very  serious  irritation  may  be 
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excited  in  an  organ,  already  predisposed  to  disease,  in  consequence  of 
it!  habitual  state  of  hypera&mia. 

The  treatment  of  oesophagitis  is  very  simple.  The  child  should  be 
debarred  from  all  stimulating  and  hot  drinks ;  it  should  be  supplied,  at 
■hort  intervals,  with  small  portions  of  some  plain,  mucilaginous  fluid, 
as  mm  water,  or  an  infusion  of  the  pith  of  sassafras,  or  of  the  inner 
ba»  of  the  slippery  elm ;  the  throat,  externally,  should  be  covered 
with  an  emollient  poultice,  especially  when  the  oesophagitis  succeeds 
to  fliomatitis,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel  may  bo  administered,  fol- 
lowed by  injections  of  milk  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  If  necessary, 
the  strength  of  the  patient  may  be  supported  by  injections  of  milk  and 
broth,  or  of  milk  with  rice  flour,  tapioca,  or  arrow-root. 

We  have  derived  advantage,  in  cases  presenting  the  symptoms  of 
essophagitis,  from  leeches  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  internally 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

K* — Aeetat.  plnmbi,  gr.  iv. 
Acid.  acet.  impur.  rq^  iv. 
Aq.  par»,  Sj. — M. 
Pose,  a  teaapoonfiiT oTeiy  three  hours. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


1.— Indigestion. 

Wb  employ  the  term  indigestion,  to  indicate  an  afi'ection  of  the  sto- 
iDach,  very  common  in  children,  in  which  the  function  of  that  organ 
is  suspended  or  disturbed,  and  the  food,  either  unchanged  or  im- 
perfectly digested,  is  discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  stool,  while  no 
lymptoms  exist  indicative  of  gastric  inflammation,  or  of  disease  of 
other  organs. 

Indigestion  is  invariably  dependent  upon  too  much,  or  improper 
vtieles  of  food,  or  upon  some  accidental  circumstance  interfering 
vith  the  process  of  digestion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  or 
Itti  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  present  in  every 
Que,  and  that  if  the  cause  of  the  functional  disturbance  be  continued, 
<Hr  repeated,  inflammation  of  an  acute  or  sub-acute  character  may  be 
eieited. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion during  infancy.  Infants  at  the  breast  will  repeatedly  discharge 
bom  the  stomach,  immediately  after  sucking,  by  a  species  of  regurgi- 
tetion  or  by  actual  vomiting,  a  portion  of  the  milk  taken,  without 
H^pearing  to  sufier  any  inconvenience.  The  vomiting  in  these  cases 
^nses,  generally,  from  an  overloaded  state  of  the  stomach,  and  is  un- 
^nded  by  either  nausea  or  straining.  The  milk  is  usually  returned 
Uiltered ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  coagulated  in  masses  of  greater 
<^les8  6ixe. 
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This  species  of  vomiting  generally  occurs  in  yery  young  infants,  of 
a  robust  habit,  particularly,  when  suckled  by  a  nurse  in  whom  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  is  profuse,  and  flows  with  great  freedom.  It  is  rather 
salutary  than  injurious;  preventing  the  effects  of  over-distention  of  the 
stomach;  hence  the  common  saying  among  nurses,  that  those  infants 
who  throw  up  their  milk  thrive  the  best.  But  as  the  cause  is  an  habi- 
tual repletion  of  the  stomach — more  milk  being  taken  than  can  be 
readily  digested — it  must  be  evident,  that  in  every  instance  there  is 
danger  of  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function.  Or  even  more  serious 
injury  being,  sooner  or  later,  induced.  The  cause  of  the  vomiting 
should  therefore  be  removed  by  preventing  the  infant  from  sucking 
too  much  at  a  time,  or  too  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
should,  as  Dewees  directs,  be  removed  from  the  breast  the  moment  it 
begins  to  dally  with  it,  or  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  suck  with  avidity,  as 
if  it  were  gratifying  a  necessary  and  proper  appetite. 

A  common  cause  of  vomiting  from  repletion  of  the  stomach  in  in- 
fants is  applying  them  to  the  breast  whenever  they  are  fretful,  or  with 
the  view  of  lulling  them  to  sleep,  or  allowing  them  to  lie  at  the  breast 
all  night.  There  is  in  some  infants,  also,  a  disposition  to  eject  the 
milk  taken  into  the  stomach,  that  is  induced  by  dandling  them  in  the 
arms  or  jolting  them  upon  the  knee,  or  walking  them  about  soon  after 
they  have  sucked,  even  when  no  undue  quantity  has  been  taken.  As 
a  general  rule,  therefore,  but  especially  when  vomiting  is  readily  ex- 
cited, the  infant  should  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
short  time  after  its  removal  from  the  breast. 

A  common  error  committed  by  nurses,  is  that  of  giving  the  breast 
to  infants  immediately  after  they  have  ejected  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  This  should  be  avoided  in  every  instance,  it  being  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  render  the  yo- 
miting  more  frequent. 

The  more  or  less  coagulated  state  of  the  milk  discharged  from  the 
stomach,  most  generally  arises  from  its  having  remained  in  that 
organ  a  short  time  before  its  ejection;  the  milk  invariably  under- 
going coagulation  in  the  infant's  stomach,  previously  to  its  digestion. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  coagulation  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  the 
vomiting,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  secretion  in  the  stomach  of  an 
undue  amount  of  acid.  The  breath  of  the  infant,  and  the  coagulated 
milk  thrown  up,  have  then  a  sour  smell,  and  very  often  sour,  cqrdy 
evacuations  take  place  from  the  bowels,  preceded  by  more  or  less 
griping.  The  cause  of  this  acidity  is  very  di£Scult  to  determine ;  whether 
it  results  from  an  irritation  of  the  stomach,  causing  an  excessive  se- 
cretion of  acid,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
milk,  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  dense  coagula  of  milk  to  form  in  the  sto- 
mach of  an  infant,  in  some  cases  causing  severe  colicky  pains,  and  in 
others,  violent  convulsions,  which  cease  upon  the  rejection  of  the  coagula. 
The  retention  of  these  coagula  in  the  stomach  appears  to  arise  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  process,  independent  of  gastric  in- 
flammation ;  though  some  degree  of  this  is  liable  to  be  induced,  if  the 
irritation  of  the  dense  coagula  does  not  cause  their  speedy  ejection 
by  vomiting. 
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Not  nnfreqaentlj,  repeated  vomiting  occurs  in  children,  attended 
with  paleness,  and  other  indications  of  considerable  nausea ;  preceded, 
generally,  by  severe  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  and  followed  by  more 
or  leas  diarrhoea.  The  matters  vomited,  whether  milk  or  other  articles 
of  food  are,  usually,  partially  digested,  and  exhale  an  acid  or  rancid 
odonr.  Preceding  the  vomiting,  the  child  exhibits,  ordinarily,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  uneasiness,  and  continues  fretful  and  languid  for 
some  time  after  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  such  cases  there  exists  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function,  at- 
tended with  considerable  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  seldom  any  symptom  of  positive  in- 
flammation. The  mischief  is  almost  invariably  owing  to  improper  or 
too  much  food. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  infanta  at  the  breast,  its  cause  is,  gene- 
rally, to  be  sought  for  in  some  condition  of  the  mother's  or  nurse's 
milk,  by  which  it  is  rendered  either  indigestible,  too  irritating  to  the 
stomach,  or  unadapted  to  the  functional  powers  of  the  latter;  or  to 
the  child  being  occasionally  fed  with  improper  kinds  of  artificial 
food. 

Even  when  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse  is  perfectly  healthy, 
adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  condition  of  the  infant's  digestive  organs, 
and  sufficient  in  quantity,  indigestion  may  be  produced  by  the  prac- 
tice too  commonly  pursued,  of  giving  to  the  child,  occasionally,  a  por- 
tion of  artificial  food,  often  of  the  most  indigestible  quality.     Pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  first  molar  teeth,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, no  other  nourishment  is  required  than  the  breast-milk  of 
the  mother;  and  every  kind  of  food  which  differs  materially  in  its 
qualities  from  the  latter,  will  produce  serious  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.     We  have  seldom  known  an  infant,  to  whom  there  was 
given,  in  addition  to  its  mother's  milk,  any  of  the  various  compounds 
of  bread  and  water,  bread  and  milk,  flour  and  milk,  and  the  like  ''  vile* 
nursery  compounds,"  who  has  not  suffered  from  indigestion,  and  often 
from  severe  irritation  or  even  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tmes.   Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  being  more  certainly  produced, 
in  the  generality  of  these  cases,  by  the  carminatives,  antacids,  and 
opiates,  administered  to  relieve  tl^e  vomiting,  expel  the  wind,  and  allay 
tbe  griping  caused  by  the  improper  diet. 

Slight  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  frequently  attendant  upon  the 
pocess  of  dentition,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  gums 
oeiag  extended  to  the  digestive  organs ;  they  seldom,  however,  occur 
^luy  extent,  unless  when  too  much  food,  or  food  of  too  stimulating 
Equality  is  allowed  at  this  period. 

Children  too  early  weaned  are  especially  liable  to  be  troubled  with 
Indigestion,  as  well  as  those  who,  weaned  at  a  proper  period,  are  placed 
Mediately  upon  a  too  rich  and  stimulating,  or  otherwise  unfitting  diet. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea — more  or  less  griping  pain  of  the  bowels — 
^  rapid  emaciation,  are  the  prominent  symptoms  induced.  The 
otters  vomited  consist  usually  of  the  partially  digested  aliment,  often 
^t  decidedly  sour  or  rancid  smell: — the  dejections  from  the  bowels 
ireiimilar  in  character.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  food  taken  into 
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the  stomach  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  discharged 
entirely  unchanged,  vhile  little  or  no  yomiting  is  present.  The  ap- 
petite often  oontinaes  unabated,  or  is  even  increased ;  but,  from  the 
disturbance  or  suspension  of  the  digestive  process,  the  nutrition  of  the 
system  ceases,  and  the  child  dies  from  inanition ;  in  many  cases,  how* 
ever,  the  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  reflected  upon  the  brain, 
and  violent  convulsions  supervene ;  or  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  occur. 

In  children  brought  up  by  the  hand,  or  improperly  fed  subsequently 
to  weaning,  indigestion  occasionally  occurs,  attended  by  symptoms  of 
considerable  severity.  There  is  generally  loss  of  appetite,  peevishness, 
restlessness  and  want  of  sleep;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
white  or  yellowish  mucus ;  the  breath  is  often  sour,  and,  in  some  cases, 
aphthae  appear  upon  the  parietes  of  the  mouth.  There  is  constant  diar- 
rhoea, intense  thirst,  and  great  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  The  diar- 
rhoea, after  a  time,  frequently  diminishes,  or  ceases  entirely,  but  soon 
returns  with  increased  violence — the  discharges  being  a  thin,  serous 
fluid  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  and  exhaling  a  strong  aoid 
Smell.  The  face  and  extremities  become  cold;  the  pulse  small  and 
irregular ;  the  respiration  quick  and  short.  The  countenance  becomes 
shrunken  and  pale.  The  child  utters  continually  a  low  piteous  moan, 
or  lies  upon  his  back,  with  the  eyes  fixed,  glassy,  and  half  closed.  No 
pain  or  tenderness  is  indicated  upon  gentle  pressure  of  the  abdomen; 
the  latter,  however,  is  often  greatly  swollen  and  tympanitic.  The  child 
becomes  more  and  more  exhausted,  and  finally,  expires  quietly,  and 
without  convulsions. 

This  appears  to  constitute  that  form  of  disease  which  is  described 
by  Camercr,  Pommer,  Hergt,  Romberg,  Droste,  and  others,  as  gas- 
tromalacia;  the  stomach  and  intestines  generally  presenting,  aftw 
death,  a  gelatinous  softening  of  their  parietes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  but  without  any  indications  of  inflammation;  the  softening 
appearing  to  depend  upon  a  diminished  cohesion  of  the  tissues — the 
result  of  disordered  or  suspended  nutrition. 

In  older  children,  indigestion  is  usually  the  result  of  too  much  or 
improper  food.  Over-feeding  is  among  the  most  common  of  its  causes, 
and  is  often  induced  by  parents  supposing  that  the  strength  and 
growth  of  the  body  are  best  promoted  by  a  large  amount  of  animal 
food.  Acid  and  unripe  fruits,  and  the  cakes  and  confectionery,  with 
which  children  are  so  apt  to  overload  their  stomachs,  very  generally 
produce  an  attack  of  indigestion,  attended  with  excessive  nausea,  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression  about  the  prsecordia,  severe  griping 
pains  of  the  bowels,  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  repeated  vomiting 
and  a  copious  diarrhoea ;  the  attack  being  succeeded,  in  some  cases, 
by  long-continued  loathing  of  food;  and  in  others,  by  an  augmented 
appetite;  this  difference  depending,  probably,  upon  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  irritation  produced  in  the  stomach. 

The  affection  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  we  have  described  as  indi- 
gestion, is  unattended  with  febrile  excitement;  it  is  essentially  a  die* 
turbance  or  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  ia 
consequence  of  the  food  taken  being  too  great  in  quantity,  or  un- 
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adapted  in  quality  to  iindergo  the  changes  necessary  to  its  proper  as- 
similation. We  musty  however,  recollect,  that  in  all  eases,  more  or 
lass  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  pro^ 
duoed,  and  that  if  the  causes  of  the  disease  i^e  continued,  inflamma- 
tion of  that  tissue  will  be  very  liable  to  ensue ;  or,  if  this  be  not  the 
case,  from  defective  nutrition  alone,  softening  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  a  disorganization  of  other  organs  may  result. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
as  it  occurs  during  mfancy  and  childhood,  these  having  been  already 
pointed  out.  They  are,  chiefly,  uneasiness  after  eating,  fretfulness 
and  peevishness,  nausea,  griping  or  colicky  pains,  and  frequent  acid 
eructations,  followed  by  vomiting,  and  generally  by  diarrhoea,  the 
matters  discharged  by  vomiting  and  stool  being  the  food  taken,,  par- 
tially or  not  at  all  altered,  and  exhaling  a  sour  or  rancid  odour,  and 
occasionally  mixed  with  yellow  or  greenish  bile ;  the  absence  of  febrile 
symptoms  and  of  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium ;  more  or  less  emacia- 
tion ;  with  paleness  of  the  surface,  and,  occasionally,  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  bowels.  The  appetite  is  often  unimpaired  or  even  in- 
ereasad.  Not  unfrequently  the  irritation  is  reflected  from  the  bowels 
upon  the  brain,  producing  convulsions ;  or  upon  the  nerves  of  the  la- 
lynx,  producing  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  glottis;  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  take  place.  In  other  cases,  the 
vomiting  or  purging  continuing  unabated,  extreme  emaciation  ensues, 
and  the  child  dies  from  inanition. 

When  indigestion  is  properly  treated  in  its  early  stages,  it  is  gene- 
rally a  very  manageable  disease,  and  even  at  a  later  period  it  may 
often  be  remedied;  but  protracted  cases,  especially  when  we  find  it 
difficult  to  remove  its  cause,  and  when  excessive  marasmus  has  oc- 
conred,  very  generally  terminate  fatally. 

The  dissections  in  cases  of  simple  indigestion  have  been  very  rare ; 
death  seldom  taking  place  excepting   in   protracted   cases,  or  until 
atructural  changes  have  occurred  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  some 
other  organ.    Traces  of  inflammation  are  occasionally  observed  in  the 
nucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intestines;   more  commonly, 
luywever,  there  is  a  pale,  anaemic  condition  of  the  membrane,  with 
loftening,  sometimes  in  circumscribed  patches,  and  in  other  cases  in* 
Tdlving  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  or 
nnall  intestines.     This  softening  is  evidently  the  effect  of  imperfect 
or  suspended  nutrition ;  it  is  also  often  met  with  in  the  brain  and 
other  organs.     Portions  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  generally  distended 
tith  gas,  and  have  a  transparent  appearance,  from  the  small  amount 
of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  the  paleness  of  all  the  coats.     A  quantity 
rf  white  frothy  mucus  is  frequently  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
^es.    Invagination  of  the  intestines  is  also  a  very  common  occur- 
rence. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  indigestion  consists  almost  entirely  in 
tke  removal  of  the  cause  by  which  the  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  has  been  produced. 

la  young  infants,  when  mere  repletion  of  the  stomach  produces  a 
icgorgitation  or  vomiting  of  the  milk,  we  have  already  pointed  out 
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the  proper  remedy;  namely,  preventing  the  infant  from  sucking  too 
much  at  a  time,  and  being  careful  not  to  place  it  too  often  at  the 
breast;  and  when  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  such  as  to  cause 
the  ejection  of  its  contents  upon  the  slightest  motion  communicated 
to  the  infant,  being  careful  to  allow  it  to  remain  at  perfect  rest  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  at  the  breast.  A  young  infant  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  perfect  quietness,  and  generally  to  sleep,  after  suck- 
ing, and  the  interfering  with  this  inclination  is  seldom  unattended 
with  injury.  Rude  dandling,  jogging  upon  the  knee  or  in  the  cradle, 
jolting  in  the  arms,  or  even  carrying  a  young  infant  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  is  at  all  times  improper,  but  particularly  so  imme- 
diately after  taking  it  from  the  breast. 

Whenever  the  milk  of  the  mother  is  found  to  disagree  with  the  in- 
fant's stomach,  if  the  cause  of  this  be  under  the  control  of  diet  and 
regimen,  it  should  be  at  once  removed. 

When  the  cause  cannot  be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  mother's 
milk,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  result  from  the  injudicious  over- 
loading of  the  infant's  stomach  with  some  kind  of  pap  or  panada,— 
articles  which  are  invariably  injurious,  even  when,  from  a  deficient 
supply  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  additional  aliment  is  re- 
quired. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  infant's  diet,  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  should  be  promoted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  followed  by  gentle  friction  of  the  surface ;  and  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  child  should  be  carried  into  the  open  air  daily. 
Riding  short  distances  in  an  open  carriage,  or  sailing  in  a  boat,  when 
practicable,  will  invariably  be  found  advantageous.  The  body  should 
be  preserved  of  a  proper  and  equable  temperature,  by  appropriate 
clothing,  and  by  rooms  sufficiently  heated  in  winter,  and  well  venti- 
lated in  summer. 

Medicine  of  any  kind  will  seldom  be  required.  When  considerable 
nausea  and  retching  occur  without  free  vomiting,  it  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  unload  the  stomach  by  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha.  If 
considerable  acidity  of  the  stomach  exists,  a  dose  of  calcined  magnesia 
may  be  given ;  or,  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  a  dose  of  equal  parts 
of  magnesia  and  rhubarb ;  if  diarrhoea  be  present,  the  simple  creta- 
ceous mixture,  or  what  we  prefer,  the  prepared  chalk  in  powder,  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  will  be  proper. 

R. — CretaB  ppt.  3J. 

IpecacuanbsQ,  puW.  gr«  y.  ad  ig. — 
M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One,  to  be  repeated  every  three  hours. 

Dr.  Kuhn  preferred,  in  all  cases  of  acidity  affecting  the  alimentary 
canal  of  children,  and  unattended  with  inflammation,  the  aqua  ammo- 
nia, to  either  the  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  lime.  He  prescribed  it  in 
the  following  formula. 

R.— Aq.  puroc,  giij. 

Gum.  acacioQ  pulv.  T)ij. 
Sacch.  alb.  puraj,  3ij. 
Aq.  cinnamom.  simpl.  yel, 
Aq.  anisi,  388. — M.  et  adde 
Aquse  ammonieB,  vi\i  xWiij. — ^Ixxz. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  circnmstaneet. 
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When  the  infant  is  troubled  with  severe  griping  pains,  the  warm 
lath,  frictions  with  some  anodyne  liniment,  followed  by  warm  fomenta- 
tions  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  use  of  the  aqua  ammonia  as  directed 
1^  Dr.  Kuhn,  will  be  found  in  many  cases  to  afford  prompt  relief. 

The  remedy  from  which  we  have  seen  the  best  effects  to  result  in 
the  oolic  of  children  from  indigestion,  is  a  combination  of  magnesia, 
extract  of  hyoscyamuSi  calomel,  and  ipecacuhana.^  In  some  cases, 
a  few  drops  of  aq.  camphora,  or  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  camphor, 
will  promptly  allay  the  colicky  pain.*  Three  to  five  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  mixed  with  a  little  sweetened  water,  and  repeated  in 
ibe  course  of  an  hour,  will,  also,  often  produce  a  decidedly  favourable 
effect. 

>  B. — Magoerin  oale.  9^88.  ad.  3J.  '  K. — Camphone,  3J.  Bolve  in 

Ext  Hjosejami,  gr.  Ti^.  ad.  zg.  JEtber.  Sulphuric.  ^. 

PuIy.  Ipecac,  gr.  iij.  Add  thirty  drops  of  this  solution  to  one 

Calomel  gr.  iij. — M.  f.  chart  No.  ounce  of  simple  aniseed  water,  with 

zy.  two  drachms  of  refined  sugar.     The 

One  to  be  given  eyerj  two  or  three  hours.  dose  is  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child. 

When,  however,  the  pain  is  very  intense,  and  is  not  promptly  allayed 
by  the  remedies  already  enumerated,  a  dose  of  tincture  of  opium, 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child,  may  be  given,  in  a  little  sweetened 
aniseed  water,  or  it  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  enema  com- 
bined with  thin  starch.  Great  caution  should,  however,  be  observed 
in  the  employment  of  opiate  enemata  in  the  affections  of  infants — 
neither  to  resort  to  them  unnecessarily,  nor  to  repeat  them  too  often. 
The  opiate  should  be,  also,  in  small  doses,  and  its  effects  carefully 
watched,  as  very  minute  doses  of  the  tincture  of  opium  have,  even  when 
injected  into  the  rectum,  not  unfrequently  proved  fatal  to  infants. 

In  cases  of  indigestion  attended  with  frequent  and   copious  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  it  will,  occasionally,  be  prudent  to  administer 
Bome  slight  astringent.  .  The  tincture  of  kino  will,  in  general,  very 
ffomptly  suspend  the  diarrhoea;  it  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
the  cretaceous  mixture. 

B. — Mucilag.  G.  acacioD,  ^ij. 
Sacch.  alb.  puras,  3g. 
Aq.  cinnamom.  ^. 
CretsB,  ppt.  9U- 
Tine.  Kino,  3J.  ad  Tij. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  cases  of  indigestion  from  too  early  weaning,  when  practicable, 
)b infant  should  be  reapplied  to  the  breast,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  effected, 
U  should  be  confined  entirely  to  milk  and  water,  sweetened  with  loaf 
BQgar,  as  directed  in  our  section  on  the  diet  of  infants. 

The  indigestion  occurring  at  the  period  of  weaning  is  usually  very 
JCidily  managed  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet,  the  warm  bath,  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  re- 
o^OYal  of  any  symptom  of  unusual  severity  that  may  occur  by  the  re- 
iD^es  already  detailed. 

In  the  indigestion  of  older  children,  it  will  be  proper,  in  most  cases, 
te  idminister  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  followed,  if  the  bowels  are 
inoch  disturbed,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb ;  after 
18 
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which,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  as  well  in  regard  to  qnality  as 
to  qnantity,  will,  in  general,  very  speedily  remove  every  unpleasant 
symptom,  and  restore  the  regularity  and  activity  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion. Confining  the  patient,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  milk  and  farina- 
ceous diet  alone,  or  with  the  occasional  use  of  plain  meat  broths,  with 
the  addition  of  rice  or  crackers,  will  be  proper.  All  species  of  pastry 
and  confectionery,  crude  and  acescent  fruits,  and  flatulent  vegetables, 
should  be  strictly  proscribed. 

Every  case  of  indigestion  occurring  in  children  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  cautiously  watched,  and  if  any  symptom  indicative  of 
the  occurrence  of  even  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  in  any  part  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  be  detected;  if  the  skin  be* 
comes  dry  and  parched,  the  tongue  red  at  its  edges  and  extremity, 
and  coated  on  its  upper  surface  with  a  whitish  mucus ;  or  if  increased 
heat  of  the  epigastrium,  with  tenderness  or  pain  upon  pressure,  are 
found  to  exist,  leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  with  cool 
mucilaginous  drinks  internally,  will  be  demanded. 

In  protracted  cases,  with  entire  suspension  of  the  function  of  the 
stomach — the  food  and  drinks  passing  through  the  bowels  without 
change  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  taken — but  Tittle  can  in  general  be 
done  to  prevent  a  fatal  result.  In  some  cases  much  benefit,  however, 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  cold  infusion  of  bark,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  chalybeate  wine  in  small  doses — one  or  two  drops  of 
the  first,  and  from  three  to  six  of  the  latter,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 
We  have  occasionally  seen  good  efiects  result  from  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  combined  with  hyoscyamus  and  acetate  of  lead. 

R. — Ext.  Hyosoyami,  gr.  yj.  ad  viij. 
Carb.  Ferri,  gr.  xxiv.  ad  xxxvj. 
Acetat.  plumbi,  gr.  xij. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  giyen  e?erj  three  hours. 

Friction  along  the  spino  with  the  weak  liniment  of  ammonia,  re- 
peated daily,  and  frequent  exposure  to  the  open  air,  by  riding  in  a 
carriage,  will,  in  general,  be  found  useful.  The  diet  should  consist 
exclusively  of  beef-tea  or  milk,  with  the  addition  of  rice  flour  or 
arrowroot.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  tannin,  or  of  the  pure  sul- 
phate of  alumina  in  these  cases,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say — never 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  trial  of  them. 

In  that  form  of  infantile  indigestion  in  which  softening  of  the  Bto* 
mach  is  most  likely  to  occur,  trial  may  be  made  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  iron,  which  appears  to  have  frequently  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  stomach,  in  the  hands  of  Pommer,  Hergt^ 
Gamerer,  Droste,  and  others. 

R. — Ferri  hydrochlorid.  gr.  x.  ad  xt. 
Mucil.  Q.  AcaciaB,  5iij. 
Sacch.  alb.  pur.  zg. — M. 
A  dessert-spoonful  to  be  gi?eii  every  hour. 


Or, 


B. — Tinct.  Ferri.  sesquichlorid. 
Extract  cinchona;,  a*  9^8* 
Aq.  flor.  aurant.  ^ij. 
Syrup,  cort.  aurant  §j. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  hour. 
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2.— Gastritis.   Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

Inflammation  of  the  macous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  of  more  frequent 
occiirrenoe  daring  infancy  and  childhood  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  Yaries  in  degree,  in  different  cases,  from  a  slight  erytbematic  in- 
flammation, confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  gastric  macous  mem- 
brane, and  attended  by  symptoms  so  obscure  as  to  cause  its  exists 
encc,  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  be  entirely  overlooked;  to  an  intense 
inflammation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  of  a  yery  decided  and  violent  character,  and 
rapidly  producing  disorganization  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  seated. 
It  18  seldom  that  the  stomach  is  alone  affected;  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and  the  other 
small  intestines. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  gastritis  in  the  infant  are  retching  or 
vomiting;  increased  heat  and  tension  of  the  epigastrium;  shrinking 
and  painful  cries  when  this  part  is  compressed ;  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  distress ;  a  dry,  parched  skin ;  redness  of  the 
point  and  edges  of  the  tongue;  a  coating  of  white  mucus  over  its 
surface,  through  which  the  enlarged  and  florid  papillsd  protrude; 
great  restlessness;  a  small  and  contracted  pulse,  often  greatly  in- 
creased in  frequency;  augmented  thirst,  and  generally,  aversion  from 
food.  These  symptoms  vary  in  intensity,  in  different  cases,  and  are 
often  complicated  with  others,  arising  from  disease  of  adjoining  or 
remote  organs,  by  which  the  gastritis  has  been  preceded,  or  which 
became  developed  simultaneously  with,  or  subsequently  to  its  occur- 
rence. 

The  most  constant  symptoms  are,  frequent  vomiting,  heat,  tension, 
ind  pain  upon  pressure  of  the  epigastrium,  and  an  expression  of 
eountenance  indicative  of  suffering. 

The  vomiting  is  most  liable  to  occur  upon  any  drink  or  food  being 
taken  into  the  stomach,  which  is  almost  immediately  rejected.  The 
Tomiting  is  occasionally  attended  with  considerable  retching,  and  is 
evidently,  in  severe  cases,  a  cause  of  much  suffering  to  the  patient. 
The  matters  vomited  are  the  food  and  drinks  taken,  or  a  thick,  ropy, 
or  frothy  mucus,  often  mixed  with  yellow  or  greenish  bilious  matter; — 
brownish  or  dark  brown,  and  even  bloody  discharges  are  occasion- 
allf  observed.  The  matters  vomited  are  not  unfrequently  decidedly 
leid. 

Some  degree  of  heat  and  tension  of  the  epigastrium  is  seldom 
jWnt.  These  symptoms  are  at  first  generally  slight;  but  when  the 
infismmation  of  the  stomach  is  fully  established,  and  of  any  degree 
rf intensity,  the  heat  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  are  usually  very 
oonsiderable ;  the  heat  of  this  part,  in  many  cases,  being  the  more 
■irked,  from  the  temperature  of  the  surface  generally  not  being 
ingmented,  while  that  of  the  lower  extremities  is  perhaps  reduced. 
Ike  teodemess  of  the  epigastrium  may  be  detected  only  upon  pres- 
^e;  by  the  patient  starting  and  moaning,  or  crying  out  with  the  pecu- 
^r  icate  tone  belonging  to  the  cry  from  pain ;  or  it  may  be  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  slightest  touch  a  source  of  suffering,  and  to 
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cause  the  patient  to  lie  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  In 
these  cases,  the  countenance,  as  well  as  the  restlessness  and  constant 
cries  of  the  infant,  indicate  the  severity  of  its  suffering.  When  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  express  his  feelings,  he,  in  general,  complains 
of  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach.  When  the  gastric  pain  is  seTere, 
respiration  is  short  and  quick,  and  performed,  almost  exclusiyelj,  by 
the  ribs. 

Diarrhoea  is  commonly  present ;  the  matters  discharged  from  the 
bowels  being  at  first  faecal,  but,  subsequently,  similar  to  those  ejected 
by  vomiting.  Gastritis  is  occasionally,  however,  attended  with  con- 
stipation. 

The  disease  is  often,  especially  in  young  infants,  unattended, 
throughout,  with  any  degree  of  febrile  excitement;  occasionally,  how- 
ever,  there  is  considerable  fever,  with  a  hot  and  burning  skin,  qniek 
and  frequent  pulse,  and  delirium,  or  a  tendency  to  coma.  In  general, 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  remittent,  with  exacerbations  toward  eve- 
ning or  even  later. 

Gastritis  may  terminate  in  resolution,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  or 
in  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  whole  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  causing  a  perforation  of  the  organ. 

In  violent  cases,  great  prostration  of  strength,  attended  with  profuse 
perspiration  about  the  head  and  face,  subsequently  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  hiccough,  cold  extremities,  a  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  and  often  convulsions,  early  occur,  and  are,  generdly, 
speedily  followed  by  death. 

The  disease  may  become  chronic,  and  continue  for  a  length  of  time, 
with  occasional  vomiting — some  degree  of  tenderness  and  tension  of 
the  epigastrium — irregular  appetite — occasional  diarrhoea,  alternating 
with  costiveness — a  dry  and  harsh  condition  of  the  surface — febrile 
symptoms  of  a  remittent  character — and  progressive  emaciation. 
White  softening  of  the  stomach,  with  perforation,  may  occur  in  these 
cases ;  or,  the  brain  may  become  affected,  and  effusion  in  that  organ 
take  place ;  or,  tubercles  becoming  developed  in  the  lungs,  the  patient 
may  die  with  all  the  symptoms  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

The  causes  of  gastritis  in  children  are,  either  instating  substances 
— improper  or  deteriorated  articles  of  food,  or  some  acrid  or  poisonous 
matter — introduced  into  the  stomach;  cold  and  moisture  applied  to 
some  portion  of  the  surface ;  sudden  alternations  of  temperature ;  the 
sudden  suppression  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  of  the  discharge  from 
ulcerations  behind  the  ears.  In  many  cases,  particularly  in  young  in- 
fants, the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  preceded  by  an  attack  of 
stomatitis ;  in  others,  the  stomatitis  occurs  subsequently  to  gastritiB. 

The  disease  would  appear  to  prevail,  occasionally,  as  an  epidemie. 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  however,  rarely  occurs  in  children  as  a 
primary  affection ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  becomes  developed 
in  the  course  of  other  diseases. 

The  appearances  observed  after  death,  are  injection  and  redness, 
with  thickening,  or  a  softened  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  redness  may  consist  in  simple  injection  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, and  present  an  arborescent  arrangement : — this  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
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slighter  cases  of  the  disease : — ^when  the  inflammation  is  more  intense^ 
the  redness  is  more  or  less  diffase ;  or  it  occurs  in  patches  of  a  greater 
or  less  extent — or  in  irregnlar  striae,  which  follow,  generally,  the  coarse 
of  the  eormgations  of  the  stomach,  or  in  numerous,  closely  approxi- 
mated red  points.  {Billard.)  The  stomach  often  contains  a  quantity 
of  thick,  tenacioos  mucus.  The  papillae,  or  villosities  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  appear  occasionally  to  be  somewhat  enlarged.  In  a  few 
cases,  large  patches  of  curd-like  exudation  adhere  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane;— in  others,  the  follicles  of  the  stomach  are  morbidly  developed, 
forming  a  number  of  small,  rounded  granulations,  of  a  white  colour, 
terminating  in  a  black  point;  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  the 
seat  of  aphthous  ulcerations,  or  of  ulceration  extending  through  the  in- 
ner and  middle  coats. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  terminates  in  gangrene, 
which  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  (we  have  never  met  with  a 
single  ease,)  sloughs  of  various  extent,  implicating  the  whole  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  occur,  which,  on  becoming  detached,  give  rise  to 
perforations;  or  the  mucous  membrane  alone  may  be  reduced  to  a 
gangrenous  condition. 

In  cases  of  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane alone  may  be  found  reduced  to  a  jelly-like  consistence ;  or  the 
softening  may  extend  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  rendering  them 
liable  to  be  perforated  by  the  slightest  force;  or  a  complete  perfora- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  have  occurred.  All  these  conditions 
may  exist  in  the  same  stomach  at  difierent  points.  These  softenings, 
or  perforations,  occur  especially  at  the  great  curvature,  seldom  extend- 
ing beyond  the  most  depending  parts.  Some  observers,  however,  de- 
icribe  the  softening  as  involving,  occasionally,  the  greater  part  of  the 
aracons  membrane.  Distinct  traces  of  inflammation  are  frequently 
observed  surrounding  the  softened  parts;  and  the  parietes  of  the  sto- 
mach often  present  a  serous  infiltration. 

Billiet  and  Barthez  describe  the  softening  as  being,  in  some  cases, 
to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  slightest  scraping  the  mucous  membrane 
a  reduced  to  a  soft  amorphous  mass,  leaving  bare  the  submucous  tis- 
ne.  This  degree  of  softening  occurs  only  in  very  severe  cases,  and 
coincides  almost  always  with  a  decided  uniform  redness  of  the  stomach. 
Ifi  the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  the  mucous  membrane,  which  still  pre- 
Borves  a  certain  degree  of  consistence,  gives  way  upon  the  slightest 
■oratching,  and  is  thus  easily  removed.  (Maladies  dea  Enfans^  Tome 
l',444.) 

Many  pathologists  have  denied  the  connexion,  in  any  instance,  of 
softening  of  the  stomach  with  inflammation,  and  maintain  that,  in  the 
ougority  of  cases,  it  is  a  cadaveric  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the 
^on  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  tissues  of  the  organ;  others,  with 
'*eger,  Zeller,  and  Camerer,  refer  it  to  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the 
■tomach,  with  increased  acidity  of  the  gastric  fluid,  by  which  the  sto- 
^h  is  dissolved  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient.  A  somewhat 
■inular  opinion  is  entertained  by  Laisn^,  Chaussier,  Desbarreaux,  Ber- 
fiud,  and  others. 
Dr.  Messner  gives  a  table  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases,  in 
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which  softening,  either  of  the  stomach,  oesophagos  or  intestines,  or  of 
the  lung^,  or  hemorrhagic  erosion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  ex- 
isted. From  the  facts  developed  by  these  he  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions:  ^'The  so  called  softening  of  the  alimentary  canal  aod 
lungs  is  a  result  of  the  fermentative  action  which  occurs  primarily  in 
cholera,  and  secondarily  in.  the  other  affections  of  children.  Softening 
can  invade  the  mucous  membrane  during  life ;  perforation  of  all  the 
coats  occurs  first  after  death.  It  is  rarely  an  object  of  diagnoaiai 
never  one  of  therapeutics." 

Herrich  and  Popp,  {Der  PWtzliehen  Tod.j)  give  a  table  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  cases,  in  which  softening  of  the  stomach  was  discovered 
after  death,  under  various  morbid  conditions  and  in  various  ages.  In 
no  one  of  which  cases  were  symptoms  observed  that  would  have 
enabled  any  one  to  declare  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  that 
softening  would  be  found  upon  a  post  mortem  examination. 

Without  denying  that  the  stomach  may  be  dissolved  after  death,  in 
consequence  of  the  generation  in  its  cavity  of  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
being  well  aware  that  a  softening  of  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  produced  by  causes  affect- 
ing the  nutrition,  and  impairing  the  cohesion  of  the  various  tissues, 
altogether  independent  of  inflammation,  we  are  still  convinced,  from 
the  result  of  our  own  observations,  that  th^  gelatinous  softenings,  so 
frequently  observed  in  children  who  have  died  of  acute  gastritis,  is  in- 
variably the  effect  of  intense  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  other 
tissues  of  the  stomach. 

Increased  redness  and  softening  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane^ 
remark  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  when  they  occur  together,  are  suffi- 
cient indications  of  inflammation,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  oan 
be  no  doubt,  when  to  these  is  added  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  general,  the  thickened  parts  project  slightly  above  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  membrane,  but  without  its  limits  being  marked 
by  a  decided  boundary.  Tho  thickening  often  occupies  several  very 
small  portions  of  the  membrane,  very  near  to  each  other.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  swelling  of  the  villi,  rendering  them  projecting,  firnii 
and  enlarged.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is,  in  consequence, 
rendered  rough  or  granulated  like  chagrin.  This  appearance  coin- 
cides most  frequently  with  a  more  general  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  indicates  a  violent  inflammation. 

The  subjacent  tissues  of  the  stomach  are  not  involved  in  the  thick' 
ening.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  particularly  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  chronic  character,  the  submucous  tissue  becomes 
somewhat  hypertrophied,  fibrous,  hard,  and  resistant,  the  part  feels 
heavy,  and  as  if  its  substance  were  increased. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  is  that  proper  in  cases  of  inflammation 
generally,  modified  somewhat  by  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms;  and  if  the 
attack  be  one  of  considerable  intensity,  occurring  in  a  robust  and 
plethoric  child,  and  not  too  young  to  permit  a  vein  to  be  opened  in  the 
arm,  general  bloodletting  will  be  found  of  advantage.  The  necessity 
for  a  repetition  of  the  leeches  will  depend  upon  the  particular  charac- 
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ter  of  the  attack,  and  the  effects  produced  bj  the  first  appHcatioD. 
Should  the  tenderness  and  beat  of  the  epigastrium  continue  with  little 
abatement^  after  the  first  application  of  the  leeches,  it  will  be  proper 
to  renew  them.  In  general,  however,  a  less  number  will  be  required 
than  at  first.  The  leeches  should  be  followed  by  warm  fomentations, 
or  by  a  soft  emollient  cataplasm  over  the  epigastrium ; — the  fomen- 
tations and  cataplasm  being  renewed  at  short  intervals.  The  occa- 
fional  use  of  pediluvia  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mustard,  will,  in  general,  be  productive  of  good  effects, 
and  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  diet  and  drink  of  the  child  should  be  composed  exclusively  of 
lome  simple  mucilage,  as  gum-water,  or  water  in  which  the  pith  of 
sassafras  or  the  slippery  elm  bark  has  been  infused.  These  should  be 
given  cold,  and  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  The  occasional  adminis- 
tration of  a  spoonful  of  cold  water,  we  have  found  to  be  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  patient,  and  often  to  remain  upon  the  stomach,  when 
everything  else  is  instantly  rejected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  if  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  suck  so 
long  as  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  continues,  excepting  at  long 
interyals,  and  for  a  very  short  period  each  time. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  'exists,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
administering  remedies  internally,  in  this  disease ;  some  proscribing 
them  entirely,  trusting  the  cure  of  the  inflammation  exclusively  to 
external  means;  while  others  think  it  very  necessary  to  administer,  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  some  mild  purgative,  especially  if  a  costive 
state  of  the  bowels  exists. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit,  immediately  after  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  or  the  employment  of  general  bleeding, 
vhen  this  has  been  indicated  and  admissible,  to  administer  to  the  pa- 
tient calomel  in  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals — say  from  the 
tixth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  every  one  or  two  hours.     This  wo  have 
known,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  suspend,  very  promptly,  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  a  favourable  change  in  the 
symptoms  generally.     In  cases  attended  with  frequent  thin,  acid  eva- 
eoations  from  the  bowels,  the  calomel  we  have  found  very  generally  to 
irrest  the  diarrhoea,  and  render  the  stools  of  a  more  consistent  and 
Bitoral  appearance.     We  ordinarily  combine  with  each  dose  of  the 
tdomel  a  grain  or  two  of  calcined  magnesia,  and  give  it  mixed  in  a 
little  mucilage:  but  where  there  exists  a  very  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach  we  direct  the  calomel,  combined  with  a  few  grains  of  pow- 
l«red  gum  acacia,  to  be  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  the  child  being 
ikortly  afterwards  given  to  drink  a  spoonful  of  thin  mucilage. 

After  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  somewhat  reduced,  a  blister 
to  the  epigastrium  will  often  be  found  of  essential  service ;  when  too 
•wrly  applied,  blisters,  however,  have  appeared  to  us  to  do  more  harm 
tliaa  good.  The  blister  should  be  kept  on  only  sufficiently  long  to  pro- 
Inoe  a  redness  of  the  skin,  and  then  removed,  and  the  epigastrium 
Wered  with  a  common  bread-and-milk  poultice.  In  young  children 
gr^t  inconvenience,  and  often  severe  and  protracted  suffering  have 
keen  the  result  of  a  blister  being  allowed  to  remain  until  vesication 
occors. 
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Inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  its  most  acute  form  is  often  attended 
with  a  condition  of  the  pulse  and  surface,  and  a  degree  of  extreme  pros- 
tration, which  have  induced  the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  sup- 
pose that  some  remedy  adapted  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient^ 
was  demanded;  in  every  instance,  however,  its  use  will  be  found  to 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  hurry  on  a  fatal  result.  In  these  eases, 
of  extreme  prostration,  with  a  cool  skin,  and  small  thready  pulse,  we 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  beneficial  results,  from  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath,  repeated  daily — in  some  instances,  night  and  morning. 

The  chronic  form  of  gastritis  is  to  be  treated  by  a  mild,  unirritating 
diet,  of  some  farinaceous  preparation,  with  milk — by  the  warm  bath — 
and  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  frequently  repeated.  In  this  form  of 
the  disease,  we  have  derived  great  advantage  from  small  doses  of  CMr 
lomel,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

R. — Calomel,  gr.  iij. — It. 

Magnes.  calc.  gr.  xxxyj. 

Ipecftcoanhss,  gr.  iy — iij. 

Ext.  hjoBcjami,  gr.  ir. — yj. — M.  f.  chart  No.  z^. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

If  a  frequent  and  troublesome  diarrhoea  is  present,  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 

In  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  attended  with  gelatinous  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach — the  occurrence  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  attack ;  the  yellowish  or  greenish  matters  ejected  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  latter  particularly  being  often  extremely  acid; 
the  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  the  habitual  expression  of  suffering 
which  the  countenance  of  the  patient  assumes,  and  the  general  state 
of  prostration  that  early  ensues — the  most  energetic  treatment  is  de- 
manded, from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease.  The  remedies  differ  in 
nothing  from  those  proper  in  other  cases  of  acute  gastritis.  The  early 
and  judicious  detraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  leeches,  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  the  age  of 
the  patient,  will  often  promptly  abate  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disorganization  of  the  stomach  or 
limit  its  extent. 

In  cases  attended  with  repeated  vomiting,  or  copious  diarrhoea,  and 
with  a  rapid  depression  of  the  powers  of  life — where  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  a  gelatiniform  softening  of  the  stomach, — Riiliet  and 
Barthez  recommend  the  administration  of  the  gummy  extract  of  opium 
either  in  a  pill  or  dissolved  in  water,  in  doses  of  one  centigramme  eveiT 
two  hours,  until  three  centigrammes  (not  quite  half  a  grain)  shaU. 
be  taken  during  the  day. — When  no  accident  results,  and  when  the 
age  of  the  child  will  permit  of  it,  they  give  the  opium  every  hour  in  the 
same  dose,  stopping  when  five  centigrammes  (rather  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain)  have  been  taken.     When  any  obstacle  exists  to 
the  administration  of  the  remedy  by  the  mouth,  they  recommend  to 
sprinkle,  twice  a  day,  over  a  small  blistered  surface  upon  the  epigas- 
trium, half  a  centigramme  (about  one  twelfth  of  a  grain)  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  hydrochloride  of  iron,  recom- 
mended hy  Pommer,  Hergt,  and  others  in  gelatinous  softening  of  the 
stomach,  is  not  adapted  to  the  softening  from  acate  gastritis ;  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  reported  to  have  been  employed  with  advantage,  were 
eridently  those  from  defective  or  distarbed  nutrition,  unattended  with 
inflammation. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the 
]»tient,  for  a  long  period  after  his  recovery  from  an  attack  of  gastritis, 
as  the  disease  is  one  very  liable  to  relapse  from  slight  causes,  but  par- 
ticularly from  errors  in  diet.  The  food  should  consist,  if  not  of  the 
breast-milk  of  the  mother  or  a  healthy  nurse,  chiefly  of  milk  and  fari- 
naceous articles  in  moderate  quantities.  Gentle  exercise,  at  first 
of  a  passive  kind,  should  be  taken  daily,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
in  the  open  air.  The  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath  should  not  be  neg- 
lected* The  surface  should  be  preserved  of  a  comfortable  and  equal 
temperature,  by  appropriate  clothing,  and  by  rooms  properly  warmed 
and  ventilated  in  cold  weather,  and  cooled  by  the  admission  of  a 
current  of  air,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  during  the  heat  of 
summer. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  treatment  of  gastritis  from  the  acci- 
dental ingestion  of  poisonous  substances  into  the  stomach,  which  oc- 
casionally happens  during  infancy  and  childhood : — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  administration  of  such  articles  as  have  been  found  to  sus- 
pend the  action  of,  or  to  neutralize  whatever  poison  has  been  taken, 
the  same  remedies  precisely  are  demanded,  as  in  the  cases  of  ordinary 
gastritis. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   INTESTINES. 

1.— Enteralgia.— Colic. 

Ihtense  pain  of  the  bowels  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  in- 
fency.  We  have  already  noticed  its  connexion  with  indigestion,  and 
Ae  means  best  adapted  for  its  relief,  in  such  cases.  Enteralgia,  how- 
wcr,  often  occurs  during  infancy,  under  circumstances  where  we  have 
&o  reason  to  suspect,  as  its  cause,  any  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
Action  from  the  bad  quality  or  undue  quantity  of  the  food.  We 
kive  known  it  to  occur  daily,  during  the  first  month  or  two,  and 
J^wly  at  the  same  period  of  the  day — generally  towards  the  latter 
p»rt  of  the  afternoon.  Dewees  remarks  that  it  generally  occurs  be- 
tween four  and  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  while  others  have  noticed  its  oc- 
<svreiice  at  a  regular  period,  in  the  morning  or  forenoon. 

In  most  cases,  this  species  of  colic  is  attended  with  the  formation 
<^  gas  within  the  intestines,  and,  occasionally,  the  tumid  and  tympa- 
nitic state  of  the  abdomen  is  very  considerable.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  flatulence  is  perceptible,  the  paroxysms  of  pain  oc- 
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curring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  being  readily  induced  by  the  feet 
becoming  cold  or  wet. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  cases  of  simple  enteralgia,  never  having  knowa 
death  to  occur  from  it. 

In  slight  attacks  of  colic,  the  infant  becomes  suddenly  very  fretful, 
draws  up  its  knees,  cries  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  resumes  its  usual 
quiet  state,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  These  attacks  may  be 
repeated  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  and  seldom  cease  permanently, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  until  a  portion  of  gas  is  discharged  by  the 
mouth  or  per  anum,  or  an  evacuation  of  faeces,  often  thin  and  frothy, 
takes  place. 

In  more  violent  attacks,  the  infant  commences,  suddenly,  to  utter 
sharp,  piercing  screams,  which  are  often  long  continued,  or  only  inter- 
rupted by  a  few  moments  of  quiet;  the  knees  are  forcibly  drawn  npi, 
or  the  legs  are  drawn  up  and  extended  in  rapid  succession ;  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  occasionally  forcibly  extended,  with  the  head  thrown 
back,  and  the  hands  firmly  clenched.  The  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance indicates  severe  suffering;  the  face  being  occasionally  flashed, 
or  covered  with  large  drops  of  perspiration.  The  abdomen  is  often 
distended,  tense,  and  tympanitic,  or  presents  an  irregular  or  knotted 
surface.  No  pain  is  induced  by  pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  abdo- 
men; gentle  pressure  and  frictions  appear,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  to 
afford  decided  relief. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  in  this  form  of 
colic,  the  child,  immediately  upon  their  cessation,  becomes  quiet, 
cheerful,  and  playful,  and  exhibits  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  indi- 
cate the  severity  of  its  recent  sufferings.  Its  appetite  is  seldom  im- 
paired, the  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  are  in  no  degree  dis- 
turbed or  interrupted,  and  the  general  health  seems,  often,  actually 
to  improve ;  as  Dr.  Dewees  very  correctly  remarks,  some  of  the  fattest 
and  healthiest  children  are  those  affected  with  it.  It  is  a  popular 
nursery  opinion,  that  boys  are  more  subject  to  this  form  of  colic  than 
girls;  but  we  have  not  observed  it  to  occur  more  frequently  in  one  sex 
than  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Parrish  has  described  a  species  of  enteralgia  which  we  have 
occasionally  met  with.  The  child  often  screams  out  suddenly,  throws 
itself  back  and  stiffens  its  body,  as  in  cases  of  flatulent  colic;  th» 
paroxysm  ceases,  generally,  in  a  few  moments,  and  is  succeeded  by  ^ 
state  of  perfect  ease.  Even  when  the  pain  is  less  severe,  the  pecufiair 
motions  and  complaints  of  the  infant  are  such  as  experienced  motherp 
and  nurses  immediately  attribute  to  uneasiness  in  the  cavity  of  th9 
abdomen.  Flatulent  discharges  by  the  mouth  or  anus  are  frequently 
productive  of  great  relief.  The  formation  of  gas  within  the  intestines 
is  generally  very  abundant,  producing,  often,  a  tympanitic  swelling  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  variety  of  enteralgia  consists  in  its  being  ac- 
companied by  a  species  of  convulsion,  resembling  an  epileptic  fit;  from 
which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  patient,  immediately  on  its  cessation, 
becoming  quite  sensible,  and  sometimes  even  playful.     Occasionally, 
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two  or  more  of  these  convulsive  attacks  will  occur  in  quick  succession, 
and  then  days  and  weeks  will  elapse  before  their  return.  If  not 
arrested,  however,  they  become  more  frequent  and  distressing;  and  at 
length  the  infant  is  almost  constantly  affected  with  severe  spasms  or 
partial  convulsions,  and  finally  sinks  under  the  disease. 

It  occurs  usually  in  infants,  between  five  and  twelve  months  of  age. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Parrish,  if  the  child  survive  the 
period  of  dentition,  it  is  usually  safe. 

In  the  only  case  in  which  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  the 

E eater  portion  of  the  small  intestines  were  found  irregularly  contracted, 
ing  reduced,  in  some  parts  for  more  than  an  inch  in  extent,  to  the 
siie  of  a  goose-quill ;  in  other  parts,  the  caliber  of  the  intestine  was 
ahnost  entirely  obliterated,  as  if  it  had  been  tied  with  a  thread.  The 
omentum  was  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a  thick  twine  or  small  rope, 
and  lay  upon  the  arch  of  the  colon.  The  gall-bladder  was  filled  with 
a  light-coloured  glairy  fluid.  No  other  indication  of  disease  was  de- 
tected in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  The  brain  unfortu- 
nately was  not  examined.  • 

The  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  species  of  enteralgia  described  by 
Br.  Parrish,  evidently  result  from  some  degree  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
irritation  being  combined  with  the  neurosthenic  condition  of  the  in- 
testines. 

The  occasional  causes  of  enteralgia  are  but  little  understood.  A 
very  attentive  study  of  the  disease  has  not  enabled  us  to  detect  any 
particular  circumstance  under  which  it  is  most  liable  to  occur.  It  may 
^)pear  at  any  period  between  birth  to  the  termination  of  the  first 
dentition ;  but  we  have  met  with  it,  most  frequently,  within  the  first 
three  or  four  months.  >  It  is  very  commonly  attended  with  an  habitu- 
ally constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  ex- 
cited by  allowing  the  feet  to  become  wet  and  cold.  The  disease  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  any  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  though,  in  very  severe  cases,  we  have  known  enteritis  to 
lecome  developed  at  an  early  period. 

Dr.  Parrish,  who  refers  that  form  of  enteralgia  described  by  him  to 
'intestinal  spasms,"  remarks  that  ''there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  di£Scult  dentition." 

The  treatment  of  enteralgia  may  be  divided  into  that  proper  during 
the  paroxysms,  in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  that 
dariog  the  intervals,  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Daring  the  paroxysms,  the  warm  bath  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen  are  among  our  most  valuable  remedies.  We  have  found 
yrompt  relief  often  to  be  produced,  by  applying  to  the  abdomen,  after 
unmersion  in  the  warm  bath,  a  cataplasm  formed  of  hops  steeped  in 
vana  water  and  enclosed  in  a  thin  gauze  bag.  The  bowels  should  be 
<>pened  by  an  injection  of  warm  water,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  assa- 
foetida,  dissolved  in  milk,  may  be  advantageously  added.  Internally 
ve  have  occasionally  administered,  with  prompt  relief,  a  few  drops  of 
tqaa  camphora,  or  of  spirits  of  turpentine  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Three  to  five  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  given  to  an  infant, 
iod  repeated,  every  one,  two,  0]>  thi^e  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case. 
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When,  however,  the  paroxysm  is  one  of  uncommon  severity,  and 
does  not  promptly  yield  to  the  means  that  have  been  enumerated,  we 
have  never  hesitated  to  administer  an  opiate,  either  by  injection  or  by 
the  month,  graduating  the  dose  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant,  and 
carefully  watching  its  effects  before  venturing  upon  its  repetition.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  effects,  in  the  colic  of  infanta,  of  a 
watery  infusion  of  opium.  Five  grains  of  opium  may  be  infused,  for 
three  hours,  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water ;  the  infusion  being  then 
filtered,  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  to  be  added;  of  this,  ten 
drops  may  be  given,  with  perfect  safety,  to  a  child  within  the  month, 
in  a  little  sweetened  aniseed  water — the  same  dose  being  repeated 
after  an  hour,  if  necessary.  When  the  bowels  are  distended  with  gas, 
prompt  relief  may  be  occasionally  obtained  by  the  introduction  into  the 
rectum  of  a  large  gum  elastic  catheter,  or  a  common  enema  syringe. 

In  the  species  of  enteralgia  described  by  Dr.  Parrish,  he  directs 
the  bowels  to  be  freely  evacuated  by  castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  some 
other  gentle  cathartic ;  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or,  by  leeches 
from  the  abdomen ;  the  child  to  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  antispas- 
modics, particularly  the  assafoetida,  to  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  as 
an  enema.  According  to  the  age  of  the  child,  from  two  to  five  grains 
of  assafoetida  may  be  administered  by  the  mouth  every  two  hours  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  as  an  enema,  repeated, 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  assafoetida 
is  not  retained  upon  the  stomach,  or  produces,  when  injected  into  the 
rectum,  an  unpleasant  irritation,  the  rectified  oil  of  amber,  two  to  five 
drops,  rubbed  up  with  gum  acacia,  loaf  sugar,  and  cinnamon  water,  may 
be  substituted.  If  there  should  be  intense  pain,  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum may  be  combined  with  the  assafoetida  or  oil  of  amber,  or  from 
four  to  eight  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum.  Dr. 
Parrish  likewise  directs  frictions  along  the  spine  with  a  liniment  con^ 
posed  of  oil  of  amber  and  laudanum,  of  each  a  teaspoonful,  and  olive 
oil  and  brandy,  of  each  a  table-spoonful ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  a  large 
blister  to  the  abdomen: — the  distention  of  the  bowels  being  at  the  same 
time  relieved,  by  abstracting  the  accumulated  gas  by  means  of  a 
syringe  introduced  per  anum. 

In  the  few  cases  which  we  have  seen  of  this  form  of  enteralgia,  we 
have  succeeded  in  affording  very  speedy  relief,  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  injections  com- 
posed of  assafoetida  dissolved  in  milk,  and  the  administration  of  a  few 
drops  of  aqua  camphora,  or  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  a  spoonful  of 
sweetened  aniseed  water.  In  severe  cases,  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  behind  each  of  the  ears,  we  have  invariably  found  to  produce 
a  decidedly  beneficial  effect. 

From  the  evident  tendency  to  cerebral  disease  in  these  cases,  we 
have  been  deterred  from  the  use  of  opium,  and  have  never  seen  any 
advantage  to  result  from  the  application  of  a  blister  or  any  stimulating 
embrocation  to  the  abdomen.  A  cataplasm  of  hops  steeped  in  hot 
water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and  then  sprinkled  freely 
with  laudanum,  has  occasionally  been  followed  with  very  decided 
relief.     Frictions  along  the  spine  with  the  oil  of  amber,  as  directed 
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above,  and  the  removal  of  the  gas  from  the  bowels  by  a  tube  or  syringe, 
introdnced  into  the  anus,  are  unquestionably  productive  of  good 
effects. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  patozysms  of  the  usual  form  of  ente- 
lalgia  of  young  infanta,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The  child  appears  to  enjoy  perfect  health ; 
tiie  functions  of  its  organs  generally  are  regularly  performed ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  cause  to  which  the 
production  of  the  disease  can  be  referred.  There  is  frequently,  how- 
ever, an  habitually  inert  condition  of  the  bowels ;  this  we  should  en- 
deavour to  counteract  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  mother, 
which  should  be  composed  principally  of  articles  of  a  laxative  charac- 
ter, and  the  child  should  be  immersed  daily  in  a  warm  bath,  followed 
by  gentle  frictions  over  the  abdomen.  The  occasional  use  of  laxative 
enemata  will  often  be  found  beneficial ;  a  very  good  one  is  that  com- 
posed of  milk  and  molasses,  with  a  slight  addition  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium; or  a  suppository,  formed  of  the  common  resinous  soap,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  shaped  round,  and 
slightly  tapering  to  a  point,  may,  after  being  dipped  in  water,  be 
passed  within  the  anus.  The  introduction  of  a  large-sized  urethra 
bougie  a  few  inches  up  the  rectum  will  generally  cause  an  evacuation, 
and  is  attended  with  less  irritation  and  inconvenience  than  either  in- 
jections or  suppositories.  In  some  cases  of  habitual  costiveness, 
teoording  to  Merriman,  frictions  over  the  abdomen,  daily,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  ounce  of  soap  liniment  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  aloes,  have  been  found  sufficient  to  maintain  a  regular  state 
of  the  bowels. 

We  have  derived  the  best  effects,  as  well  in  counteracting  an  habitu- 
ally costive  habit  in  infants,  as  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  ptkrox- 
^8  of  colic,  from  the  use  of  a  combination  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
ipecacuanha,  and  magnesia,  in  small  doses. 

B. — Ext.  hjoscyami,  gr.  iv.  ad  yj. 

Magnes.  oalo.  gr.  zxiv.  ad  ^Tiij. 

Ipecaouanhse,  gr.  y.  ad  iy. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  three  hours. 

Castor  oil,  which  is  usually  given  to  obviate  the  inert  state  of  the 
Wels  in  infants  and  young  children,  will  in  most  cases  be  found  to 
increase  rather  than  to  remove  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  child's  feet  dry  and  warm,  by  pro- 
per clothing,  and  by  changing  the  stockings  or  socks  the  moment  they 
wcome  wet,  and  thoroughly  drying  the  feet  before  the  fire  or  by  gentle 
friction  with  a  soft  cloth,  previously  to  putting  others  on. 

Dr.  Dewees,  viewing  the  disease  as  one  of  a  strictly  periodical  cha- 
ricter,  administered  a  decoction  of  bark,  in  many  cases  with  the  hap- 

Kt  effect ;  in  others,  however,  no  benefit  resulted  from  its  use.  Dr. 
rle  has  seen  good  effects  from  the  cyanuret  of  iron,  in  combination 
with  powdered  valerian,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  of  the  first 
to  three  grains  of  the  latter,  for  a  child  between  two  and  three  months 
old;  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  during  the 
istervals  of  the  paroxysms. 
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To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  convulsive  form  of  enteralgia,  Dr. 
Parrish  directs  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  child ;  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  gums,  which,  if  inflamed,  are  to  be  freely  lanced, 
and  the  operation  repeated  whenever  tht3  incisions  heal,  so  long  as  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  maj -tender  it  advisable;  with  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  kept  open  by  some  stimulating  dressing;  and,  if  there 
exist  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  frequent  administration  of 
some  alkaline  remedy.  Dr.  Parrish  directs  the  alkaline  infusion  of 
Physick,  diluted  to  suit  the  palate  of  the  infant,  in  doses  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours ; — we  should  certainly  prefer,  in 
these  cases,  calcined  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  following 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  excellent  prescription  in  most  instances. 

R. — Mucil.  G.  AcficisQ,  iiij. 
Sacch.  Alb.  par.  giij. 
Spir.  Terebinth.  3J. 
Magne8.  oalo.  gr.  ?g. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

In  every  case  of  severe  colic  occurring  in  children,  the  symptoms 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  attentively  watched;  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  being  very  apt  to  occur,  which,  the  moment  it  is  detected, 
should  be  met  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

2.— Diarrhoea. 

Notwithstanding  that  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  common  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  neverthe- 
less occurs  in  a  large  number  of  cases  from  a  degree  of  irritation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  amount- 
ing to  actual  inflammation;  it  would  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  it. separately,  as  its  treatment  difiers  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  that  proper  in  the  diarrhoea  attendant  upon  enteritis. 

In  infancy,  diarrhoea  may  be  caused,  independently  of  inflammation 
of  some  portion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  by  impro- 
per articles  of  diet,  by  excess  in  feeding,  by  cold  and  damp,  by  the 
irritation  of  teething,  and  by  excessive  heat,  combined  with  an  impure 
and  stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  excitable  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  infants  renders 
them  particularly  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  from  slight 
causes;  it  is,  consequently,  an  aff*ection  of  far  more  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  early  period  of  life,  than  at  any  subsequent  age. 
It  may  last  for  only  a  few  hours,  and  then  cease  spontaneously,  or 
the  evacuations  may  occur  every  few  minutes,  and  continue,  widi 
little  or  no  abatement,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time;  exhausting 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  producing  extreme  emaciation,  with- 
out, in  many  cases,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  When,  however, 
the  diarrhoea  assumes  a  protracted  form,  it  will  very  generally  be  found 
to  be  dependent  upon  subacute  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mncooi 
membrane. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  may  be 
more  or  less  thin,  of  a  dirty  white  or  grayish  colour,  of  a  curdled  ap« 
pearance,  and  of  a  decidedly  acid  odour,  or  they  may  be  almost  en- 
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tirely  fluid,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish  hue,  and  often  mixed  with 
blood. 

Id  older  children,  the  discharges  may  be  thin  and  feculent,  yellow, 
green,  or  dark  brown ;  or  they  may  consist,  at  first,  of  portions  of  un- 
digested food,  very  acid,  and  often,  when  the  diarrhoea  has  resulted 
from  the  use  of  crude  acescent  vegetables,  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
Occasionally  the  discharges  are  very  thin  and  watery,  without  any  de- 
cided smell,  and  nearly  colourless ;  or  they  may  be  composed  of  a  fluid 
mixed  with  bile,  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour.  In  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly during  dentition,  the  stools  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  a 
thick,  jelly-like,  semi-transparent  mucus.  In  the  more  prolonged  forms 
of  diarrhcsa,  the  discharges  are,  in  general,  very  thin,  small  in  quantity, 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  extremely  offensive. 

Diarrhoea  in  children  is  usually  attended  with  loss  or  irregularity  of 
appetite,  and  often  with  more  or  less  nausea  and  vomiting;  in  many 
inatanoeB,  however,  the  stomach  is  not  in  the  least  degree  affected,  and 
the  appetite  remains  unimpaired.  Increased  thirst  commonly  attends, 
and  aome  degree  of  griping  generally  precedes  and  follows  each  dis- 
charge from  the  bow.els.  Occasionally,  there  is  some  degree  of  flatu- 
lence and  severe  paroxysms  of  colic.  The  skin  is  ordinarily  dry,  and 
the  countenance  pale  and  languid.  The  abdomen  may  be  swollen, 
when  the  diarrhoea  is  connected  with  an  over-loaded  condition  of  the 
bowels,  or  when  a  development  of  gas  takes  place,  but  it  is  seldom 
tense  or  tender  to  the  touch,  nor  is  its  temperature  increased. 

Whenever  pain  is  excited  by  moderate  pressure  upon  the  abdomen, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  tension,  and  increased  heat  of  its  sur- 
face, the  diarrhoea  will  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  enteritis.  In 
such  cases  there  is  usually  more  or  less  heat  of  the  surface  generally, 
dryness,  with  a  sense  of  heat  or  burning  of  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
mnd  other  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement,  with  evident  exacerbations 
towards  evening. 

When  the  diarrhoea  is  prolonged,  or  assumes  a  chronic  form,  the 

tkin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  discoloured ;  great  emaciation  ensues ; 

the  countenance  becomes  wrinkled,  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  brownish  hue, 

tad  assumes  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age ;  while  the  discharges 

{rom  the  bowels  are  frequent,  but  small  iir  quantity;  occasionally  they 

tre  suspended  for  a  day  or  two.     They  vary  in  colour  and  appearance, 

Ware  generally  very  thin  and  dark-coloured,  and  are  often  intolerably 

fetid. 

Simple  diarrhoea  is  not  often  a  very  troublesome  or  unmanageable 
Mmplaint;  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
'oeed,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  cease  spontaneously,  or  may  be  readily 
wntrolled  by  appropriate  remedies.  Whenever,  however,  from  any 
cawe  the  diarrhoea  is  prolonged,  it  may  produce  a  great  degree  of  ex- 
^^^6  exhaustion  and  seriously  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  system. 
Or  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  or  extensive  disorganization  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  may  set  in,  and  a  fatal  termi- 
MtioD  rapidly  ensue. 

Death  seldom  occurs  in  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea ;  and  consequently, 
Tsry  few  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  pathological  condition 
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of  the  intestines.  In  the  more  prolonged  cases,  the  intestinal  mucoaa 
membrane  has  often  presented  no  marks  of  disease,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  unasaal  paleness,  and,  occasionally,  of  softening  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  parietes  of  the  intestines  hare,  in  a  few 
instances,  been  found  of  unasaal  thinness,  almost  transparent  and 
easily  torn.  Legendre  considers  the  morbid  appearances  in  cases  of 
simple  diarrhoea  to  be  the  consequences  of  an  excessive  and  prolonged 
secretion.  {Sur  quelques  Malad.  de  TEnfance.)  A  contracted  state 
of  the  tube  at  different  parts,  and  its  distention  at  others  with  gas,  is 
a  common  occurrence.  In  children  who  die  whilst  labouring  under 
serous  or  mucous  diarrhoea  unattended  with  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
the  follicles  of  the  intestines  will  be  found  greatly  developed,  studding 
the  surface  of  the  intestines,  with  small,  white  projections,  or  occurring 
in  distinct  clusters,  or  plexuses.  The  non-inflammatory  character  of 
these  enlarged  muciparous  follicles  is  asserted  by  Billard,  Friedle- 
ben  and  Fleisch,  {Zeitschrift  fur  Rationelle  Med,j  1846,)  whose  ob- 
servations are  based  on  the  examination  of  fifteen  infants,  all  under 
one  year  of  age,  and  that  were  reared  exclusively,  or  in  a  great  measure, 
on  artificial  food,  and  who  died,  after  long-continued  illness,  in  a  state 
of  atrophy,  or  else  sank  rapidly  under  profuse  watery  diarrhoea,  state, 
that  in  the  former  cases,  a  condition  of  Peyer's  glands,  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  was  the  chief  morbid  appearance; 
whilst  in  the  latter  cases,  where  death  took  place  rapidly,  an  enlarged 
and  congested  condition  of  the  same  bodies,  indicative,  as  they  believe, 
of  recent  inflammation,  was  almost  always  present.  They  found  that 
in  all  the  cases  there  was  comparatively  slight  disease  of  the  colon, 
and  that  evidently  secondary  to  the  more  prominent  changes  in  the 
small  intestines.  In  most  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  often  softened  or  ulcerated,  and,  occasionally,  pre- 
sents large  patches  of  a  livid  or  slate  colour.  The  mucous  glands  are 
generally  found  enlarged,  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  or  of  a  dark,  nearly 
black  colour.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  inflamed,  enlarged,  or 
indurated.  The  gall-bladder  sometimes  contains  greenish  bile,  and  the 
liver  is  occasionally  more  vascular  than  natural.  {BninneTj  Stark^ 
Banffy  Andraly  Copland.)  The  most  usual  seat  of  the  lesions  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  are  the  ileum,  especially  its  lowest  third,  and  the  coecum. 

M.  Legendre  notices  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  in  Cases  of  prolonged  diarrhoea.  The  organ  is  not  increased  in 
size,  nor  is  its  specific  gravity  diminished,  but  it  is  mottled  with  patches 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  most  common  form  of  diarrhoea  in  infants  and  young  children, 
is  that  resulting  from  over- feeding,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  mother's 
or  nurse's  milk,  or  from  some  change  produced  in  it  by  accidental  causes 
or  from  improper  articles  of  food. 

The  foundation  of  diarrhoea  is  often  laid  during  the  first  twenty>foiir 
hours  after  birth,  by  the  reprehensible,  but  too  common  practice  of 
gorging  the  infant's  stomach  with  alimentary  substances,  often  of  the 
worst  kind,  previous  to  the  secretion  of  its  natural  and  congenial 
nourishment.  Nurses  are  always  fearful  that  the  infant  will  suffer 
from  the  want  of  nourishment,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the 
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mother's  milk,  and,  very  generally,  introduce  into  its  stomach  a 
quantity  of  food,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of  irritation, 
often  resulting  in  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  of  some  continuance.  Ordi- 
narily no  kind  of  nourishment  is  requisite  until  the  child  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breast.  Should  the  secretion  of  milk,  however,  not  take 
place  for  one  or  two  days,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  a  little  new  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  about  one-third  warm  water,  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  if  necessary. 

Infants  who  are  partly  nourished  by  artificial  food,  as  well  as  those 
brought  up  by  the  hand,  are  particularly  liable  to  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
often  of  a  very  obstinate  character.  In  these  cases,  the  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  frequently  produced,  less  by  the  improper  cha- 
racter of  the  food  employed,  than  from  the  stomach  of  the  infant  being 
habitually  over-loaded,  by  the  food  being  given  to  it  in  too  great  quan- 
tity, or  at  too  short  intervals. 

The  quality  of  the  mother's  milk  is  often  the  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
Under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  breast-milk  produces  indigestion 
in  the  child  that  partakes  of  it,  it  will  be  liable,  also,  to  cause  an  at- 
tack of  diarrhoea. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  parti- 
cular articles  of  food  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  infants  and  young 
children,  which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  directing  their 
diet,  in  every  case  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  allow  other  food 
than  the  breast-milk ; — it  is  that  some  infants  are  invariably  purged 
by  particular  kinds  of  food,  which  agree  perfectly  well  with  others ; — 
thus  arrow-root,  so  generally  recoipmended  as  an  appropriate  article 
cf  diet  for  infants,  particularly  when  labouring  under  bowel  complaints, 
le  have  so  often  found  to  produce  purging,  that  we  have  almost  en- 
tirely ceased  from  directing  it. 

The  diarrhoea  which  results,  in  infants,  from  improfer  or  too  much 
/mkI,  is  generally  attended  with  vomiting,  the  generation  of  an  undue 
imount  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  colicky  pains,  paleness 
c(  the  face,  and  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles.     The  discharges 
we  thin,  curdled,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  often  de- 
cidedly acid.      The  disorder  of  the  bowels  generally  ceases  spon- 
taneously in  a  short  time,  if  the  cause  by  which  it  has  been  pro^luced 
lA at  once  removed;  but,  if  this  be  continued,  the  discharges  become 
inore  frequent,  thin  and  watery,  often  intensely  green,  the  functions 
rf  the  alimentary  canal  are  imperfectly  performed,  or  entirely  sus- 
pended— the  food  and  drinks  taken  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged ; 
great  emaciation  is  produced,  and  the  infant  may,  sooner  or  later,  be 
destroyed  by  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  blood  which  is  often  mixed,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity, 
with  the  discharges,  in  the  diarrhoea  of  young  infants,  is  the  result  of 
itrue  hemorrhagic  effusion,  caused  by  the  state  of  hypertemia  of  the 
niteatinal  mucous  membrane,  which  almost  invariably  exists  for  a 
ihort  period  after  birth. 

Improper  articles  of  food,  or  excess  in  eating,  are  among  the  most 
Mimon  causes  of  diarrhoea  subsequent  to  the  period  of  weaning. 
Unless  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  in- 
fant's diet,  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken  from  the  breast,  more  or  le^ 
14 
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disorder  of  the  bowels  invariably  results.  Often  an  excessive  diarrboda 
occurs,  the  discharges  being  at  first  feculent,  or  feeoes  mixed  with  im- 
perfectly digested  food,  but  speedily  becoming  composed  of  a  serous 
fluid,  of  a  dirty,  or  greenish  yellow.  Intestinal  inflammation  is  early 
developed,  or  the  diarrhoea  assumes  a  chronic  and  peculiarly  un- 
manageable form.  It  is  this  diarrhoea  which  is  described  by  Gheyne  as 
a  new  and  peculiar  form  of  disease,  under  the  name  of  ^^ atrophia 
ablactatorum.'* 

Errors  in  diet  are  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea  even  in  older  children. 
In  them  the  appetite  is  keen,  and  very  liable  to  lead  to  excess  in  eating, 
and  especially  to  an  indulgence  in  rich  food — pastry,  fruits,  and  con- 
fectionery. An  occasional  excess  may  cause  no  further  inconvenience 
than  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  rather  profuse  diarrhoea,  ceasing  spon- 
taneously soon  after  the  offending  substances  are  expelled.  Sut  when 
excess  in  eating,  or  improper  food  is  habitually  indulged  in,  a  much 
more  serious  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  ensues;  the  diarrhoea, 
often  then  becomes  profuse,  and,  if  not  promptly  and  judiciously 
treated,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  liable  to  be  produced,  running, 
generally,  into  a  chronic  form,  and  producing  death  from  marasmus; 
or  disease  of  the  brain  is  excited,  terminating,  most  generally,  in  serous 
efi^usion. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  damp,  or  a  sudden  transition  from  a  close  and  heated, 
to  a  chilly  and  humid  atmosphere,  will,  in  many  cases,  give  rise,  in 
children,  to  a  more  or  less  profuse  diarrhoea,  with  mucous  or  thin 
watery  discharges.  These  cases  are  often  attended  with  more  or  less 
febrile  excitement,  and  tenderness  and  heat  of  the  abdomen,  indicating 
the  existence  of  some  degree  of  intestinal  inflammation.  Slight  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms  are  frequently  present;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  latter 
precede  the  diarrhoea ;  hence  the  common  observation  of  nurses,  that 
*'  the  cold  is  working  itself  off"  by  the  bowels."  This  form  of  diarrhoea, 
should  its  true  character  be  overlooked,  and  it  in  consequence,  impro- 
perly treated  in  its  commencement,  is  very  liable  to  become  a  serious 
disease,  giving  rise  to  extensive  disorganization  of  the  intestines,  or 
early  involving  the  brain. 

Some  degree  of  diarrhoea  is  usually  attendant  upon  the  process  of 
dentition.  When  moderate,  it^  effects  are  salutary ;  but,  when  exces- 
sive, or  of  long  continuance,  particularly  if  the  infant  becomes  ex- 
hausted, or  considerable  febrile  excitement,  with  tension,  heat  and 
pain  of  the  abdomen  occurs,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  but 
should  be  promptly  arrested  by  an  appropriate  course  of  treatment. 

The  discharges  are,  occasionally,  faecal,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  green 
colour,  and  more  or  less  acid,  but  more  commonly  they  consist  of  thin 
mucus,  often  mixed  with  a  portion  of  faeces  or  bile. 

It  has  been  very  correctly  remarked  by  Billard,  that  the  frequency 
of  these  thin  mucous  discharges  about  the  period  of  dentition  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  development  and  increased  activity  of  the  mu- 
ciparous follicles  of  the  intestines,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time.  The  degree  of  irritation  communicated  to  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane  during  the  normal  development  of  the  teeth  is  su£5cient| 
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with  the  existing  condition  of  the  mnciparons  follicles,  to  cause  an  nn* 
due  amount  of  flaid  to  be  ponred  into  the  intestines,  which  is  still 
farther  augmented,  if  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  be  tedious,  or  attended 
with  difficulty.  Although  this  morbid  development  and  activity  of  the 
muciparous  follicles  is  not  an  inflammatory  action,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
one  bordering  closely  upon  it,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  always  keeping 
children  affected  with  mucous  diarrhoea  at  the  period  of  dentition,  upon 
a  strict  regimen,  and  closely  watching,  lest  inflammation  should  sud- 
denly occur. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of  mucous  diarrhoea,  occasionally 
of  a  Tery  severe  and  protracted,  character,  ensue  upon  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  the  drying  up  of  the  discharge 
from  ulcerations  behind  the  ears.  These  cases  appear  to  be,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Repeated  mucous  discharges  are  often  accompanied  with  the  pre- 
sence of  intestinal  worms ;  whether,  however,  they  are  in  any  instance 
attributable  to  an  irritation  produced  by  the  latter  is  a  question  still  in 
diapnte.  Of  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  we  have  no 
poaitive  evidence,  excepting  that  derived  from  their  appearance  in 
the  discharges.  A  superabundance  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  bowels, 
and  itfl  copious  discharge  by  stool,  being  generally  enumerated  as 
leading  indications  of  their  presence,  the  latter  is  often  inferred, 
merely  from  the  fact,  that  a  child  is  affected  with  mucous  diarrhoea, 
particularly  in  its  chronic  form. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  in  numerous  instances  where  worms  have  been 
discharged  in  great  numbers  from  the  intestines,  observed  the  children 
to  labour  under  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  attended  with  stools  rather 
more  frequent  than  usual,  and  composed  entirely  of  a  mass  of  thick, 
tenacious,  diaphanous  mucus,  which  appeared  to  come  away  at  once, 
irithout  straining,  or  any  unusual  effort.     These  discharges  frequently 
alternate  with  regular,  healthy  stools,  or  those  composed,  in  a  great 
neasure,  of  natural  faeces.     They  are  always  unattended  with  febrile 
excitement  or  the  slightest  indication  of  inflammation.     The  children 
ire  generally  pale,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  with  capricious  ap- 
petites, and  tumid,  but  soft  abdomens;  their  breath  has,  generally,  a 
liekly,  disagreeable  odour;   their  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  slimy  mucus;  their  urinary  discharge  is  copious,  and  light-coloured, 
tod  in  many  cases  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  feet,  and  about  the  eye- 
lids occurs. 

Atmospheric  heat,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  influence 
of  a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere,  is  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea. 
Daring  the  summer  months,  in  our  large  cities,  few  children  escape  a 
■light  attack ;  and  among  the  children  of  those  who  inhabit  the  con- 
ined  houses  situated  in  narrow,  ill-ventilated  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys, 
tte  disease  prevails  in  a  form  of  uncommon  severity.  It  is  of  less 
froqoent  occurrence  in  high,  elevated,  and  healthy  situations  in  the 
Mntry,  but  occasionally  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  low, 
Mrshy,  or  what  are  usually  termed  miasmatic  districts. 
The  discharges  are,  at  first,  feculent,  but  soon  become  almost  exclu- 
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sively  composed  of  a  thin  mncns,  mixed  with  bile,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
or  green  colour:  they  are  extremely  copious,  and  are  generally 
attended  with  nausea,  often  with  bilious  vomiting,  and  more  or  less 
griping.  This  latter  symptom  is,  however,  absent  in  a  large  number 
of  cases;  the  discharges  taking  place  as  it  were  involuntarily. 

In  slight  cases,  occurring  in  children  properly  nursed,  and  resident 
in  comparatively  healthy  localities,  the  disease  often  ceases  in  a  short 
time  spontaneously.  In  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  a  heated  and  confined  atmosphere,  the  diarrhoea  will  con- 
tinue, with  occasional  temporary  cessations,  for  many  days:  the  urine 
becoming  tinged  with  bile,  and  the  skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes  of  a 
yellowish  hue ;  or  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  often  attended 
with  a  sense  of  heat  or  scalding,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  exco- 
riation of  the  anus  to  take  place. 

In  such  cases,  symptoms  of  cholera  infantum  may  quickly  develop 
themselves,  or,  after  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  earlier,  the  bilious 
discharges  may  cease,  and  frequent  copious  evacuations  occur,  of  a 
serous  fluid,  at  first  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  but,  subsequent- 
ly, almost  colourless.  At  the  same  time,  not  unfrcquently,  the  abdo- 
men becomes  tense,  hot,  and  painful  upon  pressure ;  the  skin  dry  and 
harsh;  the  tongue  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  covered  on  its  surface 
Tith  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  mucus;  great  thirst  is  experienced, 
and,  whatever  fluid  is  taken,  is  instantly  expelled,  and  often  with 
great  violence;  aphthse  frequently  appear  upon  the  parietes  of  the 
mouth,  and  rapid  emaciation  ensues.  The  brain  is,  in  some  cases,  early 
afTected,  and  the  patient  expires  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydroce- 
phalus ;  in  other  cases,  the  diarrhoea  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  the 
child,  after  becoming  reduced,  literally,  to  ^'skin  and  bones,"  and  to 
a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  expires,  apparently  from  inanition. 

The  bilious  diarrhoea  of  hot  seasons,  in  its  simplest  form,  appears  to 
be  produced  by  an  undue  secretion  of  bile,  the  result  of  the  excessive 
stimulation  of  the  skin  by  atmospheric  heat;  but  in  the  more  violent 
cases,  the  presence  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  or  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  is  indicated,  as  well  by  the  symptoms 
during  life,  as  by  the  pathological  changes  observed  after  death. 

We  have  frequently  detected  in  our  autopsies,  increased  redness  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  occurring  in  points  grouped  together,  in 
irregular  stri%,  in  large  patches,  or  irregularly  diff'used,  and  presenting 
a  kind  of  elevation  from  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Follicular  inflammation  was  occasionally  detected  in  the  stomach,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  ileum.  Distinct  ulcerations  and  softening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  were  of  common  occurrence.  In  repeated 
instances,  the  follicles  of  the  intestines  were  considerably  enlarged, 
without  appearing  to  be  inflamed.  Contractions  of  different  parts  of 
the  intestinal  tube  were  frequently  observed,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
numerous  invaginations.  The  small  intestines  were  generally  empty, 
while  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestines  was  frequently  coated 
with  a  thick  tenacious  mucus,  and  often  contained  a  frothy  mucus, 
of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  colour.     The  liver  was  usually  in  a  state 
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of  hypersemia,  while  the  gall-bladder  contained  more  or  less  thin 
and  very  light  yellow  or  greenish  bile.  The  marks  of  inflammation 
were,  however,  in  a  number  of  instances,  particularly  when  the  diar- 
rhoea had  assumed  a  somewhat  protracted  or  chronic  form,  by  no 
means  of  so  decided  a  character;  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  only  indica- 
tions of  disease  were  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  enlargement  of  the  muciparous  follicles. 

The  discharges,  in  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  occurring  during  child- 
hood, are  of  a  very  white,  opaque  appearance,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water.  This  constitutes  the  chy- 
loos  diarrhoea  of  many  authors ;  chyle,  however,  never  being  present 
in  the  intestines,  could  scarcely  be  expelled  by  stool,  especially  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  account  for  the  copious,  white,  milk-like, 
evacuations  we  often  observe  to  take  place ;  neither  do  the  physical 
appearances  of  the  discharges  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  chyle. 
It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  mucous  diarrhoea 
of  children,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  stools  arising  from  some 
morbid  change  in  the  intestinal  secretions.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
irritation,  with  altered  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  We  havo 
had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  other  abdominal  organs  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  never  having 
met  with  it  in  any  case  that  terminated  fatally;  it  is  one,  indeed, 
judging  from  our  own  experience,  of  not  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  country. 

From  the  preceding  description  of  the  several  species  of  diarrhoea 
occurring  in  infants,  it  will  be  perceived  how  intimately  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  intestinal  inflammation  of  an  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic  character. 

It  is  true,  as  already  remarked,  that  in  its  commencement  diarrhoea 

may  be  the  result  simply  of  an  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the 

intestines,  with  augmented  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and 

from  the  liver,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  inflammatory  action. 

It  may  even  continue  for  a  long  period,  and  finally  produce  the  death 

of  the  patient  by  suspending  the  assimilative  and  nutritive  functions, 

ind  still  no  indications  of  inflammation  be  present  throughout  the  at- 

Uck.     It  must,  nevertheless,  be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  that  not  unfre- 

(jucntly  the  diarrhoea  may  be   dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the 

intestines,  from  its  very  commencement,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 

to  the  development  of  inflammation  of  a  more  or  less  acute  form,  in 

^▼ery  case,  unless  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  be  early  removed,  and  it 

Ic,  in  this  manner,  promptly  suspended. 

Under  whatever  circumstances,  therefore,  diarrhoea  occurs,  a  close 
Wrntiny  into,  and  careful  analysis  of  all  the  accompanying  symptoms, 
•hould  be  made,  and  if  the  case  be  a  protracted  or  obstinate  one,  the 
■tite  of  the  abdomen  as  to  tension,  heat,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
Aonid  be  cautiously  examined; — and  if  intestinal  inflammation  be  de- 
twted,  its  removal  by  a  judicious  course  of  treatment  is  essential  to 
the  cure  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

In  the  treatment  of  every  form  of  diarrhoea,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant indication  is,  to  remove  the  cause  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
daced.    In  that  caused  by  improper  food,  or  excessive  feedin^^  \.\iQ 
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aliment  should  be  at  once  improved  in  quality,  or  reduced  in  quantity* 
If  the  mother's  milk  he  in  fault,  that  of  a  healthy  nurse  should  be 
substituted;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  the  infant  may  be  nourished 
upon  diluted  milk,  with  the  addition  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  by  means 
of  the  sucking-bottle.  If  the  infant  be  fed  by  the  hand,  in  those  in- 
stances  in  which  the  breast  of  the  mother  does  not  afford  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nourishment,  the  additional  aliment  should  be  the  same  as 
directed  above ;  taking  care  that  the  child  be  not  allowed  to  overload 
its  stomach,  by  taking  too  much  at  a  time,  or  being  fed  with  it  at  too 
short  intervals. 

When  diarrhoea  occurs  at  the  period  of  weaning,  the  utmost  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  food  of  the  patient,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  our  chapter  on  the  diet  of  infants,  care  being  taken,  at 
the  same  time,  to  observe  the  effects  of  any  particular  article  of  diet| 
which  although  in  itself  perfectly  wholesome,  may  from  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  child,  disagree  with  its  stomach,  and  cause  more 
or  less  purging:  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  its  use  should 
at  once  be  relinquished,  and  another  kind  of  food  substituted.  Wo 
have  known  the  bowels  of  infants,  immediately  after  weaning,  to  be 
disordered  by  all  the  ordinary  farinaceous  preparations,  and  by  milk, 
while  meat  broths,  with  the  addition  of  rice  or  crackers,  agreed  perfectly 
well  with  them. 

In  older  children  it  will  be  proper,  upon  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea, 
to  suspend  every  species  of  solid  aliment,  and  to  confine  them  entirely, 
for  a  short  period,  to  moderate  quantities  of  some  preparation  of  rice 
with  milk,'  to  water  gruel,  or  to  crackers  and  milk.  Fruits  of  every 
kind — pastry,  confectionery,  sweetmeats,  and  every  species  of  fresh 
vegetables,  should  be  entirely  prohibited.  For  drink,  cold  water,  or 
cold  toast,  rice  or  gum  water,  may  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  with  the  use  of  the  warm  or  tepid 
bath  daily,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  cure  of  this  form  of  diarrhoea; 
and  unless  such  regulation  of  diet  be  carried  strictly  into  effect, — and 
in  so  doing,  the  physician  will  find  himself  constantly  opposed  by  the 
prejudices  and  inattention  of  parents  and  nurses, — it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt its  removal  by  the  administration  of  medicine. 

The  exhibition  of  some  mild  but  active  purgative,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  will  be  proper  in  most  cases,  to  remove  any  irri- 
tating matters  that  may  be  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
repeated  exhibition  of  active  purgatives  is,  however,  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  positively  injurious,  by  increasing  and  prolonging  the  irri- 
tation by  which  tho  disordered  action  of  the  bowels  is  produced. 

If  the  diarrhoea  is  not  quickly  suspended  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
the  infant's  diet,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath — particularly  if  the 
stools  are  attended  with  griping — we  have  found  a  dose  or  two  of  a 
combination  of  calomel,  prepared  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  to  be  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

R. — Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ad  vj. 
Creta;  pjit.  gr.  xviij. 
Ipecncuanbic  pulv.  gr.  iJ. 

Extract,  liyoscyami,  gr.  i^j.  adyj. — M.  f.  chart.  No.lj. 
One,  to  be  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four  huurs,  according  to  drcumatAnces. 
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Under  the  use  of  this  combination,  we  have  generally  found  the 
stools  to  become  less  frequent,  more  natural,  and  of  greater  consis- 
tence ;  the  digestion  to  be  improved,  and  the  irritability  of  the  intes- 
tines diminished. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  from  errors  in 
diet,  that  a  large  amount  of  acid  is  generated  in  the  stomach,  which 
appears  to  keep  up  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  When  this  occurs, 
s  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution ;  a  teaspoonful  or  two, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  of  the  aqua  calcis,  combined  with  an 
equal  portion  of  new  milk,  or  a  few  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  combined 
with  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  and  the  half  of  a 
grain  to  a  grain  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  with  some  slight  astringent  every  three  hours.  The  tincture 
of  kino,  or  catechu,  or  either  of  these  substances  in  powder,  or  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  catechu,  may  be  given. 

R. — Catecha  puly.  ^ij. 

Cinnamom.  contas.  ^ss. 
Aq.  bullient.  ^y. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  closely  coyered  yessel,  and  strain. 
Do8e. — A  teaspoonful  eyery  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 

or  the  nature  of  the  case. 

With  many  American  physicians,  we  prefer  as  an  astringent,  in  cases 
of  simple  diarrhoea,  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  geranium  maculatum, 
or  the  blackberry  {rubus  villoauSy)  espacially  the  former,  which,  when 
the  decoction  is  made  with  milk,  is  a  very  excellent  and  agreeable  as- 
tringent, well  adapted  to  relieve  the  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  by 
which,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  is  liable  to  bo  kept  up*,  after  the 
original  cause  has  been  removed. 

The  opiates  generally  recommended  are  seldom,  if  ever,  required. 

If,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  sleep  being  disturbed  by  frequent 

evacuations  occurring  during  the  night-time,  an  opiate  is  indicated,  an 

injection  composed  of  thin  starch  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a 

imall  portion  of  opium  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  and  carbonate  of 

«oda,^  by  the  mouth,  may  be  given  in  the  evening.     But  it  is  better, 

if  possible,  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  opiates  in  every  form. 

*  R.— Opii  puly.  gr.  j. 

Ipecac,  pal?,  gr.  iij.  ad  iy. 
Carb.  SodiB,  ^j. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
for  a  child  over  one  year  of  age,  the  propurtion  of  opium  may  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  treatment  of  mild  cases  of  mucous  or  serous  diarrhoea  will 
consist,  principally,  in  the  substitution  of  mild  mucilaginous  fluids,  as 
nee  water,  gum  water,  or  an  infusion  of  slippery  elm  bark,  for  the  or- 
diiuiry  food  and  drink  of  the  patient;  in  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
JDorning  and  evening,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  combination  of  ipecacu- 
wha  and  calomel,  every  two  or  three  hours  f  and,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
charges have  become  less  frequent,  and  of  a  natural  appearance,  the 
tdministration  of  some  li<:!;ht  astrin<];ent,  as  directed  above.  It  is  all- 
important  that  every  species  of  solid  food  be  abstained  from.  In  cases 
^  which  the  diarrhoea  is  attended  with  thin  mucous  or  serous  dis- 
charges, even  the  mother's  milk  will,  sometimes,  be  found  to  irritate  the 
bowels,  and  increase  the  disease.  Hence  it  is  better  to  confine  the 
patient  always  to  simple  mucilaginous  fluids. 
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'  £. — Calomel,  gr.  j.  ftd  ij. 

IpecacuaDbffi,  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. 
Sacch.  alb.  9U  — M.  f.  ch.  No.  i^. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

The  warm  bath  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  an  admirable  remedy, 
particularly  if  followed  by  gentle  friction  over  the  abdomen,  and  sur- 
face of  the  body  generally.  The  common  practice  of  administering 
frequent  doses  of  castor  oil  in  mucous  diarrhoea,  is  one  calculated  to 
increase  the  irritation  of  the  intestines,  and  in  this  manner  render  the 
disease  more  protracted  and  difficult  to  manage. 

When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  very  profuse,  and  consist, 
principally,  of  a  thin,  often  nearly  colourless,  serous  fluid,  the  use  of 
small  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  acetate  of  lead,  and  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  will  be  found  promptly  to  arrest  them.*  Ample  expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  given  with  the 
most  perfect  safety  to  children:  in  the  combination  just  stated,  we 
know  of  no  more  efiectual  means  of  arresting  the  profuse  serous  dis- 
charges which  often  occur  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infancy,  which,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  will  produce,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
that  is  not  unfrequently  fatal. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  j.  ad  ij. 

Ipecacuanhtc,  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. 
Acetat.  plumbi,  gr.  vj.  ad  xij. 
Ext.  ITyoscyami,  gr.  It.  ad  vj. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  two  or  three  hours.     The  proportion  of  the  several  ingre^ents 
and  the  frequency  of  repetition  being  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  patient. 

In  every  case  of  mucous  diarrhoea,  the  liability  to  the  development 
of  intestin&l  inflammation  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind;  and  the 
moment  that  tension,  heat,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  are  de- 
tected, or  distinct  febrile  excitement  occurs,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  age  'of  the 
patient  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms;  followed  by  warm  fomen- 
tations, or  an  emollient  cataplasm.  As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion is  subdued,  if  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  still  continue  to  be 
frequent,  and  of  a  serous  character,  the  combination  of  acetate  of  lead 
directed  above,  may  be  advantageously  administered. 

In  some  cases,  mucous  diarrhoea  assumes  a  kind  of  chronic  form, 
the  discharges  being  frequent,  small  in  quantity,  and  attended  with  t 
good  deal  of  straining.  They  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  transparent,  occa- 
sionally jelly-like  mucus,  sometimes  perfectly  white,  at  others,  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  grayish,  or  green  colour.  The  bowels  are  occasionally 
distended  with  gas,  but  the  abdomen  is  seldom  painful  to  the  touch,  or 
exhibits  any  increase  of  temperature.  There  is,  generally,  great 
emaciation,  and  sometimes  diminished  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  or  of  the  extremities.  In  these  cases,  we  have  found  the 
calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  as  directed  above,  to  produce  an  excellent 
efi'ect.  Mucilaginous  injections,  with  a  suitable  addition  of  opium,  or 
the  combination  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  soda,  noticed  under  the 
head  of  simple  diarrhoea,  will  be  required,  to  relieve  the  straining  fre- 
quently attendant  upon  the  discharges.  Dr.  Eberle  recommends  in 
this  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  balsam  co- 
paiba, in  the  form  of  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
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tincture  of  opinm,  or  given  in  conjunction  with  minute  portions  of 
Dover's  powder;  we  have  likewise  administered  the  copaiba  in  many 
eases,  and  have  often  witnessed  the  best  effects  from  its  use.  The 
form  in  which  we  have  generally  given  it  is  as  follows: 

B* — Bals.  Copaibe,  3J. 
M  Agnes,  calc.  gr.  x. 
Spir.  oether.  nitr.  3i\j. 
8acch.  alb.  ^iij. 
Aq.  ciDoamom.  3^iij. — M. 
DoM. — One  teftspoonfhl  every  two  or  three  hours:  eac\i  dose  to  be  followed  in  the  conree 

of  an  hour  bj  the  fifth  of  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  found  advantageous 
in  these  cases.  The  abdomen  should  be  kept  covered  constantly  with 
a  broad  flannel  roller.  Blisters  to  the  abdomen  have  been  recom- 
mendedy  but  we  have  seldom  seen  much  advantage  from  their  use. 
The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  very  thin  preparations  of  rice  flour 
or  tapioca,  with  milk  and  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar;  in  some  in- 
stances, these  will,  however,  be  found  to  disagree  with  the  patient,  when 
probably,  simple  chicken  water,  with  or  without  rice,  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted. 

When  mucous  diarrhoea  proceeds  from  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  or  from  the  drying  up  of  discharges  from  behind 
the  ears,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  directed  above.  We  have  never 
seen  any  good  effects  result  from  attempts  to  renew,  by  stimulating 
applications,  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  the  ulceration  behind  the 
ears. 

The  diarrhoea  occurring  during  the  process  of  dentition,  is  to  be 

treated,  when  moderate  in  extent,  by  a  careful  regulation  of  diet. 

This  should  be  restricted  to  preparations  of  the  farinacea  with  milk — 

cool  mucilaginous  drinks.     Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gums — the 

protrusion  of  the  teeth,  if  tardy,  particularly  if  the  gum  covering  them 

is  hard,  tense,  and  swollen,  being  promoted  by  incisions.     The  daily 

me  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  proper.     In  children  of  a  robust  and 

plethoric  habit,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  discharges, 

80  long  as  they  continue  moderate  in  quantity,  and  unattended  by  any 

Tintiaual  symptom.     When,  however,  they  are  profuse,  when  emaciation 

ensues,  or  the  child  is  feeble  and  cxsanguious,  the  diarrhoea  demands 

immediate  attention ;  it  should  then  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 

tlongh  it  had  occurred  independently  of  dentition. 

In  the  mucous  diarrhoea  so  frequent  in  cases  of  intestinal  worms, 
behave  generally  succeeded  in  restoring  the  natural  condition  of  the 
Btools,  and  removing  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  the 
administration  of  turpentine  in  emulsion,  followed  by  light  astringents, 
the  Q8e  of  the  warm  bath  daily,  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
*&d  regimen. 

R. — Mucil.  G.  acnciae,  Jiij. 
Sflcch.  alb.  pur.  ^vj. 
Spir.  aether,  nitr.  ziij. 
Spir.  terebinth,  ^ij. 
MagDes.  calc.  gr.  xiij. 
Lavend.  apir.  com  p.  ^^^ij. — M. 
1^  a  tetcpoonftil,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  or  ofteuer,  nvheu  the  child  is  OTer  two 

years  of  age. 
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When  the  diarrhoea  assumes  an  acute  form,  it  shonld  be  treated  by 
the  means  proper  in  that  form  of  the  disease,  without  reference  to  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines: — the  remedies  usually  employed 
for  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of  the  latter  would  be  calculated  to 
increase  the  diarrhoea,  or  even  to  induce  severe  disease  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  membrane. 

In  the  treatment  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  the  first  indication  is  to  remove 
the  cause  by  which  the  morbid  secretion  of  bile  has  been  produced. 
As  this  is  usually  intense  heat,  with  a  stagnant  and  impure  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  prompt  removal  of  the  child  to  a  more  free,  and 
cooler  atmosphere  is  essential  to  insure  its  recovery.  When  snoh  a 
removal  dannot  be  effected,  domestic  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation 
should  be  enforced,  as  well  as  the  free  exposure  of  the  child,  in  dry 
weather,  to  the  external  air,  in  the  most  healthy  and  open  situational 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  either  carried  out  in  the 
arms,  in  an  open  hand-carriage,  or  by  riding  in  any  open  vehicle,  or 
by  sailing  in  an  open  boat,  properly  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  in  one  of 
the  steamboats,  which,  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  make  repeated  short 
trips  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  diet  and  drinks  of  the  patient  should  consist  exclusively  of 
gum  water,  rice  water,  or  infusion  of  slippery  elm  bark — taken  oold, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  but  at  short  intervals.  It  should  be 
immersed  daily  in  a  tepid  or  warm  bath,  according  as  the  temperature 
of  its  surface  is  augmented  or  depressed,  and  its  clothing  should  be 
light  and  loose,  and  so  adapted,  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
as  not  unduly  to  augment  the  heat  of  the  body,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  it  fully  from  the  effects  of  sudden  transitions  of  temperature. 

This  treatment  will  be  sufficient  in  a  largo  number  of  cases,  in 
which  the  disease  consists  simply  in  an  undue  secretion  of  bile,  to  ar* 
rest  the  diarrhoea,  and  restore  the  discharges  to  their  natural  condition. 
If,  however,  these  still  continue  with  little  or  no  abatement,  and  neither 
fever  nor  intestinal  inflammation  exists,  small  doses  of  calomel,  cal- 
cined magnesia,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyescyamus,  will  gene- 
rally produce  the  desired  effect.^  Under  the  use  of  this  combination, 
the  discharges  will  generally  assume,  in  a  short  time,  a  faecal  charac- 
ter, and  be  diminished  in  quantity.  If  there  exists  irritability  of  sto- 
mach or  vomiting,  the  calomel  should  be  given  alone. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. 

MagnesisQ  calc.  gr.  xziv.  ad  xzxvj. 
Ipecacuanha,  gr.  ij.  ad  iij. 
Ext.  bjoscyami,  gr.  iv.  ad  vj. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xg. 
One  to  be  givea  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Purgatives,  opiates  and  astringents  are  seldom  proper,  unless  the 
disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  unattended  with  inflammation. 

When  the  discharges  lose  their  bilious  character,  and  become  thin 
and  serous,  if  no  tension,  pain,  or  heat  of  the  abdomen  is  observed, 
the  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  formula  directed  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  mucous  diarrhoea,  is  the  remedy  which  we  have  found 
the  most  frequently  to  succeed  in  arresting  the  disease.  When  the 
discharges  are  profuse,  and  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  exhausted,  a 
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mdaII  portion  of  opium  maj  be  substituted  for  the  extract  of  hyos- 
ejamus;  and  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  such  an  addition 
of  laadanum  as  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient, 
may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum.  As  soon  as  the  profuse  serous  dis- 
ehiu-ges  are  suspended,  the  calomel  in  small  doses,  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  will,  in  general,  complete 
the  cure;  or,  if  after  the  discharges  assume  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance, they  still  continue  thin  and  frequent,  some  of  the  astringents 
already  mentioned,  as  the  catechu,  the  geranium  maculatum,  or  kino, 
will  be^proper,  with  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night. 

This  form  of  diarrhoea  occasionally  assumes  a  chronic  character, 
when  the  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  chronic  stage  of  cholera 
infantum.  In  many  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  following  prescrip- 
tion will  be  found  advantageous: — it  is  recommended  by  Evanson 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  compounds  in  protracted  cases  of  diarrhoea.^ 
We  have  ourselves  never  employed  it,  but  have  seen  good  effects  re- 
lolt.from  the  administration,  in  these  cases,  of  nitrous  acid,  in  com- 
bination with  aqua  camphora  and  opium,  or  with  hyoscyamus.' 

*  R. — Infusi  simaronbie,  5J8S. 

Aoidi  Ditrici  dil.  iijjij.  ad  ir. 
Sjrapi  carjrophyl.  5!?. 
Tioct.  opii,  nijvj. — M. 
One  or  two  teaspoonfals,  in  a  little  barley  water,  to  be  repeated  three  or  foar  times  a  day. 

•  K, — Acid.  Ditros.  iij^viij.  ad  xt.  Or,  R. — Acid,  nitros.  n^x.  ad  xt. 

Aqaas  camphor,  ^j.  Sacoh.  alb.  ^iij. 

Tine,  opii,  iijjvj. —  Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  vj. 

A  teafpoonful  e?ery  three  hours.  Aq.  cinnamom.  ]^j. — M. 

Dose,  the  same. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  bilious 
diarrhoea  is  accompanied  with  evident  symptoms  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation.    The  safety  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  cure  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, will  then  depend  upon   a  correct  diagnosis  being  early  made, 
and  the   appropriate  remedies  for  the  control  of  the  inflammation 
promptly  resorted  to — plain  mucilaginous  drinks,  leeches  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  an  emollient  cataplasm, 
and  warm  sinapised  pediluvia.     When  extreme  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mich  or  vomiting  is  present,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  administering 
ainute  doses  of  calomel ;  placing  them  upon  the  tongue  in  a  dry  form, 
if  they  aro  quickly  ejected  from  the  stomach  when  administered  in 
the  usual  manner.     From  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  a  grain  may  be 
given,  every  half  hour  or  every  hour,  according  to  circumstances;  we 
hare  seldom  been  disappointed  in  quieting  the  stomach  by  this  means 
'^  a  few  hours. 

After  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  subdued,  the  case  may  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  attack  of  bilious  diarrhoea ;  a  careful  watch 
l^ing,  however,  kept  upon  the  symptoms,  lest  intestinal  inflammation 
1>€ renewed;  should  this  happen,  the  propriety  of  a  re-application  of 
laches  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  blister  over 
the  abdomen  will  be  suflScient  to  remove  the  inflammation,  without 
sgain  resorting  to  leeches.     It  should  be  left  on  only  so  long  as  to 
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prodace  a  decided  redness  of  the  skin ;  the  part  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  being  then  covered  with  a  common  bread-and-milk  poaltice. 
Daring  the  continuance  of  the  diarrhoea,  the  utmost  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient;  the  slightest  error  or 
neglect  in  this  respect  being  always  attended  with  very  serious  con- 
sequences. 

By  many  physicians,  the  exhibition  of  opiates  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated, in  the  inflammatory  form  of  bilious  diarrhoea;  we.  have  oc- 
casionally resorted  to  them,  but  have  never  been  pleased  with  their 
effect;  in  some  instances  they  were  evidently  decidedly  injurious. 

After  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  a  com- 
bination of  calomel,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  email 
doses — from  a  fourth  to  half  a  grain  of  the  first  two,  and  from  a  sixth 
to  a  third  of  a  grain  of  the  last — repeated  every  three  hours,  will  be 
found,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  a  very  favourable  change  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  lay  down  the  proper  treatment  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  without  a  reference  to  the  condition,  in  each  case,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  state  of  the  liver, 
and  of  the  other  organs  that  are  liable  to  become  involved  in  disease. 

In  many  cases,  no  other  morbid  condition  of  the  intestines  would 
appear  to  be  present  than  an  undue  irritability  of  their  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  increased  exhalation  from  its  follicles.  A  cure  may  then 
be  readily  effected  by  a  judicious  course  of  astringent  remedies,  in 
conjunction  with  a  well  regulated  diet  and  regimen.  Much  more  fre- 
quently, the  diarrhoea  is  kept  up  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  a  diseased  condition  of  the  liver,  with  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  bile,  as  well  as  of  the  other  secretions  poured  into  the  in- 
testines. The  management  of  these  cases  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  best-directed  plan  of  treatment  is  very  frequently  un- 
successful. 

The  discharges  in  chronic  diarrhoea  may  be  composed  of  a  thick, 
tenacious,  jelly-like  mucus,  of  a  dark  green,  chocolate  or  black 
colour,  or  of  a  thick,  tenacious  matter,  resembling  tar.  In  other 
cases,  they  have  the  appearance  of  light  clay  or  thin  mortar;  while 
in  others,  again,  they  are  composed  of  a  thin  fluid  of  a  dirty  green, 
reddish- brown,  or  yellowish  colour,  and  in  some  instances,  they  con- 
sist of  the  food  or  drinks  taken,  which  pass  immediately  through  the 
bowels  without  having  undergone  the  least  change.  The  stools  have 
often  a  peculiar  rancid  odour,  but  are  generally  more  or  less  fetid. 
They  are  not  generally  large  in  quantity,  and  vary  much  in  regard 
to  frequency — a  number  often  taking  place  in  quick  succession,  and 
then  a  considerable  interval  occurring  without  any.  More  or  less 
griping  may  precede  and  accompany  the  discharges,  though  in  many 
cases  the  patient  appears  to  suffer  no  pain.  The  abdomen  is  generally 
swollen,  particularly  in  cases  of  long  continuance,  and  when  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  occurs: — occasionally,  extreme  tympa- 
nitic distention  takes  place  at  an  early  period.  There  is  always  great 
emaciation,  with  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  surface  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  acquires,  in  severe  cases,  a  dark  brown  hue. 
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The  features  are  shrivelled,  and  the  countenance  assumes  the  wrinkled, 
haggard  look  of  premature  old  age.  The  patient  finally  sinks  from 
extreme  exhaustion,  from  perforation  of  the  intestines,  the  result  of 
softening  or  inflammation,  or  the  brain  may  become  affected,  and 
effusion  within  its  cavities  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

Chronic  diarrhoea  is  generally  the  result  of  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  or  it  may  be  produced  by 
a  continuance  of  the  causes  by  which  the  diarrhoea  was  originally  pro- 
duced, or  by  its  repeated  recurrence,  in  the  same  child,  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to 
a  neglect  of  dietetic  management,  or  to  a  recurrence  to  the  use  of  im- 

S roper  food,  immediately  after  recovery  from  an  attack  of  ordinary 
iarrhoea.  For  a  long  time  after  the  bowels  have  resumed  their 
natural  action,  strict  attention  to  the  diet  of  the  child  is  essential  to 
prevent  a  relapse.  Even  indulgence  in  articles  which,  under  other  cir- 
comstances,  would  be  considered  perfectly  wholesome  and  appropriate, 
will  not  un frequently  produce  a  return  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  each  re- 
corrence  of  the  disease  will  be  found  to  be  more  unmanageable  than 
the  preceding,  and  more  liable  to  assume  a  chronic  form. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  child  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  some  plain,  farinaceous  article  of  food,  with  or  without 
milky  according  as  the  latter  is  found  to  affect  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. Kice,  or  rice  flour,  with  milk,  we  have  found  in  most  cases  to 
agree  best  with  children  labouring  under  the  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease— though  occasionally  even  this  will  aggravate  it;  beef  tea  or  plain 
chicken  water  may  then  be  tried,  or  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow's  milk  with 
a  farther  addition  of  cream.  In  some  instances  we  have  found  that 
no  diet  could  be  taken  by  the  patient,  without  increasing  the  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  excepting  gum  water,  fresh  rennet  whey,  or  an  infusion 
of  the  slippery  elm  bark.  For  drink,  gum,  rice,  or  toast  water,  taken 
cold,  should  be  the  only  fluids  allowed. 

In  all  cases,  the  warm  bath  forms  an  important  remedy ;  it  may  be 
repeated  daily,  and  in  many  cases  every  morning  and  evening,  with 
decided  advantage. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  discharges  indicate  a  disordered  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion,  small  doses  of  calomel  should  be  administered 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the  remedy.  Clarke,  Cheyne, 
Underwood,  and  Marley  administer  the  calomel  by  itself,  Dewees 
in  combination  with  prepared  chalk  and  opium,  and  Eberle,  Seele, 
wd  J3ger,  with  opium  alone.  We  prefer  its  administration  in  com- 
bination with  prepared  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscya- 


R. — Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ad.  vj. 
CretsB  ppt.  gr.  xxxYJ. 
Ipecacuanhse,  gr.  ij.  ad.  iv. 
Ext.  Hyosoyami,  gr.  iy.  ad  vj. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xy. 

The  use  of  this  combination  should  be  continued  until  the  discharges 
Msome  a  more  natural  appearance. 

In  many  cases  we  have  experienced  the  best  effects  from  the  em- 
ployment of  turpentine  in  the  following  formula. 
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Jjt, — Mocil.  G.  aeacioB,  liij* 
Sacuh.  alb.  pur.  ^ijj. 
8pir.  terebinth,  ^ij. 
Magnes.  calo.  gr.  xi^. 
Tinot.  opii.  camph.  ^ij.  M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonAiI  every  three  hours,  according  to  circamstaiicflt. 

Under  its  use  we  have  found  the  discharges  to  be  speedilj  reduced 
in  frequency,  and  improved  in  appearance.  So  far  from  augmenting 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  even  when 
this  has  been  the  seat  of  a  subacute  inflammation,  we  have  found  the 
turpentine  to  produce  a  directly  soothing  influence. 

When  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  th^  child 
evinces  the  existence  of  pain  by  its  fretfulness  or  almost  constant  whining 
cry,  or  by  drawing  up  its  knees  towards  the  abdomen  when  lying; 
more  especially  if  there  is  redness  and  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  an 
occasional  circumscribed  flush  of  one  or  both  cheeks,  with  a  suffering 
expression  of  countenance,  it  will  often  be  found  advantageous  to  ap- 
ply a  few  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  upon  their  removal  to  cover  this 
part  with  a  large  emollient  cataplasm.  After  a  few  hours  the  leeches 
may  be  followed  by  a  blister,  which,  when  properly  managed,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  already  given,  generally  produces  a  very  bene- 
ficial efiect.  In  all  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  the  derivative  effects 
of  blisters  to  the  abdomen  are  advantageous,  often  very  decidedly  so, 
and  in  many  cases  the  blister  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  first 
disappears. 

When  acidity  prevails  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  occasional  use 
of  some  alkaline  preparation  will  be  proper;  a  few  grains  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  or  a  few  drops  of  aqua  ammonia,  may  be  given  in  a  weak 
infusion  of  hops,  or  we  may  employ  the  prepared  chalk. 

R. — Cretre  ppt.  3J.  Or,  R. — Cretoa  ppt.  ^ij. 

Calomel,  gr.  iij.  Sacoh.  alb.  pur.  !^ij. 

Ipecacuanbac,  gr.  iij.  Macil.  G.  acacise,  388. 

Ext.  bjro8cjami,  gr.  yiij. —  Aq.  ciDnamom.  5ij. 

M.  f.  chart.  No.  xij.  Tine.  opii.  camph.  ^. — M. 

One  to  bo  given  three  times  a  day.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  eTerj  UirM  or 

four  hours. 

When  the  acidity  is  accompanied  with  much  flatulence,  we  have 
found  the  turpentine,  in  the  formula  given  above,  to  produce  the  most 
prompt  and  effectual  relief.  In  cases  of  extreme  tympanites,  we  may 
succeed,  in  many  cases,  in  drawing  off*  the  gas  from  the  intestineSi 
by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  tube  into  the  anus,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  syringe,  as  noticed  in  the  section  on  enteralgia. 

When  the  patient's  sleep  is  disturbed  and  restless,  or  frequent  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels  occur  at  night,  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or 
an  anodyne  enema  may  be  given  in  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  removed,  and  the  dis- 
charges assume  a  more  healthy  appearance,  the  exhibition  of  some 
astringent  may  be  ventured  upon.  The  one  which,  in  our  hands,  has 
succeeded  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  is  the  acetate  of  lead,  csin- 
bined  with  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

R. — Acetat.  plumbi,  gr.  vj.  ad  xij. 
Pulv.  ipecacuanha,  gr.  iij. 
Opii  puly.  gr.  j. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener,  if  required. 
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Next  to  the  aoetate  of  lead,  the  best  astringent,  according  to  onr 
experience,  in  the  chronic  diarrhoea  of  children,  is  the  galls  in  powder. 
It  may  be  given,  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  three  times 
a  day,  in  combination  with  a  small  portion  of  camphor. 

R. — PuIt.  gallsB,  gr.  xzzyj.  ad  3J. 
Camphor.  puW.  gr.  iij. — iy. 
Sacch.  alb.  gr.  xzt. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  zg. 

A  great  variety  of  other  astringents  have  been  recommended,  as  the 
kino,  catechu,  and  the  blackberry  and  geranium  roots.  The  persea- 
qiiinitrate  of  iron,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Kerr, 
ELopp,  and  Graves,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  diarrhoea 
in  adults,  appears  to  us  well  deserving  of  a  trial  in  the  cases  occur- 
ring in  children,  which  often  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Graves.  Two  to  three  drops  of 
the  liq.ferriper  sesquinitratis  may  be  given,  every  three  hours,  in  sugar 
and  water;  the  dose  being  gradually  augmented. 

From  the  use  of  astringents,  we  shall  be  constantly  disappointed  in 
obtaining  any  permanent  good  effects,  if  they  be  entered  upon  pre- 
TioQsly  to  a  change  being  procured  in  the  appearance  of  the  discharges. 
So  long  as  these  continue  of  a  decidedly  unhealthy  appearance,  to 
attempt  to  suspend  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  intestinal  canal  by 
opiate  or  astringent  remedies,  is  merely  to  prolong  the  disease. 

In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  evacuations  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  composed  of  thin,  faecal  matter,  or  serum  tinged  with  bile, 
the  combination  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  and  opium,  may 
be  commenced  with  at  once.     It  is  in  such  cases,  we  suspect,  that  the 
most  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  combination  of  nitric  acid 
vith  the  infusion  of  simarouba,  and  from  the  persesquinitrate  of  iron. 
Recently,  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  strongly  recommended  as 
a  remedy  in  obstinate    cases    of  diarrhoea   in  children.     Hirsch  of 
RoQigsberg  {Hufeland's  Journal^)  found  it  particularly  eflBcacious  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  diarrhoea  of  newly  weaned  infants,  when 
emaciation  and  prostration  were  extreme,  and  the  evacuations  were 
frequent,  fetid,  and  destitute  altogether  of  the  faecal  character,  consist- 
ing of  a  variously  coloured,  sometimes  greenish  or  bloody,  mucus;  and 
then  aphthous  ulcerations  pervade  the  moiith ;  he  gave  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing formula. 

R.— 'Argent,  nitrat.  crystall  gr.  \. 
AquiB  distill.  5ij. 
Gum.  acncicD.^ij. 
Saoch.  alb.  ^ij. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 

Ho  also  administered  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  enemata, 
Wch  containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  salt,  with  mucilage  and  a 
little  opium.  The  good  effects  of  this  treatment,  he  remarks,  were 
occasionally  visible  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  not  until  the  second  day. 
He  pronounces  the  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  administered,  a  specific  in 
ike  diarrhoea  of  infants.  Canstatt,  also,  extols  it  in  the  diarrhoea  ab- 
lactatorum.  The  efficacy  of  this  article  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  is 
alao  acknowledged  by  Bouchart  [Manuel  Pratique  des  Nouveau-nis)  as 
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well  as  by  Trousseau,  and  in  a  communication  of  Mr.  Aiken  (Dublin 
Med.  Press,  Sept  1847,)  a  case  is  given  in  which  the  remedy  proved 
promptly  successful  in  arresting  a  severe  and  protracted  diarrhoea  in 
an  infant  one  year  old,  after  all  the  ordinary  remedies  had  failed. 
We  have  employed  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  number  of  cases  of  chronio 
diarrhoea  in  children,  and  have  invariably  been  pleased  with  its  effects. 
To  patients  under  two  years  of  age,  we  give  one  sixth  of  a  grain  every 
three  hours;  and  to  older  children  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  a 
grain,  at  the  same  intervals. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  to  an  extent  adapted  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  with  proper  clothing,  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  state  of  the  brain  must  be  carefully  and  closely  watched.  If 
any  degree  of  cerebral  disease  is  detected,  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  temples,  blisters  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  warm,  sinapised  pediluvia  repeated  night  and  morning;  the  diar- 
rhoea being  treated  by  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus.  We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  stupor,  and  other  symptoms 
of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  terminating  rapidly  in  effusion,  may  be 
produced  by  extreme  exhaustion,  the  result  of  the  frequent  and  pro- 
fuse evacuations  from  the  bowels.  In  this  case,  the  diarrhoea  should 
be  arrested  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  strength  of  the  child  re- 
stored by  some  tonic,  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  the  persesquinitrate 
of  iron,  with  a  nourishing  but  bland  and  easily  digested  diet. 

3.— Cholera  Infantum. 
(the  summer  complaint  of  infants.) 

The  cholera  infantum  is  a  disease  that  has,  with  great  propriety, 
been  considered  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  various  and  minute  descriptions  that  have  been  published  of 
the  bowel  complaints  of  children,  which  ordinarily  occur  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  or  elsewhere,  we  meet  with  none  that  resembles,  in 
all  its  features,  the  infantile  cholera  of  this  country: — certainly  none 
that  prevails  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  produces  an  equal  amount  of 
mortality. 

The  disease  occurs,  as  an  endemic,  in  all  the  large  cities,  through* 
out  the  middle  and  southern,  and  most  of  the  western  states,  during 
the  season  of  the  greatest  heat;  making  its  appearance  and  ceasing, 
earlier  or  later,  according  as  the  summer  varies  in  the  period  of  its 
commencement  and  close.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  it  commences  sometimes  early  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  continues  until  October;  prevailing  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  July  and  August ;  whilst  in  the  more  southern  states,  it  ap- 
pears as  early  as  April  and  May,  and  frequently  cases  of  it  occur  until 
late  in  November. 

Its  only  subjects  are  infants;  chiefly  those  between  four  and  twenty 
months  of  age;  seldom  attacking  those  younger  or  older;  being  com- 
monly confined  to  the  period  of  the  first  dentition.  So  generally  is 
this  the  case,  that  an  infant's  second  summer  is  considered  by  mothers 
as  one  of  unusual  peril ;  and  should  it  escape  at  that  age  an  attack  of 
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eholers,  or  pass  safely  through  the  disease,  it  is  considered  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  surviving  the  period  of  infancy. 

Cholera  infantam  is  nnqnestionably  one  of  the  most  fatal  affections 
to  which  infants  are  subject,  in  the  United  States.  In  Philadelphia, 
daring  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive,  2583  in- 
fants perished  from  this  complaint;  being  nearly  eleven  per  cent,  of 
tiie  whole  number  of  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  who  died  during 
that  period,  and  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  of  the  city.  The 
eaoae  of  the  large  amount  of  deaths  produced  by  cholera  infantum  is 
to  be  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  continued  action  of  the  endemic  causes 
by  which  the  disease  is  generated,  from  the  influence  of  which,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
remove  the  infants  who  become  attacked. 

Cholera  infantum  most  usually  commences  with  a  profuse  diar- 
rhcea,  the  stools  being  often  of  a  green  or  yellow  colour,  but  more 
commonly,  light-coloured,  and  very  thin.  The  diarrhoea  seldom  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time  before  an  extreme  irritability  of  the 
stomach  manifests  itself;  every  thing  taken  into  it  being  immediately 
rejected,  often  with  great  violence.  In  other  cases,  the  infant  is  af- 
fected with  almost  constant  vomiting  and  purging;  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  being,  ordinarily,  a  perfectly  colourless  and  inodorous 
fluid,  containing  minute  mucous  flocculi.  They  are  sometimes  small 
in  quantity,  and  squirted,  as  it  were,  from  the  anus ;  but  occasionally, 
they  are  very  copious,  and  passed  without  the  least  effort. 

In  whatever  manner  the  disease  commences,  the  child  soon  be- 
comes affected  with  great  languor  and  prostration,  and  is  rapidly 
emaciated — being  reduced  in  a  few  days,  often  hours,  to  an  extent 
that,  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  disease,  would  appear 
mlmost  incredible. 

The  pulse,  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  is  usually  quick, 
frequent,  small,  and  often  tense.     The  tongue   is   covered  with   a 
'^hite,  slimy  mucus.     The  skin  is,  in  general,  dry  and  harsh;    the 
liead  and  abdomen  are  hot,  while  the  extremities  retain  their  natu- 
nl  temperature,  or,  when  the  attack  is  violent,  are  decidedly  cold. 
There  is  always  intense  thirst,  but  whatever  fluid  is  taken  is  almost 
immediately  ejected  from  the  stomach.     Towards  evening,  there  oc- 
curs, in  most  cases,  a  decided  febrile  exacerbation.     The  child  fre- 
quently suffers  more  or  less  pain,  as  indicated  by  its  frctfulness,  low 
vioaning  cries,  frequent  change  of  posture,  the  drawing  up  of  its 
biees,  and  its  occasional  acute  screams.     The  abdomen  is  often  some- 
^htt  tumid,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 

In  many  cases,  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach  continues 
AroQghout  the  attack;  but  itot  unfrequently,  the  vomiting  becomes 
Impended  at  a  more  or  less  early  period,  while  the  diarrhoea  con- 
Ames  unabated,  or  increases  in  violence;  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  being  often  such,  as  to  cause  whatever  food  or  drink 
that  is  taken  to  pass  off  rapidly,  without  having  undergone  the  slight- 
Mi  change. 

Occasionally,  the  patient  becomes  affected  very  early  in  the  attack 
fitb  delirium;  his  eyes  become  injected  and  wild;  his  head  is  tossed 
15 
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yiolently  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  he  freqaently  attempts-  to  biti 
or  scratch  his  attendants. 

In  very  violent  attacks,  the  prostration  which  suddenty  ensues  is  sc 
great  as  to  destroy  the  patient  within  twei^ty-four  hoars.  In  general, 
however,  the  disease  runs  a  much  more  protracted  course.  The  emik 
ciation  becomes  extreme;  the  eyes  languid,  hollow,  and  glasay;  tbi 
countenance  pale  and  shrunken;  the  nose  sharp  and  pointed;  and  tki 
lips  thin,  dry,  and  shrivelled-p-the  skin  upon  the  forehead  becominf 
smooth  and  shining,  as  if  tightly  stretched,  over  the  frontal  bone.  Thi 
child  lies  constantly  in  an  imperfect  doze,  with  half-closed  eyelids^ 
and  so  insensible  to  external  impressions,  that  we  have  repeatedlj 
seen  flies  light  upon  the  half-exposed  eyeballs,  without  the  patien) 
exhibiting  the  least  consciousness  of  their  presence. 

The  surface  of  the  body  is  now  cool  and  clammy^  of  a  dark  brown- 
ish hue,  and  often,  covered  with  petechias ;  the  tongue  is  dark-coloured, 
smooth,  and  shining,  or  covered,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  innei 
surface  of  the  mouth,  with  aphthse.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease^ 
the  fauces  frequently  become  dry,  causing  a  difficulty  in  deglutition, 
and  inducing  the  patient  to  thrust  his  hand  deep  into  the  mouth,  af 
if  to  remove  some  offending  substance  from  the  throat.  The  abdo? 
men  becomes  more  or  less  tympanitic,  and  the  hands  and  feet  pallidj 
or  of  a  leaden  hue,  and  (edematous.  The  discharges  from  the  boweh 
are  now  generally  frequent  and  profuse,  dark-coloured,  and  very  of 
fensive — resembling  the  washings  of  stale  meat:  in  many  cases,  how* 
ever,  they  are  small  in  quantity,  and  composed  entirely  of  dark 
coloured  mucus,  mixed  with  food  or  drinks  that  have  been  t^un 
The  infant  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted,  rolls  its  head  abool 
when  awake,  and  utters  constant  short,  plaintive,  hardly  audible  criea 
He  falls,  at  length,  into  a  state  of  complete  coma,  death  being,  ii 
many  cases,  preceded  by  a  convulsive  attack.  Not  unfrequently,  a1 
a  much  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  effusion  takes  place  in  the  brain, 
and  the  patient  dies,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalua 

In  most  of  the  protracted  cases,  an  eruption  occurs  upon  the  breast, 
of  very  minute,  white  vesicles.  This  Dr.  Dewees  considers  to  be  in< 
variably  a  fatal  symptom ;  but  we  have,  in  many  instances,  known  thf 
patient  to  recover,  even  when  this  eruption  has  been  the  most  exten- 
sive and  distinct. 

The  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
cholera  infantum,  exhibits  various  lesions,  chiefly  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  death  occurs  early  in  the  attack,  the  only  morbid  a|t; 
pearance  discovered,  is  often  an  unusual  paleness  of  the  mucous  coal 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  more  or.  less  congestion  of  the  liver. 
Where  the  disease  has  continued  for  &  longer  period,  increased  rti 
ness  in  points  or  patches,  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, is  often  present. 

The  red  points  are  sometimes  very  minute  and  isolated,  and  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  or  over  thi 
small  intestines  only.  They  have  the  appearance,  generally,  of  mi< 
nute  extravasations  of  blood.  At  other  parts  of  the  bowels,  theM 
points  occui:  in  clusters: — the  patches  vary  in  size,  but  are  never  verj 
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lirge,  and  are  often  slightly  elevated^  from  a  thickening  of  the  mucons 
tissue  at  the  part  where  they  are  situated.  Occasionally,  portions  of 
the  mocoas  membrane,  either  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  are  more  or 
less  softened — often  without  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation.  In 
other  instances,  increased  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  intestines 
eiista,  with' contraction  of  their  caliber  to  such  an  extent;  as  scarcely 
to  pennit  the  insertion  of  a*  small-sized  quill. 

The  muciparous  follicles  of  the  intestines  are  very  generally  en- 
larged, often  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  occasionally  ulcerated. 
Dr.  Horner  describes  the  appearance  of  the  enlarged  follicles  in  the 
large  intestines  as  resembling  a  sprinkling  of  white  sand  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucoufr  membrane.  The  intestines  are  in  general  empty, 
or  contain  merely  a  small  amount  of  thick,  tenacious  mucus.  Dr. 
Page  describes  the  appearance  of  dark  spots  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
btmne  of  the  stomaoh,  about  its  pyloric  orifice,  but  particularly  of  the 
doodenam;  and  Dr.  Lindsly  mentions  a  similar  appearance: — we  have 
never  detected  it. 

The  liver  is,  in  general,  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  congested ;  while 
the  gall  bladder  is  filled  with  dark  green  bile,  or  with  a  pale  and  nearly 
eoloorless  fluid.     The  enlarged  and  congested  state  of  the  liver  is  no- 
ticed by  most  writers  upon  the  disease.      Dcwees,  Horner,  James, 
Jackson,  and  Lindsly,  describe  the  enlargement  as  being  in  some  cases 
immense.     Page  states  it  to  be  much  enlarged,  soft,  and  spongy;  and 
Homer  describes  it  as  usually  of  a  light  yellow  or  mottled  colour:—- 
we  have  always  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged,  but  not  often  to 
the  extent  noticed  by  most  writers,  and  seldom  much  changed  in  colour. 
In  a  large  number  of  the  more  protracted  cases,  serous  efi'usion, 
upon  the  surface,  at  the  base,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  pre- 
sent— in  many  instances,  without  indications  of  inflammatory  action, 
lut  in  others,  with  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
A  very  excellent  paper  on  endemic  follicular  gastro-enteritis,  or 
onrainier  complaint  of  children,  by  Dr.  E.  Hallowell,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
contained  in  the    American  Journ.  of  the  Med,  Sciences^  for  July, 
1847.     The  author  divides  the  disease  into  three  stages  based  upon  its 
^latomical  characters.     Those  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
consist  in  an  undue  development  of  the  follicles  of  both  the  stomach 
mnd  intestines,  or  of  one  only  of  these  organs,  without  inflammation  of 
tbe  mucous  membrane.     Children  rarely  die  of  cholera  in  this  early 
%tage,  consequently,  opportunities  seldom  occur  for  observiog  the  mor- 
bid appeanmces. 

In  the  second,  more  advanced  or  chronic  stage,  the  anatomical  cha- 
Yicteni  consist  essentially  in  inflammation  with  softening  of  the  mucous 
vwmbrane,  and  ulceration  of  the  follicles,  more  especially  of  the  largo 
i&tcstines.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  many  cases  pre- 
iHits  its  usual  appearance  and  consistence ;  in  others,  it  is  more  or  less 
ejected  and  softened,  the  softening  extending  occasionally  to  all  the 
Mats.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently 
esrered  with  a  layer  of  whitish  opaque  mucus,  easily  scraped  off"  with 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel;  the  mucous  follicles  both  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  more  or  less  apparent;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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small  intestiDes  is  occasionally  softened,  and  for  the  most  part  pale  in 
the  greater  portion  of  its  extent. 

In  one  case  the  lower  portion  of  the  ilenm  presented  a  brick-dust 
colour,  with  alternations  of  a  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  red;  in  some 
points  minute  vessels  were  seen  freely  inosculating  with  each  other;  in 
other  portions,  the  inosculations  were  less  distinct,  the  reddish  tinge 
being  uniform.  In  another  case,  the  inflamed  portion  was  of  a  dull 
red,  or  brick-dust  colour,  minutely  injected  with  red  vessels,  and  in 
several  points,  especially  upon  the  surface  of  the  valvulse  conniventes, 
presented  a  dotted  appearance;  it  occupied  a  portion  of  the  intestine 
four  inches  in  extent  from  the  pylorus.  In  another  case,  the  duode- 
num, at  its  upper  portion,  presented  a  slight  shade  of  pink,  with  a  few 
minute  arborizations;  and  in  several  other  instances  there  was  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammation,  affecting  the  duodenum  at  its  upper  extremity. 
There  was  also  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  one  or 
two  cases,  but  for  the  most  part  these  bodies  presented  nothing  re- 
markable. The  small  intestines  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
orange-coloured  mucus.  The  large  intestine  was  more  or  less  inflamed, 
and  softened,  in  almost  every  instance;  the  inflammation  existed  in 
the  form  of  bands,  and  presented  a  dotted  arborescent  appearance;  in 
one  case  these  bands  were  longitudinal. 

In  most  cases  the  redness  was  difi'used,  with  occasional  ramifications; 
in  one  instance  the  inflammation  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  co- 
lon ;  it  was  of  a  vivid  red  throughout,  and  the  membrane  was  much 
thickened.     From  the  margin  of  the  follicles,  minute  vessels  were  seen 
to  radiate  to  the  surrounding  membrane,  occupying  the  entire  snrfaca 
of  the  intestine,  showing  that  the  inflammation  commenced  in  the  fol- 
licles and  extended  subsequently  to  the  mucous  membrane.     The  fol- 
licles were  often  found  to  be  more  or  less  ulcerated,  the  ulcerations 
sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  muscular  coat:  they  were  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  penetrated  more  deeply  in  the  rectum  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  intestine:  the  rectum  was  often  completely  riddled  with    . 
them.     The  mucous  membrane  was  more  or  less  softened  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases;  in  one  instance  it  was  thickened  and  intensely  in-   - 
flamed.     The  coats  of  the  intestine  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ma-  - 
cus,  sometimes  so  thick  as  to  diminish  considerably  its  caliber.     It  o^  ^ 
dinarily  contained  a  quantity  of  grayish- coloured  faeces,  of  the  consis-  — 
tence  of  gruel.     In  uncomplicated  cases  the  lungs  presented  nothings 
remarkable,  except  a  slight  engorgement  posteriorly.     The  peritoneum^tf 
was  healthy.     The  liver  was  greatly  enlarged  in  only  one  instance; 2 
the  gall-bladder  was  more  or  less  distended  with  dark-coloured  bile;2 
the  mesenteric  glands,  spleen,  and  kidneys  presented  nothing  remark—— 
able.     In  nearly  all  the  cases,  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  were  more 
less  distended;  the  arachnoid  was  pale  and  moist,  except  in  one  case^ 
in  which  there  was  a  slight  opacity  at  the  base  of  the  brain.     There 
was  more  or  less  efi'usion  in  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue;  fur  the 
most  part  limpid;  occasionally  it  presented  a  whitish,  opalescent,  or 
citron- coloured  appearance.     The  pia  mater  was  more  or  less  injected, 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  larger  ramifications  of  the  vessels; 
the  membrane  was  easily  removed  by  traction  from  the  surface  of  the 
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brain.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  natural,  excepting  in  two  cases 
in  which  it  was  injected ;  in  the  one  at  its  central,  and  in  the  other  at 
both  its  central  and  vertical  portions ;  it  was  softened  in  four  cases. 
There  was  little  or  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles;  in  one  case  the  lateral 
Tentricles  appeared  quite  dry,  as  if  wiped  with  a  cloth. 

In  the  third  stage,  marked  by  an  unusual  disposition  to  drowsiness 
or  Btapor,  rolling  of  the  head,  and  a  chewing  motion  of  the  under  jaw, 
tncceeded  by  convulsive  movements,  or  rigidity  of  one  or  more  of  the 
extremities,  followed  by  paralysis,  the  anatomical  characters  consist, 
essentially,  in  disorganization  of  the  brain  from  softening  of  its  tissue. 
The  softening  is  sometimes  general,  but  more  often  confined  either  to 
the  cortical  or  central  portions  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum.  It  may 
be  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  brain  readily  to  give  way  on  slight 
pressure,  or  to  render  it  quite  diiSuent.  When  cut  into,  the  substance 
of  the  brain  usually  presents  numerous  red^pots  from  effusion  of  blood. 
The  pia  mater  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  its  veins  much  distended. 
There  is  also  effusion  of  serum  in  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  lateral  ventricles. — Sometimes,  however, 
these  are  quite  dry. 

Cholera  infantum,  comparing  the  symptoms  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
patient,  with  the  appearances  discovered  after  death,  would  appear 
to  depend,  in  its  earlier  stages,  upon  the  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  an  augmentation  in  the  size  and  activity  of  function 
of  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal — inflammatory 
action  being  frequently  excited,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  as  well 
in  the  follicles  as  in  the  mucous  tissue,  from  accidental  sources  of  irri- 
tation. 

The  disease  evidently  is  dependent  for  its  production  upon  the  action 
of  a  heated,  confined,  and  impure  atmosphere,  directly  upon  the  skin, 
tnd  indirectly  upon  the  digestive  mucous  surface,  at  an  age  when  the 
latter  is  already  strongly  predisposed  to  morbid  action,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  dentition,  and  from  the  increased  development  and  activity 
of  the  muciparous  follicles,  which  takes  place  at  that  period. 

It  is  an  affection  exclusively  confined  to  the  stage  of  infancy — few 
cases  occurring  beyond  the  second,  and  none  beyond  the  fifth  year. 
Daring  twenty  years,  the  deaths  from  cholera  infantum,  in  Phila- 
delphia, amounted  to  3576:  namely,  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age, 
S122;  between  one  and  two  years,  1186;  between  two  and  five  years, 
268.  The  entire  number  of  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  that  occurred 
during  the  same  period,  was  236:  namely,  in  individuals  over  twenty 
"years  of  age,  173 ;  under  twenty  years,  63. 

The  influence  of  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  in  the  production 
^f  cholera  infantum,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  its  prevalence  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  summer — increasing  and  becoming 
iBore  fatal,  with  the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  and  declining  with  the 
(nt  appearance  of  cool  weather  in  the  autumn.  A  few  hot  days  in 
loeeession,  in  the  month  of  May,  are  suSicient  to  produce  it;  while, 
imng  the  height  of  its  prevalence,  a  short  period  of  cool  weather  will 
diminish,  if  not  entirely  suppress  it. 
In  those  infants  who  have  been  prematurely  deprived  of  their  natu- 
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1^1  aliment,  or  whose  diet  is  composed  of  ornde,  indigestible,  Blimo 
lating,  or  otherwise  unwholesome  articles,  a  heated  and  confined  at 
roosphere  would  appear  to  be  alone  sufficient  for  the  production  o^ 
the  disease.  But  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  cholera  of  infanti 
during  the  summer  months,  is  not  dependent  alone  upon  the  influencii 
of  heat,  but  upon  the  combined  influence  of  a  high  atmospheric  teni' 
perature,  and  confined  and  impure  air.  Hence  it  is  almost  exdusiYel] 
confined  to  the  larger  and  more  crowded  cities  of  the  middle  moU 
southern  states ;  and  in  these  it  is  especially  prevalent,  and  destmctivi 
to  life,  among  the  children  of  the:poorer  classes,  inhabiting  small,  ill 
ventilated  houses,  situated  in  narrow,  confined  lanes,  courts  and  alleji. 
or  in  situations  abounding  with  accumulations  of  filth.  When  it  ocean 
in  the  country,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  low, 
damp,  and  otherwise  unhealthy  situations. 

Dr.  James  Stewart,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  the  disease,  (1856] 
points  out  the  influence  of  s'uccessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  iti 
production.  Ordinary  climatic  humidity  be  believes  to  have,  however, 
but  a  limited  influence  on  the  development  of  cholera  infantum.  Tin 
same  amount  of  moisture  often  exists  in  country  places  where -the  :difr 
ease  is  never  known  to  originate,  as  is  met  with  in  the  city. 

In  very  hot  weather  in  excessively  crowded  houses,  at  night,  wAsn 
all  are  within  doors,  the  dew  point  Dr.  Stewart  found  to  be  very  nearl]! 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  consequently  the  atmosphere  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  those  who  breathe  it  experience  a  sensation  ofraf- 
focation,  and  their  systems  suffer  great  depression.  It  is  in  aooh  i 
heated  and  damp  atmosphere  that  cholera  infantum  prevails  to  tha 
greatest  extent. 

By  many  writers,  dentition  and  errors  in  diet  are  enumerated  among 
the  causes  of  cholera  infantum.  They  are  unquestionably  to  be  viewed, 
in  many  cases,  as  predisposing,  and  in  others,  as  exciting  causes;  but 
we  have,  in  no  instance,  known  an  attack  of  genuine  cholera  infantsa 
to  occur,  without  exposure  to  the  influence  of  a  heated,  stagnant,  and 
more  or  less  impure  atmosphere ;  and  this  alone,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  would  appear  to  bo  the  sole  cause  of  the  attack. 

The  prognosis  in  cholera  infantum  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  our  ability  to  abstract  tbe  patient  from  the  continued  effects  of 
the  endemic  influence  by  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  and  ii 
kept  up,  as  well  as  upon  the  period  of  the  attack  at  which  tl]«  treat* 
mentis  commenced.  According  to  our  experience,  the  disease  is  one 
very  readily  controlled,  whenever  we  are  enabled,  at  an  early  period, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  proper  remedial  measures.  The  chief  cams 
of  the  great  mortality  produced  by  it  being  the  impossibility,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  of  removing  the  patients  from  the  influence  o( 
the  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  by  which  the  disease  has  been 
generated.  Without  this  removal,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  any  in- 
stance, to  eff'ect  a  permanent  cure ;  while  in  most  cases,  in  their  oom« 
mencement  at  least,  little  else  is  required  to  arrest  the  disease;  and 
even  at  a  later  period,  its  effects  are  often  evinced  in  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  patient,  from  almost  the  very  moment  the  remova] 
takes  place. 
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hk  Vtfry  violeBt'iittack8,  it  oodasionall j  happens  that  the  patieht  sinks 
tt  onoe,-'— death  ensuing  in  a  few  hoars.  Such  cases^  however,  are 
0f  unfreqnent  oocutreltice ;  sufficient  time  being  in  gen:eral  afforded 
hr  carrying  into  effecrt  a  proper  remedial  course  of  treatment.  Even 
tfter  the  disease  has  continued  for  mlinj  days,  and  reduced  the  patient 
to  la  atate  in  which  a  fatal  termination  seems  to  be  inevitable,  by  ap- 
atopriftte  jremedies  %  very  rapid  cure  may  often  bo  effected.  This  wie 
flwe  witnessed,  not  in  a  few  rare  instances,  but  repeatedly. 

It  is  all-importaiit,  the  moment  an  infant  is  attacked  with  cholera 
lafantnra,  Unat  he  be  removed  from  the  heated,  confined,  and  impure 
atmoq^ere  by  which  the  disease  has  been  generated,  to  a  situation 
where  he  may  eajoy  the  advantages  of  free  ventilation  aftd  cool  air. 
Whenever  tliis  can  be  done  in  the  tsommencement  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  being  at  the  same  time  confined  exclusively  to  the  breast,  or  if 
weaned,  to  a  diet  of  tapioca,  pure  attow-root,  or  rice  fiour,  with  knilk, 
and  iflHnersed  daily  in  a  bath,  warm  or  tepid,  according  as  the  tempe- 
ratore  of  the  skin  is  deficient  or  increased,  the  disease  may  generally 
be  arrested  without  the  administration  of  a^y  remedy  internally ;  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  eOYne  cool,  perfectly  bland,  slightly  mucilaginous 
drink,  as  gum  water,  or,  what  we  prefer,  rennet  whey,  with  a  slight 
addition  of  gam  acacia.  Even  in  cases  in  which  a  removal  to  a  healthy 
and  airy  siteation  in  the  oontitry  is  impracticable,  much  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  carrying  the  patient  frequently  into  the  air,  in  any 
^n  and  healthy  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  in  a 
aaniage,  or  in  the  arms ;  or  where  his  residence  is  near  a  large  river, 
by  sailing  daily  in  an  open  boat.  At  whatever  period  of  the  attack 
we  may  be  called  to  the  patient,  his  removal  to  the  country  should^  if 
possiMe^  be  effected ;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  as  free  an  exposure 
to  a  pnre  and  open  atmosphere  as  can  be  accomplished,  should  be  in- 
sisted on. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  the  patient  should  be  kept  strictly  clean 
and  dry,  and  freely  ventilated.  Ills  clothing,  besides  being  perfectly 
dean  and  dry,  should  neither  be  too  warm^  so  as  to  overheat  the  body, 
aor  BO  thin  and  flimsy  as  to  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  every  slight 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  fine,  soft  flannel,  or  soft,  coarse 
Anslin,  worn  next  the  skin,  will  be  proper  in  most  cases.  The  room 
occupied  by  the  patient  at  night  should  be  as  large  and  airy  a  one  as 
can  be  commanded:  he  should  sleep  upon  a  mattress,  or  on  a  blanket, 
folded  and  laid  upon  the  sacking-bottom  of  the  bedstead,  or  upon  the 
fleor  of  the  crib,  his  body  being  defended  by  a  light,  loose  covering. 

In  every  instance,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  into  the 
eondition  of  the  gums,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  hot,  swollen,  and 
iaflamed,  they  should  be  freely  lanced* 

When  the  disease  commences  with  a  simple  diarrhoea,  the  warm  bath 
repeated  daily,  or  even  night  and  morning,  and  followed  by  gentle 
firiction  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  with  the  hand  or  a  soft 
dry  cloth;  cold  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  a  combination  of  calomel^ 
one-sixth  of  a  grain,  and  acetate  of  lead,  half  a  grain,  with  about  four 
grains  of  prepared  chalk,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  will,  or- 
dinarily, very  quickly  arrest  it. 
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If  there  exists  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  every  thing  taken 
into  it  being  quickly  rejcctedp  minute  doses  of  calomel,  from  a  sixth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  rubbed  up  with  a  little  dry  loaf  sugar,  and 
sprinkled  upon  the  tongue,  will  in  general  be  retained,  and  speedily 
quiet  the  stomach,  so  that  other  remedies  may  be  administered.  When, 
however,  the  vomiting  persists,  we  have  found  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  or  of  a  solution  of  camphor  in  sulphuric  ether,  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  seldom  to  fail  in  removing  it.^  Dr.  Cain,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  recommends  creasote  as  a  remedy  admirably  adapted  to 
check  simultaneously  both  the  vomiting  and  purging.  When  the  to» 
miting  is  violent  and  frequent,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  will  be  found  decidedly  advantageous.  When  every  thing 
else  fails,  we  have  very  seldom  been  disappointed  in  removing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach  by  the  administration  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in 
solution.*  A  blister  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  applied  over  the  epi- 
gastrium for  .two  or  three  hours,  and  then  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a 
bread-and-milk  or  flaxseed  poultice. 

*  R. — Camphor,  gj.  «  R. — Aq.  piir»,  gj. 

^ther.  sulphiirio.  ^. — M.  AoeUt.  plumbi,  gr.  t. 

Acid,  aoetal.  impar.  ii]^  t. 
8acch.  alb.  pur.  3iy. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  honr  or 
two,  until  the  Tomiting  ia  auapended. 

When  the  patient  appears  to  suffer  much  pain,  with  increased  heat 
of  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  head  and  over  the  abdomen,  the 
latter  being  tumid,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  ag^  and  strength 
of  the  infant,  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  followed  by  lights 
emollient  cataplasms,  or  warm  fomentations  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
The  effects  of  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  of  a  strong  infusion  or  de- 
coction of  hops,  have  been  spoken  of  by  many  practitioners,  as  pecu- 
liarly beneficial.  The  tepid  bath  should  be  repeated  night  and  morn- 
ing. A  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  may  be  allowed  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  patient  should  be  toast, 
rice,  or  gum  water.  In  these  cases,  small  doses  of  calomel,  the  fifth 
of  a  grain,  combined  with  three  or  four  grains  of  calcined  magnesia, 
administered  every  three  hours,  will  usually  be  productive  of  good  ef- 
fects. 

When  there  exists  much  heat  about  the  head;  with  a  wild  and  in- 
jected state  of  the  eye ;  aversion  from  light,  with  delirium,  or  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
temples  or  behind  the  ears,  with  cold  lotions  to  the  scalp,  and  soma 
stimulating  embrocation  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  warm  sinapised 
pediluvia.  In  all  instances  in  which  there  appears  to  exist  a  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  brain,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  kept  open  by  the  use 
of  some  irritating  ointment,  will  be  found  decidedly  beneficial. 

As  soon  as  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  sufficiently  quieted  to 
allow  of  its  administration,  the  remedy  which  we  have  found  the  most 
certainly  and  promptly  to  restrain  the  disordered  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  complete  the  euro,  is  a  combination  of  calomel,  prepared  chalky 
acetate  of  lead,  and  ipecacuanha. 
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K. — Calomel,  gr.  i^. 

Cret8B  ppt.  gr.  xxxyj. 
Acetat.  plumbi,  ^.  x^. 
Ipecacuanhe  puW.  gr.  iij. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  x^. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  three  hoars. 

Under  tlie  use  of  this  prescription,  with  tho  daily  use  of  the  warm 
kftth,  exposure  to  a  dry,  cool,  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  a  diet  com- 
poeed  exclusively  of  farinaceous  articles  with  milk,  we  have,  in  gene- 
nij  found  the  inordinate  discharges  from  the  bowels  to  be  quickly  sus- 
pended, and  replaced  by  natural,  regular  evacuations. 

As  soon  as  the  frequent  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  ar- 
rested, we  are  accustomed  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
eoDtinuing  the  calomel,  prepared  chalk,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  the  same 
proportions  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of 
extract  of  hyoscyamus  to  each  dose,  until  regular  and  healthy  stools 
are  procured.  The  use  of  some  one  of  the  light  astringents  directed 
in  cases  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  continued  for  a  few  days,  is  always  be- 
neficial, by  giving  tone  to  the  bowels,  and  preventing  the  danger  of  a 
relapse. 

When  cholera  infantum  has  been  allowed  to  run  into  a  chronic  form, 
its  treatment  then  will  differ  but  little  from  that  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 
The  most  efficient  remedies  are,  the  warm  bath,  frequently  repeated ; 
blisters  over  the  abdomen ;  anodyne  injections,  composed  of  thin  starch, 
and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum ;  light  astringents,  as  kino,  decoction  of 
dewberry  root  or  of  geranium  maculatum,  with  a  change  of  air,  and  a 
diet  of  boiled  milk,  thickened  with  rice  flour,  or  of  plain  beef  tea  or 
efaicken  water.  Dr.  Eberle  speaks  favourably  of  the  effects  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  tartrate  of  iron.  The  persesquinitrate  of  iron,  may  likewise 
be  administered  with  good  effect.  In  many  cases,  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
b  Bolntion,  besides  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  disordered 
oondition  of  the  bowels,  will  be  found  useful  in  restoring  strength  to 
the  patient,  who  is  always  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration. 

Dr.  Stewart,  {op.  citat.^)  proscribes  in  this  disease  all  vegetable  food, 
18  particularly  unsuited  for  the  diet  of  young  infants.  That  of  an 
ioylsceous  nature  being  insoluble  and  with  difliculty  absorbed,  while 
{urinaeeous  substances  are  liable  to  become  excessively  acid.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a  substitute  for  the  milk  of  the  mother  or 
lieilthy  nurse.  Dr.  Stewart  prefers  cow's  milk  with  the  addition  of  ge- 
litine,  or  when  the  stomach  is  excessively  irritable,  nothing  but  the 
platine  prepared  thick  or  thin,  as  the  child  will  take  it  most  freely. 

**A8  regards  the  indications  of  a  want  of  proper  nourishing  or  sti- 
iBQlating  power  in  the  nurse's  milk,  we  have  been  much  guided,''  Dr. 
SUvart  remarks,  '^by  the  instincts  of  the  child,  which  will  cause  it  at 
fines  eagerly  to  seize  some  animal  substance,  and  suck  it  with  avidity. 
Allowing  this  suggestion,  we  have  directed  cow's  milk  to  be  given, 
•ither  diluted,  pure,  or  combined  with  gelatine,  changed  occasionally 
for  chicken  water,  and,  when  the  child  is  especially  eager  for  animal 
^,  and  has  suffered  much  from  debility,  beef  tea,  or  a  piece  of  fat 
pork,  according  to  the  instincts  of  the  child.  These  last  mentioned 
articles  and  even  salted  meat,  are  especially  beneficial  to  the  more  ad- 
rasced  forms  of  the  disease  and  during  convalescence." 
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When  the  discharges  from  the  lowels  are  thin,  small  in  quantity, 
dark-coloured,  and  highly  offensive,  with  flatulence  and  a  tendency  to 
a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen ;  or  irhen  frequent  griping  pains 
are  experienced,  we  have  derived  the  best  effects  from  the  use  of  the 
turpentine  mixture,  as  dh-ected  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  dtAirfacea. 
When  great  irritability  of  the  bowels  is  present,  we  'OBually  -direct  the 
addition  to  the  turpentine  mixture  of  Jiij-  ^ii>c.  kino,  or  iMtechiiy  mnd 
the  same  proportion  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium. 

In  chronic  cases  of  cholera  infantum,  with  acrid,  offensive,  and  dark* 
coloured  discharges,  much  advan-tage  will  often  be  derived  frem  the 
use  of  pulverized  charcoal :  we  have  usually  administered  it  m  combi* 
ivation  with  powdered  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  liyoscy* 
amus. 

B.— Tartrat  Ferri,  gr.  zl.  R.— Carbon.  Lignl,  3}.  4o  gQ. 

Aq.  purse,  5ij.  Palv.  Rhei,  9U* 

Syrup.  Zingiber.  588. — M.  Ipecacaanhee,  gr.  W.  ad  zU. 

Dose,  20  to  40  drops  eveiy  three  hours.  Ext.  Hj^oecyami,  gr.  n].— )f .  f.  ek. 

No.  z\}. 
One  to  be  given  every  8  or  4  hoars. 

When,  by  a  judicious  treatment,  the  disease  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved, the  full  restoration  of  the  patient's  strength,  and  the  preven* 
tion  of  a  relapse  are  only  to  be  insured  by  the  influence  of  a  eool  and 
pure  atmosphere,  a  mild  unirritating  diet,  and  the  most  aenipiiloiia 
cleanliness  of  his  person  and  clothing. 

4.— Prolapsus  Ani. 

A  prolapsus,  or  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum 
or  of  the  rectum  itself,  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  long  continaed 
diarrhoea  in  children ;  it  may,  however,  result  from  the  irrttatioa  of 
worms,  or  from  costiveness,  and  we  have  occasionally  met  with  it 
where  the  only  cause  appeared  to  be  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  sphinx 
ter  ani ;  the  prolapsus  occurring,  not  only  every  time  the  patient  had 
an  evacuation  from  his  bowels,  but  even  when  he  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  erect  posture. 

In  slight  caees,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mucous  membraDe  is  pro- 
truded beyond  the  rectum,  with  a  sense  of  bearing  down  and  smarting, 
that  continues  until  the  protruded  membrane  is  returned,  which  may 
take  place  either  spontaneously,  or  upon  the  slightest  pressure  being 
made  upon  it.  In  other  cases,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  protruded,  in  the  form  of  a  small,  coiled,  pyramidal  tOr 
mour,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  is  with  di£Bculty  returned — being 
firmly  embraced  by  the  sphincter.  If  it  be  allowed  to  remuin  pro- 
truded for  any  length  of  time,  the  tumour  becomes  more  and  mors 
swollen,  of  a  darker  red  or  even  purple  hue,  and  inflammation,  ter* 
minating  in  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  protruded  portion  of  the  in^ 
testine,  may  rapidly  take  place.  Occasionally,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rectum  may  become  prolapsed,  and  if  allowed  to  inflame,  can  no 
longer  be  reduced,  but  subjects  the  patient  to  much  inconvenience  and 
suffering;  his  digestion  becomes  disturbed,  and  death  may  finally  re* 
suit  from  impaired  nutrition  and  long-continued  irritation. 

The  prolapsus  may,  occasionally,  be  the  result  of  an  invagination  of 
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the  xippeir  portion  of  the  rectam^  or  even  x)f  a  poribn  cf  the  colon ;  in 
these  eases  the  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable,  though  cases  are 
on.recordy  in  which  the  invaginated  portion  has  become  separated,  and 
dischM-gad  :per  annm. 

Childven  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  prolapsus  of  the  anus,  as  well 
from  the  greater  mobility  of  the  intestine,  its  less  extensive  connexions 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  development  of  the  neighbouring  or- 
gans, iSbe  slighter  curvature  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  perfect  mobility  of 
the  08  coccyx ;  as  from  the  general  laxity  of  all  the  tissues,  and  the 
doEcient  resistattt  powers  at  this  period  of  life. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  if  the  prolapsus  is  attended  to  on  its  first 
occurrence,  its  reduction  is  seldom  attended  with  much  difficulty.  The 
child  being  placed  upon  his  back,  gentle  pressure  is  to  be  applied  npon 
the  protruded  portion  of  intestine  with  the  thumbs  or  forefingers,  pre- 
viously smeared  with  fresh  lard  or  dipped  in  sweet  oil,  the  pressure 
being  made  in  sndi  a  direction  as  shall  tend  to  return  the  tumour  within 
the  sphincter^  or  the  forefinger  may  be  introduced  into  the  gut,  in 
order  to  remove  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter,  when  gentle,  well-di- 
rected pressure  will  generally  cause  the  protrusion  to  pass  within  it. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  effect  the  return,  esvery  time,  and 
as  soon  afber  the  prolapsus  occurs  as  possible. 

If  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  disposition  to  bear  down  subsequent 
to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  an  anodyne  enema,  composed  of  a 
small  portion  of  opium  and  three  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  intimately 
combined  with  a  little  thin  mucilage,  should  be  administered.  Proper 
means  are  of  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  by 
which  the  prdapsus  is  produced. 

If  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  inrtestine  should  become  swollen  or 
inflamed,  the  application  to  it  of  cold  water,  or  of  a  soluti(m  of  acetate 
of  lead,  or  a  few  leeches,  will  be  proper,  previous  to  any  attempt  being 
aiade  to  reduce  it 

When  the  prolapsus  is  the  result  of  violent  straining,  incident  to  a 
eoitive  state  of  the  bowels,  some  gentle  laxative,  as  ripe  fruit  stewed 
in  molasses,  or  rye  mush  and  mo^lasses,  should  be  given  daily,  and  the 
diild  caused  to  evacuate  his  bowels  in  an  erect  posture. 

Washing  the  anus  daily  with  eold  water,  or  suddenly  dipping  the 
atkes  in  cold  water,  night  and  morning,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
tteans  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  prolapsus,  and  when  there 
ii  aothing  to  forbid  its  employment,  it  may  be  practised,  perhaps,  with 
idrantage;  but  it  will  not  be  proper  m  delicate  children,  in  those  in 
vhrai  there  is  a  predisposition  to  catarrhal  affections,  or  who  are  in 
iteteof  exhaustion,  from  long-continued  diarrhoea,  or  ot^er  disease. 

Il  such  cases,  however,  astringent  washes  and  injections  of  a  tepid 

Mmth  will  often  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

ft. — Qnercfts  cort.  contus.  5J« 
Aqu»  puno,  Oij. 

Coque  ad  Oj. 

The  decoction  of  oak  bark  may  be  used  alone,  or  with  the  addition 
rfhalf  a  drachm  of  alum;  or  a  solution  of  alum  alone  may  be  used,  in 
be  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.     A  decoction  of 
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galls,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  alum,  is  preferred  by  some  prac- 
titioners. 

When  the  prolapsus  continues  to  recur  at  short  intervals;  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  sphincter  becomes,  finally,  so  much  relaxed,  that 
the  intestine  comes  down,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the 
patient  making  the  slightest  exertion,  or  even  assuming  an  erect  pos- 
ture. In  such  cases,  the  intestine  must  be  retained  by  a  soft  com- 
press, applied  upon  the  anus,  and  supported  by  a  T  bandage.  By  this 
means,  and  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  and  a  proper  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  a  radical  cure  may  often  be  effected.  Bat 
should  the  prolapsus  continue  still  to  recur,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployment of  these  means  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  propriety 
of  an  operation  should  be  considered.  The  nature  of  the  operation 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case : — whether  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  projecting  folds 
of  the  skin,  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  as  practised  by  Dupuytren — the 
excision  of  the  circular  fold  of  loose  skin  around  the  anus,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  as  recommended  by  Hey 
and  Macfarlane;  or  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  margin 
of  the  anus,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  and  practised 
by  him  on  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  with  complete  success. 

It  has  been  recommended,  that  children  subject  to  prolapsus  ani 
should  be  made  to  sit  on  a  hard,  flat-bottomed  stool  or  chair,  without 
arms,  and  of  such  a  height  that  their  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground. 

6.— Polypus  of  the  Rectum. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  a  few  years  since  directed,  by  " 
Dr.  Stolz,  of  Strasburg,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  a  polypous  tumour  within  the  rectum  of  children.     Polypus,   « 
in  this  situation,  had  previously  been  very  generally  overlooked,  it  « 
being  probably  mistaken  for  prolapsus  ani,  to  which  it  bears  a  very   ' 
close  resemblance.     It  is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  it  ^ 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  almost  every  modern  writer  on  the  « 
diseases  of  children — for,  although  of  not  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  — 
is,  nevertheless,  much  more  so  than  physicians  would  appear  to  be    ' 
aware  of.     Several  instances  have  fallen  under  our  notice;  and  al-  - 
though  they  were  generally  presented  to  us  as  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,    « 
yet,  upon  a  careful  and  minute  examination — a  neglect  of  which,  in 
such  instances  would  be  unpardonable — we  have  never  found  the  least 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  true  character  of  the  complaint. 

In  its  commencement,  polypus  of  the  rectum  in  children  is  marked 
by  few  symptoms  indicative  of  its  presence.  After  it  has  attained 
some  size,  however,  there  is,  most  commonly,  an  exudation,  or  even  a 
flow  of  blood  by  the  anus,  with  some  degree  of  tenesmus ;  the  faecal 
matters  arc  then  stained,  and  sometimes  bathed  in  and  softened  by 
pure  blood,  without  any  admixture  of  mucus. 

When  the  polypous  tumour  increases  still  more  in  size,  the  little  pa- 
tient is  usually  troubled,  at  intervals,  with  a  repeated,  often  ineffectual, 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  generally  attended  with  considerable 
straining;  during  which,  sooner  or  later,  and  finally,  every  time  the 
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Straining  recars,  a  red,  smooth  tumour  is  protruded  from  the  anus — 
yarjing  in  size,  in  different  cases,  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a 
large  hickory  nut. 

The  tumour  is,  usually,  of  a  bright  or  dark  red  colour,  but  often 
white,  or  of  a  dirty  yellow;  it  is,  in  most  cases,  thickly  covered  with 
a  tenacious,  bloody  mucus.  When  .of  a  dark  red,  or  purple  hue,  it  is 
apt  to  bleed,  freely,  especially  when  handled  or  irritated.  When  the 
tomoor  is  protruded,  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  anus,  and  en- 
tirely without  the  sphincter,  and  appears  at  first  view  as  if  it  were  at- 
tached, all  around,  to  the  edge  of  the  anus.  On  passing  the  finger  into 
the  rectum,  a  slender  pedicle  is  found  to  proceed  from  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  for  a  short  distance  within  the  gut,  to  the  inner  surface  of 
Yhich  it  is  attached.  In  some  c^ses,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
of  the  pedicle,  or  from  its  being  attached  very  high  up,  the  polypus 
does  not  protrude  without  the  anus,  and  its  presence  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  by  the  speculum  ani. 

When  the  polypus  is  of  considerable  size,  the  straining  efforts  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  are  often  very  violent,  and  attended,  sometimes, 
with  considerable  pain,  and  often  with  the  discharge  from  the  anus  of 
more  or  less  blood.  The  little  patient  is  usually  affected  with  loss 
of  appetite,  paleness  of  complexion,  and  emaciation. 

When  the  polypus  is  finally  protruded,  it  is  found  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  slight  eversion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  In  one  of  the 
eases  that  came  under  our  notice,  the  tumour,  which  was  of  a  large 
ase,  separated,  and  came  away  spontaneously ;  the  hemorrhage  which 
followed  was  very  slight,  and  soon  ceased,  without  the  necessity  of 
our  resorting  to  even  a  compress.  In  other  cases,  the  tumours  were 
readily  removed  by  ligatures — in  the  application  of  which  there  is  not 
die  least  diflSculty — without  the  occurrence  of  any  severe  or  untoward 
lymptom. 

In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  these  polypi  become 
spontaneously  detached,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  occasionally  present  without  being  detected — 
producing  frequent  bloody  discharges,  which,  after  remedies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  have  been  tried  without  success,  suddenly  cease  in  conse- 
<pence  of  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  tumour. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  these  growths.  Some 
eonsider  them  to  be  of  a  fibro-cellular  structure, — others,  on  the  con* 
tnry,  believe  them  to  be  always  of  a  mucous  texture.  M.  Stolz  sup- 
poses, that  in  many  cases  they  are  the  result  of  frequently  repeated 
prolapsus  ani,  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  incarcerated  within  the 
ri&g  of  the  sphincters,  becoming  congested,  swollen,  and,  after  a  cer- 
Uiii  period,  pediculated.  Such  may,  perhaps,  be,  in  some  cases,  the 
Bumer  in  which  the  polypus  is  generated,  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions. Polypus  of  the  rectum  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  sub- 
jects who  had  never  suffered  from  prolapsus  ani;  while,  again,  in 
lome  instances,  the  insertion  of  the  pedicle  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum  is  too  high  up  to  admit  of  our  explaining  the  production 
of  the  polypus  in  such  cases  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Stolz. 
M.  Guersent  has  usually  found  these  polypi  to  consist  of  a  mucous 
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sheath  borrowed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  envelop- 
ing a  spongy  texture. 

In  the  number  of  L'Experience  for  June,  1843,  Dr,  Gigon  ba»  rs^ 
lated  the  history  of  six  cases  of  polypus  of  the  reotum  in  young  chil- 
dren, three  of  which  were  under  his  own  care,  and  three  under  that 
of  his  colleague,  M.  Brun. 

The  polypi  in  these  cases  were  fleshy,  of  a*  red' colour,  nssembling'V 
large  cherry  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  with  a  bleeding  8urfae*r 
They  were  suspended  by  a  narrow  pedicle  or  stalk.  When  cut  in 
pieces  they  were  found  to  be  fleshy,  of  variable  consistence^  but  usually 
having  about  the  firmness  of  a  portion  of  liver.  To  the  naked  eye 
they  presented  no  appearance  of  vessels  or  fibres;  in  one  case,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  some  traces  gf  vascularity-  were  disicovered; 
while  in  another,  in  which  the  polypus  had  existed  for  a-  long-period^ 
a  well-marked  fibrous  disposition  was  detected. 

The  pedicles  were  membranous^  smooth,  soft,  and  of  a  srajish  OO" 
lour.  They  were  insensible,  and  had  but  little  firmness^  In  one  ease 
the  pedicle  broke  upon  the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  in  anotfafer 
was  ruptured  during  the  passage  of  hardened  fieces. 

The  pedicles  were  implanted  within  the  anus^  at  a  distance  Tarying 
from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  or  more.     The  rupture  of  the  pedicle 
was  often  unattended  with  hemorrhage,  which  would,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  prove  that  the  polypi  were  not  vascular,  and  that  the  diseharger* 
of  blood  which  so  often  accompanies  the  disease,  comes  from  the  * 
rectum,  and  is  produced  by  the  irritation  attendant  upon  the  presenee^ 
of  the  polypus.     In  one  instance,  however,  after  applying^  ligatures 
blood  no  longer  exuded,  notwithstanding  the  continued  presence  of^ 
the  tumour  in  the  rectum,  and  in  another,  the  excision  of  the  pedicle^c 
was  followed  by  severe  hemorrhage,  showing,  conclusively,  that  it  mm 
to  the  vessels  which  traverse  the  pedicle,  that  the  sanguineous  exu«-^ 
dations  and  hemorrhages,  by  which  the  polypi  of  the  rectum  in  chil-— 
dren  are  so  commonly  attended,  are  due. 

According  to  Dr.  Gigon,  the  diseases  with  which  the  polypus  of  tfae^ 
rectum  may  possibly  be  confounded,  are  dysentery,  hemorrl&oids,  and  J 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 

From  the  dysentery  it  may  readily  be  distinguished,  by  the  absence-^ 
of  the  glairy  matter  in  the  stools,  of  abdominal  pain^  of  fever,  and,  in 
fact  of  every  symptom  of  the  latter  disease,  excepting  the  presenea^^ 
of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and,  perhaps,  frequent  ineffectual  calls  te 
evacuate  the  bowels. 

From  hemorrhoids  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  tumour,  and  its  place  of  insertion :— the  age 
of  the  patient  will  also  serve  as  a  diagnostic  mark. 

A  careful  examination  will,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  verj 
readily  enable  the  practitioner  to  distinguish  a  protruding  polypus  <h 
the  rectum  from  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines. 

In  the  application  of  the  ligature  for  the  removal  of  these  polypous 
tumours,  Dr.  Gigon  directs  the  child  to  be  placed  on  his  stomach, 
and  made  to  strain,  so  as  to  protrude  the  tumour  beyond  the  anus: 
it  is  then  to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  drawn  out  still  far- 
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ther,  80  aa  to  get  at  the  pedicle,  which  is  readily  effected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lax  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  children.  It 
is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the  pedicle  ends  and 
the  mocoua  membrane  commences,  in  consequence  of  the  colour  of 
both  being  the  same.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion  to  this,  in  order  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  included  in  the  ligature.  A  waxed  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  around  the  pedicle,  but  not  drawn  too  tightly,  for  fear  of  rup- 
turing it.  It  is  better,  after  the  ligature  is  properly  applied,  to 
i^eturn  the  whole  into  the  rectum,  without  dividing  the  pedicle  be- 
bw  the  ligature,  as  in  one  case,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Qigon,  lA  which  excision  was  practised,  a  troublesome  hemorrhage 
followed.  The  tumour,  in  general,  comes  away  on  the  second  or 
tjiird  day  after  the  operation,  which  is  unattended  with  pain,  and 
when  properjy  performed,  is  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  any  accident. 

Dr.  James  Syme,  {London  and  Edinburgh  Jour,  of  Med.  Science^ 
July,  1845,)  describes  a  form  of  polypus  of  the  rectum,  of  which  he 
baa  met  with  only  one  case  in  children  beyond  the  ninth  or  t^nth  year. 

The  polypus  is  extremely  soft  and  vascular,  of  a  florid  red  colour, 
md  either  of  a  cylindrical  form,  two  or  four  inches  in  length,  or  rc- 
lembling  somewhat  a  strawberry,  with  a  connecting  footstalk,  two  or 
duree  inches  long.  It  seldom  protrudes  except  when  the  bowels  are 
•racaated,  and  then  admits  of  ready  replacement,  though  not  without 
occasional  hemorrhage,  which  may  be  of  considerable  amount.  A 
somewhat  similar  form  of  the  disease  is  described  by  Dr.  Bourgeois  in 
the  Bulletin  Qineral  de  TMrapeutique  Med.  et  Chirurg.y  and  by  M. 
Perrin  in  the  Jtevue  Medico-ChirurgicaUj  1845. 

In  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  Mr.  Syme  has  always  employed  the 
ligature,  and  though  the  soft  texture  readily  gives  way  when  the  thread 
is  drawn,  bleeding  has  never  occurred  in  a  single  instance,  nor  any 
other  symptom  in  the  least  degree  disagreeable. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  female  child,  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  M.  Perrin  {Revue  Medico- Chirurg.)  extracted  the  polypus  by 
rupturing  its  pedicle  with  his  nails.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a  raspberry. 
A  few  drops  of  blood  only  followed  the  separation  of  the  polypus.  The 
next  day  during  a  stool  the  child  discharged  a  clot  of  black  blood  of 
the  sise  of  a  small  nut,  indicating  a  hemorrhage  from  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  pedicle. 

6.— Invagination  of  the  Intestines. 

Intestinal  invaginations  or  intussusceptions,  that  is,  the  passage  of 
one  portion  of  the  intestine  within  that  above  or  below  it,  are  often 
net  with  in  children  who  have  died  of  various  diseases,  and  appear  to 
take  place  in  the  act  of  dying,  from  some  convulsive  or  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal.  These  invagina- 
tions give  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  and 
tfler  death  are  reducible  with  perfect  ease. 

Occasionally,  however,  invagination  of  the  intestines  occurs  in  chil- 
dren during  life,  and  then  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  the  most  serious 
diiracter,  and  speedily  ^destroys  the  life  of  the  patient. 
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These  symptoms  are  obstinate  costiveness,  or  an  abundant  serons  or 
bilious  diarrhoea,  progressive  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  with  tender- 
ness upon  pressure,  often  repeated  paroxysms  of  acute  pain,  discharges 
of  blood  per  anum,  and  subsequently  of  faecal  matter,  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  and  m  feeblOi 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  the  case  terminating,  sooner  or  later,  in 
death. 

Dr.  Gorham  lays  great  stress  on  ^Uhe  passing  of  blood  per  anum 
in  various  degrees  of  purity,  never  indeed,  contaminated  with  feculent 
matter,  but  chiefly  with  mucus,"  as  a  diagnostic  sign  in  this  affection. 
To  this  may  be  added  constipation,  vomiting,  and  constant  straining 
as  if  a  motion  were  about  to  occur,  nothing,  however,  passing  but  blood, 
from  a  few  drops  to  an  actual  hemorrhage. 

The  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the  onward  passage  of  the  faeces  in 
cases  of  invagination,  as  well  as  of  the  other  symptoms  by  which  they 
are  ordinarily  attended,  is,  unquestionably,  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  intestine,  at  the  part  where  the  invagination  has  occurred, 
and  a  consequent  adhesion  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  that  are  brought 
into  contact,  producing  not  only  a  narrowing  of  the  caliber  of  the  in* 
testine,  but  impeding  or  destroying  its  regular  peristaltic  action. 

Invagination  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but 
is  most  generally  seated  near  the  termination  of  the  ileum.  Cases  are 
related  in  which  the  invaginated  portion  has  sloughed  off,  and  been 
discharged  by  the  rectum ;  this  seldom  occurs,  however,  in  children. 

It  is  always  the  superior  portion  of  the  intestine  which  introduces 
itself  into  the  inferior,  and  the  extent  of  the  invagination  varies  from 
three  to  six,  twelve,  or  even  eighteen  inches. 

According  to  Killiet  the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  the  large  intestine,  invagination  of  the  small  intestine 
never  taking  place.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  is,  however, 
pointed  out  by  M.  Bouchut,  who  has  observed  invagination  of  the  small 
intestine  into  the  adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor  reports  a  case  of  thi& 
kind  in  a  child  twenty  months  old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acut» 
peritonitis.  M.  Marage  has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen^ 
months  old,  who  recovered  after  voiding  the  invaginated  portion. 

The  disease  is,  very  generally,  fatal;  in  no  instance,  that  hasfalle 
within  our  own  observation,  has  a  case,  in  which  symptoms  indicatifi 
of  invagination  were  present,  terminated  favourably. 

The  appearances  exhibited  upon  dissection,  are  those  of  inflamma 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  often  of  their 
ritoneal  coat.  At  the  invaginated  portion,  the  mucous  surface  i 
often  highly  inflamed,  of  a  dark-red  colour  and  thickened,  and 
vered,  frequently,  with  a  dark-red  efi'usion,  intermixed  with  portions 
resembling  coagulable  lymph ;  the  two  serous  surfaces  in  contact  are 
likewise  inflamed,  with  exudation  and  adhesion. 

In  the  treatment  of  invagination,  such  remedies  should  be  employed 
as  are  calculated  to  prevent  or  reduce  inflammation,  and  to  restore 
the  natural  action  of  the  intestines; — the  warm  bath,  frequently  re- 
peated— leeches  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  absti- 
nence from  food  and  drinks. 
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The  forcible  injection  of  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  or  of  air, 
bj  the  rectum,  has  been  strongly  advised  in  cases  of  invagination, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  natural  condition  of  the  intestine,  pre- 
TJoiiB  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  We  know  of  no  instance, 
However,  in  which  this  means  has  been  crowned  with  success; — after 
the  occarrcnce  of  inflammation,  it  will  necessarily  fail,  and  may  even 
be  productive  of  mischievous  effects. 

Li  cases  in  which  the  invagination  has  been  preceded  by  costive- 
DeBS  of  the  bowels,  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  warm  milk  and 
water,  through  a  long  elastic  tube  passed  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  may  do  good,  by  removing  from  the  intestines  any  hardened 
ind  impacted  f»ces,  by  the  retention  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve invagination  is  occasionally  produced. 

7.— Intestinal  Worms. 

At  one  period,  and  that  not  a  very  remote  one,  nearly  all  the  dis- 
eues  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  were  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  intestines.  Although  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
pathology  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  especially  those  of  the  digestive 
organs,  has  shown  that  intestinal  worms  play  a  much  less  important 
part  in  their  production  than  was  supposed,  it  nevertheless  still  re- 
naioB  a  matter  of  dispute  to  what  extent  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  causes  of  certain  phenomena,  that  are  very  generally,  but  by  no 
Beans  constantly,  associated  with  their  presence. 

While  by  one  party,  the  existence  of  worms  is  deemed  invariably 
detrimental  to  health;  by  another  they  are  regarded  as  always  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause  of  disease ;  while  a  third,  with  Dr.  Rush, 
consider  their  presence  as  altogether  innoxious,  if  not  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, beneficial.  This  much  is  certain ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  single 
sjmptom,  or  catenation  of  symptoms,  which  indicates  positively  the 
existence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  independently  of  their  presence 
in  the  evacuations.  They  have  repeatedly  been  discharged  during 
life  or  discovered  after  death  in  cases  in  which  their  presence  was  not 
Qupected.  One  species  in  fact,  the  tricocephalus,  Bremser  has  met 
with  in  nearly  every  body  he  has  opened,  and  we  have  seldom  failed, 
in  any  instance,  to  detect  it.  In  other  cases,  in  which  tho  most  un- 
equivocal indications  of  the  existence  of  worms  were  supposed  to  be 
present,  a  careful  examination  of  the  evacuations  gave  no  evidence  of 
their  discharge  during  the  lifetime  of  the. patient,  and  not  a  single 
trace  of  them  could  be  discovered  in  the  intestinal  canal  after  death. 

Worms  are  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  intestines  of  children, 
and  may,  unquestionably,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  a  cause 
rf  severe  irritation ; — but  much  less  frequently  than  is  generally  sup- 
Joaed.     It  is  important  to  recollect,  that  even  when  the  presence  of 
Worms  is  established  beyond  doubt,  by  their  appearance  in  the  dis- 
charges, the  symptoms  of  disease  under  which  the  patient  labours — 
nay  be  produced  by   causes  totally   independent  of  them,  and  conti- 
Aoe,  or  even  augment  in  violence,  though  we  should  succeed  in  effect- 
ingthe  complete  expulsion  or  destruction  of  the  worms. 
The  worms  that  infest  the  intestines  are,  the  tricocephalus  dispavy 
16 
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the  oxt/uris  vermicularisj  the  ascaris  lumbricotdeSy  and  the  bothrioee- 
pltalus  latuB. 

The  tricocephalua  dispar — the  trichuris  or  long  thread-worm  of 
some  writers — is  commonly  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length;  having  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  body  slender,  like  a  hair, 
while  the  remaining  third  is  much  thicker ;  it  is  white,  or  of  the  colour 
of  the  substances  it  has  swallowed.  The  sexes  are  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  mouth  is  at  the  capillary  extremity,  which  is  always 
found  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  intestine.  This  worm  is  met 
with  in  the  large  intestines — most  commonly  in  the  csecum — which 
seems  to  be  its  natural  locality.  Frequently  but  a  single  individual 
exists  there;  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  very  small  number.  It 
is  the  worm  most  universally  met  with. 

The  oxyurxB  vermicularis — the  ascaris  of  Rudolphi  and  most  writers 
— popularly  the  maw  or  thread  worm — is  from  a  line  to  four  or  five 
lines  long,  white,  slender,  and  elastic,  blunt  at  the  anterior  end,  and 
with  a  rounded  mouth.  It  is  found  in  the  large  intestines,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  rectum  of  children.  This  worm  generally  exists  in 
great  numbers ;  often  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  thickly  coated  or  invested. 
with  mucus. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides, — This  is  the  worm  most  commonly  m^2 
with  in  the  small  intestines  of  children.  It  sometimes  exists  in  grei^ 
numbers ;  occasionally  congregated  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  The  lucia 
bricoides  is  usually  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  length  and  varyiic^ 
in  diameter  from  a  line  to  two  or  three.     Its  usual  colour  is  whi^HI 

but  changes  with  that  of  the  substance  it  swallows.     When  dead, 

becomes  perfectly  stiff.     This  worm  frequently  finds  its  way  into  t 
stomach,  and  may  be  discharged  by  the  mouth  or  through  the  no8tri__ 

The  bothriocephalus  latus — the  tcBnia  lata,  or  broad  tape-worm 
many  writers,  is  thinner,  and  generally  wider  than  the  common  tsenL  ^ 
it  is  often  twenty  feet  long,  and  may  greatly  exceed  this  length,  rea^?^ 
ing  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  to  sixty,  and  in  others  to  upwards  oE*   • 
hundred  feet.     (Brenuer,  liobiny  Frank,  Geoze,  Sibbargarrde.)    It;  A 
of  a  dirty  white  colour;  and  becomes  grayish  when  immersed  in  bI- 
cohol.     It  has  a  large  head,  with  two  lateral  grooves,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  Rudolphi  to  be  the  organs  for  the  absorption  of  nourish- 
ment.    It  is  found  in  the  small  intestines.      It  is  seldom  met  mith 
in  the  United  States,  either  in  children  or  in  adults,  but  is  said  to 
be  common  in  Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  in   some  parts  of 
France. 

The  twnia  solium  or  common  tape- worm,  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
a  flat  form,  with  the  posterior  extremity  rounded,  and  the    anterior 
long  and  slender,  terminating  in  an  extremely  narrow  neck,  with* 
minute  head,  armed  with  four  suckers,  between  which  there  may  some- 
times  be  discovered   a  small  mouth,   surrounded  by  a   circle  of  fito 
hooks.     The  joints  that  separate  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  tho 
trenia  solium  have  received  the  denomination   of  cucurbitanL     Tlfll 
worm   inhabits  the  small   intestines,  and  sometimes  attains   an  eno^ 
mous  length.     Several  taenia  are  not  unfrcquently  found  in  the  same 
individual,  and  according  to  Rosen,  in  conjunction  with  other  species 
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of  worms.  The  fact  of  the  head,  or  smaller  extremity  of  the  taenia 
soliam  not  being  discovered  in  the  faecal  discharges  is  no  evidence,  as 
Bremser  remarks,  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  worm  has  not 
been  effected,  as  it  is  extremely  easy  to  overlook  so  diminutive  an  ob- 
ject in  such  a  medium.  The  taenia  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  children 
onder  five  years  of  age ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  new'born  infants.  It  is  said  by  Fortassin  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  persons  engaged  in  preparing  materials  from  fresh  animal 
substances. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  several  theo- 
ries that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  production  of  worms 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  and  other  animals — whether  they  are 
produced  by  ova  received  from  without,  or  are  the  result  of  spontane- 
008  generation.  The  question  is  one  involved  in  the  deepest  obscuri- 
ty; from  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  with  the  few  imper- 
fectly observed  facts  in  our  possession,  its  extrication. 

The  prevalence  of  intestinal  worms  would  appear  to  be  much  more 
common  in  certain  districts  of  country  than  in  others.  In  Savoy  and 
Ckambray,  in  France,  throughout  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  in  cer- 
ttin  districts  of  Germany  and  Russia,  they  are  stated,  by  Dauquin 
ind  Bremser,  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among  nearly  all  classes 
of  society.  According  to  Mr.  Marshall,  deputy  inspector-general  of 
hospitals,  Europeans  are  very  liable  to  worms  in  India,  and  Africans 
even  more  so.  Few  post-mortem  examinations  are  made  without  dis- 
eoTering  them.  One  negro  passed  forty  lumbrici  in  a  day,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  seven  days,  two  hundred.  The  Hindoos  are  so  infested 
with  worms,  according  to  Annesley,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  to  be 
foond  free  from  them. 

Different  districts  of  country  are  liable  to  the  prevalence  of  different 
ipecies  of  worms;  thus  in  Switzerland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  in  some  parts 
of  France,  the  bothriocephalus  latus  is  most  commonly  met  with; 
while  in  Egypt,  Holland,  Germany,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Sweden,  the  taenia  solium  is  the  most  frequent  worm. — 
(Rudolphij  BremseVy  Hasselquist,  Meraty  Rosen.)  The  lumbricoides 
tnd  oxyuris  are  the  worms  most  usually  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 

According  to  Bremser,  worms  are  more  common  in  cities  than  in 
the  country — a  statement  which  our  own  experience  has  not  confirmed. 
They  are  also  said  to  be  more  prevalent  in  cold,  damp,  low,  confined, 
uid  unhealthy  situations,  than  in  those  which  are  temperate,  dry,  well- 
ventilated,  and  elevated;  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  than 
inring  the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  poor,  likewise,  who  are 
btdly  nourished  and  lodged,  and  filthy  in  their  persons  and  habitations, 
ire  reputed  to  be  more  liable  to  intestinal  worms,  than  those  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  and  of  cleanly  habits.  We  are  not  aware,  how- 
e?er,  that  these  statements  are  founded  upon  any  very  accurate  obser- 
ntion  of  facts. 

So  long  as  worms  are  considered  a  principal  agent  in  the  production 
of  intestinal  diseases,  they  will,  of  course,  be  reputed  to  be  most  pre- 
valent in  those  situations,  and  among  those  classes  of  society,  in  which 
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such  diseases  are  most  liable  to  occur.  And  this  to  a  certain  extent  is 
true ;  for  it  has  been  invariably  found  that  the  same  causes  which  disturb 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  predispose  them  to 
disease,  are  precisely  those  which  favour  the  production  and  increase 
of  worms. 

Worms  have  been  said  occasionally  to  prevail  epidemically.  It  is 
certain,  that  at  particular  periods  they  have  been  met  with  much  more 
frequently  and  in  greater  numbers  than  others. 

Many  authors  have  described  an  epidemic  of  verminous  fever;  that 
is  to  say,  fever  of  a  gastric,  mucous,  or  bilious  character,  accompa- 
nied with  the  presence  of  worms,  often  in  considerable  quantities.  Of 
the  real  nature  and  cause  of  this  fever  we  have  no  means  of  forming 
a  positive  judgment;  we  think  it  probable,  however,  that  it  was  one 
connected  with  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  consequence,  rather 
than  the  cause  of  which  was  a  discharge  of  worms  already  existing. 
Andral  met  with  worms — the  ascarides  lumbricoides  and  tricocephali-— 
in  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  autopsies  performed  by  him  in 
cases  of  death  from  fever ;  they  were  very  numerous  in  one  case,  but 
very  few  in  the  others ;  he  deemed  them  merely  an  accidental  com* 
plication  of  the  disease.  In  one  instance,  they  coincided  with  most 
of  the  symptoms  characterizing  mucous  fever.  In  the  intestines  of 
most  of  those  who  died  of  the  epidemic  mucous  fever  of  GSttingeOi 
Boederer  and  Wagler  found  a  great  number  of  worms;  and  the  samet 
according  to  Thibault,  was  observed  in  a  species  of  mucous  fever 
which,  in  1836,  prevailed,  in  conjunction  with  the  cholera,  at  Nifc- 
plee. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state,  (tome  iii.  605,)  that  in  the  greater  nui 
ber  of  cases,  they  found  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  the  lui 
bricoides  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.     The  worms  were  envelope 
in  a  viscid  mucus,  or  mixed  with  foccal  matter  precisely  similar  to  tbi 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  in  subjects  unaffectc 
with  worms.     In  some  cases  a  fine  vascular  injection  was  detecte< 
similar  to  that  observed  in  crythematic  enteritis;  a  diminution  in 
consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  very  rarely  met  with. 
these  slight  alterations  of  the  membrane  existed  only  at  the  poivit 
where  a  number  of  lumbrici  were  collected,  and  nowhere  else,  it    ii 
inferred  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  local  irritation  produced  by 
the  worms. 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Reicke  of  a  little  girl,  four 
years  of  age,  who  died  suddenly  whilst  on  the  night  stool,  often  having 
complained  of  abdominal  pain,  colic,  diarrhoea,  etc.    On  examination  of 
the  body^  seven  balls  formed  of  inter-twisted  lumbrici,  were  found  W 
the  jejunum,  each  ball  containing  from  eight  to  thirteen  worms,  the  totol 
number  being  eighty-eight.     Two  worms  were  also  found  in  the  sto- 
mach.    Tl>e  mucous  membrane  appeared  hardened  at   the  parts  it 
which  these  masses  of  worms  were  situated. 

From  the  frequency  of  worms  in  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation, 
Broussais  eonsidered  them  as  most  generally  the  product  of  the  altered 
condition  of  the  intestinal  mucus,  and  the  heat,  of  greater  or  less  ia« 
tensity,  which  results  from  gastro-enteric  inflammation.     This  doctrine 


I 
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h  by  no  means  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  for  it  has  been 
proved,  that  worms  may  exist  in  connexion  not  only  ivith  every  pos- 
sible pathological  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  bat  also,  where 
'this  is  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  disease.     Andral  met  with  them 
in  all  conditions  of  the  intestines,  whether  they  were  red  or  pale,  dry 
or  covered  with  mucus;  they  were  most  commonly  enveloped  in  a 
quantity  of  mucus,  and  there  was  some  redness  of  the  part  ivhere  they 
*were  lodged,  but  this  appeared  rather  the  effect  of  their  presence,  than 
their  cause.     I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  remarks  Dr.  Stokes,  that  per- 
Bons  in  excellent  health,  and  with  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  normal 
state,  may  have  worms.     It  has  been  shown,  by  the  observations  of 
Sarconi,  that  in  cases  of  epidemic  mucous  fever,  worms  are  not  always 
fresent. 

As  remote  causes  of  worms,  the  following  are  generally  enumerated ; 
—too  rapid  growth;  a  scrofulous  habit;  a  sedentary,  inactive  mode  of 
Gfe;  habitual  exposure  to  a  damp,  confined  atmosphere;  indulgence 
IB  crude  unripe  fruits;  the  abundant  use  of  fat,  farinaceous,  and  sac- 
diarine  articles  of  diet,  and  of  fresh  milk.  Some  attribute  them  to 
die  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  being  taken  with  the  food 
eateo.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  particular  articles  of  food,  or 
course  of  life,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  formation  of  worms  in 
the  intestines,  excepting  so  far  as  it  has  the  tendency  to  disorder  or 
ifitemipt  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

When,  from  any  cause,  digestion  becomes  impaired,  we  have  the 
Buwt  unquestionable  evidence  that  an  increased  development  of  worms 
in  the  intestines  is  especially  liable  to  take  place ;  and  it  is  from  the 
increased  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  generally  as- 
loeiated  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  function,  that  they 
«e  then  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid  phenomena.  Worms 
BO  frequently  exist  in  early  life,  without  any — even  the  slightest — in- 
dication of  disease,  that  we  can  only  consider  them  as  productive  of 
injary  from  their  numbers,  or  from  some  co-existing  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Though  worms  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  they  are  most  com- 
Booly  met  with  during  infancy  and  childhood;  more  particularly  the 
oxjares  and  lumbricoides.  It  is  stated  by  J.  Gloquct,  that  at  La  Sal- 
pStridre,  the  hospital  at  Paris  for  the  reception  of  patients  advanced  in 
life,  worms  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die; 
rtile  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  the  same  city,  they  are  very  com- 
monly present,  and  often  in  great  numbers,  in  the  same  body. 

The  number  of  lumbricoides  that  are  occasionally  discharged  by  chil- 
dren, or  are  found  in  their  intestines  after  death,  is  often  almost  in- 
credible. Eighty  lumbricoides  have  been  expelled  during  a  fever,  and 
fte  whole  intestinal  canal  has  often  been  completely  filled  with  them. 
(Frank,)  We  have  known  one  hundred  and  twenty  lumbricoides  to 
fccToided  by  a  child  five  years  old,  in  a  single  day,  and  have  seen  the 
ftctam  literally  crammed  with  an  immense  mass  of  oxyures. 

Worms  seldom  occur  in  children  who  are  confined  to  the  breast. 
Dewees  has  never  seen  them  in  those  under  ten  months  of  age ;  others, 
ioirever,  have  detected  them  in  the  youngest  infants,  even  in  still- 
bom  foetuses. 
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Children  who  are  affected  with  worms  are  said  to  be  usually  of  a 
pale  or  sallow  complexion,  with  a  bluish  circle  around  the  eyes,  and 
a  more  or  less  tumid  abdomen.  They  are  troubled  with  itching  at  the 
nose  and  anus,  headache,  foul  breath,  nausea,  hiccough,  and  gnawing 
pains  of  the  stomach  or  intestines;  their  breath  is  foul;  their  tongue 
more  or  less  coated;  their  appetite  is  irregular  and  capricious,  often 
voracious ;  and  their  bowels  are  either  affected  with  costiveness  or  with 
diarrhoea.  Whatever  kind  or  amount  of  nourishment  is  taken,  they 
are  generally  thin  and  pale,  and  of  an  indolent  and  languid  habit,  while 
their  sleep  is  often  disturbed  by  frequent  startings,  and  grindings  of 
the  teeth.  So  far,  however,  from  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  being 
diagnostic  of  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  they  have 
been  observed  in  numerous  cases  in  which,  after  death,  not  a  single 
worm  was  detected.  According  to  Rosen,  one  of  the  most  certain  in- 
dications of  worms,  is  the  relief  experienced  by  the  patient  after 
having  discharged  portions  of  them,  or  after  taking  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  while,  according  to  Monro,  the  most  positive  indication  is  a  di- 
latation of  the  pupils,  especially  when  the  dilatation  is  unequal. 

Dr.  Schreiber  again  states,  that  great  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  with 
bluish  rings  beneath  the  eyelids,  is  a  common  symptom  of  the  presence 
of  intestinal  worms. 

We  are  furnished  by  medical  writers  with  a  long  list  of  sympathetic 
affections,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  intestinal  worms,  and  to  cease  on  the  expulsion  or  de- 
struction of  the  latter.  To  this  cause  have  been  ascribed  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, chorea,  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  perverted  vision, 
amaurosis,  convulsive  laughter,  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  hy- 
drophobia, aphonia,  and  hccmoptjsis.  It  is  even  asserted  that  symp- 
toms simulating  those  of  hydrocephalus,  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungfl, 
croup,  and  pertussis,  have  been  produced  by  worms. 

Dr.  Schleifer,  in  the  Austrian  Weekly  Journal  of  Medicine,  relates 
the  case  of  a  child,  nine  years  of  age,  who  became  dumb,  after  suffer- 
ing in  early  life  from  cutaneous  eruptions,  engorgement  of  the  glands* 
&c.     The  loss  of  hearing  was  attributed  chiefly  to  a  fall,  and  treated 
accordingly.     The  child  became  emaciated,  pale,  with  a  dark  leaden 
appearance  of  the  contour  of  the  eyes.     The  tongue  was  white  and 
loaded,  the  breath  offensive,  and  the  abdomen  tumid  and  hard.     Tbe 
muscles  of  the  face  were  in  constant  motion,  and  the  patient  moaned 
incessantly.     Dr.  S.  suspected  the  presence  of  worms,  and  treated  tb« 
patient  accordingly.     In  three  weeks,  eighty-seven  lumbrici  were  dis- 
charged, and  during  five  weeks,  immense  quantities  of  ascarides.     At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  the  child  had  recovered  his  hearing  and 
speech. 

In  the  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Paris,  for  April,  1844, 
a  case  is  quoted,  from  the  Gazette  Mddicale  of  Dijon,  of  a  young  mao, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  was  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
pleurisy:  chill,  followed  by  fever;  severe  pain  in  the  left  side;  diflScult 
jerking  respiration ;  paroxysms  of  dry  cough,  which  occasioned  the  pa- 
tient to  scream  out,  &c. ;  all  of  which  symptoms  promptly  disappeared 
after  the  discharge  of  seventy-five  lumbrici. 
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That  the  several  morbid  conditions  here  enumerated  are  capable  of 
being  produced  by  intestinal  irritation,  we  are  perfectly  aware;  how 
&r,  however,  they  are  attributable  to  the  presence  of  worms,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  decide.  In  many  cases  the  very  remedies  to  which 
the  expulsion  or  destruction  of  the  latter  is  attributed,  may  effect  the 
cure  of  the  morbid  symptoms  with  which  the  patient  was  affected,  by 
the  removal  of  an  irritation  of  the  intestines  which  existed  totally 
independent  of  the  presence  of  worms. 

A  number  of  cases  are  related,  in  which  the  most  violent  paroxysms 
of  dyspnoea  and  spasmodic  cough  were  produced  by  the  passage  of 
lumbricoidcs  from  the  stomach  into  the  posterior  fauces;  these  worms 
have  also  occasionally  found  their  way  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  patient. 

By  many  writers  worms  are  supposed,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  life, 
by  perforating  the  coats  of  the  intestine;  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  to  our 
surprise,  are  inclined  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.     We 
have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  detected  lumbricoidcs  in  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum,  the  intestine  being  perforated  at  one  or  more  points: 
we  have  seen  them  likewise  in  the  act  of  passing  through  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  intestine,  and  apparently  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  opening  as 
to  be  unable  to  proceed  further.     In  all  these  cases  a  close  examina- 
tion has  convinced  us,  that  the  perforation  was  the  result  of  disease, 
ttther  softening  or  ulceration,  and  not  produced  by  the  worms.   It  has 
mdeed  been  denied,  and  very  correctly,  that  worms  are  capable  of 
perforating  the  intestinal  coats..    Rodolphi  declares  that  they  possess 
no  apparatus  for  effecting  a  passage  through  any  continuous  membrane; 
ind  Andral  remarks,  that  there  is  no  well-authenticated  instance  on 
iccord  of  such  an  occurrence.     How  far,  in  any  case,  the  perforation 
may  be  the  result  of  an  inflammation,  followed  by  softening  or  ulce- 
ration, excited  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  is  a. ques- 
tion diflScult  of  solution.     So  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  we 
skould  unquestionably  assume  the  negative.     With  Dr.  Evanson,  we 
Mieve  that  worms  may  exist  at  the  same  time  with  intestinal  infiam- 
Qation  or  ulceration,  as  these  affections  are  common  in  those  children 
who  are  most  subject  to  worms ;  and,  should  the  intestines  be  perfo- 
rated by  softening  or  ulceration,  the  lumbricoidcs,  if  present,  will  often 
pass  through,  and  be  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity;  but  this  is  a  con- 
Kqaence,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  perforation. 

In  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  a  supposed  case  of  verminous  dis- 
tt8e,  it  is  important,  at  the  very  outset,  to  determine,  not  only  the 
Jact  of  the  actual  existence  of  worms,  but,  if  they  do  exist,  whether 
4ey  are,  in  any  degree,  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  morbid 
pbenomena  under  which  the  patient  labours.  Both  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  particularly  the  latter,  are  too  often  taken  for  granted, 
ind  the  most  serious  errors  are  in  consequence  committed.  The  real 
disease  is  overlooked,  and  one  vermifuge  after  another  is  resorted  to, 
while  the  patient,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  discharge  of  worms 
occasionally  produced  by  them,  exhibits  no  improvement,  but  sinks, 
iDore  or  less  rapidly,  into  a  state  of  suffering  and  debility,  the  termi- 
aation  of  which  is  death. 
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We  are  to  recollect,  that  almost  every  symptom  said  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  may  occur  without  their  existence ;  and,  that 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  worms  is  established  by 
their  appearance  in  the  discharges,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  are 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  which  exist,  or  that  they  are  not  a  mere 
coincidence. 

In  every  supposed  verminous  case,  therefore,  we  would  advise  that 
all  heating  and  irritating  vermifuges  be  abstained  from,  and  that  our 
treatment  be  directed  chiefly  to  restore  the  regular  healthy  action  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  this  plan  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  seldom  been  disappointed  in  promptly  and  effec- 
tually relieving  our  patients,  and  have  had  but  little  necessity  for  re- 
sorting to  either  of  the  articles  which  strictly  appertain  to  the  class  of 
anthelmintics. 

A  regulation  of  diet  is  of  the  first  importance  in  every  case,  and 
the  articles  of  which  it  should  be  composed  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.     If  this  is  in  a 
state   of    severe   irritation,   or   of  subacute   inflammation,   the   dieW 
should  consist  solely  of  rice  water,  or  of  rice  with  milk;  but  whec^ 
the  irritation  is  less  decided,  the  child  may  be  allowed  stale  whe^ikX 
bread  with  milk,  night  and  morning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  di 
some  fresh  animal  food,  as  mutton  chop,  boiled  fowl,  or  beef  steak, 
small  quantity,  with  bread  or  crackers.     To  this  may  be  added,  ph 
beef,  mutton,  or  chicken  broth,  with  rice  or  plain  rice  pudding.     Fre 
vegetables,  fruit,  pastry,  salted  food,  tea  and  cofiee,  and  every  S] 
cies  of  confectionery  should  be  interdicted. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  difiicult,  at  first,  to  induce  children  iT ^^ 

have  been  indulged  with  all  kinds  of  improper  food  to  restrict  ther"    '"n- 
selves  to  so  plain  a  diet;  but  it  is  better  to  let  the  child  fast,  than  ^^ 

deviate  from  it.  With  a  proper  degree  of  firmness  on  the  part  <>f 
the  parents  and  attendants,  the  period  of  abstinence  will  seldom  ^^ 
a  very  protracted  one. 

The  child  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  exercise  in  t' 
open  air,  for  several  hours  every  day ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  sit:^  ^" 
ation  should  be  made  choice  of  for  this  exercise,  in  which  dryness       '^ 
combined    with   perfect   purity  of  atmosphere.      Nothing   is   bett  ^^ 
calculated,  by  invigorating  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  aE'^" 
improving  the  health  of  the  body  generally,  to  prevent  the  develop" 
ment  of  worms  in   the  intestines,  and  the  inconveniences  thence  r"^" 
suiting,  than  a  suflScient  amount  of  active  out-door  exercise;  and  y^*> 
the  weakly,  debilitated  child,  in  whom  worms  are  most  apt  to  occuO 
and  to  produce  the  greatest   amount  of  mischief,  as  well   from  bi^ 
own  indolence  and  inertness  of  disposition,  as  from  the  prejudiced 
and  misplaced  tenderness  of  parents,  is  the  one  most  generally  kept 
inactive  and  within  doors. 

Next  to  diet,  exercise  and  exposure  to  fresh,  pure  air,  nothing  is 

ao  important  in  these  cases  as  frequent  warm  bathing — followed  by 

♦^^«  surface;  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  thus  promoted, 
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the  circulmtion  of  the  blood  is  equalized,  and  the  stomach  and  b 
in  common  with  ererj  internal  organ,  become  invigorated. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  medicinal  articles,  in  cas« 
worms,  their  propriety,  as  well  as  their  character,  when  judged 
perly,  will  depend  very  muoh  upon  the  condition  of  the  digestive  org 
If  the  symptoms  present  indicate  that  the  latter  are  in  a  state  of  se^ 
irritation,  or  of  inflammation,  ivhether  acute  or  subacute,  it  will  be 
cessary,  before  resorting  to  the  administration  of  any  internal  reme« 
to  allay  the  irritation  or  inflammation,  by  leeches,  fomentations,  a 
cool  mucilaginous  drinks. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which,  however,  we  may  not  venture  upo 
the  mdministration  of  calomel,  either  in  a  full  dose,  followed,  in  a  fe' 
lioars,  by  a  portion  of  castor  oil,  or  in  smaller  and  frequently  re 

??ated  doses,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 
hree  grains  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha  and  the 
same  quantity  of  hyoscyamus,  given  three  times  a  day,  will  seldom 
:fail  to  act  as  a  pretty  effectual  purgative ;  and  we  have  known  it  to 
Iring  away  large  quantities  of  lumbricoides.  If  nothing  is  present 
to  forbid  its  use,  we  may  give  a  purgative  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  and 
Jalap, — the  proportion  of  each  ingredient  being  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  child;  or  perhaps,  a  better  combination  will  be,  calomel,  jalap, 
and  scammony,  given  at  first  in  a  full  dose,  and  repeated  subsequently, 
in  small  alterative  doses,  on  every  alternate  night,  at  bed-time,  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  following  morning,  by  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil. 
{^Alexander.)  In  cases  of  lumbricoides,  attended  with  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  without  any  evidence  of  in- 
flammation, we  have  found  this  to  act  very  favourably. 

The  article,  however,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  most  deci- 
ded! j  beneficial  effects  in  verminous  cases,  is  the  spirits  of  turpentine. 
It  may  be  given  when  there  exists  considerable  irritation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  even  subacute  inflammation,  without  any  fear  of  its 
increasing  either;  and  while  we  have  found  it,  more  certainly  than 
almost  any  other  article,  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  worms,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  would  appear  to  produce  a  beneficial  action  upon  the 
digestive  organs,  and  to  aid  in  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  condition. 
The  turpentine  may  be  given,  with  perfect  safety,  to  the  youngest  child 
in  which  worms  usually  occur.     The  rectified  spirits  should  be  directed 
and  may  be  given  in  sweetened  milk,  in  molasses,  or  in  the  following 
nixture.^     It  is  generally  recommended  to  be  given  in  much  larger 
iwes,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  combined  with  or  followed  by 
«Mtor  oil;   we  have  preferred,  however,  smaller   doses;  either  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  drops  upon  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar,  three  times  a  day, 
win  the  mixture  referred  to.     The  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a  remedy 
eqitlly  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  worms;   and,  of  all  the  anthel- 
Biintics  it  is  the  one,  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  which  the  greatest 
u&oant  of  evidence  can  be  adduced. 

*  R. — Mucilftg.  G.  acncisci  3ij. 
^^acch.  alb.  ^x. 
Spir.  wther.  nitr.  ^^^iij. 
Spir.  terebenth.  rec.  3iij. 
M Agnes,  calfinnt.  ^j. 
Aq.  menthic,  ^j. — M. 
Dose. — A  dessert-gpoonful  erery  three  hours. 
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The  cowhage,  or  down  of  the  dolichos  prurienSy  is  recommended  as 
a  safe  and  useful  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  worms,  especially  the 
lumbricoides  and  oxyures.*  We  know  nothing  of  the  article  from  our 
own  experience,  having  never  employed  it.  In  its  use,  care  should 
be  taken  to  combine  it  intimately  with  honey  or  syrup,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  portion  from  being  spilled  upon  the  lips,  face,  breast,  or 
arms  of  the  patient. 

*  JR.— Spicular.  Dolichi.  3J.  Or,  R.— Spicular.  Dolichi,  gj. 

Mellis  vel  sacchari  liquid,  impar.  Sjrup.  cort   auraot.  5J. — M.  f. 

q.  8.  ut  fiat  elcctuarium.  electuariam. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  Dose. — A  tenspoonful  to  be  given  three 

morning,  fasting,  for  three  successive  times  a  day  for  two  or  three  sueces- 

days,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  sive   days,  and  then  followed  by  a 

cathartic.  purgative. 

The  oleum  chenopodii  is  a  remedy  in  considerable  repute  with  Ame- 
rican practitioners;  we  have  employed  it  in  some  cases  with  decided 
advantage. 

R. — 01.  chenopodii,  gj, 
Sacch.  alb.  pur. 

Gum.  acacioe,  aa  ^ijss. — M.  dein  adde 
Aq.  menth.  sativse.  ^ijss. 
Dose. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  hour.'>,  for  two  days  in  succession,  to  be 
followed  then  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

It  should  not  be  given  in  any  case  in  which  we  have  reason  to  sus —  — 
pect  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or  which  is  accoo^ — - 
panied  with  febrile  excitement. 

The  following  formula  is  strongly  recommended  by  Bremser  1 
cases  of  lumbricoides:  it  has  been  employed  by  Eberle  in  seven 
cases,  with  complete  success.  He  considers  that  when  it  is  exhibi 
ed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  frequent  and  watery  evacuation 
it  does  far  less  good,  than  when  so  managed  as  to  procure  three 
four  consistent  stools  daily. 

R. — Sem.  Santon. 

F0I.  tanaceti  vulgar,  contuss.  au  588. 
Bad.  valerian,  pulv.  zij. 
**     Jalapas         **     .^as. 
Sulphat.  potassaB,  ^Vy 
Oxymel.  scillao,  q.  s.  ut  ft.  electuarium. 
Dose. — A  teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  six  or  seven  days. 

The  fucuB  helminthocorton  is  a  favourite  anthelmintic  with  most       <>' 
the  French  physicians;  Dr.  James  Johnson,  of  London,  declared  it       ^ 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  anthelmintics.     A  strong  decocti  ^^} 
thrown  into  the  rectum,   destroys,  he  remarks,  any  worms  domici  3*" 
ating  there,  as  effectually  as  choke-damp  would  destroy  the  life  oF 
miner.     A  strong  decoction  of  the  helminthocorton  has  appeared,    ^^ 
Dr.  Eberle,  not  only  valuable  as  a  vermifuge,  but  particularly  so,  i»^ 
a  corrective  of  that  deranged  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  ali* 
mentary  canal,  favourable  to  the  production  of  worms.     An  ounce  o( 
the  helminthocorton,  with  a  drachm  of  valerian,  should  be  boiled  in 
a  pint  of  water  down  to  a  gill ;  of  this,  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given 
every  morning,   noon,   and  evening,  with   peculiar  advantage.     Dr. 
Eberle  has  known  several  instances,  in  which  children,  apparently 
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Buffering  from  yerminons  irritation,  were  restored  to  perfect  heal 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  without  any  appearance  of  worms  in  thei 
cretions.     It  is  particularly  beneficial  in  cases   attended  with 
usual  symptoms  of  worms,  with  want  of  appetite,  and  mucous  4 
rhoea,  arising  from  mere  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  y\ 
tion  of  the  secretions  of  the  bowels. 

Common  salt  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  anthelmintics  we  posse 
it  has  often  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of  worms  when  other  ren 
dies  have  failed.     It  was  a  favourite  remedy  with   Dr.  Rush,  ai 
whenever. we  have  been  able   to   induce  children  to    take  it  in  a  sut 
cient  dose,  we  have  never  been  disappointed  in  its  effects;  an  ordinary 
sized  teaspoonful,  dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  is  the  prope 
dose  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old. 

A  number  of  other  anthelmintics  might  be  noticed,  as  ^garlic,  tin 
filings,  spigelia  Marilandica,  the 'green  rind  of  unripe  walnuts. — 
Those  we  have  enumerated  above  are,  perhaps,  among  the  best  and 
most  successful  we  possess. 

Several  of  the  German  practitioners  have  recommended  the  ethereal 

tincture  of  the  buds  of  the  male  fern,  {polypodium  filix  masy )  as  a 

most  effectual  remedy  in  cases  of  intestinal  worms.     Peschier,  of  Ge^ 

oieva,  is  the  discoverer  of  this  tincture;  his  brother  asserts  that   he 

3ia8  cured  150  cases  of  lumbricoides,  tricocephali,  and  teniae,  in  nine 

^months,  with  this  remedy  alone.     Dr.  Fosbroke  appears  also  to  have 

2ad  great  success  with  the  remedy ;  dose — from  one  to  ten  drops  in 

ills,  or  on  sugar. 

Recently  the  seeds  of  the  common  garden  pumpkin  have  been  re- 
ommended  as  an  effectual  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases  of  tenia. 
3Half  an  ounce  of  the  recent  seeds,  beat  up  into  a  pulp  with  sugar, 
^□jay  be  given  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  age  of 
^he  child,  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  effects  produced. 

After  the  removal  of  the  worms,  some  light  bitter  infusion,  or  a 

c^hatybeate,  will  be  proper  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

T^he  infusion  of  gentian  or  calomba,  with  an  equal  portion  of  an  infu- 

&iou  of  rhubarb,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 

is  recommended  by  Marley ;  we  may,  however,  employ  the  tincture 

of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  by  itself,  or  in  combination   with  an 

equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  aloes,  as  recommended  by  Stokes; 

the  dose  of  this  combination  is   twenty  drops,  three  or  four  times  a 

day.    The  carbonate  of  iron  was  a  favourite  prescription  of  Dr.  Rush, 

in  the  dose  of  five  to  ten  grains  to  a  child  a  year  old,  every  morning. 

Dr.  Dewees  considers  a  combination  of  equal    parts  of  carbonate  of 

iron  and  common  salt,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  according  to  the  age 

of  the  child,  to  be  one  of  our  best  tonics,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 

•trong  disposition  to  the  generation  of  worms.     The  powder  should 

ko  given  in  syrup  or  molasses,  in  the  morning,  fasting,  for  twelve  sue- 

Cttsive  days. 

MM.  Beauclair  and  Viginer  [Med,  Gazette^  No.  30,)  have  endea- 

'oared  to  show  that  the  production  of  woims  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

*»alt  of  a  peculiar  diathesis,  to  the  correction  of  which  we   must  di- 

:t  our  principal  attention.     They  testify  to  the  great  benefit  they 
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have  derived  from  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  removal 
of  this  verminous  diathesis.  They  recommend  the  following  formu- 
la: five  drachms  of  the  oil  are  to  be  mixed  with  six  of  powdered  sa- 
gar;  fifteen  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  six  drops  of  essence  of 
mint,  and  one  drop  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds.  This  is  to  be 
given  fasting,  divided  into  two  doses.  Thej  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mend tepid  alkaline  baths  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
when  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  slow  in  reestablishing  themselves, 
warmer  baths,  or  baths  giving  ofi*  ammoniacal  fumes,  thej  consider  to  be 
useful.  Good  diet  and  all  hygienic  means  calculated  to  fortify  the 
cutaneous,  respiratory,  and  digestive  functions  are  also  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  children  infested  with  oxyures,  the  same  general  treat- 
ment will  be  proper,  as  in  the  other  varieties  of  intestinal  worms.  As 
these,  however,  almost  invariably  inhabit  the  lower  portion  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  their  presence  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  inordinate 
itching  at  the  anus  to  which  they  give  rise,  as  well  aa  by  their  ap- 
pearance, often  in  immense  numbers,  in  the  discharges,  or  by  their 
passage  from  the  rectum,  while  the  child  is  asleep  in  bed,  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  dislodge  or  destroy  them  by  injections  thrown  into  the 
rectum.  A  great  variety  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
among  the  most  efiectual  of  which  may  be  ranked  a  solution  of  coio- 
mon  salt,  turpentine,'  aloes,^  an  infusion  of  helminthocorton/  lime- 
water  and  milk,  camphor,^  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,'  or  a  solu- 
tion of  assafoDtida  in  milk.^ 

^  R. — Spir.  terebcnth.  rec.  5J.  '  R. — Fuc.  helminthocorton,  §J. 
Lftctis,  ^^iv. — M.  Aqusc,  Oj. 

Or,  R. — Sj  ir.  terebcnth.  rec.  3J.  Boil  to  one-half. 

Vitell,  ovi,  *  R. — Camphor,  gr.  xv. 
Aquio,  giv. — M.  Olei  olivoe,  giv. — M. 

'  R. — Decoct,  aloes,  ^iij.  *  R. — Ferri  sulphat.  3J. 

liactis,  5J. — M.  Aquae,  giv. — M. 

Or,  R. — Gum.  aloes,  ^ss.  •  R. — Aesafcetidae,  ^ij. 

Lactis,  5iv. — M.  Lactis,  giv. — M. 

Dr.  Schultz  speaks  highly  in  praise  of  the  quassia  amara,  in  th9 
form  of  injection,  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  discharge  of  these  worms*-' 
He  prepares  each  injection  with  four  drachms  of  quassia  to  four  ouncec 
of  fluid. 

A  bougie  smeared  over  with  strong  mercurial  ointment,  and  intro-^ 
duced  into  the  rectum,  will  often  prove  successful ;  while  the  precipitate< 
sulphur,  taken  for  a  few  mornings  in  succession,  is  said  by  Vonvert 
be  a  most  efiScacious  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  oxyures. 

The  complete  removal  of  these  worms  is  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty* 
They  are  surprisingly  productive,  and  even  after  thousands  have  beei» 
discharged,  they  are  found,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  have  re-accumu- 
lated to  the  same  extent  as  before.     By  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a 
course  of  treatment  calculated  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  we  may  very  generally,  however,  succeed  in  preventing, 
finally,  their  reproduction,  by  the  use  of  purgatives  composed  of  blue 
mass,  aloes,  Venice  turpentine,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  either  of  the  enemata  just  enumerated. 
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fi. — Mass.  f.  pil.  hyd. 
TercbcDth.  Venet. 
Aloes,  gr.  iia  xxxyj. 

Extract,  hyoscyami,  gr.  xx. — M.  f.  pil.  No.  xxv. 
Two  to  be  giTen  erery  three  hours,  until  an  actiTe  purgatiye  effect  in  produced. 

Tbese  worms  are  chiefly  annoying  from  their  becoming  involved  in 
the  pouches  and  folds  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  giving  rise, 
occasionally,  to  violent  tenesmus,  or  more  commonly,  to  an  insuppor- 
table titillation  and  itching  about  the  anus.  This  is  generally  expe- 
rienced to  the  greatest  extent  towards  evening,  or  soon  after  the  child 
18  put  to  bed;  often  preventing  sleep,  and  producing  a  considerable 
degree  of  nervous  irritability.  They  are  said  occasionally  to  give  rise 
to  inflammation  about  the  anus,  and  convulsions ;  the  first  may,  perhaps, 
be  occasioned  by  the  frequent  rubbing  and  scratching  of  the  part  by 
the  child,  to  allay  the  inordinate  itching; — the  second  we  have  never 
witnessed. 

&— Enteritis.— Inflammation  of  the  small  Intestines.— Ileitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  large  intestines,  is  a  much  more 
^reqaent  disease  during  infancy  and  childhood,  than  is  even  now  ge- 
Tierally  supposed.     The  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  vomiting,  so  common  in 
^he  earlier  stages  of  life,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  large  num- 
t)er  of  cases,  the  indication  of  enteritis,  or  gastro-enteritis ;  while  many 
f  the  groups  of  morbid  phenomena  described  by  the  leading  writers 
n  the  afiections  of  children,  as  distinct  diseases,  are,  in  fact,  the  re- 
alt  of  different  grades  of  inflammation,  seated  in  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  of  the  small  intestines: — this  is  unquestionably  true,  as  has  been 
ibiy  pointed  out  by  Drs.  Cheyne,  Marsh,  Mackintosh,  and  Stokes,  of 
he  intermittent  or  worm  fever  of  infants,  and  of  the  tabes  me^enterica 
n  its  most  usual  form.     The  same  is  true,  likewise,  of  the  atrophia 
blactatorum,  as  our  own  examinations  have  fully  proved ;  and  the  enu- 
Xneration  might,  if  necessary,  be  extended  much  further. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  infantile  enteritis  are  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 

tension,  and  tenderness  or  pain  of  the  abdomen  upon  pressure,  often 

m.ccompanied  by  augmented  heat  of  its  surface,  tympanites,  redness 

m.nd  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  general  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin. 

The  matters  vomited  are  usually  of  a  yellow  colour  and  of  a  frothy 

appearance.     Vomiting  is  not,  however,  invariably  present,  and,  unless 

some  degree  of  gastritis  occurs,  it  does  not  take  place  immediately 

after  the  ingestion  of  food  or  drinks.     When  the  inflammation  affects 

the  ileo-coecal  valve,  the  consequent  tumefaction  may  prevent,  or  so  far 

cbstruct  the  passage  of  the  faeces  as  to  give  rise  to  fflccal  vomiting,  as 

in  other  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Diarrhoea  is  more  generally  present  than  vomiting — with  it  the 
disease  often  commences,  or  it  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack. 
The  discharges  are  usually  more  or  less  fluid,  of  a  green  or  yellow 
colour,  and  sometimes  bloody.  Some  degree  of  tension  of  the  abdomen, 
with  pain,  or  at  least  tenderness  upon  pressure,  are  very  common  indica- 
tions of  enteritis.  The  tenderness  or  pain  is  situated  lower  down  than 
in  cases  of  gastritis;  it  is  also  more  diffused,  and  seldom  so  intense. 
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The  patient  in  general  lies  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up, 
and  his  countenance  is  always  expressive  of  great  distress.  The  skin 
is  usually  hot  and  dry,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  is  often  most 
striking  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  tongue  is  in  some  cases 
red  at  its  point  and  edges,  dry,  and  coated  on  its  upper  surface  with 
a  layer  of  white  or  yellowish  mucus ;  the  redness  and  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  however,  are  most  marked  in  cases  of  gastro-enteritis ;  in 
those  of  simple  enteritis,  the  tongue  is  in  general  moist,  and  often  of 
its  natural  colour. 

There  is  commonly  more  or  less  thirst ;  but  the  desire  for  cold  drinks 
is  not  so  evident  as  in  the  acute  febrile  affections.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  and  the  augmented 
thirst,  a  decided  febrile  reaction  is  seldom  met  with  in  cases  of  ente- 
ritis occurring  previous  to  dentition;  subsequently,  however,  the  disease 
is  often  attended  with  fever  of  a  remittent  form,  with  evident  exacer- 
bations towards  evening.  There  is  also  considerable  and  rapid  pros- 
tration of  strength — far  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  any 
degree  of  diarrhoea  that  usually  attends  the  disease. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  enteritis,  the  diarrhoea  in  general  de* 
creases;  the  skin  assumes  an  ashy  hue,  and  becomes  cool,  particularly 
at  the  extremities,  which  are  often  decidedly  cold;  great  emaciation 
ensues,  the  cheeks  become  hollowed,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  face 
wrinkled  and  contracted;  which,  when  the  teeth  are  not  yet  developed, 
gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age.  The  whole  expres* 
sion  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  prolonged  suffering;  and  to  the  ex- 
perienced observer  affords  a  very  certain  indication  of  the  existence  of 
long-continued  and  extensive  intestinal  disease. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  enteritis,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  very  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  to  take  place.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  children  of  a  very  decided  lymphatic  tempe- 
rament, but  it  may  occur  without  this  predisposition  to  glandular  af- 
fections, in  consequence,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out,  of  the  propa- 
gation of  disease  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  intestines,  to  the  mesenteric  ganglia. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  tabes  mesenterica  is,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  chronic  or  subacute  enteritis.  This  connexion  of  the  two  dis- 
eases was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Cheyne,  and  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  trace  back  the  history  of  each  case  to  its  earlier 
stages,  and  carefully  examine,  in  the  event  of  a  fatal  termination, 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum;  in  which,  very 
generally,  will  be  found  the  evidences,  if  not  of  existing,  at  least  of 
preceding  inflammation.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  theoretical 
nicety,  but  has  a  very  important  practical  bearing — the  usual  treat- 
ment pursued  in  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica  being  one  rather  calculated 
to  augment,  than  to  remove  the  disease;  whereas,  the  treatment  pro- 
per in  cases  of  enteritis,  if  pursued  from  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, will,  very  generally,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  mesenteric 
affection,  and  even  where  the  latter  has  already  occurred,  it  is  the  only 
one  calculated  to  effect  its  removal.  This  statement  we  make  as  the 
result  of  a  tolerably  extensive  experience,  among  a  class  of  patients 
who  are  generally  reputed  to  be  most  liable  to  tabes  mesenterica. 
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Enteritis  is  usually  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  the  patient,  in 
state  of  extreme  marasmus,  dies  from  exhaustion;  occasionally,  ho^ 
erer,  the  disease  assumes  an  acute  form,  and  death  occurs  at  an  earlj 
period,  from  violent  peritonitis,  the  result  of  a  perforation  of  the  coatfi 
of  the  intestines  from  ulceration  or  softening. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  enteritis, 
irritation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  lungs,  is  very  liable  to  take  place;  and 
when  those  irritations  are  somewhat  intense,  they  are  apt  to  obscure 
the  original  disease,  and  cause  it  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  that  the  true  character  of  these 
cases  should  be  well  understood;  for  while  the  secondary  affection  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  lest  it  run  into  inflammation  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  is  seated,  and  produce  effusion  or  disorganization ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  original  disease  should  not  be  neglected,  for  so  long  as  this 
continues  unabated,  the  removal  of  the  secondary  affection  is  with 
great  difficulty  effected. 

The  pathological  appearances  observed  after  death  in  cases  of  en- 
teritis, are  various.     It  is  seldom  that  the  inflammation  is  seated  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube;  in  a  few  of  the  milder  cases, 
Jiowever,  it  is  confined  to  the  duodenum,  when  the  free  edges  of  the 
Talrulse  conniventes  will  be  found  more  or  less  intensely  reddened.     In 
the  more  violent  cases  of  enteritis  it  is  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Slenm,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  that 
the  marks  of  inflammation  are  most  usually  detected.     There  is  either 
s  uniform  redness  of  the  membrane,  or  the  redness  occurs  in  irregular 
patches,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  indifferently  situated,  either  in  a 
depending  ornon-depending  portion  of  the  tube.     These  patches  are 
generally  accompanied  with  tumefaction  of  the  tissue,  at  the  parts 
where  they  are  situated,  and  often  by  a  softened  or  friable  condition 
of  the  latter;  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  often,  more  or  less  blood  ef- 
fused in  the  intestinal  canal — often  of  a  dark  dissolved  appearance. 
In  many  cases,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  studded  with  flakes 
of  curd-like  matter,  generally  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  colour:  these 
flakes  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  a  slight  degree  of  force.     The  muciparous  follicles  of  the  in- 
testines are  often  enlarged:  occasionally  they  are  also  red,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  ulceration.     The  inflammation  may  occur  also  in 
ttie  isolated  follicles,  or  in  the  follicular  plexuses. 

Id  the  first  case  the  follicles  are  elevated,  of  a  rounded  appearance, 
feeling,  when  the  finger  is  passed  over  them,  like  small,  soft  granula- 
tions, which  differ  in  size  from  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin  to  that  of 
ihemp  seed.     They  are  usually  pale  and  more  transparent  than  the 
rest  of  the  membrane,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  small  red  areola. 
When  the  inflammation  affects  the  patches  of  Pcyer,  they  become 
swollen,  red,  and  soft.     In  some  cases  their  surface  presents  small  red 
projections,  in  others,  it  is  unequal  and  rugous.     Occasionally  some  of 
the  areolae  remain  more  depressed  and  broader  than  others,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  ulcers.     The  intermediate  partitions  may  become  so 
far  developed  in  a  single  direction  as  to  resemble  valves  imbricated 
from  above  downwards.     {Ililliet  and  Barthez.) 
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In  chronic  cases,  dark  purple  or  slate-coloured  patches  or  strise, 
upon  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  slight  degree,  is  very 
often  present;  but,  in  chronic  cases,  the  tissue  is  occasionally  reduced 
to  a  soft,  reddish,  sometimes  diffluent  mass.  The  ulcerations,  as  veil 
as  the  softening,  may  implicate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intestinal 
coats,  giving  rise  to  perforations,  with  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowels :  in  such  cases,  death  quickly  ensues,  in 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  peritonitis. 

Billard,  Bcclard,  Gloquet,  and  others,  describe  a  species  of  gangre- 
nous ulceration,  as  one  of  the  terminations  of  enteritis:  thus  certain 
ulcerations  of  the  ileo-coecal  region,  occasionally  exhibit  the  same  black, 
soot-like  edges,  that  occur  in  ulcerated  aphthae  of  the  mouth,  or  some 
circumscribed  points  of  the  mucous  membrane  become  changed  to  a 
grayish  pulp,  which,  on  separating,  gives  place  to  an  ulcer  with  pro- 
jecting edges.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  destroyed  more  or  less 
quickly,  and  a  complete  perforation  of  the  intestine  ensues;  adhesions 
are  often  promptly  formed  between  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, and  prevent  an  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  We 
have  never  met  with  the  particular  lesion  here  referred  to. 

Ulcerations  are  extremely  common,  in  all  protracted  cases;  they  are 
sometimes  very  numerous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ileum,  and  vary 
in  diameter  from  that  of  a  split  pea,  to  that  of  a  sixpence.  The  me- 
senteric glands  are  frequently  enlarged,  and  very  vascular,  and,  in 
chronic  cases,  are  often  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  or  converted  into  a 
cheese-like  matter,  of  greater  or  less  firmness. 

The  causes  of  enteritis  are,  in  general,  overloading  the  stomach 
with  food,  improper  articles  of  diet,  the  influence  of  cold,  and  an  im- 
pure and  confined  state  of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  the  same  with 
those  usually  noted  as  productive  of  diarrhoea  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
In  fact,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  disease  commences  with  an  at- 
tack of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  which,  being  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
tenderness  or  pain  of  the  abdomen,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface, 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  intestinal  inflammation,  are  successively 
developed. 

Tlic  treatment  of  enteritis  differs  but  little  from  that  of  gastritis. 
The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  some  mild  mucilaginous  fluid,  as  rice- 
water,  gum  water,  infusion  of  the  bark  of  slippery  elm,  or  milk  diluted 
with  barley  water,  and  sweetened  with  a  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar. 

The  warm  or  tepid  bath  is  an  all-important  remedy;  nothing  in  all 
the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  produces  so  sooth- 
ing and  tranquillizing  an  effect.  The  bath  should  be  repeated  daily, 
or,  in  severe  cases,  even  oftener; — its  temperature  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  child*s  surface — being  decidedly  warm, 
when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  deficient,  and  of  tepid  warmth,  when  it  it 
augmented.  Warm,  emollient  cataplasms  upon  the  abdomen  exert 
likewise  a  beneficial  eflect  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  tend 
to  allay  the  local  tension  and  pain. 

In  most  cases,  leeching  will  be  proper:  the  leeches  should  be  applied 
over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  graduated  in  number,  according 
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1o  the  intensity  of  the  local   symptoms.     Some  degree  of  judgment, 

loweyer,  will  be  demanded  in  the  employment  of  leeches  in  inflamma- 

"tions  of  the  intestines,  especially  in  children.     Few  cases  occur,  in 

*which  a  moderate  application  of  them  will  not  bo  proper  and  beneficial ; 

«ind  whenever  the  pain,  heat,  and  tension  of  the  abdomen  are  conside- 

amble,  they  should  be  more  freely  employed,  and  may  be  repeated,  if 

-^e  first  application  fails  to  produce  a  decided  abatement  of  the  symp- 

^IBoms  jost  enumerated.     While  we  are  cautious,  in  no  instance,  to  carry 

-she  depletion  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  increase  the  prostration 

«3f  the  patient's  strength,  we  should  recollect  that,  in  violent  cases,  a 

:f  aTonrable  termination  of  the  disease  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 

-upon  the  early  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  leeches. 

To  allay  the  diarrhoea,  which,  in  numerous  cases,  is  a  prominent 
Wkud  very  tronblesome  symptom,  many  physicians  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  opiate  injections ;  but  in  acute  cases,  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced  of  their  propriety.     We  have,  however,  derived  advantage 
from  the  exhibition  of  minute  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  and  acetate  of  lead  in  combination.^     This  wo  have 
found  not  only  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea,  but  to  have  a  beneficial  eifcct 
upon  the  intestinal  disease,  allaying  pain  and  irritation,  and  producing 
B&tural  and  regular  evacuations.    If,  from  any  cause,  this  combination 
ihoald  be  considered  as  unadapted  to  the  case,  the  acetate  of  lead  in 
lolation  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  enemata. 

1  R.— Calomel. 

IpecacuanhsB,  aa  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  hjOBcyami,  gr.  iv. — vj. 

Acetat  plumbi,  gr.  viij. — xy. — M.  f.  pill  No.  xg. 
One  to  be  glTen  efery  three  boars. 

Blisters  to  the  abdomen  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  espdcially 
in  protracted  cases ;  they  should  be  kept  on  a  few  hours,  and  followed 
l^a  bread  and  milk  poultice.  In  very  acute  cases,  warm  sinapised 
pedilavia,  or  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  will  generally  be  productive 
of  £ood  effects. 

m  chronic  cases,  the  warm  bath,  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
vith  the  addition,  when  diarrhoea  is  present,  of  the  acetate  of  lead ; 
uidwhen  the  discharges  are  thin  and  offensive,  the  use  of  turpentine, 
tfethe  remedies  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  relief  will  be  ob- 
ttined.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  unirritating,  and  taken  in  small 
<|Qtiititie8,  at  properly  regulated  periods.  Plain  chicken  water,  arrow- 
foot,  tapioca,  and  milk,  or  beef  tea,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  proper  ar- 
ticles of  food — producing  but  little  irritation,  and  supporting  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  which,  in  cases  of  chronic  enteritis,  is  very  apt  to  be 
greatly  prostrated.  By  some  practitioners,  it  is  considered  beneficial 
to  dress  the  blisters  upon  the  abdomen  with  mercurial  ointment,  or  to 
spply  this  by  friction  over  the  abdominal  surface  in  cases  where  blisters 
we  not  been  applied. 

When  a  state  of  convalescence  has  been  procured,  the  skin  becoming 
wfk  and  moist,  the  tongue  clean,  the  stools  more  regular  and  natural 
IS  appearance,  with  a  disappearance  of  the  tenderness  and  tumefaction 
17 
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of  the  abdomen,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  appetite,  the  administra- 
tion of  some  light  tonic  will,  in  general,  be  found  beneficial, — more  ra- 
pidly restoring  the  patient's  strength,  and  rendering  a  relapse  less  lia- 
ble to  occur. 

10.— Colitis.— Inflammation  of  the  large  Intestine. — 

Dysentery. 

Inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  seldom  occurs  independently  of 
some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine,  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally accompanied  with  more  or  less  gastro-enteritis.  It  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  enteritis,  chiefly,  by  frequent  small  discharges  from  the 
bowels  of  mucus,  generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood,  and  ac- 
companied with  severe  tormina  and  tenesmus. 

In  children,  dysentery  generally  commences  with  the  symptoms  of 
simple  diarrhoea,  the  discharges  being  at  first  feculent,  but  soon  be- 
coming serous,  with  an  admi:xture  of  blood.  There  is  often  tension 
of  the  abdomen,  with  pain  or  tenderness  upon  pressure  along  the 
course  of  the  colon ;  the  skin  is  generally  dry  and  hot,  and,  in  chil- 
dren of  a  year  old  and  upwards,  distinct  febrile  reaction,  with  eye- 
ning  exacerbations,  is  often  present,  with  redness  of  the  tongne  and 
increased  thirst;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  occasionally  observed, 
but  are  seldom  frequent  or  severe  unless  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of 
^'ome  degree  of  inflammation.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  be- 
come, at  an  e'arly  period  of  the  disease,  very  frequent,  but  small  in 
qimtity,  and  composed  entirely  of  a  little  bloody  mucus.  They  are 
generally  preceded  by  more  or  less  tenesmus,  and  attended  and  fol- 
lowed by  tormina.  There  is  seldom  any  appearance  of  feculent 
matter  in  the  stools,  though  occasionally  it  is  passed  in  hardened 
masses,  of  various  sizes,  with  blood  and  mucus. 

If  tlie  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  anus  becomes  red,  hot,  and  ex- 
ceedingly painful — and  the  abdomen  hot,  swollen,  and  tympanitic,  and 
is  often  aflected  with  severe  pain,  or  it  is  excessively  sore  to  the  touch; 
the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cool,  and  the  extremities  cold;  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  become  dark-coloured  and  offensive; 
great  prostration  of  strength  ensues,  and  the  patient  exhibits  all  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  intestinal  disease.  The  mouth  often  becomes 
covered  with  aphthae,  which  also  occasionally  appear  about  the  verge 
of  the  anus. 

Colitis  may  in  its  more  intense  forms  terminate  in  death  at  an  early 
period,  but  in  general  it  runs  a  protracted  course,  and  the  patient 
sinks  Anally  from  extreme  prostration ;  or  a  state  of  coma  ensues,  and 
death  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  encephalic  effusion. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  differ  in  nothing  from  those  that 
occur  in  cases  of  enteritis,  excepting  in  the  seat;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon  and  rectum  is  affected  with  red  elevated  patches  or 
striiT},  and  with  friability  or  softening  of  the  tissue,  at  the  part  where 
they  are  situated.  The  surface  of  the  colon  and  rectum  are  occasion- 
ally covered  with  filaments,  varying  in  size,  of  a  curd-like  matter. 
Enlargement,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  of  the  muciparous  glands 
and  follicles   are  very  commonly  met  with;  gangrenous  ulceration  is 
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oceaBioDallj  present,  and,  in  chronic  cases  especially,  thickening,  with 
a  dark  parple  or  slate  colour,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  or 
Tectum,  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Dr.  Crampton  has  observed,  in  cases  of  children  who  died  of  dys- 
enteric symptoms,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  in  many 
places,  to  be  highly  vascular,  and  covered  with  granulations  of  a  yellow, 
4Mr  dirty  yellow  colour,  as  if  from  a  coating  of  wax ;  in  several,  ul- 
cerations had  taken  place ;  these  ulcers  were  disposed  in  patches, 
"with  well-defined  edges.  In  cases  that  terminated  favourably,  a  quan- 
^ty  of  yellowish,  branny  scales,  were  seen  floating  in  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  like  minute  portions  of  wax  from  honey-comb. 

Dr.  Mayne,  in  his  account  of  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  which  pre- 
Tftiled  in  Dublin,  [^Duhlin  Quart,  Jour,  of  Med.  Science^  vol.  vii.,  1849,] 
states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  death  occurred  within  three 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  morbid  appearances 
were  confined  to  the  large  intestine,  pervading  its  entire  tract,  but 
most  decidedly  marked  at  its  lower  portion.    There  was  also  an  undue 
degree  of  vascularity  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  canal ;  the  absorbent  glands  along  the  same  part  were  congested 
ind  enlarged.     The  walls  of  the  intestine  were  thickened  and  indu- 
rated, while  its  mucous  coat  varied  in  colour  from  a  bright  red  to 
green  or  parple,  and  was,  in  some  cases,  covered  with  a  bran-like  ex- 
udation, in  others  ulcerated.     The  ulcers  were  sometimes  small  and 
isolated,  in  others  superficial  and  extensive,  and  in  a  third  variety, 
hrge,  irregular,  ragged,  and  penetrating.     The  small  intestines  were 
generally  healthy;  the  liver,  in  some  cases,  was  much  congested. 

Colitis  would  appear,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  the  result  of 
sudden  transitions  of  atmospherical  temperature,  particularly  the 
Budden  change  from  warm  and  dry,  to  cold  and  damp  weather. 
It  is  most  prevalent  dui'ing  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  autumn,  when  the  days  are  hot,  but  the  nights  chilly 
and  damp.  It  is  apt  to  prove  endemic  in  unhealthy  localities,  espe- 
oally' those  favourable  to  the  production  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  often  prevails  epidemically  with  fevers  of  a  catarrhal 
character.  A  few  days  of  cool,  rainy  weather,  occurring  in  the  sum- 
loer,  will  often  cause  the  prevailing  bowel  complaints  of  children  to 
uiume  a  dysenteric  character.  It  may,  however,  be  produced  by  the 
ume  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflammation  in  other  portions  of  the 
^entary  canal. 

In  the  treatment  of  colitis,  the  same  general  directions  are  applica- 
Ue  IS  in  the  other  intestinal  inflammations.  All  solid,  stimulating, 
uid  indigestible  food  should  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  be  allowed 
nuld  mucilaginous  drinks ;  but  even  with  these  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  overload  his  stomach.  The  free  use  of  fresh  buttermilk  has  been 
found  advantageous  in  many  cases.  The  warm  bath  and  warm  fomen- 
tttiona  or  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen,  are  equally  beneficial,  as  in 
cases  of  enteritis.  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  a 
feeombent  posture,  and  not  allowed  to  rise  every  time  he  feels  an  in- 
clination to  evacuate  his  bowels ;  nor  should  he  be  permitted  to  sit  for 
i  long  period,  ineffectually  straining,  when,  probably,  only  a  drop  or 
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two  of  bloody  mucus  is  discharged.  Leeches  should  be  applied,  along 
the  course  of  the  colon,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  and  the  strength  and  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated,  if,  after 
their  first  application,  the  symptoms  remain  without  considerable  abate- 
ment. By  some  practitioners  leeches  are  directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  Occasionally,  this  will  be  found  to  produce 
a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  case ;  but,  aa 
a  general  rule,  we  cannot  recommend  the  application  of  leeches  to 
this  part  in  children;  we  have  occasionally  found  the  hemorrhage 
produced  by  them  to  continue  for  some  time  after  their  removal,  and 
to  be  with  difficulty  controlled.  In  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis are  present,  leeches  should  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastriam. 
In  robust  children,  over  one  year  of  age,  when  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  of  any  degree  of  intensity,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies,  there  exists  a  very  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  practitioners.  To  the  common  practice 
of  giving  small  and  repeated  doses  of  castor  oil,  either  with  or  with- 
out an  addition  of  laudanum,  we  are  decidedly  opposed;  we  have 
seen  much  injury  result  from  it,  and  cannot  understand  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  treatment  is  founded.  From  the  administrstioa 
of  small  doses  of  calomel,  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha,  we  have 
derived  the  best  effects,  and  believe  that  a  small  portion  of  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  agreeably  to  the  plan  pursued  by  many  of  the  Ger- 
man physicians,  forms  an  admirable  addition.^  The  relief  derived 
from  this  combination  is  often  prompt  and  considerable,  while  a  fa- 
vourable change  is  produced,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  the  character 
of  the  discharges. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  iv.  ftd  xij. 

Ipecacuanhas,  gr.  iij. — iy. 
Ext.  hyoscjami,  gr.  iv. — vj. 
Cretjo  ppt.  gr.  xxxvj. — M.  f.  puly.  No.  xy. 
One  to  be  giyen  every  three  hours. 

When  there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  great  relief  will 
often  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  followed  by  warm 
fomentations  or  the  application  of  a  soft  emollient  poultice. 

In  protracted  cases,  the  application  of  a  blister  over  the  abdomen, 
as  directed  in  enteritis,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  productive  of  verj 
beneficial  results. 

Injections  into  the  rectum,  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  witb 
or  without  laudanum,  are  calculated  to  allay  the  tormina  and  tenefi- 
mus,  and  may  be  repeated  with  advantage.  We  must  recollect,  hot- 
ever,  that  much  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  opium  and  its 
preparations,  in  the  form  of  cnemata,  in  the  diseases  of  children.— 
Experience  early  taught  us,  that  very  small  portions  of  laudanum 
thrown  into  the  rectum,  will  often  produce  a  degree  of  narcotism 
which  would  be  scarcely  anticipated  from  a  similar  quantity  given  by 
the  mouth ;  the  same  fact  has  been  noticed  by  other  practitioners. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  attack  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
every  three  hours  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  dose  of  one  grain,  com- 
bined with  from  one  to  two  or  three  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  ac- 
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eordiog  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, 
and  we  have  seldom  been  disappointed  in  the  prompt  relief  which  the 
patient  experiences  from  the  use  of  this  prescription. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  in  from  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  doses, 
made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  gentian,  and  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours,  will  often  be  found  to  produce  prompt  relief  after  the 
acre  acute  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  been  subdued. 

If  symptoms  of  exhaustion  occur,  stimulants  will  be  needed,  but 
much  judgment  is  requisite  as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
eommenced.  No  definite  rule,  as  Dr.  West  remarks,  can  be  laid 
down.  **Each  case  must  be  treated  for  itself,  and  to  be  treated  suc- 
eessfally  it  must  be  watched  most  closely.  The  necessity  for  stimulants 
may  arise  suddenly,  or  the  need  for  their  administration  may  be  but 
temporary,  while  the  infant's  state  in  the  morning  affords  in  severe 
cases,  no  sure  criterion  to  judge  what  its  state  will  be  at  night." 
''About  half  a  drachm  of  brandy  given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a 
diild  of  a  year  old,  in  a  quantity  of  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  mixed  with 
the  cold  milk  and  water,  or  the  thin  arrow-root  with  which  it  is  fed, 
iriU  often  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  sickness  as  well  as  of  rally- 
ing the  sunken  energies  of  the  system."  When  the  brandy  occasions 
pain  in  the  stomach  or  nausea,  Dr.  West  recommends  the  substitution 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  or  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
or  the  two  together,  mixed  with  milk  and  sufficiently  sweetened. 

When  the  child  is  weaned,  instead  of  farinaceous  articles  of  diet, 
or  even  milk,  which  latter  often  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  the  child 
should  be  nourished  on  strong  animal  broths,  given  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  at  short  intervals. 

In  chronic  cases  of  colitis,  the  same  treatment  is  applicable  as  in 
chronic  diarrhoea.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  will,  in  such  cases,  be 
often  found  a  very  valuable  remedy. 

Daring  convalescence,  more  especially  from  the  more  protracted  and 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  the  vegetable  astringents  will  be  found 
advantageous,  in  restoring  tone  to  the  intestines,  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  the  patient's  strength. 

In  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  that  occurred  among  children,  in 
Washington  county.  New  York,  an  infusion  of  white  oak  bark,  black- 
herry  root,  and  yarrow,  in  milk,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,^  was  found, 
according  to  Dr.  Cogswell,  to  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  The 
(craesquinitrate  of  iron  is  also  spoken  of  by  Williams  and  others  as  a 
^ful  remedy,  in  cases  of  dysentery  occurring  in  children. 

1  R. — Cort.  querci  alb. 

Rad.  Rub.  villosi,  aa.  ^8S. 
Fol.  achill.  milloful.  ^iij. 
To  be  boiled  in  Oj.  of  milk. 
A  dessert-spoonful  to  be  given  firequentlj. 


f 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PERITONITIS— INFLAMMATION  OP  tHB  PERITONEUM. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  oocar  in  children,  even  from 
the  earliest  periods  after  birth.  In  still-born  infanta,  as  well  as  in 
those  who  have  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  so  frequently  has  there 
been  found  to  exist  redness  and  opacity  of  the  peritoneum,  with  serous 
or  puriform  effusion ;  a  coating  of  coagulable  lymph,  either  in  the  form 
of  flocculi  or  membranous  shreds ;  adhesions  between  the  intestinal 
convolutions  and  other  abdominal  viscera,  some  slight  and  recent,  and 
others  very  firm  and  apparently  of  long  continuance;  or  taberonlar 
granulations  of  the  peritoneum,  that  we  are  perhaps  to  include  peri- 
tonitis among  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  the  diseases  to  whidi 
the  foetus  in  utero  or  the  child  immediately  after  birth  is  liable. 

In  its  acute  form  peritonitis  is  by  no  means  a  very  frequent  dis- 
ease of  children.  It  may,  however,  occur  as  a  primary  affection,  but 
is  more  frequently  developed  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease.  It 
is  indicated  by  tension  and  pain  of  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  acute, 
and  invariably  increased  upon  pressure ;  by  restlessness,  constipation, 
and  a  peculiar  contracted  and  distressed  expression  of  the  face,  with 
dryness,  but  seldom  any  great  heat  of  the  skin. 

The  pain  of  the  abdomen  is  constant,  and  often  extremely  acute, 
and  the  tenderness,  in  severe  cases,  is  such  as  to  cause  the  slightest 
pressure,  even  that  of  the  clothes,  or  the  coverings  of  the  bed,  to  be 
insupportable.  The  child  lies  upon  his  back  with  his  knees  drawn  up, 
and  exhibits  extreme  restlessness; — his  cries  are  often  constant  and 
acute.  The  abdomen  is  commonly  tense  and  swollen,  rising  in  a  point 
towards  the  umbilicus.  The  tension  is  sometimes  perfectly  circum- 
scribed, and  upon  palpation  a  painful  tumour  is  detected,  without  any 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  presenting  a  dull  sound  upon 
percussion.  {Rilliet  and  Barthez.)  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, and  the  skin  dry,  but  seldom  hot.  In  children  of  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  we  have  often  seen  the  disease  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable febrile  excitement.  The  pulse  is  generally  very  small  and 
frequent,  there  is  always  great  prostration,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
siderable dyspnoea.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  is  generally  fre- 
quent eructation  or  vomiting — coldness  of  the  surface,  particularly  at 
the  extremities,  and  often  a  livid  or  dusky  appearance  of  the  face. 

Peritoneal  inflammation,  occurring  in  children,  requires  the  closest, 
attention  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  to  distinguish  it  from 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  with  which  it  is  often  complicated. 
Peritonitis  may  be  distinguished  from  pleurisy  by  the  absence  of  the 
physical  signs  of  the  latter;  and  from  severe  paroxysms  of  colic,  by 
the  pain  being  continued,  and  increased  upon  pressure;  while  in  cases 
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of  colio,  the  pain  is  remittent,  and  is  very  generally  diminished  by 
pressare  upon  the  abdomen. 

Acnte  peritonitis  may  terminate  fayourably  by  a  gradual  diminution, 
and  final  cessation  of  the  symptoms.  In  severe  cases,  death  often 
occurs  at  an  early  period,  the  patient  appearing  to  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion. Often,  however,  peritonitis  in  children  assumes  a  chronic  form, 
when  it  constitutes  probably  one  of  the  most  insidious  afifections  of 
early  life,  its  real  character  being  very  often  overlooked,  and  a  most 
injudicious  course  of  treatment  pursued. 

M.  Trousseau  {Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux^  No,  100)  describes  a  form  of 
acute  peritonitis  terminating  very  promptly  in  serous  effusions  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which,  according  to  his  experience,  is  by 
no  means  rare.  In  a  case  described  by  him  there  was  very  slight 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  tense,  and  swollen  by  an  amount  of 
fluid,  causing  by  its  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  considerable  dys- 
pnoea. No  fever  was  present,  and  the  digestive  organs  continued  in 
a  normal  condition. 

Chronic  peritonitis  is  generally  marked  by  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
seldom  severe  or  continued,  but  occurring,  most  commonly,  in  short  pa- 
roxysms. More  usually,  however,  there  is  only  tenderness  upon  pres- 
sure— the  patient  shrinking  or  crying  out  upon  being  lifted  or  handled. 
The  appetite  is  irregular,  or  but  little  affected ;  the  bowels  are  generally 
costive,  but  occasionally  there  is  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  alternating 
irith  constipation.  The  child  is,  in  general,  peevish,  dull,  and  disin- 
dined  to  exercise;  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick ;  and  the  tongue  covered 
with  a  whitish  or  yellowish  mucus.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  often 
somewhat  increased,  and  occasionally  the  disease  is  attended  with 
fever  of  an  intermittent  form.  The  face  is  usually  pale  or  sallow,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  distress.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  more  or  lees  distended,  and  very  often  exhibits  some  degree  of 
tympanites.  The  emaciation  is  always  considerable,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren over  two  years  of  age. 

In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  peritonitis,  tlie  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently so  slight,  and  of  so  obscure  a  character,  that  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  them  by  the  parents;  or  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  labouring 
binder  worms,  the  serious  character  of  the  disease  being  entirely  un- 
suspected, and  a  few,  often  improper,  domestic  remedies,  are  all  that 
is  prescribed. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  marked  by  increasing,  and 
often  extreme  emaciation  and  debility;  with  a  small,  frequent  pulse; 
liectic  fever;  night  sweats;  often  diarrhoea,  with  thin,  dark-coloured, 
%nd  offensive  discharges,  and  the  patient  finally  sinks  from  exhaustion. 
In  other  cases,  a  serous  effusion  takes  place  within  the  cavity  of  the 
ubilomen;  the  effusion  being  entirely  confined  to  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
«nd  unattended  with  oedema  of  the  extremities  even  in  protracted 
cases. 

In  these  cases  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  is  at  first  sometimes 
80  inconsiderable  as  to  be  overlooked,  especially  in  young  children,  in 
vrhom  there  is  naturally  a  considerable  prominence  of  abdomen.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  effused  fluid  can  always,  however,  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  usual  means. 
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The  effusion  increasing  daily  in  extent,  caoses  a  gradual  augmen« 
tation  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen.  Every  portion  of  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  face,  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  more  and  more 
emaciated,  while  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient  rapidly  increases.  The 
appetite  often,  however,  continues  unimpaired,  or  is  sometimes  even 
increased.  The  bowels  are  variable;  being  at  one  time  affected  with 
diarrhoea,  and  at  others,  constipated,  or  at  least  seldom  opened.  A 
febrile  excitement  of  an  intermittent  form  now  generally  occurs,  and 
the  patient,  in  a  state  of  extreme  marasmus,  sinks  gradually  into  his 
grave. 

The  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are  redness  and  thickening  of 
the  peritoneum,  particularly  of  that  portion  enveloping  the  intestines; 
the  redness  is  occasionally  confined  to  the  larger  omentum,  or  to  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  right  iliac  fossa  {Rilliet  and  Barthez;)  adhe- 
sions, more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  to 
each  other,  or  of  these  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  other 
viscera,  arc  frequently  present.  The  intestines  are  often  coated  with 
a  layer  of  purulent,  and  at  others  of  albuminous  matter.  Very  ge- 
nerally the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains  more  or  less  serum  of'-a 
whitish  or  citrine  colour,  sometimes  with  small  albuminous  flocculi  dif- 
fused throughout  it.  In  chronic  cases,  circumscribed  collections  of 
puriform  matter  occasionally  exist  between  the  convolutions  of  the  in- 
testines. The  peritoneum  is  often  studded  with  tubercles  or  tubercu- 
lar granulations.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  presents  frequently 
the  indications  of  chronic  inflammation,  particularly  ulcerations,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Peritonitis  is  usually  the  result  of  cold : — it  may,  however,  particu- 
larly in  its  chronic  form,  supervene  upon  slight  attacks  of  any  of  the 
acute  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  upon  other  febrile  diseases, 
as  measles,  or  scarlatina.  It  may  attack  children  of  any  age,  but  is 
more  common  after  the  fifth  year  than  previously.  An  acute  attack 
of  peritonitis  may  be  the  result  of  perforation  of  the  intestines,  from 
disease  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis,  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet 
is  all-important: — thin  gruel,  or  any  of  the  mucilaginous  fluids  directed 
in  enteritis,  may  be  allowed.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  attack, 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  umbilicus,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  local  symptoms;  and  if  the 
first  application  does  not  effect  the  removal  of  the  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  they  should  be  repeated  after  a  short  interval.  The 
warm  bath  and  fomentations,  or  warm  cataplasms  to  the  abdomen,  are 
remedies  from  which,  if  judiciously  managed,  and  perse veringly  em- 
ployed, the  very  best  effects  may  be  anticipated. 

Internally,  it  is  generally  proper  to  administer  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  some  simple  purgative  enema;  after  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  small  doses  of  calomel,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  may  be  given  every  three  hours. 

In  children  over  two  years  of  age,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
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arm,  and  if  necessary  followed  by  leeches  to  the  abdomen.  In  most 
cases  io  which  the  symptoms  are  of  any  degree  of  yiolence,  sinapised 
pedilavia  will  be  found  advantageous. 

After  leeching  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  thought  advisable,  a 
blister  over  the  abdomen,  as  directed  in  enteritis,  will  often  cut  short 
the  disease. 

On  the  subject  of  local  depletion  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that 
the  indications  for  its  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be 
carried,  as  well  as  for  its  repetition,  are  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
intensity  of  the  local  symptoms:  when  there  is  pain  or  decided  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  leeches  should  be  applied  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  over  which  it  extends ;  and  so  long  as  it  continues  without  any 
marked  abatement,  the  repetition  of  the  leeches  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  frequent  absence,  in  peritonitis,  of  febrile  excitement,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  patient,  will  often  mislead  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner, and  induce  him  to  omit  this  important  remedy,  from  the  early 
and  judicious  employment  of  which  more  is  to  be  expected  than  from 
any  other.  Even  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  call  for  the  employment  of  leeches,  which,  if  ap* 
plied  in  sufficient  numbers,  will  often  produce  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  case. 

The  warm  bath,  fomentations  and  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  are 
equally  important  in  the  chronic,  as  in  the  acute  form,  as  is  also  the 
internal  use  of  calomel,  with  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 
In  chronic  cases,  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  we  have  derived  the 
best  effects  from  the  addition  to  this  prescription  of  minute  doses  of 
powdered  digitalis.  Wolff  recommends,  in  such  cases,  the  digitalis 
with  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated. 
Even  when  considerable  diarrhoea  is  present,  he  states  that  he  has 
observed,  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  a  gradual  abatement  of  all  the 
Bjmptoms  of  the  disease  to  take  place;  and  by  following  it  with  a 
course  of  mild  bitters,  in  conjunction  with  digitalis,  and  an  infusion 
of  roasted  acorns,  he  has,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  effected  a 
perfect  cure,  even  in  cases  that  when  first  presented  to  him,  he  had 
almost  despaired  of  being  able  by  any  means  to  conduct  to  a  favour- 
able termination. 

Daring  convalescence,  whether  from  the  acute  or  chronic  form  of 
the  disease,  it  is  all-important  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  well-regu- 
lated, mild,  and  digestible  diet,  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous  arti- 
cles and  milk.  Flannel  should  bo  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  the 
arms  and  legs  carefully  protected  from  cold  and  damp.  A  change  of 
air,  particularly  a  change  from  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere  to  one 
that  is  mild  and  dry,  will  often  expedite  the  patient's  recovery. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  REMITTENT  OR  GASTRIO  FEVER  OF  INFANCY. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occurring  in 
infants  subsequent  to  dentition,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  febrile 
symptoms,  that  usually  assume  a  remittent  form,  with  distinct  exacer- 
bations towards  evening.  This  constitutes  the  remittent  fever  of  in- 
fancy, the  worm  fever  of  some  writers,  and  the  mesenteric  fever  of 
others.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  every  instance,  either  a  gastro-enteritis,  an 
ileitis,  or  an  entero-colitis,  accompanied  with  febrile  reaction.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  latter  constitutes  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  attack,  and  completely  masks  the  local  affection. 
Recent  observations  have  rendered  it  extremelv  probable  that,  under 
the  name  of  remittent  fever  of  infancy,  there  have  been  confounded 
together  diseases  of  an  essentially  different  pathological  character, 
one  of  which,  and  this  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  having  a  close 
affinity  with  the  continued  fever  of  the  adult. 

The  invasion  of  infantile  remittent  fever  is  occasionally  very  sudden. 
A  child,  apparently  in  good  health,  shortly  after  retiring  to  bed,  is  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  febrile  paroxysm :  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the  coun- 
tenance flushed,  the  eyes  injected,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  frequent. 
The  thirst  is  generally  intense ;  the  tongue  dry,  and  often  thickly 
coated  on  its  surface  with  a  layer  of  white  mucus,  but  red  at  its  point 
and  edges.  There  is  always  great  restlessness,  and  often  transient 
delirium.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  pain  over  the  eyes, 
and  of  pain  or  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  more  or  less  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  hot.  There  is,  not  unfrequently,  nausea,  or  vomiting 
of  a  yellow  or  greenish  fluid,  and  of  a  sour  and  offensive  smell. 

Towards  morning  these  symptoms  gradually  abate ;  the  skin  be- 
comes cooler,  the  pulse  less  quick  and  frequent,  and  the  tongue  moister. 
There  is  still,  however,  dryness  of  the  skin ;  the  tongue  continues 
coated ;  the  pulse  is  quicker  than  natural ;  the  child  exhibits  more  or 
less  languor  and  fretfulness,  and  is  without  appetite;  the  abdomen 
is  still  often  painful  or  tender,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured, 
often  depositing  a  white  sediment. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  remaining  symptoms  abate  or  dis- 
appear, and  the  child  becomes  more  lively  and  playful,  but  still  exhi- 
bits a  degree  of  languor  and  peevishness;  these,  in  general,  increase 
towards  evening,  when  a  febrile  paroxysm  occurs,  as  on  the  preceding 
night;  and  is  again  succeeded  in  the  morning  by  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect remission.  In  this  manner,  with  daily  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions, the  disease,  unless  cut  short  by  appropriate  remedies,  runs  on 
for  many  days,  and  often  assumes  a  chronic  and  very  protracted  form. 

The  disease  more  generally,  however,  commences  less  suddenly. 
The  child  is  observed,  for  several  days,  to  be  languid  and  fretful,  with 
loss  of  appetite,  augmented  thirst,  and  some  heat  of  skin.     These 
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sjxnptoins  increase  gradoally  in  intensity,  and  towards  evening,  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  become  more  marked ;  the  thirst  and  rest- 
lessness greater;  the  breathing  becomes  somewhat  hurried;  the  pulse  more 
quick  and  frequent; — towards  morning,  the  skin  becomes  again  moist 
and  cool,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  short,  disturbed  sleep.  Each 
night  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  more  and  more  distinct,  and  of  longer 
duration,  and  the  morning  remission  less  complete. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  bowels  are  ordinarily  con- 
stipated; in  some  cases,  however,  there  is  diarrhoea,  or  a  frequent 
inclination  to  go  to  stool  without  much  being  passed.  When  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels  occur,  they  are  always  unnatural,  and  highly 
offensive;  being  dark-coloured,  or  clay-like,  or  of  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  tar;  they  are  often  mixed  with  mucus,  and  occasionally 
bloody.  The  vitiated  secretions  from  the  intestines,  liver,  and  perhaps 
the  pancreas  are  frequently  accumulated  in  the  bowels  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  constitute  the  morbid  and  offensive  discharges  which  are 
80  commonly  produced  by  the  action  of  purgatives.  Not  unfrequently 
there  occur  repeated  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  accompanied  with 
violent  tormina  and  tenesmus — the  evacuations  consisting  of  little  else 
than  mucus,  often  mixed  with  blood.  The  symptoms  of  such  cases 
are  evidently  dependent  upon  inflammation  seated  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  constitute  the  dysenteric  fever  of  some  writers. 

There  is  in  most  cases  more  or  less  pain  or  tenderness  experienced 
upon  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  also  often  hot  to  the  touch, 
while  the  extremities  are  cool  or  cold — even  during  the  febrile  exacer- 
bations, when  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  residue  of  the  body  dry  s(nd 
parched.  The  patient  usually  lies  upon  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn 
up — cries  frequently,  and  exhibits  that  peculiar  expression  of  counte- 
nance indicative  of  abdominal  distress. 

The  breath,  from  an  early  period  in  the  attack,  has  a  peculiar  sickly 
odour,  and  often  becomes  decidedly  offensive.  The  stomach  is  gene- 
rally very  irritable,  and  rejects,  immediately,  every  thing  taken  into 
it.  Frequent  vomiting  is  not  unusual.  The  tongue  becomes,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  more  coated,  dry,  and  pointed.  The  breathing 
is  often  quick  and  hurried,  and  a  short,  hacking  cough  is  a  very  fre- 
quent symptom.  In  a  few  cases  an  eruption  of  rose-coloured  lenticular 
Bpots  occurs  upon  the  abdomen  or  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  and  oc- 
casionally sudamina  appear  upon  the  abdomen,  or  along  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  neck. 

Infantile  remittent  fever  often  assumes  a  chronic  form ;  the  exacer- 
bations being  of  longer  duration,  but  marked  by  symptoms  of  less  in- 
tensity than  in  the  more  acute  form ;  the  remissions  are  also  less  dis- 
tinct. The  abdomen  is  usually  tender  and  hot,  and  generally  tympa- 
nitic ;  the  bowels  are  often  affected  with  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  be- 
ing always  abnormal  in  appearance,  and  fetid.  The  tongue  is  thickly 
coated  upon  its  upper  surface  with  a  yellowish  or  brownish  mucus,  and 
red  and  dry  at  its  point  and  edges ;  the  teeth  are  often  covered  with 
sordes,  and  the  lips  parched  and  cracked ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-coloured,  depositing  a  copious  white  sediment,  particularly  during 
the  remissions ;  the  skin  is  dry,  harsh,  and  of  a  sallow  or  dirty  hue ; 
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the  countenance  is  contracted  and  wrinkled,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  premature  old  age.  The  appetite  is  occasionally  unimpaired,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  voracious ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  altogether 
lost.  The  child  is  very  generally  affected  with  a  short,  hacking,  and 
frequent  cough.  Most  commonly  there  is  urgent  thirst.  There  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  fretfulncss,  and  the  usual  indications  of  suffering; 
and  the  patient  exhibits  a  disposition  to  pick,  almost  constantly,  at 
some  portions  of  its  face  or  body,  or  at  the  bed-clothes,  or  the  face  and 
arms  of  its  attendants.  If,  as  remarked  by  Locock,  there  be  an  acci- 
dental pimple  on  the  skin,  this  will  usually  be  picked  until  a  sore  is 
produced,  the  edges  of  which  are  still  more  eagerly  attacked,  so  that 
the  fingers  are  constantly  stained  with  blood.  This  picking  is,  by 
many,  considered  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  infantile  re- 
mittent fever ; — it  is,  however,  a  common  phenomenon  in  all  the  chronic 
affections  of  childhood,  and  is  often  observed  when  no  positive  disease 
is  present. 

The  emaciation  and  prostration  of  strength  are  usually  very  consi- 
derable. In  the  advanced  stages,  the  child  is  sometimes  affected  with 
a  species  of  stupor,  in  which  he  remains  for  hours,  as  in  a  doze,  with 
half-closed  eyelids ;  he  is,  however,  readily  aroused,  but  quickly  falls 
into  the  same  state  again,  when  undisturbed.  This  condition  is  often 
mistaken  for  that  resulting  from  effusion  into  the  brain ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  increased  heat  of  the  head,  no  affection  of  the  pupil,  nor  any 
of  the  other  symptoms  characteristic  of  effusion  within  the  cranium. 
Disease  of  the  brain  may,  however,  occur,  either  in  the  acute  or  chro- 
nic form  of  the  fever,  and  give  rise,  if  neglected,  to  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, with  serous  effusion,  or  to  acute  meningitis. 

In  other  cases,  the  respiration,  which  has  been  hurried  from  the 
first,  becomes  laborious,  a  troublesome,  short  cough  occurs,  and  very 
frequently,  upon  examination,  a  more  or  less  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  will  be  detected,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease be  not  subdued,  wheezing,  expectoration,  and  the  other  symptoms 
of  bronchial  inflammation,  or  of  a  tuberculous  condition  of  the  lungSi 
finally  ensue. 

Occasionally  the  symptoms  will  appear  to  abate  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  suddenly  recur;  during  these  remissions,  the  patient  will 
often  gain  flesh  and  strength,  but  the  abdomen  still  remains  tumid, 
and  the  bowels  irregular;  and  these  alternations  of  improvement  and 
relapse  may  continue  until  the  mesenteric  glands  become  enlarged,  or 
serous  effusion  takes  place  within  the  abdomen.  The  emaciation  now 
increases ;  the  exacerbations  of  fever  are  entirely  confined  to  the  night, 
and  are  followed,  towards  morning,  by  profuse  perspiration,  and  a  com- 
plete intermission ;  the  appetite  is  occasionally  voracious — the  case,  in 
fact,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of  tabes  mesenterica. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  lesions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  which 
it  has  been  produced,  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  treatment 
pursued.  In  many  cases,  an  appropriate  treatment  commenced  at  an 
early  stage,  will  effect  its  entire  removal  in  a  few  hours;  in  other  in- 
stances, however,  a  cure  is  less  easily  effected;  and  in  children  of  a 
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Strongly  marked  lymphatic  temperament,  in  vrhom  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  to  tubercular  meningitis  or  peritonitis,  the 
termination  of  the  fever  is  very  generally  fatal. 

Death  may  take  place  at  an  early  period,  from  the  extent  of  the  in- 
testinal inflammation,  or,  in  chronic  cases,  the  child  may  sink  from 
mere  exhaustion.  Often,  however,  even  in  the  more  protracted  cases, 
attended  with  great  emaciation  and  debility,  a  complete  recovery  may 
be  effected  by  an  appropriate  treatment.  Frequent  relapses,  which 
are  liable  to  be  produced  by  slight  errors  in  diet,  exposure  to  cold  or 
damp,  or  over  exertion  during  convalescence,  produce  ordinarily  a 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  particularly  unmanageable,  and 
seldom  permanently  removed. 

The  lesions  discovered  after  death  from  infantile  remittent  fever  vary, 
according  to  the  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  the  disease.     They  are 
chiefly  inflammation,  more  or  less  extended,  of  the  digestive  mucous 
membrane — in  some  instances,  of  the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestines — most  commonly  of  the  ileum,  at  its  lower  part, 
and  in  some  instances,  of  both  the  ileum  and  colon.     The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  either  reddened  in  patches,  points,  or  strise,  and  is  generally 
thickened  and  softened,  or  ulcerated.     The  isolated  muciparous  folli- 
cles, as  well  as  the  follicular  plexuses,  are  often  found  tumefied,  red- 
dened and  ulcerated.     The  mucous  membrane  is  often  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  tenacious  mucus.     Dark,  livid  patches  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  small,  but  more  commonly  of  the  large  intestines,  are 
frequently  met  with,  and  occasionally  gelatinous  softening,  with  per- 
foration of  all  the  coats.     The  mesenteric  glands  are  very  frequently 
enlarged — sometimes  enormously  so ;  occasionally  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration, but  more  commonly  converted  into  a  cheesy  matter.     Peri- 
^neal  inflammation  is  sometimes  present,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  the 
peritoneum  is  not  unfrequently  thickly  studded  with  tubercles.     In 
Qome  instances  acute  peritoneal  inflammation  seems  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  and  to  have  resulted  from  perforation  of  the 
intestines.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  hyper- 
semia;  sometimes  changed  in  texture,  and  at  other  times,  of  a  lighter 
<;olour  than  natural.     In  the  brain  there  is  often  more  or  less  effusion 
letween  the  membranes,  and  into  the  ventricles,  with  opacity  of  the 
mrachnoid  membrane,  and  tubercles  of  the  substance  or  meninges.     In 
Xhe  thorax,  the  most  common  morbid  appearance  is  increased  redness 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the  bronchial  ramifications  and 
^ir-cells  being  filled  with  mucus.     The  lungs  occasionally  betray  traces 
of  inflammation ;  and  in  protracted  cases,  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and 
^pon  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  are  frequently  met  with. 

Infantile  remittent  fever  is,  in  every  case,  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, most  commonly  subacute,  of  some  portion  of  the  digestive  mu- 
cous membrane ;  the  inflammation  of  other  organs,  so  frequently  met 
irith,  being  a  mere  complication,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
rrhis  is  rendered  evident  by  the  phenomena  which  are  described 
as  constituting  infantile  remittent  fever,  all  of  which,  upon  a  close 
analysis,  will  be  found  to  point  to  the  mucous  surface  as  the  original 
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seat  of  morbid  aetion.  The  result  of  nnmerons  autopsies  liaTe  placed 
this  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  it  is  therefore,  chiefly  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  pathology  of  the  disease ;  and  to  the  re^ 
moval  of  this  condition  are  our  remedies  to  be  primarily  and  mainly 
directed. 

When  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  of  a  subacute  chanui- 
tef ,  there  will  be  pain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium ;  a  vivid  redness 
of  the  point  of  the  tongue,  extending  some  distance  round  its  edges; 
and  generally  a  loathing  of  food ;  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting  are 
sometimes  observed. 

When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines,  it  is  generally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  We 
have  then  the  same  appearance  of  the  tongue,  with  the  papillae  more 
prominent  and  distinct  than  natural.  Pain  will  be  excited  by  pressure 
lower  down  than  when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  stomach;  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  will  be  more  mucous  than  natural,  often  re- 
sembling thin  oily  paint,  mixed  occasionally  with  distinct  masses  of 
mucus.  Nausea,  retching  or  vomiting  rarely  occur ;  excepting  when 
the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  are  also  affect- 
ed. 

>  When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  large  intestines,  its  seat  is  al- 
ways at  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.  The  tongue  will  then  present 
the  same  appearance,  and  the  same  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  present,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  will  consist  of  a  muddy,  loose,  offensive  fecu- 
lent matter,  or  of  a  little  mucus  mixed  with  blood,  the  abdomen,  in 
all  these  cases,  being  more  or  less  tense  and  hot.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  torpid  condition  of  the  colon,  with  great  distention,  from  retained 
fecal  matter. 

When  the  liver  is  afi^ected,  we  have  pain  or  tenderness  when  pres- 
sure is  made  in  the  region  of  that  viscus,  and  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  will  show  a  deficiency,  or  depraved  state  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. From  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  an  irritation  is  experienced  either 
at  the  external  termination  of  the  mucous  orifices,  or  upon  some  part 
of  the  surface,  and  it  is  to  remove  or  abate  this,  that  the  child  is 
prompted  to  pick  incessantly  at  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  face,  &c. 

The  causes  of  infantile  remittent  fever  are  the  same  to  which  we 
have,  in  the  preceding  sections,  referred  the  production' of  gastro-in- 
testinal  inflammation.  In  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  the 
result  of  too  much,  improper,  or  unwholesome  food.  Long  habits  of 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulating  and  indigestible  articles  of  food, 
pastry,  confectionery,  crude  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  various  com- 
pound dishes — or  swallowing  food  rapidly,  and  consequently  without 
due  mastication,  are  enumerated  by  writers  upon  the  subject,  as  the 
usual  causes  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  experience  of  Locock 
and  Merriman,  the  acute  form  of  gastric  remittent  fever  is  most  pre- 
valent about  the  period  of  Christmas,  when  the  rich  and  indigestible 
fare  of  the  season  is  partaken  of  to  excess  by  children,  who  are  too 
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often  enoonraged  in  this  by  the  foolishness  of  parents  and  friends.—- 
The  disease  may  likewise  be  produced  by  cold  and  damp,  and  hence  it 
very  frequently  occurs  towards  the  close  of  summer,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  autumn,  when  transitions  of  atmospherical  temperature  are  most 
frequent,  and  when  the  system  of  the  child  is  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  them,  in  consequence  of  the  over-stimulation  of  the  skin — 
and  of  the  organs  which  sympathize  most  closely  with  it,  by  the  heat 
of  the  preceding  season,  which  .often  still  continues  during  the  middle 
portion  of  the  day,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  coolness,  often 
chilliness  and  dampness  of  the  night. 

Teething  and  worms  have  been  generally  set  down  among  the  pro- 
ducing causes  of  infantile  remittent  fever;  the  first  which  is  usually 
attended  with  increased  irritability  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane, 
particularly  of  its  muciparous  glands  and  follicles,  no  doubt  often  pre- 
disposes to  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  course  to  re- 
mittent fever ;  of  the  agency  of  the  latter  in  its  production,  we  have 
not,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  evidence. 

Among  the  more  common  causes  of  the  disease  are  the  neglect  or 
mismanagement  of  the  bowel  afiections  of  children  generally ;  more 
especially  the  abuse  of  purgatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  stimulating 
remedies  and  diet  on  the  other. 

Infantile  remittent  fever  is  said  to  prevail  occasionally  as  an  epidemic, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  as  an  endemic.     Of  this  there  can  be 
little  doubt.     By  some  it  is  supposed,  particularly  in  its  low  typhoid 
or  chronic  form,  in  other  words,  when  connected  with  subacute  inflam- 
xnation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands  and  follicles  of  the  intes« 
tinea,  to  be  propagated  by  contagion.     The  production  of  disease  of 
the  bowels  in  children  by  an  impure  and  confined  atmosphere,  parti- 
cularly when  combined  with  a  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  un- 
*^holesome  diet,  has  been  too  much   overlooked.     We   have   known 
Nearly  all  the  children  of  a  family  or  neighbourhood,  to  become  affected 
from  this  cause,  with  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  intestinal  inflamma- 
t;ion,  accompanied  with  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  low  or  typhoid 
Remittent  fever,  the  progress  of  which  could  only  be  stayed  by  removal 
from  the  afiected  air  in  which  it  was  generated,  by  an  improved  diet, 
^nd  a  strict  enforcement  of  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing.     It  is 
^o  doubt  under  such  circumstances  that  the  fever  has  been  reputed 
C2ontagious:  in  a  strict  sense,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
c^ase  is  ever  propagated  by  contagion. 

Killiet  and  Barthez,  West,  Willshire,  and  others  of  the  continental 
^nd  British  physicians,  believe  that  the  disease  usually  described  under 
the  name  of  remittent  fever  of  children  is  identical  with  the  typhoid 
lever  of  the  adult.  Taylor  {on  Infantile  Remittent  Fever)  recognises 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  disease  as  strictly  typhoid— which  character 
it  may  assume  in  the  course  of  an  acute  attack,  or  from  its  very  onset. 
He  describes  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  form,  as  gra- 
dually augmenting  debility — throughout  the  day  drowsiness,  approach- 
ing to  stupor,  from  which  the  child  is  with  difficulty  roused — dryness 
of  the  tongue,  which  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and  glazed — fre- 
quently when  diarrhoea  is  present,  it  is  red  and  shining — the  lips  and 
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teeth  become  covered  with  sordes — the  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble,  Bome- 
times  small  and  thready — there  is  low  muttering  delirium  and  picking 
of  the  nose  and  lips.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  present,  though  not  gene* 
rally  severe — the  evacuations  have  a  yellow  ochre  colour — there  is 
sometimes  pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  more  especially  towards 
the  right  iliac  region.  When  the  stupor  of  the  patient  augments,  and 
he  seems  unconscious,  or  nearly  so,  of  what  is  occurring  around  him, 
the  stools  are  passed  involuntarily.  The  sensation  of  thirst,  so  dis- 
tressing in  the  early  stages,  seems  then  to  be  abolished.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  rejection  of  all  food,  in  others  it  is  taken  freely. 
Petechise  occur,  and  sometimes  bullae  are  observed.  A  rose-coloured 
eruption  is  described  by  Billiet  and  Barthea  as  appearing  usually 
between  the  sixth  and  tenth  days.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
it  is  extremely  scanty.  It  remains  visible  often  for  only  two  or 
three  days,  and  is  not  unfrequently  absent  altogether.  Taylor  has 
met  with  maculae,  but  very  rarely.  The  duration  of  this  typhoid  form 
is  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Its  termination  is  most  commonly  in  re- 
covery ;  the  symptoms  gradually  improving,  the  bowels  acting  regularly, 
the  stools  becoming  more  natural,  the  tongue  clean  and  moist,  the  mor- 
bid thirst  disappearing,  and  the  evening  exacerbation  of  fever  shorter 
and  less  severe.  Convalescence  is  always  slow,  and  relapses  occur 
from  very  slight  causes. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  JUed.j  {Jan.y  1857,)  has  attempted  to  show  that  the 
remittent  fever  of  infancy  is  always  like  the  remittent  fever  of  adults, 
a  disease  of  miasmatic  origin.  That  there  is  a  form  of  fever  of  a  re- 
mittent type  produced  in  children  by  exposure  to  miasmatic  influences, 
is  admitted.  Such  a  one  is  described  by  Bouchut  and  Taylor ;  it  is, 
however,  a  very  difiFerent  disease  from  that  known  as  infantile  re- 
mittent fever.  The  latter  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  non-miasmatic  than  in  miasmatic  regions.  In 
many  cases,  in  fact,  it  is  produced  by  causes  which  are  beyond  our 
means  of  detection.  Though  generally  appearing  in  isolated  cases,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  its  seasons  of  epidemic  prevalence. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  remittent  fever  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  advanced  in  relation  to  its  pathology.  De- 
pendent for  its  production  and  continuance  upon  inflammation,  more 
or  less  extensive,  and  of  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  character,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal — it  is  to  the  removal  of 
this  inflammation  that  our  remedies  must  be  directed;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  adapted  to  efi'ect  this  object,  will  be  our  success  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  patient's  diet  is  all-important.  In  the 
more  recent  and  acute  cases,  every  Bpecics  of  food  should  be  with- 
held; the  child  may  be  allowed,  however,  some  cold  mucilaginous  fluid 
as  a  drink — any  of  those  directed  in  gastro-enteric  inflammation  will 
be  proper — but  even  of  these,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  par- 
take so  as  to  unduly  distend  the  stomach ;  this  is  particularly  necessary, 
if  the  case  be  attended  with  symptoms  of  gastric  disease.  In  the  more 
protracted  and  chronic  forms  of  the  fever,  in  addition  to  the  mucilagi- 
nous drinks,  a  moderate  portion  of  some  plain  farinaceous  food,  with 
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<nr  without  the  addition  of  milk,  may  be  allowed,  at  proper  intervals* 
Occasionally,  in  very  chronic  cases,  we  have  found  beef  tea,  chicken 
vater,  or  plain  mutton  broth  with  rice,  to  agree  better  with  the  sto- 
mach, and  to  produce  a  less  amount  of  irritation  than  farinaceous  pre- 
parations. On  this  point,  of  course,  the  judgment  of  the  physician, 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  the  par- 
Ucular  circumstances  of  each  case,  must  be  exercised.  The  only  ge- 
neral rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to  prohibit  every  article  of  diet  of  a 
stimulating  or  indigestible  character,  as  well  as  all  solid  food ;  and 
not  to  allow  even  that  which  is  proper  to  be  given  at  improper  hours, 
or  in  too  great  quantity. 

In  recent  cases,  the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  with  magnesia,  (five  grains  of  each,) 
vhich  should  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  by  an  appro- 
priate dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a  simple  laxative  enema.     This  will  gene- 
rally bring  away  a  large  amount  of  undigested  matter  and  vitiated  se- 
eretions,  with  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  repeating  the  purgative,  this  will  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  the  attack  has  been  evi- 
dently the  result  of  excess  in  eating,  or  improper  food,  the  evacuation 
of  the  undigested  matter  with  which  the  intestines  are,  in  such  cases, 
often  loaded,  and  which  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  all-important ;  if,  therefore,  pretty  free  discharges  have 
Hot  been  produced  by  the  first  purgative,  an  additional  dose  of  castor 
oil,  or  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  may  be  given  on  the  succeeding  day. 
The  repeated  administration  of  active  purgatives,  so  generally  recom- 
mended  in  this  disease,  and  their  continuance  from  day  to  day,  until 
liealthy  stools  are  procured,  is  founded  upon  incorrect  views  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease,  and  is  rather  calculated  to  augment  than  to  re- 
^nove  its  more  prominent  and  dangerous  symptoms.    We  are  persuaded, 
liowever,  that  the  administration,  at  short  intervals,  of  alterative  doses 
^f  calomel,  combined  with  chalk  and  ipecacuanha,  is  a  practice  from 
*^hich,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  much  good  will  result.    A  gentle  laxa- 
tive action  on  the  bowels  is  kept  up  by  this  prescription ;  the  discharges 
l>ecoming  more  natural  in  appearance,  the  skin  softer,  the  tongue  more 
^noiat  and  clean,  the  pulse  slower  and  more  developed,  the  exacerbations 
^f  fever  shorter,  and  the  remissions  more  perfect.     In  the  more  pro- 
tracted and  chronic  cases,  we  are  accustomed  to  add  to  each  dose  of  the 
^^lomel  and  magnesia,  a  small  portion  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  which 
liaa  the  advantage  of  allaying  irritation  without  binding  the  bowels. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  exacerbations  of  fever  are  marked  by 

Symptoms  of  any  degree  of  intensity,  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces 

^>f  blood  from  the  arm,  in  children  over  five  years  of  age,  will  be  ad- 

"^iaable;  or,  in  younger  subjects,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 

^nen,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  and 

^ge  of  the  patient.      The  application  of  leeches  will  be  demanded 

"%rhenever  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  upon  pressure,  with  tension  and 

^eat  of  the  abdomen:  when  well  timed,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to 

deduce  the  local  inflammation,  they  are  the  remedy  upon  which  most 

dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.     Even  in 

18 
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the  protracted  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  pain,  heat,  and  ten- 
sion in  the  epigastric,  umbilical)  or  hypogastric  regions,  or  in  either 
hypochondriam,  should  be  the  signal  for  their  application,  in  numbers 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
is  one  attended  with  so  much  exhaustion,  and  so  liable  to  be  protracted^ 
has  caused  the  abstraction  of  any  amount  of  blood  to  be  condemned 
by  many;  but  an  active  treatment,  judiciously  pursued  in  its  early 
stage,  and  in  its  more  acute  forms,  is  unquestionably  the  best  adapted 
speedily  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  prevent  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  its  more  protracted  forms.  The  intermissions  will  usually  become 
more  distinct,  the  tongue  moister,  the  skin  softer  and  more  natoral^ 
and  the  evacuations  more  regular  and  of  a  better  character,  after  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood;  and  also  at  a  later  period,  when  the  indi- 
cations for  its  use  are  present,  it  is  often  followed  by  an  improvement 
in  the  pulse,  the  skin,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  stools,  the  very  ro* 
verse  of  those  from  increased  depression. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eberle,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  plan* 
sibility,  that  the  intestinal  torpor  that  so  frequently  exists  in  the  dis- 
ease, is  often  the  result  of  hyperasmia  of  the  brain ;  and  hence  it  ii 
that  an  efiBcient  abstraction  of  blood  almost  always  increases  the  soi* 
ceptibility  of  the  bowels  to  the  action  of  mild  aperients* 

In  every  instance  the  tepid  or  warm  bath  is,  as  in  the  case  of  gaa* 
tro-intestinal  inflammations  generally,  a  very  valuable  remedy.  When 
the  skin  is  hot  and  parched,  sponging  the  entire  surface  frequently 
with  tepid  water  will  often  produce  a  pleasant  coolness  and  moisture, 
.and  relieve  entirely  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysms,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  is  not  increased  or  is  actually  reduced,  the  warm  bath 
by  immersion  should  be  preferred.  Fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  or 
warm  emollient  cataplasms,  perseveringly  employed,  as  well  as  warm 
or  sinapised  pediluvia,  especially  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  or  to  irritation  of  the  brain,  will  always  be  found 
to  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect.  In  protracted  or  chronic 
cases,  blisters  to  the  abdomen,  as  directed  in  enteritis,  will  be  proper, 
and,  in  general,  are  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

When  delirium,  increased  heat  of  the  head,  aversion  from  light,  in- 
jection of  the  eyes,  or  a  state  of  stupor  ensues,  a  few  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied behind  the  ears,  and  cold  washes  or  lotions  to  the  scalp,  while  at 
the  same  time,  stimulating  pediluvia  or  frictions  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities are  employed.  Cough,  and  hurried  laborious  respiration,  will 
demand  mucilaginous  drinks,  blisters  to  the  thorax,  and  if  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchial  inflammation  are  distinctly  marked,  and  of  any  de- 
gree of  severity,  leeches  should  be  applied  about  the  clavicles.  In 
these  cases,  small  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  digitalis,  and  extract 
of  hyoscyamus  will  be  found  a  useful  remedy. 

B. — Calomel,  gr.  i^.  ad  It. 

Ipecac.  puW.  gr.  i^. 

Digitalis  puW.  gr.  iij.  ad  It. 

Ext.  hjoscynmi,  gr.  iv.  ad  viij. — M.  f.  chart  No  xy. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  infantile  remittent  fever,  attended  with  tym- 
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ptnites,  and  vitiated,  mucous,  or  dark  offensive  discharges,  one  of  the 
remedies  from  which  we  have  derived  the  most  decidedly  beneficial 
effects  is  the  spirits  of  turpentine;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  drops,  three  or  four  times  daily,  in  a  little  sugar,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  mixture,  as  recommended  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea, 
It  has  not  only  the  effect  of  exciting  the  bowels  to  contract  and  expel 
the  gas  by  which  they  are  distended,  but  exerts  a  beneficial  influence 
ipon  the  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  allaying 
irritation,  and  producing  a  decided  improvement  in  the  excretions. 
Wa  have  employed  this  remedy  very  extensively,  in  all  the  chronic 
aftetions  of  the  bowels  in  children,  and  have  always  had  occasion  to 
be  pleased  with  its  operation . 

If  there  be  evidences  of  serous  effusion  within  the  abdomen,  with 
Mmty  secretion  of  urine,  the  same  treatment  should  be  pursued  as  di- 
rected in  eafses  of  chronic  peritonitis. 

The  treatment  of  cases  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  differs  in  nothing  from  that  already  laid  down.  As  soon 
however,  as  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  inflammation  are  reduced,  the 
idminiatration  of  some  of  the  milder  preparations  of  iodine  may  be 
entered  upon,  with  the  inunction  of  the  same,  in  the  form  of  ointment 
iboQt  the  groins  and  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen:  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  the  preparation  we  have  generally  employed,  and  occa- 
liooally  with  verv  great  advantage. 

In  all  cases,  after  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  subsided,  the 
discbargee  from  the  bowels  have  become  more  regular  and  healthy  in 
ippearance,  and  the  tongue  cleaner  and  more  moist,  some  light  bitter, 
M  a  weak  infusion  of  cinchona  or  calomba,  may  be  given,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  and,  as  convalescence 
advances,  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  or 
the  persesquinitrate  of  iron ;  the  bowels,  at  the  same  time,  bein^  kept 
regularly  open  by  gentle  aperients,  and  the  diet  slowly  and  cautiously 
improved.  By  this  course,  aided  by  the  tepid  or  warm  bath,  daily  re- 
peated, and  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface,  the  functions  of  the 
digestive  organs  will  be  very  rapidly  improved,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  promptly  restored.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
it,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  first  passive,  and  subsequently 
of  a  more  active  kind,  will  confirm  the  cure.  When  the  case  has  been 
of  a  protracted  character,  change  of  air  will  often  produce  the  most 
heaeficial  effects. 

Great  caution,  however,  must  be  observed,  not' to  commence  too 
^7  upon  the  use  of  tonics,  or  to  improve  too  rapidly  the  diet  of  the 
patient.  Daring  the  stage  of  convalescence  the  utmost  circumspection 
thoald  be  observed,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  quantity,  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  food  that  is  allowed.  A  slight  excess,  a  premature  indulgence 
in  solid  food,  or  the  use  of  that  which  is  indigestible,  or  which  has  any 
tendency  to  oppress  the  stomach,  will  endanger  a  serious  relapse.  The 
Efface  of  the  body  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  impression 
^^cold  or  damp,  by  appropriate  clothing  and  due  precaution;  and  the 
Proper  temperature,  dryness,  and  purity  of  the  air  of  the  apartment 
Copied  by  the  convalescent,  should  bo  maintained  by  due  ventilation, 
^^i  by  artificial  heat  when  necessary. 
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SECTION  II. 

PI8BASE8  OF  THE  RESPJBATORT  OBGAHS. 

1.  Asphyxia. 

Oases  of  still-born  infants  are  very  common ;  and  although  it  ma 
not  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  infant  is,  in  snch  cases,  inrarii 
bly  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  yet  the  term  seemp  as  little  exceptionaU 
as  any  other,  provided  it  be  employed  only  in  its  technical  sense  < 
suspended  animation.  Tanner,  {Diseases  of  Ii\faney  and  Ohildko0i 
London,  1848,^  suggests  the  term  apncea  neonatcrumy  that  is,  abaenc 
of  respiration  in  the  new-born  infant,  as  a  much  more  appropriate  oni 
almost  suggesting  the  only  appropriate  remedy  in  such  cases,  the  n 
newal  of  respiration  by  artificial  means.  The  absence  of  respiratk) 
in  the  new-born  infant  may  arise  either  from  the  imperfect  developmei 
or  malformation  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  organs,  of  the  lungs  an 
respiratory  apparatus,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system;  c 
from  the  extinction  of  life  previous  to,  or  during  parturition,  from  coi 
genital  disease,  or  from  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  foetus  in  its  passag 
through  the  pelvis.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  in  wfaie 
the  powers  of  life  are  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  oi 
ganism  in  the  independent  state  of  existence,  no  hopes,  of  course,  ea 
be  entertained  of  resuscitation  being  effected,  and  the  duration  of  lil 
prolonged,  by  any  course  of  treatment.  In  a  large  proportion  of  tib 
cases  in  which  the  infant  is  apparently  dead-born,  there  is,  howerei 
merely  a  suspension  of  the  respiratory  function,  and  by  proper  meant 
persevered  in  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  complete  resusoitatio 
may  be  effected.^ 

The  most  common  causes  of  the  suspension  of  respiration  in  nei 
born  infants  are:  tedious  and  protracted  labour,  from  defective  uterin 
efforts,  from  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  or  from  a  disproportion  betwee 
the  size  of  the  foetal  head  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis ;  the  eor 
being  twisted  around  the  neck  of  the  infant,  or  around  some  other  pai 
of  its  body;  the  cord,  from  its  prolapsus,  being  subjected  to  pressor 
between  the  head  of  the  infant  and  the  walls  of  the  pelvis;  the  pli 
centa  becoming  partially  or  entirely  detached  before  the  expulsion  c 
the  infant;  the  os  uteri  or  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  vagina  bein 
spasmodically  contracted  around  the  neck  of  the  infant,  as  is  liable  t 
occur  in  a  first  labour,  particularly  when  ergot  is  injudiciously  adm: 
nistered  to  expedite  delivery;  the  infant  being  born  with  the  face  ii 


1  In  the  10  jeara  preceding  1845,  of  the  81,324  children  bom,  8,679,  or  aboiift4.l 
were  dead.  How  many  of  these  latter  were  prematare  births,  or  to  what  partieab 
cause  the  death  of  the  foetus  was  owing,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  It' 
requires  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  foetus  has  arrived  at  the  term  of  six  monthi 
or  at  the  termination  of  the  fuU  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  is  bom  dead,  it  shall  I 
reported  as  a  case  of  itill-birth. 
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fatted  with  the  memhranes;  the  moath  and  fances  being  filled  with 
Tiseid  mucus,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  tongue  falling  backwards, 
ind  closing  up  the  fauces;  or,  finally,  the  infant  being  exceedingly 
feeble  or  exhausted.  A  suspension  of  respiration  is  likewise  occasion- 
tUy  observed  in  cases  of  very  rapid  delivery,  where  the  infant  is  pro- 
traded  by  a  quick  succession  of  severe  uterine  contractions. 

Asphyxia  may  occur  immediately  after  birth,  and  even  after  the 
infant  has  breathed  and  uttered  some  feeble  cries,  when,  from  the  ig- 
norance, or  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  practitioner  or  attendants,  the 
lecessary  measures  are  not  pursued  for  the  preservation  of  its  life ; 
ind  occasionally,  from  causes  the  nature  and  operation  of  which  it  is 
verr  difficult  to  understand. 

In  some  cases  the  infant,  when  born,  is  pallid,  with  open  and  flaccid 
Boath,  relaxed  limbs,  and  only  a  feeble,  obscure  pulsation,  sometimes 
none  at  all,  at  the  heart  or  in  the  cord ;  in  other  cases  the  face  is 
Iwollen,  livid  or  purple,  with  or  without  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  cord;  occasionally,  however,  the  cord  is  tense  and  pulsates  strongly, 
while  the  pulsation  at  the  heart  is  slow  and  feeble. 

The  Btate  of  asphyxia  may  be  more  or  less  complete.  The  foetus 
May  neither  cry  nor  respire,  and  present  no  appreciable  motion  of  the 
mbilioal  arteries  or  heart,  being,  to  all  appearances,  actually  dead ; 
or,  while  no  effort  at  respiration  occurs,  the  heart  and  cord  may  pulsate 
trith  mora  or  less  vigour,  or,  again,  a  few  ineffectual  respiratory  efforts 
Bay  be  made,  and  even  faint  cries  uttered,  and  then  a  complete  state 
of  asphyxia  ensue. 

All  the  causes  to  which  the  suspension  of  respiration  in  the  new-born 
infant  is  to  be  immediately  referred,  have  not  been  investigated  with 
lufficient  accuracy.  Some  are,  it  is  true,  very  evident,  being  those 
which  directly  impede  the  passage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  as  the  ex- 
iitenee  of  a  quantity  of  thick,  tenacious  mucus  in  the  mouth,  fauces, 
or  windpipe;  or  which  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  and  other 
respiratory  movements,  by  suspending  innervation — as  an  apoplectic 
oondition  of  the  brain.  In  those  cases,  however,  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, in  which  there  exists  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  no  undue  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  it 
18  difficult  to  assign  the  real  cause  for  the  non-establishment  of  respi- 
ration. Some  have  supposed  it,  in  these  cases,  to  arise  from  a  state 
of  extreme  debility ;  others  from  anaemia,  or  from  the  functions  of  the 
placenta  having  become  suspended  a  short  time  previous  to  delivery, 
in  eonaequence  of  which  the  blood  is  rendered  unfit  to  produce  that 
degree  of  stimulation  of  the  brain  and  other  organs,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions,  and,  hence,  the  death  of 
the  infant  must  necessarily  ensue  unless  respiration  be  promptly  esta- 
blished by  artificial  means,  and  the  due  vitalization  of  the  blood  is  in 
this  manner  effected.  The  latter  opinion,  which  is  that  of  Yelpeau, 
•eema  to  us  the  most  plausible. 

When  a  new-born  infant  opens  its  eyes,  moves  its  limbs,  and  exhi- 
bits a  few  imperfect  respiratory  efforts,  a  smart  slap  upon  the  buttocks, 
or  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  sprinkled  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
will  very  generally  cause  it  instantly  to  breathe,  and  to  cry  out  lustily. 
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In  all  oaseSy  immediate  attention  should  be  paid  to  remove  at  onoe 
any  viscid  mucus  which  may  exist  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  This  maj 
be  readily  done  with  the  finger,  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen. 
The  infant  should  be  subsequently  placed  upon  its  side,  in  such  a  po- 
sition that,  should  any  of  the  mucus  remain,  it  may  flow  from  the  moiM'^, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  entrance  into  the  trachea  is  prevented. 
The  practice  of  turning  the  child  upon  its  face,  slapping  it  between 
the  shoulders,  and  gently  shaking  it,  as  recommended  by  a  few  highly 
respectable  writers,  *^with  the  view  of  disengaging  any  mucus  thai 
may  be  lodged  in  the  trachea,"  is  one  that  we  cannot  believe  to  ba 
either  safe  or  useful. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  unaccompanied 
with  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion — a  puffy  and  dark  purple  or  livid 
appearance  of  the  face — it  is  not  proper  to  tie  and  divide  the  umbilieal 
cord,  until  its  pulsation  has  ceased,  or  become  quite  feeble.  The  pre- 
mature application  of  a  ligature  to  the  cord  has,  we  believe,  in  many 
instances,  given  rise  to  asphyxia. 

The  dashing  of  a  little  cold  water  or  spirits  upon  the  chest  and  ab» 
domen  will,  in  many  cases,  almost  immediately  excite  the  respiratory 
action, — with  loud  and  vigorous  cries, — when  the  cord  may  be  divided, 
and  the  .infant  suffered  to  remain  quiet,  until  its  strength  is,  in  some 
degree,  recruited. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Yelpeau,  in  imitation  of  DesormeauXi  m  % 
very  excellent  means  of  rousing  the  infant  from  a  state  of  asphyxia. 
A  portion  of  some  spirituous  liquor  being  held  for  a  moment  or  two 
in  the  mouth,  is  then  spirted  with  force,  in  the  form  of  a  douche^  upon 
the  breast  of  the  child. 

Immersion  in  the  warm  bath  is  also  in  many  cases  a  very  succesafol 
means  of  inducing  respiration  in  the  still-born  infant.  The  use  of  the 
bath  in  these  .cases,  however,  requires  some  little  management,  to  de- 
rive from  it  any  advantage.  The  object  of  the  bath  is  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles;  if,  however,  within  a 
very  short  time  after  immersion,  neither  respiration  nor  ciroulation 
ensues,  the  child  should  be  taken  out,  as  the  effect  of  the  bath  is  then 
decidedly  injurious.  Even  when  respiration  sets  in,  as  it  often  will, 
soon  after  immersion,  continuance  in  the  bath  should  not  exceed  a  few 
minutes;  or  we  run  the  risk  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  infant, 
of  rendering  it  less  capable  of  enduring  the  state  of  asphyxia,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which  always  exerts  a  verj  powerful  vivifying  influence,  18 
prevented.  When  the  child  is  removed  from  the  bath,  gentle  friction 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  its  body  with  a  warm  dry  flannel 
cloth. 

Gold  afi^usion  has  been  resorted  to,  in  cases  of  suspended  respiration 
in  new-born  infants,  and  when  judiciously  managed,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  often  prove  a  very  powerful  and  successful  means  of  resuscita- 
tion. In  two  cases,  related  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Dublin,  in  which  the 
infant  was  placed  in  a  tub,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60°,  were  twice  dashed  over  it,  strong  friction  being  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  active  respiration  was 
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quickly  established ;  the  infant  was  then  removed  from  the  tub,  well 
dried,  and  wrapt  in  flannel ;  in  both  cases,  an  entire  recoyery  was  ef- 
fected. 

In  the  Journal  flir  Kinderkrankheitenj  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Tott,  that 
kehaa  often  succeeded  in  restoring  life  in  cases  of  asphyxia  OBthenica  in- 
fantumj  after  the  failure  of  the  usual  means,  by  causing  a  person  stand* 
ing  on  a  table  to  pour  cold  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea  kettle  on  the 
pit  of  the  infant's  stomach.  In  this  way,  it  is  added.  Professor  Has- 
•dberg  has  saved  many  lives. 

But  of  all  the  means  that  have  been  employed  in  cases  of  suspended 
respiration  in  new-born  infants,  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  the  one  upon 
which,  experience  has  taught  us,  the  most  confidence  is  to  be  placed, 
if  early  resorted  to,  judiciously  practised,  and  persevered  in  for  a  suf* 
fieient  length  of  time. 

The  inflation  is  best  effected  by  the  mouth  of  the  operator  applied 
to  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  the  latter  being  first  covered  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  soft  napkin ;  the  child's  nostrils  should  be  closed  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  is  applied  upon  its  thorax.  By  a  moderate 
but  uniform  force  of  insufflation,  the  lungs  will  be  readily  filled  with 
»ir,  when  the  mouth  of  the  operator  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  gentle 
iiressure  made  upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  expel  the  air  which  has  been 
introduced;  in  this  manner,  artificial  respiration  should  be  kept  up  for 
some  time.  If  the  cord  be  examined,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ab- 
domen, it  will  be  often  found  to  pulsate  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  operation,  or  the  heart  may  be  felt  to  beat  beneath  the  ribs. 
^The  first  symptom  of  returning  life,  is,  generally,  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  respiratory  organs;  the  infant  next  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to 
Inspire,  and  the  cheeks  begin  to  redden:  when  these  phenomena  occur, 
if  the  inflation  is  suspended,  the  infant  will  frequently  be  found  to  make 
m  spontaneous  effort  at  respiration ;  a  deep  sigh  is  the  first  breath  it 
draws,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  often  breathes  freely.  If  now,  on  sus- 
pending artificial  respiration,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  vigorously, 
the  cord  to  pulsate,  and  the  breathing  to  augment  in  frequency  and 
depth,  it  need  not  be  resumed;  but  should  the  pulsation  stop  in  the 
]ieart  and  cord,  and  the  breathing  cease,  or  become  more  feeble,  arti- 
ficial respiration  must  be  immediately  resumed,  and  this  repeatedly,  as 
the  ease  requires — at  one  time,  the  natural  powers  of  the  infant  to 
oarry  on  respiration  being  tested,  at  another,  the  respiration  being  sup- 
ported by  artificial  means.  As  the  efforts  at  spontaneous  respiration 
inorease,  ammonia,  or  Cologne  water  rubbed  upon  the  hand,  and  held 
over  the  mouth  of  the  infant  during  inspiration,  will  materially  assist 
the  recovery,  and  has  a  better  effect  than  introducing  stimulants  into 
the  stomach.  A  few  smart  slaps  on  the  gluteal  muscles  will  now  ge- 
nerally complete  the  recovery. 

In  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  artificial  respiration,  in  cases  of  asphyxia 
occurrinff  at  or  soon  after  birth,  we  have  the  most  incontestable  testi- 
mony. jBlundell  trusted  to  it  alone,  with  the  aid  of  the  warm  bath. 
Toogood  declares  that  he  never  found  any  other  means  necessary,  and 
believes  that,  if  actively  employed,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  it  will, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  successful.     We  may  add  our  own  expe- 
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rience,  which  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  means  of  resuscitation. 
But,  to  be  generally  successful,  it  must  be  perseyered  in  until  the  na- 
tural action  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  fully  established,  or  until  tha 
recovery  of  the  infant  is  shown  to  be  impossible,  by  unequivocal  signs* 
Toogood  continued  it  for  forty-five  minutes,  in  several  cases,  before 
respiration  was  fully  established ;  and  in  a  communication  of  Sir  James 
Eyre,  in  the  London  Medical  Oazette^  March,  1840,  a  case  is  referred 
to  in  which  the  artificial  means  were  persevered  in  for  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes,  and  to  two  cases  in  which  they  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Terry  of  Northampton — in  one  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  the 
other  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  with  complete  success. 

Blundell  recpmmends  artificial  respiration  to  be  practised  by  meani 
of  a  tube  introduced  into  the  trachea.  We  have  never  had  any  diffi* 
Gulty  in  effecting  it  by  the  mouth  alone ;  this  is  also  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Toogood ;  and  in  the  communication  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  already 
referred  to,  he  remarks,  '^I  uniformly  inflate  with  my  own  breath;  in 
this  matter,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Gape,  in  a  sensible  letter  of  hii 
which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  October  7,  1887.*' 

In  the  cases  of  suspended  respiration,  occurring  in  new-born  infanta, 
from  a  congested  state  of  the  brain,  a  somewhat  different  practice  is 
to  be  pursued.  This  form  of  asphyxia  is  usually  met  with  in  larMi 
robust,  plethoric  infants,  after  tedious  and  difficult  labours,  where  Uie 
child  has  remained  for  several  hours  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
uterine  contractions,  subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  the  waters ;  where 
a  loop  of  the  cord  strictures  the  neck  or  thorax;  or  where  the  cord  is 
itself  compressed  by  any  means  during  labour.  Its  immediate  canae 
is  the  engorgement  or  compression  of  the  brain ;  though  in  all  proba- 
bility it  may  also  frequently  result,  like  the  preceding  variety,  from 
the  want  of  proper  revivification  of  the  blood.  It  is,  in  many  caseSi 
produced  by  the  too  early  and  injudicious  use  of  ergot. 

In  the  apoplectic  form  of  asphyxia,  the  countenance,  and  often  the 
scalp  and  neck,  present  a  dark  red  or  livid,  and  bloated  appearance, 
the  lips  are  swollen  and  purple,  the  eyes  prominent,  and  the  surface  of 
the  body  warm,  red,  and  somewhat  tense. 

When  an  infant  is  born  in  this  condition,  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  The 
umbilical  cord  should  be  immediately  divided,  and  more  or  less  blood, 
according  to  circumstances,  allowed  to  flow  from  it.  If  the  pulsation 
in  the  cord  has  not  already  ceased,  as  the  blood  flows  from  its  cut  ez* 
tremity,  very  generally,  the  lividity  and  turgid  state  of  the  face  and 
neck  will  disappear,  and  respiration  be  very  promptly  established. 
When  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  is  slow  and  feeble,  inflation  of  the  lungs 
should  be  resorted  to,  in  addition  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  The 
infant  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  immersed  in  a  warm  bath  to  the  hips, 
while  cold  water  is  applied  to  its  scalp. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  child  is  born  without  any  indications  of 
life — its  face  swollen  and  livid,  its  body  flaccid,  and  no  pulsation  is 
perceptible  in  the  cord,  or  at  the  heart — notwithstanding  there  is  bnt 
little  hope  that  resuscitation  can  be  effected,  it  is  nevertheless  proper 
that  suitable  efforts  should  be  made  and  persevered  in  during  a  reason* 
able  time,  for  the  establishment  of  respiration. 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  suflSoient  quantity  of  blood  can  in  these  cases  be 
Drocared  from  the  cord  upon  its  division.  We  have  often,  however, 
found  the  blood  to  commence  flowing,  when  the  infant  is  immersed  in  a 
warm  bath,  as  directed  above,  its  head  being  at  the  same  time  washed 
with  brandy  and  water,  and  its  lungs  properly  inflated.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Eberle,  with  the  view  of  soliciting  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  cord,  to  cut  the  latter  short,  and  apply  over  the  navel  a  wide- 
mouthed  cupping-glass,  furnished  with  an  exhausting  syringe.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  by  exhausting  the  cup,  a  flow  of  blood  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  from  the  divided  cord,  even  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  act. 
The  suggestion  is  a  very  plausible  one,  and  worth  a  trial.  When  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  blood  from  the  cord,  Velpeau  directs  leeches  to  be 
applied  behind  the  ear. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  in  new-born  infants  we  are  in  no  instance  has- 
tily to  pronounce  success  impossible.  Many  a  foetus,  Dr.  Blundell 
remarks,  has  been  laid  aside  as  dead,  which  by  a  diligent  use  of 
proper  means  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved. 

It  18,  indeed,  amazing  the  length  of  time  tha^  new-born  infants  can 
survive  without  breathing;  not  merely  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  but, 
ma  Dr.  Maschka  has  shown  ( Viertel-JahrBchrift  /.  Praht.  Seilkunde^ 
1854)  for  a  much  longer  period,  even  under  circumstances  the  most 
Unfavourable ;  a  series  of  cases  in  proof  of  this  are  collected  in  the  O-ch 
meUe  Mebdomadaire  for  December  1,  1854. 

It  often  happens  that  after  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  respi- 
ntioD,  the  infant  remains  for  many  hours  in  a  feeble  condition ;  the 
slightest  fatigue  or  agitation  being  sufficient  to  extinguish  life.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which  resuscitation 
liaa  been  effected,  that  the  infant  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  bed 
I>roperly  wrapped  up,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  for  several  hours 
t>efore  any  attempt  is  made  to  dress  it. 

2.— Coryza. 

Simple  catarrh,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
as  it  occurs  in  infants,  has  received  various  appellations.  It  is 
mally  described,  however,  by  medical  writers  under  the  denomination 
^>f  eoryza^  gravedo^  or  snuffies^  to  which  occasionally,  the  terms  malig- 
^umt  or  morbid^  have  been  added  to  distinguish  the  more  aggravated 
Sbrm  of  the  disease,  or  that  in  which  the  Schneiderian  membrane  be- 
^Mmes  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  exudation. 

Goryza,  though  always  troublesome,  is  in  many  cases  a  disease  of 
1-ittle  importance,  disappearing  spontaneously  after  a  few  days;  it  is 
^feceasionally,  however,  productive  of  considerable  suffering  and  danger. 
^he  younger  the  infant  is,  in  whom  it  occurs,  the  more  severe  and 
^^ngerons  it  in  general  proves. 

^  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  is  particularly  susceptible  of 
^.rritation  in  the  early  period  of  life;  and  inflammation  is  excited  in 
it  often  by  very  slight  causes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  infant 
^aeexe  soon  after  birth,  or  even  immediately  on  the  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  membrane.  There  often  occurs,  also,  at  a  very  early 
^riod,  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in  some  infants,  flows 
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coDBtantly  from  the  nosey  apparently  without  being  attended  by  anj 
degree  of  inflammation. 

Gorjza  may  be  simple,  or  complicated  with  the  more  or  less  rapid 
formation  of  a  pellicular  exudation  throughout  the  whole  extent  ai 
the  nasal  fossae ;  or,  it  may  assume  a  chronic  characteri  and  occasion 
the  death  of  the  patient,  by  the  disorganization  which  ensues. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  frequent  sneeaing;  the  innei 
surface  of  the  nostril  soon  after  becomes  red,  dry,  and  swollen;  and 
the  cry  of  the  infant  is  altered,  from  the  impediment  to  the  free  pas- 
sage  of  the  air  through  the  nose;  a  watery,  or  thin  mucnlent  fluid 
soon  begins  to  flow  from  the  nostrils;  in  a  short  time  the  discharge 
assumes  a  thick,  white,  opaque  appearance,  subsequently  changing  tfl 
a  yellow,  and  becoming  finally  purulent,  exhaling  frequently  a  pecu- 
liar fetid  odour.  The  child  sleeps  with  its  mouth  open;  the  respi- 
ration is  difficult  and  noisy ;  and  instead  of  the  usual  r&le,  a  whistling 
sound  occurs  in  the  nasal  fossae:  this  becomes  greater,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  increases,  in  proportion  as  the  discharge  from  the 
nose  becomes  thickerffpd  more  abundant:  the  nose  acquires  a  red  ap- 
pearance externally,  and  is  somewhat  swollen,  while  the  central  poi^ 
tion  of  the  upper  lip,  constantly  irritated  by  the  discharges  from  the 
nostrils,  becomes  frequently  red,  swollen,  and  excoriated.  Often  it  ii 
covered  with  a  false  membrane. 

In  severe  cases  the  child  experiences  great  difficulty  in  snckingp 
from  its  inability  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  the  nasal  cavities,  caused  by  the  submucous  infiltratioiii 
the  result  of  the  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane;  and  as  the 
discharge,  by  drying  at  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils,  often  completely 
closes  them,  every  attempt  to  take  the  breast  is  attended  with  the 
utmost  anxiety;  the  countenance  of  the  infant  becomes  flushed,  and  il 
is  obliged  instantly  to  quit  the  nipple  to  prevent  suffocation.  Itl 
restlessness  and  cries,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  its  face,  indicate 
the  utmost  distress  and  suffering;  which  are  increased  by  its  sense  of 
hunger,  and  the  impossibility  it  experiences  of  satisfying  it. 

Worn  down  by  fatigue,  pain,  and  deficient  nourishment,  the  infant 
may  perish  from  inanition ;  or  the  brain  becoming  affected,  extreme 
prostration  and  drowsiness  may  ensue,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate 
in  death;  or  death  may  be  preceded  by  convulsions  or  acute  menin- 
gitis, quickly  terminating  in  effusion.  In  the  more  prolonged,  oi 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  may 
become  softened  and  destroyed,  or  the  seat  of  an  extensive  ill-con- 
ditioned ulceration. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Meigs  believes  that  the  chief  danger  to  the  young  infant 
affected  with  coryza  results  from  one  of  two  causes;  of  which  the  first 
and  the  most  common  is  the  filling  up  of  the  nostrils  with  a  plug  of 
dried  viscid  mucus,  and  the  other,  the  submucous  infiltration,  causing 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  to  collapse.  Now  as  the  nostrils  are  the  prin- 
cipal— Dr.  Meigs  considers  them  to  be  the  only — instinctive  respirm* 
tory  orifices  in  the  young  infant,  it  is  evident,  that  so  long  as  their 
obstruction  from  either  of  the  above  causes  continues,  the  aeration  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  must  be  imperfectly  performed.     As  a  necessary 
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coBfteqQenee,  the  vitality  of  every  tissoe  mQ8t  become  impaired,  and 
the  foncttons  of  the  several  organs  impeded  or  deranged. 

The  difficnlty  of  respiration  is  always  greatest  in  those  cases  in 
irbich  the  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucons  membrane  gives  rise  to  a 
paendo-membranous  exudation ;  in  snch  ^ases,  also,  the  tonsils  and 
fances  occasionally  present  a  swollen  and  dark  red  appearance,  their 
surface  being  covered  with  ash-colonred  specks,  terminating,  in  some 
CMtfes,  in  extensive  ulcerations. 

In  violent  cases,  death  may  occur  in  three  ot  fonr  days,  while  in 
other  instances,  the  symptoms  are  mild  from  the  commencement,  the 
inflammation  very  rapidly  abates,  the  secretion  gradually  lessens  in 
quantity  and  consistence,  and  the  respiration  improves  in  proportion, 
and  in  a  few  days  every  symptom  of  the  disease  disappears. 

.The  danger  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tumefaction 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  and  the  abundance  and  tena- 
city of  the  excreted  fluid.  When  the  inflammation  is  slight,  and  the 
mucus  of  the  nose  is  only  a  little  more  abundant  and  ropy  than  natu- 
mly  t^e  difficulty  of  respiration  is  but  slight,  and  the  infant  is  able 
to  anek  without  much  difficulty.  All  other  things  being  the  same, 
coryxa  is,  as  already  remarked,  always  more  serious  and  dangerous, 
in  proportion  to  the  tender  age  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  discovered  after  death,  in  those  who  have  fallen 
"^ctims  to  this  disease,  are  increased  redness,  with  thickening  and 
M>ftening  of  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
'fthe  nasal  fossss,  the  membrane  being  generally  thickly  coated  with 
pus  or  an  opaque  tenacious  mucus.  In  some  cases,  small  patches  of  a 
Jxeado-membranous  exudation  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  In 
other  instances  the  exudation  covers  the  whole  interior  surface  of 
^he  nares,  and  extends  from  the  superior  part  of  the  glottis,  upwards, 
'Awards  the  sinus  and  cornua  of  the  nasal  cavity;  the  mucous  mem* 
^rane  beneath,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres,  being  much  tumefied,  and 
of  a  vivid  red  colour;  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  exten- 
^ve  ulceration  are  frequently  present.  In  chronic  cases,  various  mor- 
bific affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  frequently 
^aet  with. 

The  disease,  when  it  occurs  as  a  primary  nfiection,  is  usually  the 
^"esalt  of  exposure  to  a  cold  or  damp  atmosphere,  or  of  neglect  in 
Ohanging  the  diaper  and  clothing  of  the  infant  when  these  become 
with  the  urine.     Billard  enumerates  among  its  common  causes, 
»osiire  to  a  strong  fire,  and  particularly  to  the  light  and  heat  of 
^he  solar  rays.     When  children  are  taken  out,  he  remarks,  for  the 
l^enefit  of  the  air,  on  the  return  of  spring,  it  is  almost  always  ob- 
served that  they  sneeze,  and  are  afiected  with  a  discharge  from  the 
Xioae.     We  apprehend,  however,  that  the  exposure  to  an  atmosphere 
tnany  degrees  colder  than  that  to  which  the  child  has  been  accustomed, 
\iaa  more  to  do  in  the  production  of  coryza  in  children,  on  their  first 
being  taken  out  in  the  spring,  than  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

In  light  attacks,  little  treatment  is  necessary  beyond  the  avoidance 
of  the  occasional  causes  of  the  disease,  with  proper  clothing,  and  con- 
finement to  rooms  of  a  warm,  equable  temperature.     The  use  of  the 
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warm  bath,  daily,  will  be  proper,  however,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor  oil,  or  magnesia  and 
rhubarb.  In  more  violent  cases,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to 
the  root  of  the  nose  will  be  advisable,  with  some  gentle  diaphoretioJ 
In  some  instances  we  have  found  the  administration  of  a  few  grains 
of  calomel,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  highly  advantageous.  A 
small  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  will,  also,  often  produce  very 
considerable  relief.  In  all  cases  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
anointing  occasioually  the  inner  surface  of  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  with  a  few  drops  of  glycerine,  or  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds. 

^  B. — Hydrochlor.  ammoniee,  gr.  xxig.  ad.  xxxij. 
PaW.  ipecacoanhn,  gr.  i}. — ig. 
Ext.  HyoBcjami,  gr.  iij. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  x\). 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours,  mixed  in  a  little  sugar  and  water. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs'  plan  of  treating  coryza  is  to  keep  the  interior  of 
the  nostrils,  after  they  have  been  carefully  freed  from  mucus,  con- 
stantly anointed  with  some  of  the  finer  animal  oils,  or  what  he  be- 
lieves well  adapted  to  the  case,  the  cucumber  ointment.  The  effect  of 
this  application  will  be,  Dr.  Meigs  remarks,  to  cover  the  lower  part  oi 
the  aperture  with  a  thin  glazing  of  oil,  upon  which  the  viscosities  will 
not  rest  and  dry,  but  fall  outwards  upon  the  lip,  whence  they  may  be 
readily  wiped  away,  whereas  upon  the  dry  epithelial  surface  of  the 
orifice,  they  are  liable  to  adhere,  and  becoming  inspissated,  form  hard| 
dry,  and  solid  crusts  or  scabs. 

Dr.  Meigs  also  directs  that  a  light  flannel  cap,  fitting  closely  to  the 
infant's  head,  should  be  applied  and  worn  until  the  coryza  disappears. 
This  he  has  found  to  be  alone  sufficient,  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances, to  cure  the  malady.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  simple  coryza,  occurring  in  young  infants,  the  plan  oi 
treatment  here  recommended  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  infant  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast  during  the  stoppage  ol 
the  nostrils,  but  the  nurse's  milk  should  be  given  with  a  spoon,  or  fresli 
cow's  milk  diluted  with  barley  or  rice  water,  or  with  rennet  whey, 
may  be  substituted. 

If,  after  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  there  should  be  formed  anj 
pellicular  concretions  in  the  nasal  fossss,  Billard  directs  some  fine  ca- 
lomel, or  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  alum  finely  powdered,  to  be  gentlj 
blown  into  the  nostrils. 

In  cases  attended  with  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution  constitutes  the  most  efficacious  local  application. 
Five  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water*- 
and  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  camel's-haii 
pencil,  several  times  a  day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

In  chronic  cases,  alterative  doses  of  calomel,  with  ipecacuanha, 
prepared  chalk,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,^  if  conjoined  with  a  propei 
diet,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  some  light  tonic,  will,  in 
general,  efi'ect  a  cure.  A  decoction  of  oak  bark  has  been  highlj 
recommended  when  the  disease  has  continued  for  many  weeks,  and 
the  infant  becomes  pallid  and  very  feeble.     Underwood  states  that  he 
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IiaB  known  it  to  remove  promptly  the  snuffling,  and  to  giye  viffonr  to 
the  patient  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days.  A  weak  infusion  of  bark, 
the  sulphate  of  qoinia,  or  the  persesquinitrate  of  iron,  will^  howeyeri 
in  most  cases  be  found  a  better  tonic  than  the  oak  bark. 

^ B— Oftlomel.  gr.  iy. 

Ipecac.  pnW.  gr.  iy. 

Cret»  ppt.  gr.  zxxtj. 

Ext  HjoBcyami,  gr.  iv. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  x^. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion or  irritation,  or  convulsions  occur,  these  are  to  be  combated  by 
their  appropriate  remedies — leeches  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  tem- 
ples, warm  sinapised  pediluvia,  cold  applications  to  the  scalp,  blisters 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  purgative  doses  of  calomel,  followed  by 
castor  oil,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  purgative  enemata. 

During  convalescence  from  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  restoration 
cf  the  patient's  strength  is  to  be  promoted  by  a  well-regulated  diet — 
gentle  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  appropriate  clothing. 

3.— Bronchitis. 

Bronchial  inflammation,  varying  in  extent  and  intensity,  is  a  very 
common  disease  throughout  every  period  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
JLtB  leading  symptoms  are  cough,  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  respiration, 
mnd  more  or  less  febrile  excitement.  To  these  symptoms,  in  many 
cases,  are  conjoined  soreness  of  the  throat,  running  at  the  nosci 
eneezing,  and  a  red  and  watery  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

The  disease  commences,  in  general,  with  a  slight  degree  of  chilli- 
^esa,  or  a  complete  chill,  and  some  degree  of  languor,  depression,  and 
drowsiness;  followed,  after  a  short  period,  by  more  or  less  febrile  re- 
action. The  patient,  if  old  enough,  now  complains  of  dull,  aching 
^ains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities ;  the  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
'Mullf  and  somewhat  tense;  the  face  is  slightly  flushed;  the  surface  is 
^ry  and  harsh,  but  is  seldom  much  increased  in  temperature;  the 
lowels  are,  in  general,  constipated,  and  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity 
mnd  high-coloured.  The  eyes  are  often  red  and  sufi'used,  and  a  thin 
^ansparent  mucus  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  attended  with  fre- 
quent sneezing.  Cough  and  some  degree  of  hoarseness,  with  soreness 
^r  a  sense  of  roughness  in  the  throat,  are  usually  present  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  Frequently,  however,  the  cough  is  not 
developed  until  the  second  or  third  day,  and  while  its  violence  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  it 
Senerally  becomes  more  frequent  and  severe  as  the  disease  advances. 
n  some  cases  the  cough  is  attended  with  pain  of  the  thorax,  or  at  the 
lase  of  the  sternum.  The  respiration  is,  in  general,  more  or  less 
ahort,  difficult,  and  oppressed,  from  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  and 
$B  attended  with  a  wheezing  or  rattling  sound,  heard  first  in  the  throat, 
mnd  extending,  subsequently,  over  the  upper  portion,  and  finally,  over 
the  whole  of  the  chest.  The  respiration  in  mild  cases  is  but  little  ac- 
celerated, but  when  the  inflammation  is  intense  and  extended,  it  is  al- 
ways frequent,  amounting,  sometimes,  to  one  hundred  in  a  minute; 
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the  act  of  inspiration,  in  severe  cases,  being  attended  with  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  and  a  heaving  motion  of  the  chest.  The  reapi- 
ration  becomes  always  more  frequent  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Daring  the  first  period  of  the  attack,  the  infant  at  the  breast  sncki 
without  much  difficulty;  but  subsequently,  although  it  seizes  the  nip- 
ple with  avidity,  it  can  only  suck  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  when 
it  will  suddenly  quit  the  breast,  and  throw  its  head  backwards  and 
continue  in  this  position  for  some  time,  even  after  the  cough  has 
produced  an  expulsion  of  mucus. 

The  cough  is  at  first  dry,  frequent,  and  distressing,  but,  in  the 
course  of  the  disease,  is  attended  with  an  expectoration  of  mucoa,  af 
first  scanty,  but  subsequently  more  free  and  copious.  The  expectora- 
tion consists,  at  first,  of  a  thin,  transparent  sero-mucons  fluid,  or  of  a 
yellowish  frothy  mucus,  but  subsequently  of  masses  of  a  viscid,  opaque, 
muco-purulent  matter,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  colour.  In  young 
children,  the  matter  brought  up  from  the  lungs  is  most  generally 
swallowed,  or  retained  for  some  time  in  the  fauces.  In  some  few  caaaa, 
the  matter  expectorated  is  found  to  contain  thin,  white,  soft  fragments 
of  a  membranous  appearance. 

The  difficulty  of  respiration  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  attack; 
the  breathing  being,  occasionally,  for  a  short  period,  tolerably  easy, 
and  then  becoming  suddenly  extremely  oppressed.  The  cough,  like- 
wise, often  occurs  in  occasional  fits,  at  irregular,  and  generally  short 
intervals.  As  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious,  each  fit  of 
coughing  is  often  attended  by  a  paroxysm  of  suffocation,  ending  in 
vomiting. 

The  cough,  difficulty  of  respiration,  apd  febrile  excitement,  gene- 
rally increase  towards  evening,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  is  a  distinct  remission  of  the  fever  in  the  morning,  though 
usually  of  very  short  duration. 

Upon  percussion,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  the  chest  wiU 
usually  be  found  sonorous  throughout;  but,  at  a  later  period,  a  circum- 
scribed dulness  may  often  be  detected  at  some  part. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  describe  its  sensations,  a  feeling  of 
weight,  tightness,  and  soreness  of  the  chest  is  generally  complained 
of,  but  seldom  any  positive  pain.  When  the  paroxysms  of  cough  are 
severe,  infants  are  often  known  to  scream,  as  if  from  pain,  and  the  in- 
spirations arc,  occasionally,  suddenly  arrested,  and  attended  with  an 
expression  of  suff*ering  in  the  countenance,  probably  from  an  accom- 
panying pleuritic  inflammation.  The  countenance,  in  the  milder  cases, 
does  not  exhibit  any  particular  change — the  cheeks  are  generally 
slightly  flushed ;  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  the  eyes  be- 
come surrounded  with  a  dark  circle,  the  countenance  assumes  an  anxious, 
suffering  expression,  and  the  nostrils  are  dry  and  crusted — the  lips  are 
pale,  but  at  intervals  acquire  a  violet  hue,  especially  after  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  Delirium  occasionally  occurs,  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  at  night. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration  in- 
crease ;  the  physical  signs,  resulting  from  the  impediment  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  bronchial  ramifications,  in  consequence 
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of  the  amount  of  mnoos  by  which  they  are  filled,  become  extensive  and 
efidant;  the  child  is  unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture  without 
tn  increase  of  suffering ;  he  becomes  drowsy,  his  face  acquires  a  pale 
or  livid  hue,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  that  of  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  distress.  Death  finally  occurs,  often  preceded  by  a 
liate  of  complete  coma,  or  by  convulsions. 

In  young  children,  a  certain  amount  of  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  pre- 
sent from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  by  preventing  the  pa- 
tient from  complaining  or  coughing  is  apt  to  mask  the  disease  of  the 
eheaty  which  b  thus  rendered  peculiarly  insidious  and  dangerous. 
A  oloae  attention  will,  however,  detect  an  augmented  frequency  in 
the  breathing,  and  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  thorax,  the  universal 
rhonchi,  sibilant  and  mucous,  at  once  declare  the  true  nature  of  the 


The  physical  signs  of  simple  acute  bronchitis  are,  in  very  young 
nbjects,  a  combination  of  mucous  and  sibilant  rhonchi — slight,  and  of 
ikort  duration;  in  older  children  these  sounds  are  more  decided  and 
continuous,  with  a  predominance  of  the  mucous  rhonchi.  In  cases  of 
greater  intensity  there  is  a  combination  of  loud  or  sibilant  rhonchi 
tod  mucous  rhonchi.     In  some  cases  the  rhonchi  are  sub-crepitant. 

In  infants,  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypochondrium  become,  occa- 
sionally, tumid,  tense,  and  tender  upon  pressure;  the  discharges  from 
tke  bowels  being,  generally,  small  in  quantity,  and  whitish  or  clay- 
coloured  at  first,  but  subsequently  containing  a  large  amount  of  light 
peen  or  dark-coloured  bile.  In  some  cases,  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  become  thin  and  muddy  or  reddish,  and  contain  more  or  less 
mucous  flocculi,  the  abdomen,  at  the  same  time,  being  greatly  swollen 
^ni  tympanitic.  This  complication  is  evidently  the  result  of  gastro- 
enteric inflammation,  attended  with  an  engorged  and  torpid  state  of 
the  liver.  It  is  to  this  form  of  bronchitis  that  the  term  catarrhal  fever 
has  been  generally  applied. 

When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  more  minute  ramifications  of 
tbe  bronchi,  giving  rise,  not  unfreqnently,  to  a  pseudo-membranous 
exudation,  and  constituting  the  capillary  bronchitia  of  many  writers, 
tbe  general  symptoms  are  of  a  much  more  severe  character  than  in  the 
simple  acute  form  of  the  disease.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  rest- 
lessness and  irritability;  more  decided  febrile  symptoms,  and  a  fuller 
tnd  more  frequent  pulse.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  surface  dry  and 
bot,  the  thirst  urgent,  and  the  appetite  entirely  deficient.  The  respi- 
^tion  is  short  and  quick,  the  cough  occurs  in  frequent  short  parox- 
7^  and  is,  occasionally,  attended  by  a  decided  stridulous  or  croupy 
^vnd,  and  hence,  the  disease  is  denominated  by  some  authors  bron- 
^^ial  croup.  The  cough  is  not  unfrequently  painful,  and,  although  at 
^it  very  generally  dry,  it  is  usually  attended,  after  a  few  days,  by  an 
expectoration  of  a  tough,  yellowish  matter,  containing,  occasionally, 
.^gments  of  a  pseudo- membranous  appearance. 

,  If  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  increases  in  intensity,  the  respira- 
tioQ  becomes  still  more  oppressed,  frequent  and  irregular,  and  attended 
^th  a  violent  action  of  the  alsB  nasi ;  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency 
M  becomes  small  and  irregular.     The  face  assumes  a  leaden  or  a 
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more  or  less  decidedly  livid  hue,  while  the  temperature  of  tlie  entire 
surface  of  the  body  is  reduced.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  fre- 
quent and  distressing,  and  the  expectoration  scanty  and  diflBoult.  The 
patient  cannot  assume  the  recumbent  position  without  causing  an  in- 
crease of  the  difficulty  of  respiration. 

In  the  still  more  protracted  cases,  there  occasionally  occur  irregular 
and  deceptive  remissions  of  the  leading  symptoms,  but  finally,  the 
difSculty  of  respiration  augments,  the  pulse  becomes  almost  impercep- 
tible, the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  anxious  expression— the  ex- 
tremities become  cold — while  the  patient  is  in  a  constant  state  of  jacti- 
tation or  falls  into  a  soporose  condition,  and  death  very  quickly  ensues. 

The  duration  of  capillary  bronchitis  is  various.  When  severe  and 
occurring  in  very  young  infants,  it  may  terminate  fatally  within  a  few 
hours.  In  children  at  the  breast,  its  usual  duration  is  from  two  to  six 
days ;  in  older  children  it  may  continue  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
Capillary  pseudo-membranous  bronchitis  presents  symptoms  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  croup.  Yalleix  presents  the  following  as  the  distinotive 
phenomena  of  the  two  diseases. 

CROUP.  OAPILLART    BRONOHITIB. 

DyspDoea  in  more  or  less  marked  parox-  ContinaouB  intense  dyspncea.    Intpiratkii 

jams.   Whistling  inspiration;  respiration  somewhat    stertorous,  respirmtion  very 

laboured.  short,  rapid,  and  panting. 

Voice  almost  extinct.  Voice  not  altered. 

Expectoration  of  false  membrane  in  the  Expectoration  of  ramified  false  membraat. 

form  of  a  large  tube,  bat  more  frequently  This,  however,  does  not  often  ocooTy  bat 

in  shreds  or  patches.  when  it  does,  it  is  decisiTe. 

On  auscultation,  whistling  or  hissing  re-  On  auscultation  we  hate  mneous  and  wtm^ 

spiration,  with  a  weak  respiratory  mur-  rous  rQiea,  often  extending  OT«r  a  laifS 

mar  is  detected.  part  of  the  chest 

Bronchitis  in  young  children  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  that 
peculiar  condition  of  the  lungs,  at  their  lower  and  posterior  portions, 
to  which  the  denomination  of  lobular  pneumonia  has  of  late  been  ap 
plied ;  the  correct  pathology  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  chapte 
on  pneumonia. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  aoaf 
bronchitis  are  rarely  met  with  in  children  under  five  years  of  ag 
without  at  the  same  time  traces  of  pneumonia  being  present-— t 
latter  being  sometimes  a  secondary,  at  others  a  primitive  or  coneof 
tant  disease.     Hence  the  value  of  the  sub-crepitant  rhonchus,  as 
diagnostic  sign  of  bronchitis,  differs  with  the  age  of  the  child.     If, 
those  under  five  years  of  age,  the  sound  is  heard  on  one  or  both  si 
of  the  chest,  there  is  danger  that  the  bronchitis  is  complicated  i 
lobular  pneumonia — whilst,  in  older  children,  there  is  less  probab' 
that  such  is  the  case,  though  from  the  tendency  even  then  to  p 
monia,  its  presence  may  still  be  suspected.     When  the  crepitant  i 
chus  is  heard,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  invariably  found,  with  on< 
ception,  that  portions  of  the  lungs  were  affected  with  pneumonia. 

In  young  children  it  will  be  found,  however,  that,  in  the  major 
not  in  all  cases,  the  condition  of  lung  which  is  supposed  to  result 
hepatization  of  the  lobules,  the  product  of  preceding  infiammatit 
in  fact,  a  collapse  of  the  air  cells,  caused  by  a  clogging  up  of 
more  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  by  a  portion  of  adhesive  mi 
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The  bronchitis  of  children  occasionally  assumes  a  chronic  form,  at- 
tended with  copious  perspiration  and  hectic  fever,  the  exacerbations 
oecorring  in  the  evening,  when  its  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
of  phthisis. 

A  very  common  and  dangerous  form  of  bronchitis,  which  is  referred 
by  Mackintosh  to  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  throughout  both  lungs,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  young 
diildren.  The  cough  and  dyspnoea  are  but  slight,  and  attract  but  little 
attention,  so  long  as  the  expectoration  is  free,  and  the  excreted  matter 
is  discharged  with  ease ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  the  secretion  of  mucus 
in  the  bronchi  is  increased,  and  the  cough  arrested,  speedy  death 
firooi  suffocation  inevitably  results,  unless  the  air-passages  can  be  freed 
from  the  accumulated  mucus,  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic.  An 
■nfavourable  change  in  these  cases  is  often  produced  by  accidental 
exposure  to  cold.  This  form  of  the  disease  we  have  repeatedly  met 
with;  it  is  one  often  neglected  by  parents  in  its  early  stage,  and  even 
the  practitioner  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  in  his  prognosis  in  regard  to 
it,  unless  he  early  makes  himself  acquainted  with  its  true  character, 
by  an  attention  to  the  physical  signs  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  ex- 
imination  of  the  chest. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  bronchitis  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms;  the  age  and  condition  of 
die  child  in  whom  it  occurs,  and  the  hygienic  circumstances  under 
vhich  it  is  placed.     In  many  cases  the  inflammation  is  slight,  and  of 
little  extent,  and  readily  yields  to  an  appropriate  treatment.     In  at- 
tacks of  greater  intensity,  however,  the  disease  is  often  more  pro- 
tracted-^-even  when  the  termination  is  favourable.     The  respiration 
becoming  less  frequent  and  laborious;  the  febrile  symptoms  abating; 
the  skin   becoming  softer  and  moist;  the  cough  less  frequent,  pro- 
longed, and  suffocative,  and  attended  with  a  free  expectoration,  are 
the  general  indications  of  the  decline  of  the  disease.     The  occurrence 
of  convulsions,  and  of  a  great  somnolency  or  drowsiness,  with  increased 
difficulty  of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and 
vith  lividity  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
ire  all  unfavourable  symptoms,  that  are  but  too  generally  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  termination. 

From  the  facility  with  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  whole 
^  the  bronchial  tubes,  even  to  the  minutest  ramifications,  and  the 
^nger  of  its  becoming  complicated  with  Jobular  or  lobar  pneumonia, 
Wonchitis  is  always  to  be  considered  a  serious  affection  which  requires 
to  be  carefully  watched  and  promptly  treated.  Capillary  Bronchitis^ 
^  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Mtack,  the  entire  extent  of  the  bronchi  are  inflamed,  even  to  their 
Bntallest  ramifications,  is  invariably  attended  with  very  considerable 
danger.  When  there  is  intense  fever,  great  acceleration  of  the  respi- 
^atioD,  and  severe  dyspnoea,  with  a  copious  purulent  or  pseudo-mem- 
brinous  secretion,  it  is  an  extremely  unmanageable  affection.  Under 
'^h  circumstances,  according  to  the  experience  of  MM.  Rilliet  and 
^rthes,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Fauvel,  its  termination  is  very  gene- 
filly  in  death. 
19 
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The  appearances  discovered  after  death  from  bronchitis,  are  a 
bright  redness  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  either  in  patches, 
and  partial  in  extent,  or  more  diffused,  and  of  a  brownish  or  violet 
shade,  with  more  or  less  thickening  and  roughness  of  the  membrane, 
and  occasionally,  softening.  The  bronchial  ramifications  are  generallj 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  frothy  viscid  mucus,  sometimes  transparent,  el 
others  opaque  and  yellow,  and  occasionally  sanguinolent,  or  with  a 
muco-purulent  fluid,  the  presence  of  which,  by  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  is  the  reason  why  these,  in  many  cases  of 
bronchitis,  do  not  collapse  when  the  thorax  is  opened. 

In  some  cases,  the  more  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  are 
lined  with  a  pseudo-membranous  concretion,  very  soft,  and  sligfatl]f 
adherent;  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  variable  thickness.  This  ocean, 
in  some  cases,  only  at  certain  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  wbik 
in  others  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  ramifications.  Be- 
neath these  membranous  concretions,  the  mucous  tissue  is  eccasion* 
ally  firm,  and  remarkably  pale:  at  other  times  it  is  red,  softened, 
and  rugous.  It  is  in  the  bronchi  of  the  inferior  lobes  that  the  fluid 
products  of  inflammation  are  ordinarily  most  abundant. 

The  bronchi  are  in  many  cases  dilated,  either  in  some  portion  of  tbeii 
branches  or  at  their  extremities.  The  dilatation  is  occasionally  very  con- 
siderable. This  dilatation,  which  is  met  with  only  in  cases  of  long  stand 
ing,  is  very  readily  accounted  for  on  physical  principles.  It  is  supposed, 
and  with  reason,  that  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  a  considerable  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  escape 
of  air,  which  is  in  consequence  retained  in  the  pulmonary  cells.  At 
each  inspiration  a  fresh  portion  of  air  is  added  to  that  already  pre- 
sent ;  there  must  in  consequence  be  a  continual  pressure  made  by  the  im- 
prisoned  air  upon  the  parietes  of  the  tubes,  giving  rise  to  more  or  lesi 
dilatation  of  their  extremities.  Such  is  the  rational  hypothesis  ezpla 
natory  of  the  production  of  bronchial  dilatation  in  cases  of  bronchitis 
and  which  has  for  its  support  the  authority  of  Rilliet  and  Barthes 
Barrier,  Fauvel,  and  Grisolle.     [^Bouchut,  Diseases  of  Children.'] 

When  the  bronchi  are  dilated  at  their  extremities,  a  section  of  tbi 
lung  presents  an  areolated  surface,  formed  by  the  presence  of  a  nam 
ber  of  small  rounded  cavities,  communicating  with  each  other,  am 
with  the  bronchi  of  which  they  appear  to  be  the  continuation.  The 
most  part  of  these  cavities  are  central ;  some  of  them  however  exist 
at  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  are  formed  by  the  pleura,  lined  by  the 
thinned  membranes  of  the  dilated  bronchi.  These  produce  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  lung  slight  rounded  transparent  projections,  which  col- 
lapse when  punctured,  and  simulate  emphysema.  The  interior  oi 
these  cavities  contain  the  same  fluid  as  is  found  in  the  bronchi;  their 
parietes  are  smooth  and  thin,  and  they  are  lined  by  a  continuation  oi 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

In  cases  of  vesicular  bronchitiSy  the  lungs  are  flaccid  and  soft  at  theii 
surface,  and  more  or  less  shrunken,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  section  presents  a  large  number  of  granulations  about  thf 
izc  of  a  millet  seed,  of  a  grayish  colour,  inclining  slightly  to   yellow 
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Hese  may  at  first  view  be  readily  mistaken  for  miliary  tubercles ; 
from  tbese,  however,  they,  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  giving  dis- 
diarge  to  a  drop  of  purulent  liquid,  and  becoming  imm^iately  ef- 
Ikcedj  when  punctured  by  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  leaving  in  their 
centre  a  small  depressed  point,  which  is  sometimes,  however,  difficult 
to  detect.  Often  a  very  narrow  canal  with  smooth  parietes  may  be 
traced  for  some  lines,  being  no  doubt  a  small  bronchial  tube,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  is  at  the  central  depression  of  the  granulation. 

In  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  inflammation  is  seated  only  in 
the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
pulmonary  vesicles,  separately  inflamed,  have  become  filled  with  a 
muriform  fluid  and  dilated,  without  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  being 
ravolved  in  the  disease. 

If  several  neighbouring  vesicles  become  inflamed,  the  inflammation 
nay  extend  also  to  the  tissue  by  which  they  are  united,  and  there  will 
then  result  a  small  induration,  of  the  size  sometimes  of  a  lentil,  the 
section  of  which  presents,  after  the  discharge  of  a  fluid,  a  number  of 
granulations  or  of  depressed  points.  This  constitutes  lobular  pneumo- 
nia,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  bronchitis  and  the  latter 
disease.     {Billiet  and  Barthez,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

When  the  disease  succeeds  to  the  pustular  exanthemata,  the  lining 
inembrane  of  the  bronchi  often  presents  traces  of  follicular  inflamma- 
tion— often  ulceration.  In  severe  and  protracted  cases  it  is  not  un- 
common to  meet  with  distinct  patches  of  red  hepatization,  particularly 
Mi  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs. 

Bronchitis  is  generally  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp ;  it 
is  hence  most  liable  to  occur  during  the  raw,  variable,  and  humid 
leather  that  so  frequently  prevails  late  in  autumn,  or  in  the  com- 
mencement of  spring;  it  is  common,  also,  in  winter,  from  accidental 
exposure,  more  especially  when  the  season  is  mild  and  damp.     It 
often  occurs,  likewise,  during  the  summer  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den occurrence  of  rain,  or  of  damp  cloudy  weather,  attended  with  a 
reduction  of  the  atmospherical  temperature,  after  a  long  continuance 
of  intense  heat  and  dryness.     It  may  result,  also,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  and  damp  to  the  surface  of  the  child's  body,  by  wet  clo- 
thing, or  exposure  to  a  draft  of  air  while  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspi- 
ration; it  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  in  measles,  and  probably  in 
pertussis,  and  it  not  unfrequently  supervenes  on  variola  and  scarlatina, 
tad  occasionally,  upon  gastro-enteric  inflammation.     It  sometimes  pre- 
^8  epidemically,  affecting  as  well  children  as  adults,  or  confined,  in 
>  great  measure,  to  the  former. 

The  treatment  of  bronchitis  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
^olence  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  different  stages.     In  mild  cases,  an 
fmetic  administered  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  particularly 
if  followed  by  a  warm  pediluvium,  will  very  often  be  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  disease.     In  all  cases  of  bronchitis  in  children,  an  emetic  given 
upon  its  first  occurrence  will  be  found  decidedly  beneficial ;  and  even 
Its  later  period,  when  great  oppression  at  the  chest,  with  severe  dys- 
pnoea occurs,  from  the  clogging  up  of  the  bronchial  tubes  with  mucus, 
nothing  will  be  found  to  afford  more  prompt  relief.     In  infants  and 
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young  children  we  invariably  prefer  the  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  to 
the  tartarized  antimony ;  the  effects  of  the  latter  being,  in  early  life, 
often  peculiarly  prejudicial.  The  powdered  ipecacuanha,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  water,  or  the  wine  or  syrup,  may  be  employed;  the  dose 
being  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Whenever  bronchial  inflammation  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  any 
degree  of  severity,  more  especially  when  it  occurs  in  robust,  plethoric 
infants,  blood-letting  by  cups  or  leeches  is  the  remedy  upon  which  alone 
our  chief  reliance  should  be  placed.  It  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
after  the  inflammation  is  developed  as  possible;  if  it  be  delayed  until 
a  copious  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  has  taken 
place,  it  is  always  far  less  efficacious,  while  in  some  cases  its  effects 
will  be  even  decidedly  prejudicial. 

In  children,  over  two  years  of  age,  particularly  when  the  pulse  is 
full  and  active,  and  the  disease  is  attended  with  considerable  accele- 
ration of  respiration,  a  dry,  hard  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  much  febrile  ex- 
citement, blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  an  extent  proportioned 
to  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  the  violence  of  the  ease ;  and  sub- 
sequently, if  rendered  necessary  by  the  continuance  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, leeches  may  be  applied  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  or  cups 
between  the  shoulders.  It  is  better,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  carry 
our  first  bleeding  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  a  decided  impression 
upon  the  action  of  the  heart: — we  shall  be  much  more  likely,  in  this 
manner,  to  cut  short  the  disease,  than  by  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding 
from  the  arm,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  bleeding  is  not  advisable  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  bronchitis,  still  there  occasionally  takes  place  a  sud- 
den recurrence  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  a  congested  condition  of 
the  lungs,  in  which  a  prompt  and  judicious  application  of  leeches  or 
cups  to  the  chest,  will  be  productive  of  the  very  best  effects.  In  some 
cases,  where  any  amount  of  direct  depletion  would  appear  inadmissible, 
the  application  of  a  few  dry  cups  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  will 
generally  be  found  advantageous. 

The  employment,  extent,  and  repetition  of  blood-letting  in  cases  of 
bronchitis,  whether  by  the  lancet  or  by  local  means,  demand  the  utmost 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Whilst  in  severe  attacks,  the 
safety  of  the  patient  can  only  be  certainly  secured  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  numerous  cases  unquestionably 
occur  in  children  in  which  no  amount  of  blood-letting  is  absolutely  de- 
manded, whilst  in  others  again  it  would  be  certainly  injudicious  if  not 
absolutely  prejudicial. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium will  always  be  found  highly  beneficial. 

By  most  writers,  tartarized  antimony  is  recommended  as  being,  next 
to  blood-letting,  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in  the  bronchitis  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  probable  that,  in  severe  cases,  after  the  immediate  effects 
of  blood-letting  have  subsided,  should  the  fever  and  dyspnoea  not  be 
materially  relieved,  a  twelfth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  an- 
timony^ according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  every  few  hours 
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until  vomiting  or  faintness  is  produced,  may  render  a  repetition  of  the 
bleeding  unnecessary;  but  it  is  under  these  circumstances  alone,  that 
we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  employment  of  tartar  emetic 
in  infantile  bronchitis ;  experience  having  taught  us  that  it  is  a  remedy, 
the  operation  of  vhich  is  borne  with  great  difficulty  in  the  early  periods 
of  lifei  In  the  generality  of  cases  we  prefer  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha.  .  After  the  first  bleeding,  we  are  accustomed  to 
direct  from  a  fourth  to  half  a  grain,  in  combination  with  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  calomel,  and  from  four  to  five  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  and  have  always  found  it  to  produce  a  very  decided  impres- 
sion upon  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When  the  cough  continues 
dry,  and  the  surface  hot,  with  quickness  and  frequency  of  pulse,  we 
have  repeatedly  added  to  this  prescription  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
powdered  digitalis ;  and  notwithstanding  its  general  condemnation,  we 
are  persuaded  that,  under  the  circumstances  just  referred  to,  it  will  in 
most  oases  be  found  a  highly  useful  remedy. 

After  the  occurrence  of  expectoration  also,  the  ipecacuanha  may  bo 
employed,  combined  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  which  latter,  while  it 
has  a  tendency  to  relieve  irritation,  is  unattended  with  any  of  the  dis- 
agreeable efiects  that  so  frequently  result  from  the  employment  of 
opiates  in  the  diseases  of  young  children. 

The  warm  bath,  especially  when  confined  to  the  lower  extremities, 
the  child  being  immersed  only  to  the  hips,  is,  in  all  cases  of  bronchitis, 
productive  of  the  best  effects.  In  mild  cases  it  may  be  employed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  subsequent  to  the  operation  of 
aa  emetic;  but  in  cases  of  considerable  severity,  it  should  invariably  be 
preceded  by  bleeding,  or  the  application  of  leeches. 

After  bleeding,  either  general  or  local,  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is 
thought  advisable,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy  from  which  more  de- 
cided relief  will  be  derived,  than  a  blister  applied  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders:  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  render  the  skin  uniformly  red,  and  then 
be  replaced  by  a  large  emollient  cataplasm. 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  or  at  least  in- 
active, although  occasionally,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  in- 
testinal inflammation,  there  is  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  with  vitiated  dis- 
charges. In  the  commencement  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  some 
purgative,  and  perhaps  the  best  is  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by 
a  portion  of  castor  oil.  The  use  of  the  combination  of  ipecacuanha 
and  calomel,  already  recommended,  will  render  the  repetition  of  pur- 
gatives unnecessary. 

The  administration  of  expectorants  will  seldom  be  found  of  any  be- 
nefit in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  but  in  the  latter  period,  after  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  reduced,  and  a  copious  secretion  has 
taken  place  in  the  bronchi,  they  are  occasionally  of  advantage;  the 
mel  Mcillse  compositum  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  may  be 
employed,  or  the  following  combination.*  When,  however,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest  is  very  considerable,  from  the  amount  of  mucus  filling 
the  bronchial  tubes,  an  occasional  emetic  will  produce  far  more  prompt 
and  decided  relief  than  will  be  derived  from  any  other  expectorant. 
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1  B — Infas.  polygalA,  ^ir. 

Vio.  ipeoacuaohn,  ^g. 

Oxy.  BciUaB,  ^iij. 

Tinot.  hyoecyami,  3J. — M. 
A  teaBpoonful  to  be  giten  every  three  hoiin. 

M.  Yalleix,  {L*  Union  MldicaUj  No.  48,)  directs  attention  to  tbe 
importance  of  mechanically  removing  the  mucus  from  the  throat'of  the 
patient,  in  the  suffocative  paroxysms  that  occur  in  the  generalised 
bronchitis  so  fatal  to  young  children.  As  soon  as  the  infant's  counte- 
nance assumes  a  violaceous  aspect,  and  the  suffocation  seems  imminent, 
the  little  finger  should  be  passed  along  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The 
child  will  close  its  jaws  and  resist  violently,  but  the  finger  should  be 
gradually  advanced.  When  it  reaches  the  isthmus,  the  child  opens  its 
mouth,  and  we  should  then  pass  on  the  finger  behind  the  epiglottis,  so 
as  to  bring  its  pulp  several  times  over  the  orifice  of  the  larynx.  This 
produces  efforts  at  coughing  and  vomiting,  and  the  mucus  is  expelled 
from  the  air  passages,  a  part  being  drawn  out  by  the  finger,  and  the 
rest  swallowea.  The  child  appears,  after  the  operation,  much  flushed 
and  agitated,  and  almost  suffocated,  but  soon  becomes  calm,  until  re- 
newed signs  of  asphyxia  call  for  a  repetition  of  the  procedure.  In  a 
case  related  by  M.  Yalleix,  apparent  death,  after  one  of  these  parox- 
ysms, was  successfully  treated  by  artificial  respiration,  the  employment 
of  which  he  strongly  recommends  in  similar  cases. 

When  there  is  much  prostration,  with  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
a  degree  of  drowsiness,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  often  produce 
considerable  relief.'  In  such  cases,  wine  whey,  in  small  quantities, 
judiciously  administered,  will  be  occasionally  serviceable;  the  patient 
being  sometimes  so  weak  and  languid  that  he  cannot  make  any  volun- 
tary efforts  to  cough,  upon  which,  perhaps,  his  life  depends.  Hoffmann 
and  some  other  of  the  German  practitioners,  speak  very  favourably  of 
a  combination  of  benzoin  and  camphor,'  in  cases  attended  with  great 
debility ;  it  is  said  to  have  produced  complete  relief,  under  circum- 
stances to  all  appearances  hopeless. 

*  B. — Carb.  ammoniac,  ,^ij.  Or,  K* — Assafoetidse,  zss. 

Ext.  glycyrrh.  3ij.  Liq.  ammonia)  acetat 

Aquae,  ^iv.  AqaoB  menth.  oa  ^ij. — M. 

Ozymel  scilliB,  ^iv. — M.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  giTen  eTery  tbreo 

A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  or  hours, 

three  hours. 

•  R. — Flor.  benjoin.  gr.  iij.  ad  iv. 
Camphor,  gr.  It.  ad  vj. 
Sacch.  alb.  ^88. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  z^. 
One  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  diet,  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  should  be  mild 
and  unirritating.  Infants  at  the  breast  may  be  allowed,  occasionally, 
fresh  whey,  or  gum  or  barley  water  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and 
they  should  be  prevented  from  sucking  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day ;  the  diet  of  older  children  may  consist  of  thin  water 
gruel,  barley  or  rice  water,  or  fresh  whey;  and  as  a  drink,  cold  toast 
water  or  weak  lemonade.  During  convalescence,  the  diet  should  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  improved ;  milk  and  preparations  of  the  usual 
farinaceous  substances  must,  however,  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the 
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pilient,  for  a  coDsiderable  period  after  tlie  disease  has  been  removed. 
The  ehild  should  be  carefully  guarded  from  exposure  to  cold  or  dampness, 
and  from  any  sudden  alternations  of  temperature;  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment he  occupies  should  be  kept  perfectly  pure,  by  attention  to  strict 
eleanliness  and  free  ventilation.  As  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  recovered, 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  during 
dry  mild  weather,  the  patient's  body  being  protected  by  appropriate 
doihing. 

During  convalescence,  the  same  directions  are  applicable  as  were 
given  when  treating  of  coryza. 

4.  Pneumonia. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  ranks  among  the  most 
freqoent  diseases  of  children ;  as  a  primitive  or  secondary  affection,  it 
nay  occur  at  any  period,  from  birth  upwards,  differing  greatly  in  its 
extent  and  violence  in  different  cases.     It  may  be  confined  to  a  very 
smaU  portion  of  one  lung,  or  involve  nearly  the  whole  of  one  or  both. 
In  young  children,  or  those  under  six  years  of  age,  the  disease  would 
appear,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  be  the  consequence  of  extensive 
nronchial  inflammation,  and  is  probably,  in  these,  very  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  extreme  ramifications 
ni  the  bronchi  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs :  in  very  many  instances, 
however,  the  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  lungs  is  unques- 
tionably simultaneous.     In  older  children,  the  disease  more  commonly 
commences  in  the  lung,  and  the  circumscribed  bronchial  inflammation, 
which  so  generally  attends  it,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  secondary  affec- 
tion. 

The  general  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  in  very  young  children,  are 
often  extremely  obscure  in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  even  when 
most  strongly  marked,  they  differ  but  little  from  those  of  bronchitis. 
There  is  invariably  more  or  less  cough,  some  degree  of  dyspnoea,  in- 
creased frequency  of  respiration,  and  fever.  There  is  seldom  any  very 
decided  pain  of  the  thorax. 

The  attack,  which  is  most  generally  preceded,  in  infants,  by  symp- 
toms of  a  slight  bronchitis,  usually  commences  with  a  chill,  more  or 
less  severe  and  prolonged,  followed  by  increased  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  accelerated  respiration,  dyspnoea, 
and  a  slight  dry  cough;  which  symptoms  very  quickly  increase  in  in- 
tensity: often  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease  there  is  vomiting,  and 
in  young  children  diarrhoea.  Many  cases  are  attended  with  conside- 
rable agitation  and  anxiety,  or  drowsiness,  more  rarely  with  convul- 
sions. According  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  it  is  in 
pneumonia  occurring  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  in  young  infants, 
that  the  attack  commences  with  convulsions,  which  are  sometimes  vio- 
lent and  repeated,  and  followed  often  by  loss  of  consciousness.  The 
lips  are  usually  of  a  bright  red,  the  tongue  of  a  florid  hue,  somewhat 
dry,  and  frequently  coated  along  its  centre  with  a  thick  white  fur. 

Dr.  West  describes  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  sucking  and  respi- 
ration, which,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  it  occurs  in  in- 
fanta at  the  breast,  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  its  true  character. 
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So  soon,  he  remarks,  as  the  lungs  become  affected,  even  when  no  other 
symptom  exists  than  general  febrile  disturbance,  and  perhaps  vomit- 
ing, the  infant  will  be  seen  no  longer  to  breathe  solely  through  the 
nose,  as  in  health,  but  to  lie  with  the  mouth  partly  open,  and  drawing 
in  air  through  it.  This  imparts  to  the  tongue  its  preternatural  dry- 
ness, and  the  same  inability  to  respire  through  the  nares  catwes  the 
child  to  suck  by  starts.  The  infant  seizes  the  breast  eagerly,  sacks 
for  a  few  moments  with  greediness,  and  then  suddenly  drops  the  nip- 
ple, and  in  many  instances  begins  to  cry. 

The  respiration  in  pneumonia  is  invariably  accelerated,  the  number 
of  inspirations  being  generally  upwards  of  thirty,  and  sometimes  be- 
yond seventy,  in  a  minute;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  abruptness  in  the 
inspiration,  it  occurring  suddenly,  before  the  expiratory  movement  is 
completed;  the  nostrils  during  the  act  of  inspiration  being  more  or 
less  dilated.  The  acceleration  of  respiration  does  not  always  corre- 
spond in  extent  with  the  violence  of  the  disease,  nor  does  it  in  all  cases 
progressively  increase  from  the  onset  of  the  attack  to  its  fatal  termi- 
nation. It  is  often  absent  or  very  slight  in  the  pneumonia  that  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  enteritis,  and  it  may  be  masked 
by  the  symptoms  of  abdominal  or  cerebral  disease.  Acceleration  of 
respiration  is  often  strongly  marked  in  cases  of  broncho>pneumonia| 
the  dyspnoea  being  so  great  in  some  cases  as  to  threaten  suffocation. 
This  symptom  follows  ordinarily  the  same  course  as  the  pulse,  in* 
creasing  with  it,  and  diminishing  at  the  period  when  it  diminishes. 

In  cases  of  primitive  pneumonia,  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and 
respiration  obtain  their  greatest  intensity  generally  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  By  the  seventh,  or  at  the  furthest  by  the  ninth 
day,  in  favourable  cases,  the  heat  of  the  skin  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse  diminish,  the  inspiratory  movements  become  less  frequent  and 
unattended  with  dilatation  of  the  nostrils;  and  the  cough  more  free 
and  moist:  the  fever  now  quickly  disappears,  the  face  becomes  paler, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  more  natural.  The  respiration 
assumes,  finally,  its  normal  rhythm,  the  appetite  returns,  the  cough 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  in  a  few  days  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

In  all  the  cases,  except  one,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Killiet 
and  Barthez,  and  terminated  favourably,  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  acceleration  of  respiration  disappeared  was  the  sixth  day,  and  the 
latest  the  twelfth ;  the  general  period  of  its  disappearance  being  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth. 

In  pneumonia  of  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  occurring  in  infants,  ac- 
cording to  the  last-mentioned  authors,  there  is  an  inequality  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  respiration,  it  being  effected  by  short,  abrupt,  broken  ef- 
forts. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
violence  and  extent  of  the  pulmonary  affection,  and  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  is  often  attended  with  great 
anxiety,  and,  in  severe  cases,  with  a  sense  of  impending  suffocationi 
rendering  a  recumbent  position  insupportable. 

The  cough,  which  is  at  first  frequent,  short,  dry,  and  painful,  soon 
becomes  moist;  the  expectoration,  when  it  occurs,  which  is  seldom  the 
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€ue  in  young  children,  is  at  first  slight,  and  consists  of  a  whitish, 
Tiscid  mucus,  but  becomes  subsequently  reddish ;  it  is  rarely,  however, 
TDSt-coIoured.  Pain  of  the  chest  is  not  invariably  present;  when  it 
oeenrs  it  is  generally  acute,  though  sometimes  dull ;  it  is  commonly 
felt,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhard,  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axillee; 
it  is  augmented  by  the  cough,  and  often  declines  long  before  the  other 
symptoms  disappear. 

There  is  generally  a  diminution  or  entire  loss  of  appetite,  and  in- 
ereased  thirst.  The  bowels  are  commonly  torpid ;  though,  occasionally, 
when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  intestinal  inflammation,  profuse 
diarrhosa  may  be  present  throughout  the  disease.  There  is  often  an 
aniious  expression  of  the  countenance.  In  cases  occurring  in  the 
course  of  chronic  enteritis,  the  skin  becomes,  occasionally,  covered 
with  fumnculi  or  ecchymoses,  while  the  parts  to  which  blisters  have 
been  applied  are  liable  to  become  ulcerated.  When  the  pneumonia  is 
severe  and  extensive,  the  patient  exhibits  considerable  dulness  or 
drowsiness,  often  amounting  to  complete  stupor.  Delirium  is  not  of- 
ten observed,  and  when  it  is,  we  have  generally  found  it  to  be  an  un- 
&Tourable  symptom. 

The  cough  varies  greatly  in  violence  and  frequency,  according  to 
tile  extent  and  intensity  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation,  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  various  concomitant  circumstances.  It  usually  aug- 
ments from  the  first  day,  but  as  it  becomes  more  moist,  in  favourable 
esses,  it  gradually  declines  in  violence,  until  towards  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  when  it  diminishes  rapidly,  and  finally  disappears.  Should, 
Wever,  the  pneumonia  become  more  diff'used,  or  occur  in  the  course  of 
some  acute  affection,  and  in  children  not  much  debilitated,  the  cough 
is  Tery  frequent  and  intense,  and  is  rarely  attended  with  a  free  expec- 
toration. 

In  some  cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  extensive, 
tbere  is  a  sense  of  suffocation,  with  a  dark  violet  hue  of  the  lips  and 
tongne,  analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  capillary  bronchitis.  In  the 
Attacks  of  pneumonia  that  so  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  chro- 
>ue enteritis,  there  is  seldom  much  cough ;  occasionally,  indeed,  it  is  en- 
&ely  absent:  the  skin  in  these  cases  is  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  small, 
and  the  face  and  extremities  oedematous.  The  disease,  in  fact,  is 
often  so  destitute  of  leading  symptoms,  that  its  existence  might  be 
overlooked,  were  it  not  for  the  physical  signs  revealed  by  auscultation. 
The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  that  form  of  pneumonia  which 
M  preceded  by  bronchitis,  are  very  accurately  sketched  by  Dr.  West 
pf  London.  The  disease  often  comes  on  insidiously,  and  develops 
iteelf  gradually  without  its  being  possible  for  us,  in  most  cases,  to  fix 
^0  exact  date  of  its  attack.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  well- 
iii^rked  accession  of  fever  and  dyspnoea,  and  an  aggravation  of  all 
^  symptoms,  sufficient  to  mark  the  time  when  the  pneumonia  super- 
^^Qes.  The  fever  and  heat  of  the  skin  are  less  than  in  other  forms  of 
^oe  disease,  but  the  dyspnoea  and  distress  are  usually  greater,  and  the 
nee  presents,  from  the  first,  a  more  livid  hue.  The  cough  is  less  hard, 
"Qt often  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  greatly  distress  the  patient; 
the  respiration  is  more  hurried  and  more  irregular ;  the  irregularity 
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coming  on  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  Head  symptoms  are 
more  frequent;  the  patient's  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  he  often  matters 
in  his  sleep,  and  has  far  more  restlessness  and  jactitation  when  awake« 
Convulsions  and  coma  more  frequently  precede  death,  and  death  oe- 
curs  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  other  forms  of  pneumonia- 
It  is  almost  exclusively  from  the  physical  condition  of  the  chesli 
that  our  diagnosis  is  to  be  derived  in  this  disease.  The  physical  signs 
are  the  same  as  in  the  pneumonia  of  adults,  crepitant  rhonchus,  bron* 
chial  respiration,  and  a  flat  sound  upon  percussion.  Fine,  crepitant 
rhonchus  is  seldom,  if  ever,  present  without  bronchial  respiration  ;<— 
while  these,  with  diminished  sonorosity  of  the  chest,  are  always  at- 
tended with  bronchophony.  The  crepitus  is  generally  larger  in  ohil* 
dren ;  and  if,  for  a  short  time,  it  is  not  heard,  it  may  be  generally  re- 
produced, by  causing  the  child  to  cough,  when  it  is  again  distin- 
guished, in  the  strong  inspiration  that  succeeds  the  cough,  giving  rise 
to  a  sound  like  the  cracking  of  a  whip.     (Gerhard.) 

In  cases  of  simple  primitive  pneumonia,  if  of  the  lobar  form,  eren 
from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  crepitant  or  subcrepitant  rhonchi 
may  be  detected,  and  often  bronchial  respiration  on  one  side  of  the 
thorax  towards  its  base.  In  the  lobular  form,  the  subcrepitant  rhonchi 
are  more  generally  diffused,  while  the  bronchial  respiration  is  rarely 
heard;  the  extent  of  the  latter  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  the  rhonchi  decrease.  By  the  time  the  acceleration  ef 
the  respiration  and  of  the  pulse  has  attained  its  maximum  the  bron- 
chial respiration  becomes  intense,  and  is  accompanied  with  broncho- 
phony, or  with  a  ringing  sound  of  the  voice,  and  extensive  dulness  of 
the  chest.  As  the  symptoms  diminish  in  intensity,  and  the  cough  be* 
comes  more  moist,  the  subcrepitant  rhonchi  are  very  abundant,  the 
ringing  sound  of  the  voice  is  heard  over  a  greater  space,  the  bron- 
chial expiration  continues,  but  the  dulness  of  the  chest  is  much  less 
marked.  Even  after  convalescence  has  been  established,  a  slight  pro- 
longation of  the  expiration  is  still  to  be  detected,  as  well  as  a  diffused 
ringing  sound  of  the  voice.  The  respiration  continues  feeble  for  se- 
veral days,  and  does  not  for  a  long  time  recover  its  proper  vesicular 
tones. 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  a  still  more  violent  character  from  the 
first,  humid  rhonchi  are  heard  throughout  the  chest,  intermixed  with 
others  of  a  drier  character,  or  with  bronchial  expiration  and  a  diffused 
ringing  of  the  voice.  Bronchial  respiration,  as  Dr.  West  has  remarked, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  very  grave  sign.  In  eleven  out  of 
twenty  cases  of  pneumonia  in  children  where  it  was  detected  by  that 
gentleman,  the  disease  had  a  fatal  termination. 

The  mucous  rhonchus  is  heard  in  most  cases  of  broncho- pneumonia, 
and  in  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  subcre- 
pitant rhonchus,  and,  occasionally,  where  distinct  bronchial  respiration 
exists,  and  it  often  persists  for  a  long  time  after  every  other  sign  of 
disease  has  disappeared. 

The  physiciai  signs  of  lobular  pneumonia,  as  it  usually  occurs  in 
young  children,  are  at  first  limited  to  the  mucous  and  subcrepitant 
rhonchus,  dependent  upon  the  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi.     The 
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caberepitant  rhonchiui  is  frequently  continued  throughout  the  disease, 
leing  often  the  only  stethoscopic  symptom  present:  it  is  rarely  re- 
y laced  by  the  fine  crepitant  rhonchus,  as  in  the  pneumonia  of  adults. 
when  induration  has  extended  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  paren- 
diyma  of  the  lung^  bronchial  respiration  becomes  developed,  chiefly  at 
"the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  posterior  part ;  it  is  rarely  heard 
3n  the  lower  lobe,  from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  bronclii,  and 
iheir  early  obliteration  by  the  progress  of  the  disease.     The  respira- 
tory sounds  are  very  peculiar ;  the  inspiratory  murmur,  instead  of  being 
i«ll  and  expansive,  as  in  a  healthy  child,  is  short,  obscure,  and  almost 
"withoat  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
"with  the  mucous  or  subcrepitant  rhonchus ;  the  expiration  is  rarely  dis- 
^tinet,  unless  the  bronchial  respiration  is  fully  developed,  when  it  is 
ittttally  loader  than  the  inspiration.     The  signs  indicative  of  inflam- 
^natioii  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  are  often  entirely  obscured  by 
the  mucous  rhonchi  of  bronchitis.     {Gerhard,) 

When  lobular  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  more  generally  diffused, 
*«pou  percussion,  the  sound,  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  will 
l>e  dull,  compared  with  that  of  a  healthy  child ;  more  or  less  so,  ac- 
to  the  extent  of  the  induration. 
The  duration  of  pneumonia  in  children  will,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
jMud  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack;  the  extent  of  the  inflammation; 
"^he  nature  of  the  treatment,  and  the  period  at  which  it  is  commenced. 
^0  very  violent  attacks,  the  disease  implicating  a  considerable  portion 
^  the  lung,  death  may  take  place  very  promptly ;  in  other  cases,  the 
fatal  termination  may  occur  at  a  much  later  period,  from  extensive 
disorganisation  of  the  lungs.  We  have  seen  the  disease,  in  what  were 
evidently  very  severe  attacks,  promptly  cut  short,  by  appropriate  re- 
^nedies;  but  in  general,  even  in  cases  where  recovery  takes  place,  the 
^disease  is  of  some  continuance.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Oerbard 
5n  which  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  symptoms  were 
ascertained,  the  mean  duration  of  the  pneumonia  was  nearly  fifteen 
^ys. 

In  the  more  severe  and  unfavourable  cases  the  dyspnoea  is  very  in- 
^nse  from  the  onset  of  the  disease — the  pulse  is  extremely  small,  the 
&ce  pallid^  with  a  violet  tinge  of  the  lips,  and  at  the  summit  of  the 
cheeks.     The  general  symptoms  augment  with  the  progress  of  the 
local  disease,  and  death  may  occur  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day.     In 
other  eases,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  days,  the  symptoms  exhibit  no  far* 
ther  increase,  but  remain  stationary;  or,  more  generally,  while  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  and  a  frequent,  difficult,  and  painful  cough,  with 
1<MB  of  appetite  and  some  degree  of  thirst  continue,  the  fever  abates, 
^  faoe  becomes  pale,  a  wasting  diarrhoea  sets  in,  the  child  becomes 
^pidly  emaciated,  and,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  debility,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks,  expires.     The  fatal  termination 
^y  be  hastened  by  the  occurrence  of  pleurisy,  measles,  gangrene  of 
^«  mouth,  &c. 

Acute  pneumonia,  occurring  in  the  course  of  some  other  acute  dis- 
^^  was  found  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez  to  seldom  continue  beyond  the 
Wenty-fifth  day.     The  progress  of  chronic  pneumonia  is  very  gene- 
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rally  slow ;  the  disease  may  continue  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  OTon 
longer. 

Occasionally  in  depressed  constitutions  pneumonia  has  heen  known 
to  terminate  in  gangrene.  Such  a  termination  is,  however,  very  rare 
in  children.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  with  eleven  cases,  and  Dr.  Wttrt 
with  but  one.  Unless  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lungs  be  extremely 
small,  death  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  pneumonia  in  children  has  of  late  years 
attracted  much  attention.  Among  those  who  have  investigated  it  with 
the  greatest  care  are  to  be  ranked,  Rufz*,  Yalleix,  Lanoix,  La  Berge, 
Barrier,  Becquerel,  Billard,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Bailly  and  Legendre^ 
of  France,  West,  Gairdner,  and  Hewitt,  of  England,  Albers,  J5r|^ 
Fuchs,  and  Succow,  of  Germany,  and  Dr.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  anatomical  lesions  differ  very  materially,  according  as  the  pneiip 
monia  is  lobular  or  lobar,  and  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease 
when  death  takes  place. 

The  lung  affected  with  lobular  pneumonia  is  generally  soft  and 
flaccid;  externally  it  presents  a  mottled  appearance;  portions  of  a 
deep  red  or  violet  colour  being  interspersed  in  the  midst  of  oth^s 
having  the  natural  grayish-red  tint.  The  dark  red  or  violet  patches  are 
usually  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  slightly 
projecting,  and  hard  to  the  touch.  They  are  most  commonly  situated 
at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  lung,  but  may  occur  at  other  portions  of 
its  surface.  The  part  occupied  by  them  does  not  collapse  upon  the 
chest  being  opened.  In  some  cases  the  marbled  appearance  of  the 
lung  is  absent,  but  spots  of  induration,  more  or  less  deeply  seated, 
may  be  detected  by  the  finger,  the  lung  having  an  uneven  or  knotted 
feel. 

A  section  of  the  diseased  lung  presents  the  same  marbled  appear- 
ance as  the  exterior.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  dark  red 
or  violet  portions  are  more  or  less  accurately  circumscribed ;  they  are 
somewhat  firmer  than  the  surrounding  parts,  swim  when  thrown  into 
water,  crepitate  beneath  the  finger,  and  however  carefully  separated 
from  the  sound  portions  of  the  lung,  they  yield,  upon  pressure,  a  red- 
dish fluid  intimately  mixed  with  air.  In  the  second  stage,  the  dark 
red  portions  form  nodules  of  a  firmer  and  more  compact  consistence. 
Their  cut  surface  is  smooth,  and  when  carefully  detached  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  they  crepitate  none  or  but  slightly,  and  sink  rapidly 
when  placed  in  water.  When  the  central  portion  alone  of  the  nodule 
is  subjected  to  pressure,  a  red  sanious  fluid  escapes,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  air.  It  is  comparatively  rare  that  single  lobules  are  found 
affected,  the  indurated  portions  usually  comprising  four  or  five,  which 
together  form  a  mass  of  the  size  of  a  nut  or  almond.  If  the  patient 
lives  for  some  time,  the  intervening  substance  usually  becomes  affected, 
and  the  lobular  is  thus  converted  into  lobar  pneumonia.  This  change 
does  not  appear  to  take  place  from  the  gradual  extension  of  disease, 
from  each  inflamed  lobule,  as  from  so  many  distinct  centres;  but 
sooner  or  later,  the  whole  intervening  pulmonary  substance  seems  at 
once  to  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  which  runs  its  course, 
as  in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia. 
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In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  the  section  of  the  lung  presents  a 

frayish  coloar,  inclining  more  or  less  to  yellow,  in  different  cases, 
he  palmonary  tissue  is  very  friable,  and  when  pressed  gives  discharge 
to  a  purulent  fluid,  its  tissue  being  infiltrated  with  pus.  If  the  in- 
flamed portions  of  lung  are  attentively  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  lobules  are  more  projecting  than  others,  and  that  here 
the  vesicles  are  not  compressed  as  in  the  surrounding  parts.  When 
the  lobules  are  pressed,  they  give  discharge  to  a  purulent  fluid. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  describe  two  forms,  or  rather  varieties  of  lobu- 
lar pneumonia,  the  mammelonnated  and  the  partial.  In  the  first, 
there  exists  a  nodule  of  hepatization,  differing  but  little  in  colour  or 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  Its  limits  are  clearly  cir- 
eumsoribed,  even  when  the  neighbouring  tissue  is  engorged.  It  is 
sometimes  completely  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  about  half  a  line  in 
thickness,  white,  firm,  and  of  a  fibrous  appearance.  The  hepatized 
nodule  slightly  projects  above  the  surface  of  the  incised  lung,  from  the 
eollapse  of  the  surrounding  air-cells.  The  nodule  varies  in  size  from 
that  of  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  spheroidal  in 
form,  and  has  usually  a  regular  surface.  There  may  exist  but  a  sin- 
gle nodule  in  one  lung,  or  they  may  amount  to  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more. 

This  form  of  lobular  pneumonia  results,  according  to  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  from  the  inflammation  being  confined  to  one  or  more  lobules. 
They  have  found  invariably  the  hepatized  nodules  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  state  of  engorgement.  The  dis- 
ease very  generally  runs  on  to  the  third  stage,  and  terminates  in  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  In  the  same  liyig  there  may  be  detected  cir- 
eamscribed  nodules  of  hepatization  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  and, 
also,  rounded  masses  of  a  straw-colour,  very  humid  when  cut  into. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  pus,  which  was  at  first  deposited  in 
the  interstices  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  becomes  collected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nodule.  This  minute  collection  of  pus  is  surrounded  by  two 
concentric  zones,  the  internal  one  yellow — hepatization  of  the  third 
degree;  the  external  one  red — hepatization  of  the  second  degree.  At 
a  later  period,  the  exterior  zone  passes  into  suppuration,  and  the  size 
of  the  central  cavity  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  zone. 
At  a  later  period,  an  incision  through  the  diseased  part  reveals  cavi- 
ties varying  in  size  from  a  few  lines  to  four  or  six.  They  are,  in  ge- 
neral, round,  more  rarely  oval,  and  contain  usually  a  thick  tenacious 
yellow  or  greenish  pus,  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of  air. 
Sometimes  small  coagula  of  blood  are  mixed  with  the  pus. 

At  first,  these  cavities  are  formed  by  a  layer  of  hepatized  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  lined  with  a  layer  of  concrete  pus,  or,  in  some  cases,  with 
a  false  membrane,  yellow,  soft,  and  readily  detached.  Subsequently 
this  membrane  becomes  changed  into  a  thin,  smooth,  polished  tissue, 
analogous  to  a  serous  membrane.  The  abscesses  sometimes  freely 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  at  the  point  where  the  bronchus 
penetrates  their  cavity,  its  mucous  membrane  presents  a  true  solution 
of  continuity.  When  the  inflammation  invades,  separately,  several 
neighbouring  nodules,  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  multilocular,  each 
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cell  being  isolated  by  a  lamina  of  hepatized  pulmonary  tissue,  upon 
the  rupture  of  which  the  different  abscesses  comm«nicate  wit^  each 
other. 

These  abscesses  may  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  lung;  they  hare 
generally,  however,  a  tendency  to  approach  the  surface.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  an  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  pleura,  or  the  pleura  of  the  lung  becomes  gradually  thinned,  and 
finally  perforated,  giving  rise  to  a  true  pneumo-thorax.  In  a  single 
case,  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  seen  an  adhesion  take  place  betweea 
the  base  of  the  left  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abscess  of  the  Inns 
communicating  by  a  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  pulmonary  abscesses  are  often  completely  isolated,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  of  hepatized  parenchyma,  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by  perfectly  healthy  pulmonary  tissne. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
lobes  may  have  been  invaded  by  the  inflammation. 

The  number  of  abscesses  is  very  variable;  sometimes  there  is  but 
one ;  at  others,  but  very  rarely,  they  are  so  numerous  that  we  cannot 
count  them.  Their  size  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  niim« 
bers.  They  are,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle lung;  and  they  more  frequently  occur  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right.  They  are  met  with  most  commonly  in  subjects  under  six  years 
of  age. 

Partial  lobular  pneumonia  is  much  less  circumscribed  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  There  is  no  distinct  limit  between  the  healthy  and 
diseased  portions.  In  extent,  the  disease  very  generally  exceeds  the 
mammelonnated.  Its  form  ig  not  always  regular.  The  diseased  por- 
tions may  throughout  have  reached  the  second  stage,  or  at  the  centre 
alone,  the  circumference  being  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  last  case, 
the  circumference  may  be  in  contact  with  several  other  parts  of  the 
lung  in  a  diseased  condition,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  an  entire 
lobe  may  present  an  intermixture  of  the  characteristics  of  pneumonia 
in  the  first  and  second  stages.  This  Rilliet  and  Barthez  denominate 
generalized  lobular  pneumonia^  which,  when  it  has  reached  the  third 
degree,  is  strictly  lobar. 

There  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  a 
difference  between  lobar  pneumonia,  and  generalized  partial  pneumo- 
nia. Although  in  both  there  is  a  union  of  the  several  stages,  yet  they 
are  differently  disposed.  Thus,  in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia,  when 
the  inflammation  commences  at  the  base,  it  successively  invades  the 
superior  portions  of  the  lung,  and  while  the  base  passes  to  the  second 
stage,  the  superior  portions  are  in  the  first,  and  when  these  last  have 
arrived  at  the  second,  the  first  have  attained  the  third:  in  the  case 
of  generalized  partial  pneumonia,  many  lobules,  indiscriminately 
disseminated,  become  inflamed  and  finally  unite.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  partial  pneumonia,  in  becoming  general,  does  not  pass  to 
the  third  stage.  But  even  here  we  find  ordinarily  in  the  same  lung, 
or  in  that  of  the  opposite  side,  lobules  in  the  second  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, the  remains  of  well-marked  lobular  pneumonia. 

The  lobular  pneumonia  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
lobar  pneumonia;  partial  and  generalized  lobular  pneumonia  is  more 
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freqnent  than  the  mammelonnated  form ;  partial  pneumonia  is  more 
oommon  than  generalized  pneumonia. 

In  the  great  majority  of  oases  lobular  pneumonia  is  double.  Fre- 
quently the  pneumonia  is  much  more  extensive  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  Thus  it  is  partial  in  one  lung,  generalized  lobular  in  the  other. 
A  luion  of  the  three  forms  of  pneumonia — mammelonnated,  partial, 
and  general— is  often  found  in  the  same  patient.  Mammelonnated 
pneumonia  is  equally  frequent  in  every  portion  of  both  lungs,  while 
generalized  pneumonia  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  inferior  than  the 
superior  lobes.  Partial  pneumonia  is  often  disseminated  through  all 
the  three  lobes ;  it  is  more  frequently  met  with,  however,  in  the  infe- 
rior. Mammelonnated  pneumonia  is  ordinarily  equally  diffused  in 
both  the  right  and  left  lung,  while  generalized  pneumonia  predomi- 
nates in  the  left.  Mammelonnated  pneumonia  is  of  much  more  rare 
oeeurrenoe  beyond  the  sixth  year  than  partial  pneumonia,  while  ge- 
neralized pneumonia  is  still  more  rare  than  the  former  between  the 
Sixth  and  fifteenth  years.     [^Maladies  den  EnfanSy  T.  i.  p.  61.] 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  all  the  changes  in  the  texture  of  the 
longs  described  as  characteristic  of  lobular  pneumonia  are  really  the 
result  of  inflammation.  Hasse,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  refers 
many  of  these  changes  to  the  persistence  of  the  foetal  state  of  the  lung 
•ubsequent  to  birth ;  a  condition  which  J5rg  has  described  under  the 
name  of  atdectMU  pulmonumj  and  has  pointed  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  latter,  and  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  produced  by 
inflammation. 

In  atelectasis,  the  colour  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lung  always 

2 preaches  more  to  a  violet,  their  exterior  appearing  smooth  and 
ining,  contrasting  thus  with  the  dull,  brown-red  surface  of  inflamma- 
tion. In  inflammation,  again,  the  diseased  portions  are  preternaturally 
distended,  whilst  in  atelectasis  they  are  collapsed,  and  inferior  in  vo- 
lome  even  to  the  healthy  texture,  but  susceptible,  provided  the  condi- 
tion has  not  lasted  too  long,  of  artificial  inflation,  and  in  this  manner, 
of  acquiring  a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  In  inflammation,  the  pul- 
Bionary  tissue  is  softened ;  in  atelectasis  it  is  hard,  and  the  cut  surface 
is  smooth,  not  granular.  In  short,  we  have  nothing  like  pneumonia, 
excepting  the  solid,  non- crepitant  mass,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  red  hepatization. 

Views  similar  to  those  of  Hasse  are  adopted  by  Dr.  West  in  his 
▼ery  excellent  monograph  on  the  pneumonia  of  children.  More  re- 
cently, the  subject  has  been  more  minutely  investigated  by  MM.  Bailly 
and  Legendre,  the  results  of  whose  observations  are  published  in  the 
Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  for  February  and  March,  1844.  * 

These  gentlemen  deny  the  inflammatory  nature  of  what  has  been 
^rmed  lobular  pneumonia,  and  refer  it  in  every  instance,  to  a  peculiar 
*tate  of  condensation  of  the  lung,  similar  to  that  of  the  foetal  state. 
It  consists,  they  suppose,  in  an  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
^hieh  may  result  from  the  mere  contractility  of  the  tissues,  or  may 
depend  on  congestion  of  the  vascular  network  exterior  to  the  vesicles, 
^he  former  is  the  simple,  the  latter  the  congestive  form  of  this  affec- 
tion.   The  congestive  form  is  usually  met  with  along  the  posterior 
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border  of  the  langs,  and  generally  accompanies  catarrhal  inflamination 
of  the  vesicles.  In  either  of  these  forms  of  the  foetal  lung^  insafBation 
reproduces,  more  or  less  completely,  the  natural  condition  of  the 
lobules.  Though  occasionally  met  with  unassociated  with  inflam- 
mation, yet,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  this  condition  becomes 
developed  under  the  influence  of  catarrh  and  catarrhal  pneamonia. 
When  unattended  with  catarrh,  and  involving  only  isolated  lobules, 
it  cannot  be  detected  until  after  death,  but  in  the  new- bom  infant 
it  usually  assumes  the  lobar  form,  is  attended  by  the  physical  signs 
of  deficient  respiration,  and  associated  with  the  absence  of  all  signs 
of  constitutional  reaction.  Lobular  pneumonia  has,  they  maintain, 
strictly  speaking,  no  existence;  the  action  of  inflammation  never 
being  confined  to  a  single  lobule.  Partial  pneumonia  would  therefore 
be  a  fitter  term.  Insufflation  does  not  modify  the  patches  of  true  he- 
patization, and  the  bronchi  leading  to  such  hepatized  nodules  are 
exempt  from  catarrh;  two  characters  which  distinguish  partial  pneu- 
monia from  the  lobular  engorgements  of  partial  broncho-pneumonia. 
True  partial  pneumonia,  according  to  MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  is 
by  no  means  common  in  children,  though  when  hepatization  does  occur 
in  those  under  five  years  of  age,  it  almost  always  affects  the  partial 
form.  The  statements,  therefore,  that  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  the  variety  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  infancy  are  correct;  but  almost 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  extreme  frequency  of  lobular  pnea- 
monia at  that  age,  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  foetal  state  of  the 
lung.  Broncho-pneumonia  may  affect  healthy  lobules,  or  those  in  the 
foetal  state.  In  the  latter  case  it  gives  rise  to  appearances  which  have 
led  to  the  supposition  that  these  lobules  were  the  seat  of  a  parenchy- 
matous inflammation.  Dr.  West  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Bailly  and  Legendre  on  many  occasions,  and  fully  substantiates  the 
correctness  of  their  statements. 

Dr.  Fuchs,  in  his  very  excellent  monograph  on  the  Bronchitis  of 
Children,  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1849,  denies  that,  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age  he  has  ever  met  with  an  instance  of  true  pneumonic 
(inflammatory)  condensation,  and  adduces  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
connexion  of  what  has  been  denominated  lobular  pneumonia  with  bron- 
chitis, and  of  its  relation  to  bronchial  obstruction.  This  connexion 
and  relation  has  also  been  ably  illustrated  in  a  treatise  On  the  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  of  Bronchitis,  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Lung  con- 
nected with  Bronchiaf  Obstruction,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  of  Edin- 
burgh, {Edinburgh^  1850,)  who  has  indicated  the  manner  in  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  case  of  bronchitis,  a  collapse  of  the  air-cells  may  occur, 
and  give  rise  to  the  lobular  condensation  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  lungs  of  children  who  have  suffered  from  what  has  been  termed 
broncho-pneumonia. 

The  general  results  to  which  Dr.  Gairdner,  has  been  led  from  a 
careful  series  of  observations  are,  1st,  that  in  all  cases  of  collapse  of 
the  lung,  as  well  in  the  adult  as  in  children,  not  caused  by  external 
pressure,  the  bronchi  have  presented  unequivocal  appearances  of  ob- 
struction ;  2d,  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  instances  of  severe  and  fatal 
bronchitis,  especially  if  the  secretions  had  become  ropy  or  inspissated, 
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more  or  less  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  texture  has  also  been  present — 
thai  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  much  less  amount  of  obstruction 
may  be  attended  with  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  texture,  the  symptoms 
in  such  cases  probably  attracting  little  attention. 

In  reference  to  the  mechanism  and  causes  of  pulmonary  collapse  he 
considers  it  to  be  clear,  from  experiment,  as  well  as  from  pathological 
obeervation,  that  the  most  usual  and  most  direct  effect  of  obstruction, 
or  of  diminished  caliber  of  the  bronchi,  however  caused,  is  not  accu- 
mnlation,  but  diminution  in  quantity,  of  the  air  beyond  the  obstructed 
point.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  inspiratory  power;  but  there  is  also  another  mechanical  condition 
which  comes  into  play  in  producing  collapse  from  obstruction,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  viscid  plug  of  mucus,  which  is  most  commonly,  in 
bronchitis,  the  source  of  this  affection.  This  condition  is  found  in  the 
form  of  the  tubes. 

^The  bronchi  are  a  series  of  gradually  diminishing  cylinders,  di- 
viding, for  the  most  part,  dichotomously.     If  a  plug  of  any  kind,  but 
especially  one  closely  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  tube,  and  possessing 
considerable  tenacity,  be  lodged  in  any  portion  of  such  a  cylinder,  it 
will  move  with  much  more  difiSculty  towards  the  smaller  end,  and  in 
doing  so  will  close  up  the  tapering  tube  much  more  tightly  against 
the  passage  of  air,  than  when  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  into  a 
irider  space."     ''The  consequence  of  this  mechanical  arrangement 
must  inevitably  be,  that  at  every  expiration  a  portion  of  air  will  be 
expelled,  which  in  inspiration  is  not  restored,  partly  owing  to  the  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  inspiratory  force,  and  in  part  to  the  valvular 
setion  of  the  plug.     If  cough  supervene,  the  plug  may  be  entirely  dis- 
lodged from  its  position,  or  expectorated,  the  air  of  course  returning 
freely  into  the  obstructed  part ;  but  if  the  expiratory  force  is  only 
sufficient  slightly  to  displace  the  plug,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  outward 
ptssage  of  air,  the  inspiration  will  again  bring  it  back  to  its  former 
position,  and  the  repetition  of  this  process  must,  after  a  time,  end  in 
perfect  collapse  of  the  portion  of  lung  usually  fed  with  air  by  the  ob- 
structed bronchus."     Considered  as  a  whole,  the  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  pulmonary  collapse,  would  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following :  ^r«f7y,  the  existence  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  which  is  more 
li&ble  to  produce  obstruction  in  proportion  to  its  tenacious  and  viscid 
obtracter;  secondli/^  weakness  or  inefficiency  of  the  inspiratory  power, 
however  caused;  thirdly^  inability  to  cough  and  expectorate,  and  in 
this  manner  to  remove  the  obstructing  mucus.     Of  these  conditions, 
the  first,  according  to  Dr.  Gairdnor,  must  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
^te  exciting  cause,  the  others,  as  predisposing  causes,  co-operating 
^th  the  first,  but  incapable,  without  it,  of  producing  collapse.     He 
^^nsiders  that  the  circumstances  which  produce  inefficiency  of  the  in- 
spiratory act  are  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  usually  con- 
^^ng  with  general  debility;  distention  of  the  abdomen,  impeding 
^he descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  and,  finally,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
iiBportance  in  relation  to  this  subject,  want  of  due  resistance  on  the 
P^rt  of  the  thoracic  parietes.     The  full  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  only 
effected  when  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm  is  accompanied  by  the 
20 
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elevation  of  the  ribs  and  widening  of  the  thorax;  and  if  the  bones  of 
the  latter  be  very  yielding,  the  external  muscles  of  inspiration  cannot, 
of  course,  act  eifectively  under  an  obstruction.  This  is  obviously  the 
reason  of  the  greater  tendency  in  children  to  collapse  of  the  lung  as  a 
consequence  of  bronchitis.  The  respiration  of  the  child  is  at  all  times, 
even  in  health,  more  diaphragmatic  than  that  of  the  adult;  and  the 
observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
comparatively  small  dilatation  of  the  thorax  in  children,  particularly 
of  its  lower  part.  When  any  obstruction  exists  to  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  chest,  even  this  small  dilatation  ceases,  and  collapse  of  the  lung 
very  readily  takes  place.  Under  such  circumstances.  Dr.  Rees  (on 
Atelectasis  Pulmonum^  London^  1850)  has  pointed  out  that  in  very 
young  children  the  motions  of  the  chest  are  absolutely  reversed,  and 
instead  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  being  accompanied  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest,  the  ribs  give  way  beneath  the  exhaustion  caused 
by  it  within  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  bend  inwards  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  collapsed  lung  in  inspiration.  This  altered  movement 
of  the  chest  in  infants  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Rees  as  pathognomonic  of 
atelectasis.  It  is  also  a  prolific  source  of  that  permanent  deformity  of 
the  chest  which,  in  the  early  years  of  life,  is  often  ascribed,  with  too 
little  discrimination,  to  rickets.^ 

The  origin  of  the  minute  abscesses  which  so  often  occur  in  the  por- 
tions of  lung  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hepatization  from  lobular 
pneumonia.  Dr.  Gairdner  thus  explains:  When  pus  accumulates  in  the 
central  bronchi  of  a  collapsed  lobule,  the  evacuation  of  that  pus  is  pre- 
vented from  occurring,  firstly,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
piratory vis  a  tergo;  and  secondly,  from  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
thickened  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretion,  closing  up  the  bronchus 
in  front.  The  coats  of  the  ultimate  bronchi,  therefore,  softened  and 
injured  by  disease,  gradually  give  way  to  ulceration,  and  the  pus, 
which  thus  accumulates  in  still  larger  quantity,  may  at  first  scarcely 
be  circumscribed,  but  soon  begins  to  be  surrounded  by  a  false  mem- 
brane exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  abscess  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  continuity  of  the  membrane  with  that  of  the  original  bron- 
chus may  be  either  maintained  from  its  first  formation,  or  it  may  be 
secondarily  established. 

It  is  asserted  by  M.  Bouchut,  that  even  true  hepatization  may  be 
removed  by  insufflation:  in  this,  however,  he  is  decidedly  wrong. 
The  hepatized  portion  may  sometimes  be  made  to  assume  a  brighter 
colour,  but  not  to  resume  the  texture  of  healthy  lung,  as  is  the  case 
with  lung  in  the  foetal  state.  Dr.  Gairdner  remarks,  however,  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  inflation  alone  is  applicable  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  presence  or  absence  of  true  hepatization  in  those  mixed 
cases  in  which  alone  there  is  any  difiiculty.  For  he  has  observed  that 
while  the  partially  hepatized  lung  may  be  inflated  when  the  affection 
is  recent;  in  the  uncomplicated  forms  of  pulmonary  collapse,  complete 
inflation  is  often  very  difficult  or  impossible  after  the  collapsed  state 
has  been  of  some  duration.     In  fact,  the  lung  then  begins  to  undergo 

J  Gairdner,  op.  cit,  pp.  83,  34. 
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a  modification  in  its  nutrition  and  stractare,  which  ultimately  leads  to 
permanent  atrophy. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  the  lobar  pneumonia  of  childreYi  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  same  disease  in  adults;  it  is  unnecessary 
for  US,  therefore,  to  detail  them  here.  We  meet  with  the  evidences 
of  inflammation  in  the  stage  of  engorgement  and  hepatization,  both 
red  and  gray,  these  lesions  proceeding  ordinarily  from  the  base  to  the 
sammit.  The  termination  in  abscess  is  rarely  met  with.  The  disease 
18  most  generally  confined  to  one  lung,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  right  than  in  the  left.  It  is  most  generally  accompanied  with 
plenritia,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Beside  the  lesions  already  described,  there  are  others  which  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  of  pneumonia.     Portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  lung  are  found  to  be  without  crepitation,  de- 
pressed, soft,  and  flaccid.     Their  colour  is  violet,  or  pale  red,  marked 
by  white  lines  disposed  in  lozenges  or  squares,  which  designate  the 
lobes.     Their  section  presents  a  smooth  surface,  of  a  red  colour,  and 
somewhat  firm  texture,  resembling  a  portion  of  muscle.     When  pressed 
tbey  give  discharge  to  a  serous,  bloody  fluid,  without  any  mixture 
of  air.     The  carnified  portion  is  often  found  around  the  lower  edge 
of  one  of  the  lungs,  or  it  may  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  one 
lobe,  or  the  individual  lobule^.     It  is  as  frequent  in  one  lung  as  in  the 
other,  and  is  very  generally  confined  to  one. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  character  of  this 
lesion;  the  supposed  carnification  is  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  merely 
portions  of  persisting  fcetal  lung.  True  carnification  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thes  refer  to  the  effects  of  inflammation,  and  in  this  opinion  Dr.  West 
would  seem  to  coincide,  and,  we  believe,  very  properly. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  from  a  simple  injection  with  increased 
mucous  secretion,  to  a  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  with  purulent  effusion 
or  the  formation  of  false  membrane,  is  a  common  complication  of 
pneomonia.  It  is  very  generally  confined  to  the  smaller  bronchial 
ftmifications. 

Pleurisy  is  also  a  frequent  complication  of  pneumonia,  and  is  often 
of  a  very  intense  degree.  Emphysema  of  the  lung  is  not  unfrequent- 
lymet  with;  its  extent  is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  extent  of  the 
pQeumonic  and  bronchial  affections,  their  violence,  and  the  amount  of 
^yspncoa  with  which  they  are  attended.  It  generally  occupies  the 
•UBjinit  of  the  organ,  or  its  sharp  edge.  It  is  commonly  double;  when 
on  one  side  only  it  is  confined  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and  is  here  al- 
^»J8  most  considerable. 

By  a  few  writers,  lobular  pneumonia  was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
ohildren  under  five  years  of  age;  but  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
"est,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  others,  it  has  been  shown  that  al- 
tQOQgh  more  frequent,  perhaps,  in  young  children,  lobular  pneumonia 
^»J,  nevertheless,  occur  at  any  period  of  childhood ;  a  fact  which  our 
own  observations  very  fully  confirm.  It  has  been  asserted  that  pneu- 
''Jonia  in  children  under  five  years  is  invariably  preceded  by  bronchi- 
^i*.  The  result  of  the  more  recent  researches  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
bas  convinced  them  that  lobar  pneumonia,  without  bronchitis,  occurs 
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more  frequently  in  children  under  five  years  than  they  supposed  in 
1838,  the  date  of  their  first  publication;  that  lobular  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  much  more  frequent  than  simple  lobular  pneumonia;  but  that 
it  is  incontestable  that  lobular  pneumonia,  mammelonnated,  partial  or 
generalized,  may  exist  in  children  without  bronchitis;  and,  finally, 
that  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  lungs  is,  in  some  cases, 
simultaneous. 

The  lobular  form  of  pneumonia,  including  under  this  term  the  cases 
of  pulmonary  collapse  consequent  upon  bronchitic  inflammation,  is  not 
only  the  most  frequent  during  childhood,  but  it  is  also  the  most  seri- 
ous. Lobar  pneumonia,  when  it  occupies  onlyvone  lung,  and  occurs 
in  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years,  whose  health  has  not  been 
impaired  by  previous  disease,  unless  complicated  by  some  secondary 
afiection,  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease,  if  a  judicious  course  of  treatment 
be  commenced  with  in  its  early  stages.  Its  serious  character  is  great- 
ly enhanced  by  its  being  complicated  with  certain  other  diseases. 
The  most  common  of  these  are  measles,  hooping-cough,  chronic  ente- 
ritis, and  small-pox.  The  most  fatal  of  its  complications  is  that  with 
measles,  and  perhaps  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  with 
small-pox. 

Pneumonia  in  children  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  causes  which 
ordinarily  give  rise  to  bronchitis.  It  is^consequently,  most  prevalent 
during  spring,  autumn,  and  winter — and  among  the  children  of  those 
classes  who  are  most  liable  to  be  exposed  to  cold  or  to  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature.  Cases,  however,  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  comparatively  seldom  during  those  months  the  temperature 
of  which  is  mild  and  equable. 

The  disease  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  most  frequently  in  boys.  Of 
245  cases  which  are  noticed  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  150  occurred  in 
boys  and  95  in  girls;  in  118  observed  by  Dr.  West,  65  were  in  boys, 
and  53  in  girls;  and  in  184  cases,  of  which  an  accurate  account  has 
been  kept  by  ourselves,  96  were  in  boys  and  88  in  girls.  In  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  deaths  from  pneumonia,  872  were  in  boys,  and  743  in  girls. 

Pneumonia  is  very  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  child,  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  interval.  Of  seventy-eight  children  who  came  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  West,  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  31  are  reported  to 
have  had  previous  attacks,  namely,  21,  once;  4  twice;  2  four  times; 
and  4  several  times,  the  exact  number  of  attacks  not  being  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  children  must  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, governed  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  The 
employment  of  blood-letting,  particularly  by  cups  or  leeches,  will  very 
generally  be  found  beneficial ;  and  in  children  over  three  years  of  age, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  when  carried  to  a  proper  extent, 
it  will  not  only  greatly  and  promptly  relieve  the  dyspnoea  and  cough, 
but  have  a  tendency  to  materially  shorten  the  duration  of  the  attack. 
In  young  children  leeches  or  cups  to  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  chest, 
or  between  the  scapulae,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  will,  in  ge- 
neral, sufiSce;  but  in  older  children,  whenever  it  can  be  effected,  we 
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should  prefer,  in  seyere  cases  of  pneumonia,  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
which  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  produce  a  more  decided  impres- 
aion  upon  the  disease,  than  the  more  gradual  abstraction  of  blood  bj 
leeches  or  cups.  The  propriety  of  repeating  the  bleeding  must  be 
left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner:  when  the  first  bleed- 
ing has  been  well-timed,  and  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  a  second 
will  not  generally  be  required.  Whenever,  however,  the  leading 
symptoms,  particularly  the  dyspnoea,  continue  with  little  abatement, 
we  should  never  hesitate  to  repeat  the  bleeding,  either  from  the  arm, 
or  by  leeches  or  cups,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  remaining 
symptoms,  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  strength  remain- 
ing. It  is,  however,  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack  alone,  that  we 
are  to  expect  any  very  decided  advantage  from  blood-letting;  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  seldom  beneficial  or  admis- 
Bible;  though  we  have  occasionally  met  with  cases  that  had  existed 
several  days,  in  which  the  cautious  application  of  cups  between  the 
Bhonlders  has  been  attended  with  very  marked  relief. 

In  all  cases  the  exhibition  of  some  mucilaginous  drink,  in  small 
portions,  and  at  short  intervals,  will  be  found  to  abate,  very  sensibly, 
the  cough,  and  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  fauces,  which,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  is  often  a  harassing  symptom.  A  solution  of 
gom,  or  the  mucilage  of  the  slippery-elm  bark,  or  pith  of  sassafras 
sweetened,  will  be  the  best  we  can  employ. 

By  many  physicians,  the  employment  of  tartarized  antimony,  in 
large  doses,  has  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  oc- 
curring in  children,  as  in  that  of  adults,  either  in  conjunction  with 
blood-letting,  or  as  the  sole  remedy;  and  cases  have  been  published  by 
Guersent  and  others  in  proof  of  its  efficacy.  M.  Ilerard,  in  a  paper 
pablished  in  L' Union  Midlcale^  Nos.  127,  131,  considers  that  tartar 
emetic,  in  large  doses,  should  be  regarded  as  almost  the  exclusive  re- 
DJedy  in  children  over  two  years  of  age;  although,  in  exceptional  cases, 
one  or  two  emissions  of  blood  or  a  blister  may  be  required.  He  does 
Dot  believe  that  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
We  said  to  result  from  the  continued  administration  of  tartar  emetic 
to  young  children,  are  of  so  common  occurrence  as  has  been  supposed. 
In  thirty-one  cases  of  pneumonia  in  children  treated  exclusively  by 
'wge  doses  of  tartar  emetic  by  MM.  Baudelocque  and  Blache,  in  the 
Hospital  for  Infants  in  Paris,  seven  died;  of  these,  two  fell  victima  to 
tubercular  pneumonia,  and  in  the  other  five,  lobular  pneumonia  was 
^wj  extensive.  This  form  of  pneumonia  Dr»  Herard  considers  as  far 
les3  amenable  to  tartar  emetic  than  the  lobar,  while  cases  of  broncho- 
Pneumonia,  occurring  in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  are  gene- 
f*lly  far  more  efficaciously  treated  by  emetics  than  by  antimony  given 
^D  contra-stimulant  doses.  The  rapidity  with  which  convalescence 
^kes  place,  is,  he  remarks,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  advantageous 
'^ults  of  the  use  of  antimony.  Given  as  an  emetic,  in  the  commence- 
'^^nt  of  severe  cases,  we  have  often  derived  advantage  from  the  em- 
ployment of  tartarized  antimony ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been 
^w  experience  of  others.  In  young  infants,  we  have  never  employed 
tte  remedy  in  any  form,  believing  it  to  be,  at  best,  one  of  doubtful 
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propriety  at  this  period  of  life ;  but  in  the  pneumonia  of  older  childreDf 
we  have  repeatedly  given  it  in  divided  doses,  subsequently  to  bleeding, 
and  often  with  very  great  benefit. 

In  the  cases  occurring  in  infants  under  three  years  of  age,  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  combined  with  calomel,  may  be  given ;  it  is  a 
remedy,  with  the  effects  of  which  we  have  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased. 
In  numerous  instances,  we  have  combined  with  it  a  small  portion  of 

fowdered  digitalis,  and  we  think  not  without  very  decided  advantage.^ 
n  many  cases,  we  may  add  to  the  mucilaginous  drinks  of  the  patient 
a  small  quantity  of  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  the  tincture  of 
hyoscyamus.'  This  will  often  be  found,  after  blood-letting,  to  aid  very 
materially  in  allaying  the  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  general  restlessness. 
If  the  calomel  should  purge,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  this  may  be  ob- 
viated by  combining  it  with  a  portion  of  Dover's  powder. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  iy.  ad  yj.  *  R. — Mucil.  G.  aoaoisB,  giv. 

Ipecac,  gr.  iij. — iv.  Vin.  ipecac,  gj. 

PuIt.  digitalis,  gr.  iij. — It. — "M.  Tinct.  byoscyami,  a;j. 

f.  chart  No.  xij.  Sacch.  alb.  pur.  gig. — M. 

One  to  be  given  every  three  hours.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two,  three 

or  fonr  boars,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  infant 

In  the  commencement  of  pneumonia,  if  the  bowels  of  the  child  are 
costive  or  torpid,  it  is  proper  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  to 
be  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil;  or,  in  robust  chil- 
dren, over  three  years  of  age,  by  a  dose  of  equal  parts  of  magnesia  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  Subsequently,  the  bowels  should  be  preserved 
regularly  open  by  enemata,  or  occasional  doses  of  some  mild  purga- 
tive; a  grain  of  calomel,  with  half  a  grain  each  of  ipecacuanha  and 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  administered  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  will 
usually  effect  this  object.  Costiveness  is  not,  however,  very  common 
in  the  pneumonia  of  children ;  an  opposite  condition  of  the  bowels  is 
a  more  frequent  and  troublesome  symptom. 

Blisters  are  remedies  from  which  much  advantage  will  be  derived 
in  most  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  children.  In  violent 
cases,  or  in  those  attended  with  much  febrile  excitement,  they  should 
not  be  applied  until  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  been  abated  by 
direct  depletion,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  produce  a  general  redness  of  the  skin:  when  re- 
moved, they  should  be  immediately  replaced  by  an  emollient  cataplasm. 
In  slight  cases,  a  weak  sinapism  may  be  employed,  instead  of  a  blister: 
a  very  good  one  consists  of  a  thick  slice  of  bread,  dipped  in  vinegar, 
and  lightly  sprinkled  with  powdered  mustard. 

Warm  pediluvia,  with  the  addition  of  mustard,  or  sinapised  hip 
baths,  produce  always  a  favourable  revulsion  from  the  lungs,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  treatment  of  the  pneumonia  of  children. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  somewhat  abated,  we 
have  found  great  advantage  from  the  administration  of  small  doses  of 
calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  every  three  hours. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  compound  honey  of  squill  may  be 
administered;  given  in  divided  doses  throughout  the  day,  it  forms  an 
excellent  expectorant  in  cases  of  children. 
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Dr.  West  speaks  highly  of  mercurial  inunction  in  stuhborn  cases. 
Under  its  employment,  he  has  seen  recovery  to  take  place  even  where 
circumstances  had  seemed  to  warrant  a  most  unfavourable  prognosis. 
It  is  especially,  he  remarks,  in  cases  of  neglected  pneumonia,  where 
the  time  for  depletion  has  long  gone  by,  the  patient  having  become  ex- 
hausted, and  the  employment  of  calomel  is  forbidden  by  the  presence  of 
diarrhoea,  that  the  full  value  of  mercurial  inunction  is  seen.  Dr.  West 
employs  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm,  rubbed  into  the  thighs 
and  axilla  every  four  hours,  for  children  of  four  years  of  age.  He  has 
never  observed  salivation  to  be  induced  by  it,  but  he  has  seen  the 
qrmptoBiS  of  the  disease  gradually  diminish  in  severity  during  its  em- 
ployment, and  the  solid  lung  become  once  more  permeable  to  air. 

Dr.  Hewitt,  {Med.  Times  and  Qaz.^  1856,)  in  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia occurring  in  young  children,  deprecates  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  debilitating  remedies,  or  the  employment  of  such  thera- 
peutic agents  as  depress  the  strength  of  the  patient,  among  which  he 
enumerates  direct  depletion  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  use  of  tartar 
emetic^  etc.  He  advises  attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the 
child;  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  to  promote  expectoration  and  dislodge 
mucus  from  the  lungs,  with  sinapisms  to  the  chest,  with  small  doses  of 
the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  at  stated  intervals,  regulated  by  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  together  with  frictions  over  the  surface  of  the  chest 
with  olive  oil  frequently  repeated,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  expan- 
tton  and  movements  of  the  thorax,  in  order  to  the  complete  distention 
of  the  pulmonary  cells  with  air,  and  the  removal  of  mucus  from  the 
bronchial  ramifications.  Stimulants,  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
etc.,  may  in  certain  cases  be  indicated.  To  the  efiScacy  of  this  treat- 
Bient,  Dr.  Hewitt  bears  testimony  from  the  results  of  an  ample  expe- 
rience. In  many  cases,  however,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  cups, 
either  scarified  or  dry,  will  be  found  advantageous.  The  warm  bath 
18  also  an  excellent  remedy,  and  blisters  to  the  chest,  kept  on  only 
long  enough  to  produce  redness  of  the  skin,  will,  also,  be  often  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  effects. 

In  chronic  cases,  our  chief  depetidence  is  upon  revulsives,  applied 
either  upon  the  chest,  or  upon  the  surface  generally,  and  perhaps  upon 
a  judicious  mercurial  course,  particularly  by  inunction. 

When  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  great  exhaus- 
tion, with  symptoms  of  impending  suffocation,  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
Ammonia  has  been  strongly  recommended  ;^  but,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

*  R. — Decoct.  Senegse,  ^iij. 

Carb.  ammoniiB,  ^j.  ad  3J8S. 
Sacch.  alb.  gij. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  in  severe  cases,  our  chief  hopes  of  a  favour- 
able termination  must  be  founded  upon  an  early  detection  of  the  true 
character  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  judicious  employment,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  of  bleeding,  and  the  other  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms.    After  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  texture  of  the 
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lungs,  we  can  do  but  little  beyond  moderating  the  more  pressing 
symptoms. 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  in  the  early  period  of  the  more  acute  cases, 
should  be  confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  plain  mucilaginous  fluids,  or 
whey;  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  however,  after  the  violence  of  the 
disease  has  been  subdued,  plain  water  gruel,  arrow- root,  or  tapioca^ 
may  be  allowed.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants,  they  should  be 
always  taken  from  the  breast,  and  the  mother's  milk  given  to  them  in 
moderate  quantities  by  means  of  a  spoon,  as  well  to  prevent  their 
stomach  from  being  overloaded,  as  to  guard  against  the  mischievous 
eifects  of  the  violent  exertion  of  the  respiratory  function  in  tucking. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  the  patient  should  be  kept  of  a  comfort- 
able, uniform  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  purity  of  the  air 
should  be  secured  by  proper  ventilation,  and  a  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  patient  should  be  placed  always  in  a  half-recum- 
bent posture,  in  order  to  render  the  respiration  more  easy,  and  to 
prevent  the  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the  stasis  of  fluids 
in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  West  has  given  another  very  important  precaution  that  should 
never  be  neglected,  which  is,  when  the  disease  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  or  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  the  lungs,  to  move 
the  little  patient  with  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness,  lest  convulsions 
should  be  brought  on.  He  has  known  instances  in  which  children 
have  been  seized  with  convulsions  immediately  on  being  lifted  some- 
what hastily  from  bed,  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 

After  convalescence  is  fully  established,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  in  mild  dry  weather,  may  be  taken  with  great  propriety,  but  for 
a  long  period,  the  utmost  care  should  be  observed,  by  appropriate 
clothing,  and  other  precautionary  measures,  to  guard  the  patient  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp ;  and  while  a  gradual  improvement  is  made 
in  his  diet,  rich,  indigestible,  and  irritating  food  must  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  excess  in  the  use  of  the  articles  which  are  allowed. 


Having  alluded,  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  that  condition  of  the 
lung  which  has  been  denominated  by  Jorg,  Atelectasis  Pdlmonum,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  disease,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  met  with  that  gentleman's 
work,  Die  Fbtualange  in  gehornen  kinde. 

The  disease  consists  in  a  compression  or  obliteration,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  but  especially  the  inferior 
lobes  of  one  or  both  lungs,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  remaining 
lobes.  It  is  usually  most  extensive  in  the  right  lung.  The  portion 
of  the  lung  in  which  the  obliteration  of  the  cells  exists,  is  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  of  a  dark  red  or  violet  hue, 
and  neither  by  incision  nor  pressure  is  any  crepitation  produced.  It 
presents,  when  incised,  a  smooth  red  surface,  from  which  a  bloody 
serum  may  be  squeezed,  but  in  which  no  air  bubbles  can  be  detected; 
when  separated  from  the  sound  tissue,  and  placed  in  water,  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  When  the  diseased  portions  are  artificially  inflated, 
the  cells  become  dilated,  and  they  assume  the  same  condition  as  the 
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sorroundiDg  parts.  This  condensation  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  from 
compression  of  the  air-cells,  is  not  produced  by  either  inflammation 
or  effusion,  but  is  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration,  which  prevents 
the  air  from  penetrating  and  distending  all  the  cells  of  the  lungs ;  the 
parts  affected,  consequently,  retain  the  colour  and  density  of  the 
foetal  lung,  and  sink  when  placed  in  water.  In  infants  who  had  died 
of  atelectasis,  Jorg  invariably  found  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  heart 
Btill  open:  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  Hasse,  who,  however,  very  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  the  patulence  of  the  foramen  is  not  uncommon  at 
the  age  at  which  death  from  atelectasis  occurs. 

The  causes  assigned  for  this  affection  are,  a  very  rapid  and  easy 
delivery,  or  too  strong  compression  of  the  head  of  the  child  during 
parturition; — both  of  which  circumstances  are  common  causes  of  as- 
phyxia in  new-born  infants; — or,  when  respiration  does  take  place, 
they  prevent  it  from  being  sufficiently  full  to  dilate  the  whole  of  the 
texture  of  the  lungs,  and,  hence,  give  rise  to  the  disease  under  con- 
Bideration. 

The  affection  is  especially  characterized  by  an  imperfect,  short, 
uixious,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  or  intermittent  respira- 
tion; a  feeble,  plaintive  cry,  difficulty  of  sucking,  an  imperfect  eleva- 
tion of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  often  a  livid  or  blue  colour,  with  cold- 
Bess,  of  the  surface,  a  weak,  languid  pulse,  and  symptoms  of  general 
prostration.  In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  respiration,  and  im- 
peded circulation,  nutrition  is  always  impaired,  and  hence,  if  the  child 
Barvive,  it  becomes  emaciated,  and  cannot  bear  the  slightest  motion 
or  exercise.  In  some  cases  congestion  of  the  brain  is  produced,  and 
convulsions;  or,  from  the  violence  of  the  respiratory  efforts,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

The  endeavour  of  the  obstetrician  should  be,  as  early  after  delivery 
as  possible  to  induce  in  the  infant  a  deep,  full,  vigorous  inspiration; 
for,  if  the  respiration  be  allowed  to  continue  weak,  and  the  lungs  to 
be  but  imperfectly  expanded,  the  infant  seldom  survives  for  any  length 
of  time.     The  mouth  of  the  infant  should,  therefore,  be  cleared  of  any 
mucas  that  may  be  present  in  it;  and  by  smart  slaps  upon  the  glutei 
Itmscles,  or  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet,  respiration  will  often 
be  fully  established,  or  we  may  proceed  as  directed  in  the  section  on 
asphyxia.    Rubbing  the  chest  and  back  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  immersion  in  an  aromatic  warm 
bath,  and  repeated  clysters  and  emetics  are  recommended  by  Jorg,  all 
of  which,  however,  arc  of  doubtful  propriety.     Emetics,  and  all  means 
^hich  tend  to  increase  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
itre,  indeed,  strongly  contraindicated  when  the  brain  has  been  injured 
during  labour;  in  these  cases  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  and  stimulants 
"to  the  lower  extremities,  cool  lotions  to  the  head,  and  oven  leeches  to 
the  latter,  will  often  be  found  of  advantage. 

6.— Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  not  an  unfrequent  disease  of  infancy 
^nd  childhood.  It  may  occur  at  any  period,  from  birth  upwards ;  but 
it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  children  over  two  years  of  age.    Ac- 
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cording  to  Billiet  and  Barthez  the  primitive  acute  form  of  the  disease 
is  very  rarely  seen  in  children  under  six  years  of  age.  In  younger 
children,  pleurisy  is  most  generally  a  complication  of  severer  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia,  though  it  may  occasionally  occur  as  an  independent 
disease. 

Mr.  Crisp,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  South  London  Medical  So- 
ciety, {Lancety  January^  1S47,)  has  shown,  however,  that  pleurisy  is 
by  no  means  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  infants  as  is  generally  believed. 
In  forty-one  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  him,  of  children  un- 
der  two  years  of  age — the  greater  number  under  one  year — six  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  were  detected.  In  five  it  was  combined 
with  pneumonia;  in  one  it  was  complicated  with  pericarditis;  in 
another  with  peritonitis  and  hydrocephalus;  in  one  case  only  did  the 
pleura  alone  appear  to  be  affected. 

Although  in  some  instances  the  disease  is  more  difficult  of  detee- 
tion  in  young  children  than  in  the  adult,  and  is  especially  liable  to 
escape  observation  in  infantile  life,  where  many  valuable  signs,  ob- 
tainable in  patients  of  a  more  advanced  age,  are  wanting;  still,  when 
the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  pleura,  he  believes  it  may 
be  easily  recognised:  even  when  complicated  with  pneumonia,  atten- 
tion to  the  auscultatory  signs  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  existence. 

The  symptoms  observed  by  Mr.  Crisp  in  infantile  pleurisy  were: 
great  restlessness,  violent  screaming  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  very 
quick  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  glassy  eye,  dry,  unfrequent  cough;  the 
head  thrown  back,  and  great  apparent  pain  on  placing  the  child  erect. 
On  auscultation  a  dry,  rubbing  sound  was  heard.  Many  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  present  in  other  diseases,  as  in  pneumonia,  thus  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis;  but  when  the  dry,  rubbing 
sound  is  heard,  with  frequent  screaming,  and  an  apparent  increase  of 
pain  on  elevating  the  head,  he  considers  the  existence  of  pleurisy  to 
be  pretty  clearly  indicated.  If,  in  addition,  mucous  and  crepitating 
rhonchi  are  heard,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  serous  membrane 
is  inflamed,  the  diagnosis  is  more  obscure;  but  the  disease  may  still 
be  recognised  by  careful  investigation. 

In  older  children  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  more  marked  and 
characteristic.  The  disease  generally  commences  with  a  chill,  in 
some  cases  slight,  in  others  more  severe,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by 
more  or  less  febrile  reaction;  the  skin  being  usually  dry  and  hot,  the 
face  flushed,  and  the  pulse  frequent,  full  and  strong.  To  these  symp- 
toms cough,  dyspnoea,  and  acute  pain  of  some  portion  of  the  chest  are 
soon  added.  In  many  cases  there  is  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  and 
sometimes  pain  of  the  head.  The  respiration  is  short,  quick,  and 
somewhat  oppressed;  the  oppression  being  aggravated  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

Breathing  is  performed  chiefly. by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles and  diaphragm;  the  motion  of  the  chest  being  instinctively  re- 
strained by  ihe  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  attendant  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs;  sometimes  each  inspiration  gives  rise  to  a  sharp 
cry  or  moan,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  indicative  of  suffering. 
The  cough  is  at  first  short,  dry,  and  stifled;  it  is  generally  increased 
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when  the  child  is  lying  down,  and  more  so  when  lying  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  When  both  pleurae  are  affected  the  only  position 
in  which  ease  can  be  obtained  is  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  and 
Bhoulders  elevated. 

Pain  is  generally  complained  of,  and  usually  referred  to  one  side  or 
other  of  the  thorax — sometimes  to  both.  The  pain  is  increased  by 
the  cough  and  on  inspiration ;  and  when  intense,  gives  to  the  coun- 
tenance that  peculiar  contraction  which  is  the  common  expression  of 
suffering  in  young  children. 

If  the  disease  is  arrested  in  its  first  stages,  the  pain  and  dyspnoea 
generally  abate ;  the  last,  as  well  as  the  fever,  often  entirely  disap- 
pearing. The  cough,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  becomes  more  moist, 
^nd  a  little  viscid  mucus  is  often  raised  by  it:  expectoration,  however, 
seldom  attends  upon  pleurisy,  unless  when  this  is  complicated  with 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

When  pleurisy  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  acute  disease  in  young 
infants,  its  onset  is  occasionally  marked  by  an  attack  of  convulsions 
or  of  suffocation,  and  in  older  children,  by  acute  pain  of  the  thorax. 
^he  dyspnoea  and  acceleration  of  pulse  are  often  very  considerable. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  when  properly  treated  at  its  onset,  is 
enerally  short,  and  its  termination  favourable.  When  accompanied 
ith  bronchial  or  pneumonic  inflammation,  it  is  somewhat  diflicult  to 
certain,  with  precision,  either  its  commencement  or  termination.  In 
^ucb  cases  it  is  usually  very  acute,  and  terminates  much  more  prompt- 
ly than  when  it  occurs  alone. 

Pleurisy  may  assume  a  very  chronic  form,  and  is  then  marked,  at 
first,  with  very  obscure  symptoms.  There  is  some  degree  of  pain  in 
"^he  side — often  a  slight  fever,  with  evening  exacerbations.  A  copious 
effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity  takes  place,  and  the  form  of  the  chest 
\>ecomes,  in  consequence,  changed.  The  patient  loses  his  appetite,  be- 
comes pale,  languid,  and  emaciated ;  evening  exacerbations  of  fever,  and 
copious  night-sweats  ensue,  and  after  being  reduced,  in  the  course  of 
one  or  several  months,  to  a  state  of  extreme  marasmus,  expires;  or, 
in  more  favourable  cases,  the  fluid  effused  into  the  chest  is  absorbed, 
or  being  evacuated  by  a  surgical  operation,  the  patient  may  recover 
liis  ordinary  health. 

The  physical  signs  of  pleuritis  in  infants  arc  extremely  equivocal. 
According,  however,  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the 
disease,  whatever  is  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  marked  from  its  very 
onset  by  the  presence  of  bronchial  respiration.     It  is  heard  at  first  du- 
ring very  strong  inspirations,  superficial  or  profound,  and  having  a 
J>ecaliar  metallic  tone.     It  is  usually  detected  in  the  posterior  part  of 
"^he  chest  on  a  single  side;  at  first  at  the  superior  portion  of  the  chest, 
Subsequently  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
Scapula,  or  between  the  scapulae.     It  may  disappear  on  the  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  day,  or  it  may  continue  for  a  longer  period,  when  it  is 
Iieard  in  both  the  movements  of  respiration,  or  only  during  expiration 
or  inspiration.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  known  it  to  continue  until 
the  twenty-seventh  day.     In  favourable  cases,  most  generally,  the 
l)ronchial  inspiration  is  replaced,  at  variable  periods,  by  a  feebleness 
of  the  respiratory  murmur,  more  rarely  by  the  friction  sound,  and 
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sometimes  by  the  normal  respiration.  It  is  in  the  more  acate  cases,  in 
which  effusion  probably  occurs  very  promptly,  that  the  bronchial  ex- 
piration is  most  decided ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  is 
slow  in  its  progress,  and  the  effusion  takes  place  gradually,  it  has  been 
entirely  absent.  Bronchial  respiration  is  often  accompanied  with 
segophony,  heard  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  below  the  inter- 
scapular space,  and  at  the  inferior  dorsal  region.  It  may  be  detected 
as  late  as  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease ;  it  sometimes  disappears  and 
again  returns.  It  is  present  only  in  cases  attended  with  serous  effu- 
sion, when  this  is  very  abundant,  or  when  thick  false  membranes  are 
formed.  It  is  often  present  in  infants  of  two  or  three  years,  bat  ia 
more  distinct  in  older  children. 

In  cases  of  subacute  or  chronic  pleurisy,  when  the  effusion  takes 
place  gradually,  and,  as  it  collects,  forces  upwards  the  lung,  or  in 
cases  occurring  in  debilitated  subjects,  with  little  reaction  and  tardy 
respiratory  movements,  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  gradually  ob- 
scured, at  first  at  the  base  of  the  chest,  and  then  higher  and  higher; 
the  obscuration  extending,  finally,  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  at  length  being  lost  entirely.  In  very  acute  cases  the 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  may  occur  at  the  very  onset  of 
the  attack,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  one  side  of  the  chest,  and  very 
soon  the  respiration  can  be  heard  only  at  the  interscapular  region. 
The  obscurity  of  the  respiratory  sound  in  these  cases  disappears  early; 
in  the  more  chronic  cases  it  may  persist  in  some  part  of  the  chest  for 
several  months. 

In  very  acute  cases,  upon  percussion,  the  chest  is  tolerably  sono- 
rous. When  the  disease  is  prolonged  or  is  of  a  chronic  form,  the  dull 
sound  of  the  chest  becomes  more  and  more  considerable,  following  in 
its  march  and  in  its  extent  the  obscuration  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 
In  very  acute  cases  the  dulness  will  disappear,  sometimes  very  sud- 
denly, at  the  same  time  that  the  respiratory  sound  becomes  perfectly 
free. 

When  the  chest  is  inspected  the  ribs  of  the  side  on  which  the  effu- 
sion has  taken  place  will  be  found  to  be  confined  in  their  movements, 
while  the  intercostal  spaces  are  enlarged.  When  the  effusion  is  very 
considerable  the  chest  on  that  side  is  more  or  less  dilated. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  when  a  pleuritic 
attack  occurs  in  a  child  labouring  under  hepatization  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lung,  all  the  abnormal  sounds  that  were  perceived  at  the 
level  of  the  diseased  point  become  considerably  exaggerated,  and  the 
sonorosity  disappears.  This  occurs,  however,  only  in  cases  sufficiently 
extensive  and  profound,  to  prevent  the  lung  from  collapsing.  Thus  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  if  an  entire  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
succeeds  the  symptoms  of  a  well-determined  pneumonia,  the  hepatiza- 
tion was  of  slight  extent,  and  but  little  profound;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bronchial  expiration,  the  resonance  of  the  voice,  and 
the  dulness  of  the  chest  are  suddenly  increased,  the  pneumonia,  to 
which  the  pleuritic  effusion  has  just  been  added,  occupies  a  large  ex- 
tent both  in  depth  and  surface.     {Maladies  dcs  Enfans^  T.  i.  148.) 

Upon  examination,  after  death,  the  appearances  discovered  are :  ad- 
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liesioiis  of  tho  pleara,  more  or  less  recent;  the  pleura  covered,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  yellowish  lymph,  forming,  in  some  cases, 
a  coating  of  considerable  thickness ;  effusions  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleara  of  a  serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  or  of  serum  mixed  with  nu- 
merous small  flakes  of  lymph.     The  serum  is,  sometimes,  perfectly 
transparent,  but  at  others  is  troubled  and  more  or  less  opaque.     The 
fluid  secretions  usually  occupy  the  most  depending  portions  of  the 
pleural  cavity;  they  are  occasionally  collected  in  separate  cavities 
foraied  by  recent  false  membranes  or  adhesions  of  the  pleura.     The 
most  common  lesion  met  with  after  death  from  pleurisy  is  unquestionably 
false  membranes ;  they  usually  cover  the  costal  pleura,  often  the  pul- 
TDooary,  and  frequently  both.     In  some  instances  the  pleura  is  stud- 
ded with  numerous  small  red  points,  arising  from  ecchymoses  beneath 
^lie  membrane ;  we  have  observed  this  occasionally  upon  the  costal 
pleora,  but  more  frequently  upon  that  of  the  lungs.     The  pleura  is 
ot  nnfrequently  thickly  studded  with  minute  tubercles,  the   lungs 
enerally  being  in  a  similar  condition:  we  have  met  with  tubercles  of 
lie  pleura,  however,  where  none  existed  in  the  lungs. 

The  inflammation  is  most  commonly  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
liest,  but  may  affect  both.  It  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  than  on 
~  e  left  side.  According  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthcz, 
hen  the  pleurisy  complicates  pneumonia  it  is,  however,  more  fre- 
liently  on  the  left  than  on  the  right. 
As  a  primitive  disease,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  boys  than  in 
^irls.  It  is  a  common  complication  of  pneumonia;  often,  however,  it 
^9  in  such  cases  of  little  intensity,  though  in  others  it  assumes  as  seri- 
^>ii8  a  character  as  the  accompanying  pulmonary  inflammation.  It  is  a 
^x*equent  complication  of  rheumatism,  scarlatina,  and  Bright's  disease. 
Xt  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  spring,  autumn,  and  winter,  than 
^H  summer,  or  seasons  of  moderate,  equable  temperature. 

Pleurisy  is  not,  of  itself,  a  very  fatal  disease,  and  is  readily  con- 
"^rolled  by  an  appropriate  treatment.  We  have  never  seen  a  case  in 
'^hich  the  disease  terminated  fatally  in  its  acute  stage.  Even  when 
^^tensive  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  this  will 
often  be  entirely  absorbed,  if  it  consists  chiefly  of  serum;  but  when 
purulent,  it  frequently  produces  considerable  uneasiness  and  suffering, 
'^nd,  sooner  or  later,  causes  the  death  of  the  patient.  When  extensive 
adhesions  occur  between  the  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonalis,  in  chronic 
Oases,  a  very  marked  contraction  of  the  chest  takes  place,  on  the  side 
o^  which  the  adhesions  exist,  productive,  when  of  any  extent,  of  de- 
cided deformity. 

In  cases  where  copious  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  has  taken 
I>lace,  the  lung  is  more  or  less  pressed  upwards,  and  its  functions  im- 
peded.    If,  after  this  has  existed  for  some  time,  a  rapid  absorption  of 
"^he  effused  fluid  takes  place,  the  lung  not  expanding  with  suflScient  ce- 
lerity to  fill  the  chest,  the  ribs  will  consequently  contract  upon  the 
Compressed  lung,  and  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  chest  will  be  pro- 
^^ced.     This  deformity  often  disappears  during  the  growth  of  the 
oliiid — though  occasionally  it  may  exist,  to  a  certain  extent,  throughout 
life. 

Of  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  but  little  need  be  said,  as  it  differs  in 
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no  important  particular  from  that  proper  in  cases  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia.  The  remedy  upon  which  the  chief  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  is  blood-letting,  early  employed,  and  carried  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  produce  a  decided  impression  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Precisely  the  same  remarks  that  were  made  in  relation  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  are  applicable  to  the  dis- 
ease before  us.  In  young  children,  a  few  leeches  to  the  chest,  followed 
by  soft  warm  cataplasms,  will  often  produce  a  very  decided  abatement 
of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  bowels  should 
be  freely  opened  by  a  purgative  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  kept  in  a  regular  condition  by  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  and  calomel  repeated  daily. 

In  the  latter  period  of  childhood,  when  pleurisy  is  most  apt  to  occur 
independently  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  tartarized  antimony, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  nitre,  will  often  be  found  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  blood-letting,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.^ 
The  tartarized  antimony,  combined  with  nitre  and  calomel,*  is  parti- 
cularly advantageous  in  those  cases  in  which,  after  blood-letting,  the 
skin  remains  hot  and  dry,  and  the  cough  short  and  frequent.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  the  warm  hip-bath  and  warm  pediluvia  act  be- 
neficially. 

*  R. — Nitrat.  potassee,  3J.  '  R. — Nitrat.  potassie,  33. 

Tart.  ant.  gr.  g.  Tnrt  ant.  gr.  j. 

Aquae,  5! v.  Calomel,  gr.  iv. — M.  f.  chart  No.  x^. 

Saccb.  alb.  gij. — M.  One  to  be  given,  mixed   in  sugar   and 

A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  every  two  or  three      water,  every  three  hours, 
hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  subdued  by  direct 
depletion,  a  blister  to  the  chest,  as  directed  in  cases  of  pneumonia, 
will,  often,  very  promptly  relieve  the  cough,  pain,  and  dyspnoea.  Un- 
der the  same  circumstances  that  blisters  become  proper,  considerable 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  small  doses  of  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  particularly  in  the  evening;  when  well-timed,  nothing 
will  be  found  more  efi'ectually  to  relieve  the  cough  and  restlessness,  and 
promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  cutaneous  exhalants,  particularly  if, 
at  the  same  time,  a  warm  pediluvium  be  employed. 

When  effusion  to  any  extent  has  occurred  within  the  chest,  and  the 
fluid  is  not  speedily  removed,  after  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  has 
been  subdued,  its  presence  being  indicated  by  auscultation  as  well  as 
by  the  inability  of  the  child  to  assume  a  recumbent  posture  without 
experiencing  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  cough,  small  doses  of  calomel, 
squill,  and  digitalis,'  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  will  often  cause 
the  eff'used  fluid  to  be  absorbed.  In  some  cases  a  combination  of  di- 
gitalis and  bi-tartrate  of  potassa,*  or  a  mixture  of  the  syrup  and  oxymel 
of  squill,*  with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  will  prove  highly  efficacious. 

'  R. — Pulv.  scillie,  gr.  iij.  ad.  iv.         *  R. — Bi-tart.  potass,  ^iij. 

Calomel,  gr.  iij.  Pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  iv. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  xy. 

Digitalis,  gr.  iij. — M.  f.  chart  No.  xy.     One  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

^  R. — Syrup,  scillic,  ,^vj. 
Oxy.  scilla?,  ^ij. 
Spir.  teth.  nitr.  ^vy — M. 
Dose,  twenty-five  drops,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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The  same  roles  are  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  pa- 
tient as  were  directed  in  pneumonia. 

In  chronic  pleuritis,  our  chief  remedies  are  a  mild  unirritating  diet, 

composed  principally  of  the  farinacea  and  milk,  counter-irritants  to  the 

parietes  of  the  chest,  and  internally,  calomel  in  small  doses,  combined 

wilh  some  of  the  diuretics,  of  which,  perhaps,  digitalis  and  squill  are 

the  best,  though  occasionally  the  tincture  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis 

^11  be  found  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  these  cases,  in  the  dose  of 

from  two  to  ten  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  repeated  three 

times  a  day.    In  some  cases  mercurial  inunction,  employed  in  the  same 

xnaoner  as  was  directed  in  pneumbnia,  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

7be  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  mild  laxatives,  or  purgative  ene- 

xnata.     Iodine,  both  internally  and  externally,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 

^rodactive  of  benefit. 

When  effusion  of  pus  has  taken  place  in  the  pleura,  the  case,  as  we 
^ave  already  remarked,  is  generally  hopeless;  nevertheless,  wo  are 
^wsared  by  Herpin,  that  by  an  operation,  the  pus  has  been  evacuated, 
^ven  in  a  child  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  entire  recovery  has  en- 
ened,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  contraction  of  the  chest  on  the  af- 
:Kected  side. 

The  operation  has  been  performed  several  times  with  success,  by 
eyfelder,  in  children  of  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  M.  Trousseau 
lias  also  insisted  upon  the  utility  of  the  operation  in  children.  Dr. 
XLughes,  {Guy* 8  Hospital  Reports,  1844,)  states,  that  of  twenty-five 
ceases  in  whieh  it  was  performed,  in  some  repeatedly,  thirteen  may  be 
iairly  said  to  have  recovered.  The  colleague  of  Dr.  Hughes,  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, considers,  however,  the  operation  to  be  one  of  the  worst  and 
^sast  deceiving  in  general  practice.  {Lancet^  Nov.,  1855.)  Dr.  Henry 
Bennett,  {Lancet,  Dec,  1843,)  records  six  successful  cases  out  of  nine, 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Davies,  and  several  in 
the  practice  also  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Roe. 

During  convalescence  from  chronic  pleuritis,  change  of  air  will  often 
le  advisable,  especially  the  removal  from  a  cold,  damp,  and  variable 
climate,  to  one  warmer  and  more  equable. 

6.— Tracheitis.— Croup. 

CT5AVCHV  TBACUEALIS — ANGINA  POLYPOSA   VEL    MEMBRANACEA — LABTXGEO-TRACnElTIS. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  its  frequency,  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
cess, the  distressing  and  painful  symptoms  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
«nd  the  amount  of  mortality  produced  by  it,  tracheitis  or  croup  must 
le  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
infancy  and  childhood.  In  Philadelphia,  duriug  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1845,  there  occurred  1150  deaths  from  croup,  being  an  average 
of  116  per  annum;  in  London,  during  the  five  years  from  1845  to 
1849,  both  inclusive,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  amounted  to  1543, 
leing  an  average  of  306  nearly,  per  annum.  In  1840  the  deaths  from 
croup  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  were  4,336.  In  Paris,  the 
deaths  from  croup  for  three  years,  from  1838  to  1840  inclusive,  were 
799,  being  an  average  of  266  per  annum. 

The  croup  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  former  being,  in  the  great  majo- 
ritj  of  cases,  the  part  first  affected.  The  peculiarity  of  the  disease 
consists  in  the  early  occurrence  of  an  exudation  upon  the  surface  of 
the  inflamed  surfaces,  forming,  in  many  cases,  a  pseudo-membranei 
which  extends  often  from  the  larynx  throughout  the  larger,  and  eren 
sometimes  into  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Blaud,  Dug^s,  and  others,  that  in  certain  mild  cases,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  unattended  with  fever,  and  readily  cured  by  simple 
means,  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  does  not  take  place.  These 
cases  of  simple  laryngeo-tracheitis  have  been  denominated  by  Guer- 
scnt  and  Bertin  spurious,  and  by  others  catarrhal  croup;  they  are 
evidently  cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis. 

The  distinguishing  symptoms  of  croup  are;  dyspnoea,  a  peculiar 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  a  loud  ringing  cough,  sibilant  inspiration,  and 
fever. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
catarrh  or  bronchitis.  The  patient  is  affected  with  more  or  less  chilli- 
ness, succeeded  by  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  lassitude,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  cough.  These  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  and  duration; 
in  some  cases  presenting  simply  the  characteristics  of  a  slight  catarrh 
for  several  days;  while  in  others,  the  tendency  to  croup  is  exhibited 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

It  is  usually  during  the  night  that  the  proper  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  developed.  The  child,  after  retiring  to  rest,  suddenly  awakes 
from  his  sleep  with  difficult  and  wheezing  respiration,  and  frequent 
paroxysms  of  a  loud,  ringing  cough ;  his  skin  is  intensely  hot,  his  face 
flushed,  and  his  voice  hoarse  and  indistinct.  Frequently  he  complains 
of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  sometimes  of  pain  about 
the  larynx.  In  general,  these  symptoms,  after  a  short  period,  gradu- 
ally abate,  the  respiration  becomes  more  free,  the  patient  falls  again 
into  sleep,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  some 
degree  of  hoarseness  and  a  slight  cough,  presents  no  symptoms  of  any 
serious  disease: — the  pulse,  however,  will,  in  general,  still  be  found  to 
be  more  frequent  than  natural,  and  the  cough  more  hoarse  and  re- 
sonant. 

On  the  ensuing  evening  the  respiration  becomes  again  suddenly  dif- 
ficult, loud,  and  wheezing,  and  the  cough  convulsive  and  ringing;  the 
patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  impending  suffocation,  and  often 
carries  his  hand  to  his  throat,  as  if  to  remove  the  cause  of  his  suffering. 
His  face  becomes  swollen  and  flushed,  his  pulse  hard  and  frequent,  and 
his  voice  hoarse  and  almost  inaudible.  The  cough  is  unattended  with 
expectoration,  or  causes  the  discharge  of  only  a  small  amount  of  glairy 
mucus,  streaked  with  blood.  The  violence  of  the  foregoing  symptoms 
may,  after  a  time,  moderate;  but  if  so,  soon  again  increase  in  violence, 
and  usually  continue,  with  slight  remissions,  and  exacerbations  of 
augmented  severity,  during  the  night.  Sleep  appears  to  favour  their 
return ;  or  if  the  patient  remains  awake,  they  are  excited  by  his  cries, 
or  by  the  slightest  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

Unless  the  disease  be  arrested  by  an  appropriate  treatment,  the 
symptoms  constantly  augment  in  intensity,  and  the  remissions  become 
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Blighter  and  of  shorter  duration ;  the  congh  loses,  however,  its  acute 
ringing  sound,  while  the  loud  wheezing  respiration  of  the  patient  is 
heard  even  beyond  the  apartment  he  occupies.  The  dyspnoea  be- 
comes excessive,  the  patient  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  his  face 
swollen  and  livid,  his  lips  purple,  and  his  forehead  covered  with  large 
drops  of  perspiration.  The  skin  becomes  cool,  and  the  pulse  small, 
feeble,  and  extremely  rapid.  The  thirst  is  often  excessive,  and  not 
the  least  difficulty  is  experienced  in  swallowing  the  fluids  presented. 
There  is  often  expelled  by  the  cough,  or  by  vomiting,  at  this  period,  a 
quantity  of  thick,  ropy  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  fragments  of  a 
membranous  appearance. 

These  symptoms  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  accord- 
ing to  their  intensity.  The  voice,  however,  soon  becomes  extinct,  the 
respiration  short  and  convulsive,  and  the  patient  is  every  moment  in 
danger  of  suffocation ;  his  face  becomes  pale  or  livid,  his  eyes  dull  and 
inanimate,  and  his  head,  face  and  neck  are  bathed  in  a  cold,  clammy 
sweat.  There  is  now  but  little,  if  any  cough  or  expectoration,  the 
pulse  is  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  and  the  patient  at  length 
csemses  to  breathe, — the  intellect,  being,  in  general,  unaffected  through- 
out the  attack. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease  commences  much  more  ab- 
i"ixptly,  and  proceeds  with  greater  rapidity  and  violence.    The  patient, 
"Wlio  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  perfect  health,  is  suddenly  awoke 
from  his  sleep  with  a  violent  fit  of  loud,  ringing  cough ;  his  respiration 
is  loud,  wheeling,  and  oppressed,  and  attended  with  a  feeling  of  im- 
mediate suffocation ;  there  is  the  utmost  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  the 
face  is  tumid,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  the  eyes  injected  and  pro- 
truding, and  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard.     These  symptoms  present 
liot  the  slightest  remission,  but  increase  in  intensity,  and  the  patient, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  agony,  perishes  as  though  from  ac- 
tual strangulation.     In  these  extreme  cases,  death  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours,  or  the  attack  may  be  prolonged  for  one  or  more  days. 

Between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  we  have  described — that  in 

which  it  is  gradually  developed  and  of  some  duration,  and  that  in 

which  it  occurs  suddenly,  with  symptoms  of  the  utmost  severity,  and 

Mns  a  rapid  course— croup  may  present  very  various  shades  of  intensity. 

Its  duration  will  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  intensity 

of  the  disease,  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature 

of  the  treatment  pursued.     When  attacked  in  its  early  stages  by  ap- 

pi'opriate  remedies,  even  in  the  more  violent  cases,  the  disease  will  oc- 

<^ionally  be  removed  within  a  short  period.     The  ordinary  duration 

^  the  disease  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  days,  though  cases  have 

P^en  related  in  which  it  has  been  protracted  until  the  twelfth  day  from 

*te  invasion;  or  the  disease  assuming  a  chronic  character,  it  may,  it  is 

jl^erted,  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks.     We  very  much  doubt, 

however,  the  correctness  of  the  diagnpsis  in  these  latter  cases. 

The  disease  is  usually  described  as  one  peculiarly  liable  to  recur  in 

^he  same  individual,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval:  this  statement 

^  made  by  nearly  every  writer  upon  the  disease ;  it  has,  according  to 

^iirine  and  Albers,  been  known  to  recur  seven,  and  even  nine  times  in 
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the  same  individaal.  The  subsequent  attacks  are  described  as  Tary* 
ing  in  intensity  in  different  cases;  an  infant,  it  is  said,  may  prooiptl] 
recover  from  one,  two,  or  three  consecutive  attacks,  and  finally  be 
destroyed  by  a  fourth,  exceeding  in  intensity  either  of  the  preceding. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  to  have  been 
repeated  attacks  of  genuine  croup,  were  in  fact  cases  of  the  falao  oi 
spasmodic  form  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  croup  are:  the  hoarseness  of  the  Toice, 
the  peculiar  deep  ringing  cough,  and  the  loud  wheezing  or  sibilant  in- 
spiration. 

The  hoarseness  of  the  voice  is  generally  among  the  first  syroptoou 
that  occur;  even,  in  many  cases,  being  observed  previous  to  the  dys* 
pnoea,  cough,  or  febrile  reaction.  It  is  at  first  slight,  but  becomes  more 
marked  in  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  not  unfrequently,  in  the  seoond 
and  third  stages,  amounting  to  an  entire  extinction  of  the  voice'^  la 
the  cases  that  are  preceded  for  some  days  by  simple  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, the  peculiar  hoarseness  of  the  voice  will  early  warn  the  obsenriog 
physician  of  the  true  character  of  the  attack.  The  roughness  oi 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  often  continoec 
for  some  time  after  the  disease  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  onlj 
slowly  disappears. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  present  a  correct  description  of  the  pe* 
culiar  croupal  cough.  In  cases  preceded  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  i 
cough  is  present  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  differing  in  nothing  fron 
the  ordinary  cough  of  bronchitis;  but  from  the  moment  that  inflamm* 
tion  of  the  larynx  is  developed,  the  cough  becomes  deep  and  hoarse, 
and  with  the  first  accession  of  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  th( 
laryngeo-tracheitis,  it  assumes  the  characteristic  loud  ringing  sound, 
constituting  the  proper  croupal  cough.  This  sound  has  been  compared 
to  the  crowing  of  a  young  cock,  to  the  barking  of  a  hound,  or  to  f 
cough  heard  through  a  brazen  trumpet:  these  comparisons,  however, 
but  illy  characterize  its  deep,  ringing  resonance.  It  must  be  heard, 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  it;  and,  when  once  heard,  it  will  scarcely  be 
possible  afterwards  to  confound  it  with  any  other. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  the  cough  occurs  by  fits,  more  oi 
less  violent  and  prolonged:  during  the  intervals  the  cough  still  retain! 
its  croupal  sound,  but  is  less  violent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  natural  functions  of  the  respiratory  tube  have  become 
nearly  destroyed,  the  cough  is  always  entirely  suppressed,  and  loses  itf 
peculiar  characteristics.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  termination,  the 
cough  very  frequently  disappears  entirely ;  or,  as  is  more  commonlj 
the  case,  resumes  its  catarrhal  character,  and  continues  to  recur  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  excited  b] 
the  most  trifling  cause,  as  the  act  of  drinking,  speaking,  crying,  and 
the  like. 

The  respiration  is  more  or  less  short  and  hurried  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  the  dyspnoea  augments  in  intensity  witli 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  being  sometimes  so  great  as  to  threaten, 
every  moment,  strangulation.  During  the  paroxysms,  inspiration  ii 
prolonged,  and  attended  with  a  loud  wheezing,  in  some  cases,  amount 
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ing  almost  to  a  low,  lengthened  whistle.  This  wheesing  inspiration 
€xmtinues  throaghout  the  attack,  being  less  intense,  however,  during 
the  intervals,  and  disappearing  entirely  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
disease. 

The  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  the  peculiar  croapal  congh,  and  the 
load  wheezing,  and  prolonged  respiration,  are  evidently  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  rima  glottidia 
mnd  upper  portion  of  the  trachea,  in  consequence,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  thickening  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts,  and 
eabseqnently,  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  with  which  they 
become  covered.  But  the  circumstance  of  these  symptoms,  in  many 
cases,  becoming  aggravated  at  irregular  intervals,  divided  by  distinct 
vemissions,  thus  constituting,  as  it  were,  paroxysms,  that  commence 
■addenly,  and  decline  with  equal  abruptness,  has  induced  many  to 
suppose  that  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  croup  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
<lue  to  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  glottis. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  extreme  dyspnoea  of  croup 
'fthat  is  the  result  of  this  spasm,  and  which  gives  to  the  disease  its  ap- 
jMurent  paroxysmal  character. 

In  the  more  violent  attacks  of  croup,  the  dyspnoea  commences  with 
'the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  and  continues,  with  little  abatement, 
"Until  its  close.  When,  however,  the  attack  is  preceded  for  some  days 
fcy  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  dyspnoea  does  not  occur  until  somewhat 
later,  and  attains  its  peculiar  character  only  in  the  second  stage,  when, 
during  the  paroxysn^s,  it  is  only  by  the  utmost  efibrts  that  the  child 
mppears  to  be  capable  of  effecting  the  respiratory  movements.  The 
moBcles  of  the  face,  neck,  shoulders,  chest,  and  abdomen,  are  thrown 
into  violent,  almost  convulsive  action;  the  mouth  and  nostrils  dilate, 
the  larynx  ascends  and  descends  rapidly ;  the  entire  thorax  is  elevated, 
and  the  shoulders  are  drawn  up  at  every  inspiration.  In  most  cases, 
the  dyspnoea  is  increased  by  the  horizontal  position,  and  the  patient, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agitation,  throws  his  body  successively 
in  every  position  to  obtain  ease.  Very  generally  the  head  is  bent 
backwards,  as  it  were  to  augment  the  size  of  the  larynx,  and  thus  to 
give  to  the  air  a  more  free  passage  into  the  lungs:  this,  however,  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  and  hence,  as  Royer-Gollard  very  properly 
remarks,  cannot  be  considered  as  one  of  the  diagnostic  phenomena  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  final  stage  of  croup,  the  dyspnoea  is  equally  intense;  but  res- 
piration is  effected  almost  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
eontractions  of  which  are  violent  and  convulsive;  the  cartilages  of  the 
riba  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  are,  at  one  moment,  drawn  inwards, 
towards  the  spine,  and  at  the  next,  return  suddenly  to  their  former 
position.     Ordinarily,  inspiration  is  long  and  almost  continuous,  en- 
dMigering,  every  instant,  the  suffocation  of  the  patient.     In  the  se- 
eond,  and  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  stage,  the  dyspnoea 
tiay  present  very  distinct  remissions.     These  remissions  occasionally 
are  so  complete,  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  suddenly  suspended, 
md  the  parents  have  rejoiced  in  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  child: 
Bothinff,  however,  ia  more  insidious  than  this  sudden  occurrence  of  a 
deeeitnil  calm. 
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Fever  is  very  generally  present  in  croup ;  it  is  in  some  cases  atrondy 
marked,  commences  with  the  disease,  and  continues  until  its  closing 
stage ;  in  other  cases  the  febrile  excitement  is  less  intense ;  and  aeain, 
in  what  have  been  termed  spurious  croups,  the  laryngeo-bronchial  Tft- 
rietj  of  Dug^s,  there  are  often,  especially  in  young  childreUi  no  symp- 
toms whatever  of  fever. 

In  the  more  violent  attacks  of  croup,  there  is  frequently  pain  of  tbe 
larynx  and  trachea,  in  general  of  an  obtuse  rather  than  an  acate 
character,  and  increased  upon  external  pressure ;  in  slight  cases,  how- 
ever, this  symptom  may  be  wanting. 

By  some  writers,  a  swelling  of  the  neekj  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  has  been  described  as  frequently  occurring.  The  swelling  is 
represented  as  varying  in  size  in  different  cases,  of  an  oedematous  oui- 
racter,  and  disappearing  immediately  upon  the  recovery  or  death  of 
the  patient:  it  must,  however,  be  of  very  rare  occurrencCi  as  we  hmw 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it. 

Vomiting  occasionally  occurs  on  the  accession  of  the  disease,  bat 
is  not  an  invariable  symptom,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Albers  and 
others,  even  in  the  more  violent  cases.  The  fact  is,  that  in  these  lat- 
ter cases  vomiting  is  with  difficulty  excited,  even  by  the  administration 
of  tho  most  active  emetics.  Occasionally,  however,  vomiting  will  be 
provoked  by  the  violent  fits  of  coughing  which  occur  during  the  height 
of  the  disease.  The  matters  vomited  in  these  cases  are  usually  a 
thick,  viscid  mucus,  or  muco-purulent  matter,  mixed  with  shreds  of 
false  membrane,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  tubes,  or  portions  of  tubes. 
The  discharge  of  these  matters,  when  copious,  is  followed  by  a  very 
marked  relief  of  the  dyspnoea  and  cough,  which,  however,  is  never  of 
long  duration. 

The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  various;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
according  to  our  experience,  they  are  more  or  less  torpid.  The  urine 
is  sometimes  clear,  pale,  and  abundant,  and  at  others,  small  in  quan- 
tity, thick,  and  deep-coloured;  it  is  very  often  whitish  and  turbid,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  close  of  the  second  period.  This  condition  of 
the  urine,  however,  is  neither  diagnostic  of  the  disease,  nor  critical. 

There  is  often  a  disposition  to  somnolency  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to  complete  stupor,  arising, 
probably,  from  a  slight  congestion  of  the  brain ;  drowsiness  or  stupor, 
however,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable — we  should  think  not  even  a 
frequent — attendant  upon  croup,  as  has  been  supposed,  especially  in 
its  first  and  second  stages.  Some,  with  Gailleau,  have  described  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  patient,  to  be  increased 
in  activity:  although  we  have  seldom  seen  the  mental  powers  much 
impaired  throughout  an  attack  of  croup,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have 
ever  observed  any  augmentation  of  their  activity. 

The  pathological  changes  observed  in  those  who  have  fallen  victims 
to  croup  are  principally  confined  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
lungs*  One  or  other,  or  all  of  these,  invariably  present  traces  of  dis- 
ease, differing,  somewhat,  according  to  the  intensity  exhibited  by  the 
symptoms  during  the  life  of  the  subject,  and  the  period  at  which  death 
has  taken  place.     The  lesion  most  commonly  observed  is  a  pseodo- 
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inembrmiioaB  exadation,  covering  some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  respiratory  tube,  and  an  effusion  of  mucus  or  muco-purulent 
matter,  filling  the  larger  and  sometimes  the  smaller  bronchial  ramifi- 
cations. In  cases  that  have  terminated  rapidly  in  death,  the  exuda- 
tion is  found  only  in  the  larynx  and  upper  portion  of  the  trachea,  or 
is  confined  to  the  latter  situation :  when  death  has  occurred  at  a  later 
period,  it  is  in  the  trachea  alone,  or  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  that  it 
X8  detected ;  it  never  exists  in  cases  of  genuine  croup  in  the  bronchi 
adone. 

Ii^  the  larynx,  the  exudation  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  thin  coating, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  its  internal  surface,  but  more  frequently 
xt  is  disposed  in  membraniform  patches,  or  is  found  upon  the  inferior 
onrfaee  of  the  epiglottis  alone.  In  the  trachea,  it  often  lines  the  whole 
of  the  tube,  and  varies  in  consbtence  and  thickness ;  or  it  occurs  in 
detached  patches,  or  in  the  form  of  soft  concretions,  resembling  polypi, 
mttached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tube ;  or  the  trachea  is  filled 
"with  a  mucuform  fluid,  containing  small  masses  of  a  more  solid  consis- 
"Cance.  These  same  appearances  are  occasionally  present  in  the  upper 
i  of  the  bronchi;  but  more  frequently  in  the  bronchial  tubes  there 
only  found  a  viscid  mucus,  more  or  less  fluid,  and  containing  often 
adbominous  flocculi. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  disease  has  been  sudden 
mnd  violent,  and  its  termination  in  death  rapid,  it  is  rare,  according  to 
2f  artinet,  to  find  the  exudation  assuming  a  pseudo-membranous  ap- 
pearance, the  respiratory  tubes  in  such  cases  containing  only  mucus, 
awmewhat  more  abundant  and  viscid  than  natural.  The  larynx  and 
*farachea  have,  however,  been  found,  according  to  Blaud,  lined  with  a 
pseado-membranous  concretion,  in  cases  in  which  the  entire  duration 
of  the  disease  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  fatal  termination  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
ntage,  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  very  frequently  lines  the 
^hole  of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  even  the  larynx  and  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  and  presents,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
extent,  considerable  firmness. 

In  cases  in  which  death  occurs  at  a  still  later  period,  there  is  seldom 
found  any  thing  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  but  a  quantity 
of  viscid  mucus,  which  becomes  more  consistent  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  and  here  often  assuming  a  more  or  less  complete  membrani- 
form appearance,  separated  from  the  mucous  membrane  by  an  abun- 
dant layer  of  fluid  matter.  In  the  bronchi  it  becomes  much  softer, 
mad  soon  loses  entirely  its  membraniform  character,  the  bronchi  be- 
ing filled  in  their  final  ramifications  with  a  thick,  ropy  mucus,  (iioyer- 
CoUard.) 

The  colour  of  the  membraniform  exudation  is  either  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, or  gray;  the  part  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  respiratory  tubes 
18  often  marked  by  slight  bloody  striae  or  points.  It  is  sometimes  very 
closely  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  in  other  cases,  there  is 
interpoeed  between  it  and  the  surface  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  mucus  or 
{mriform  fluid.  It  is  in  some  cases  soft,  and  readily  torn,  while  in 
others  it  has  considerable  firmness ;  it  is,  in  general,  most  thick  and 
firm  in  the  trachea,  particularly  at  its  posterior  part. 
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Yanbergher,  B5hmer,  and  a  few  other  writers  on  the  disease,  hsTe 
described  the  pseudo-membrane  of  croup  as  an  organized  substance, 
possessing  minute  fibres  and  blood-vessels;  a  supposition  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  most  conclusive  testimony.  That  in  some  cases,  after 
the  cessation  of  the  disease,  a  portion  of  the  membrane  intimately 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  may  remain,  and 
become  organized,  has,  however,  been  placed  beyond  doubt. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  of 
croup  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  generally, 
and  of  the  pseudo-membranes  of  serous  surfaces,  it  being  compoaed 
chiefly  of  albumen.  According  to  Dr.  Seitz,  upon  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a  portion  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  of  cronpi, 
of  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  of  slight  consistence,  it  was  found 
to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  pus  globules,  mixed  with  inflamma- 
tion corpuscles,  and  a  specieU  of  cell  double  the  size  of  the  pus  glo- 
bule, but  in  other  respects  similar  to  it. 

When  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  and  the  viscid  mncua  are 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  respiratory  tubes,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  is  generally  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  inflammation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
though  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  free  from  any  mark  of  dis- 
ease. When  death  takes  place  in  the  early  stage  of  the  more  violent 
cases,  the  larynx  and  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour  and  more  or  less  thickened,  and  sometimes  more  or  leas 
softened.  When  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  longer  period,  the 
redness  is  less  intense ;  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 
however,  strongly  developed,  and  when  the  mucus  is  scraped  from  its 
surface  by  the  scalpel,  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  At  a  still  later  period  ol 
the  disease,  traces  of  inflammation  are  less  perceptible,  and  often  en- 
tirely absent.  The  affection  of  the  bronchi  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  disease;  the  earlier  in  the  attack  the  death 
of  the  patient  occurs,  the  less  marks  of  disease  are  presented  by  them; 
the  later  in  the  disease  the  fatal  termination  takes  place,  the  more  ex« 
tensively  do  they  appear  to  be  involved.  Cases  not  unfrequently  occni 
in  which  their  minutest  ramifications  are  filled  with  a  pulpy  matter. 

Pneumonia  is  not  an  unfrequent  complication  of  croup;  portions  oi 
the  lungs  being  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  engorgement  and  hepatiza- 
tion; pleuritic  inflammation  is  also  occasionally  met  with,  as  well  ai 
interlobular  and  sub-pleural  emphysema. 

The  physical  signs  of  croup  arc  not  of  a  very  positive  character.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  disease,  it  is  said  that  the  stridulous  respiration 
may  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope,  applied  to  the  trachea,  before  it  il 
otherwise  distinct.  According  to  Barth,  when  the  stethoscope  is  ap* 
plied  upon  the  trachea,  there  is  perceived  a  kind  of  tremulous  vibra- 
tion, as  though  a  thin,  movable  partition  was  agitated  by  the  air. 
This  indicates  the  presence  of  floating  portions  of  false  membrane,  and 
when  confined  to  the  larynx,  is  not  an  unfavourable  symptom;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  extends  to  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  it  indicates 
that  the  false  membranes  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  these  tubes. 
So  long  as  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  upon  per* 
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coflsion,  no  dulness  will  be  found  to  exist.     When  broncbitis  or  pneu- 
monia is  present,  it  will  be  indicated  by  its  Appropriate  signs ;  these, 
however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obscured  by  the  loud  sound  of 
J       the  tracheal  respiration.     In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  or  after 
Tomiting,  the  tracheal  sound  being  less,  the  sonorous  breathing  and 
rhoucbi  of  bronchitis,  and  the  crepitation  of  pneumonia,  may  be  de- 
tected, if  present.  (Stokes.)    When  the  pseudo-membrane  in  the  tra- 
chea is  partially  detached,  it  is  said  by  Maunsel,  that  we  may  have  a 
clapper  or  valve-like  sound,  upon  inspiration,  when  the  upper,  and 
upon  expiration,  when  the  lower  extremity  is  the  one  detached  and 
xnoved  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  larynx.     We  have  never, 
ourselves,  observed  this  sound. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various  hy- 
potheses that  have  been  emitted  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  croup. 
^he  investigations  of  modern  pathologists  have  shown  that  the  disease 
im  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  probably,  ao- 
oording  to  Byland,  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  bronchi  also;  the  inflammation  in 
t;1ie  early  stage  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  cases,  confined  to  the 
larynx  and  upper  portion  of  the  trachea,  but  extending  subsequently 
^t^  the  bronchi,  often  throughout  their  ramifications,  and  to  the  tissue 
of  the  lung  itself.  It  gives  rise,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  exuda- 
"tion  6{  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  most  generally  forms  a  pseudo-mem- 
branous eoating  upon  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  commencement  of  the 
l>ronchi.  The  collapse  or  adynamic  symptoms  of  the  third  stage,  re- 
sult from  the  interruption  to  the  function  of  respiration,  and  the  con- 
Beqoent  imperfect  hsdmatosis,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  exudation, 
^nd  the  congestion  of  the  lungs.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
nearly  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  croup  indicate  that  there 
^Iso  exists  a  spasmodic  afiection  of  the  glottis,  which,  however,  is  the 
X'esalt  of  the  increased  irritability  of  the  parts  labouring  under  inflam- 
mation, and  probably  of  the  irritation  of  the  morbid  secretion,  and 
Hot,  as  some  pathologists  have  supposed,  the  chief  cause  of  the  promi- 
nent symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  a  very  excellent  monograph  on  The  Pathology  of  Infantile  La* 
^ngeO'  Tracheitis^  or  Croups  Dr.  E.  R.  Peaslee,  of  New  York,  has  very 
clearly  shown  that  the  idea  of  the  inflammation  in  croup  having  a  pe- 
onliar  or  specific  character  is  one  altogether  erroneous.     The  object  of 
X>r.  Peaslee  is  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  simply  a  laryngeo-tracheitis, 
^nd  as  such,  stands  in  intimate  relationship  to,  or  rather,  is  identical 
rith,  this  form  of  inflammation,  whether  it  occur  in  the  adult  or  in- 
mt — whether  it  run  its  course  to  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  termi- 
ation,  or  with  or  without  the  production  of  a  false  membrane.      On 
^liis  particular  point  the  general  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 

^^Ist.  An  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  extending  into  the  trachea, 

c^ecnrs,  oiTering  in  its  essential  nature  nothing  difi^erent  from  any  other 

^«se  of  inflammation  of  the  same  parts,  either  in  the  infant  or  the  adult. 

^t  is  generally  preceded,  in  both  infants  and  adults,  by  congestion  and 

i^tation,  and  therefore,  by  catarrh. 
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''2d.  An  exudation  of  plasma  occurs  on  the  inflamed  surface,  as  in 
the  adult;  this  being  most  abundant  in  the  trachea  on  the  posterior 
wall,  for  reasons  already  given. 

''3d.  This  exudation  may  be  disposed  of,  in  at  least  two  ways,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  at  once  removed,  as  it  generally  is,  in  adults,  but  not  in 
infants,  by  coughing;  reabsorption  probably  very  seldom  occurring  in 
this  disease,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  a.  It  may  become  degene* 
rated  into  pus — purulent  matter — and  thus,  of  course,  at  once  be  do* 
tached,  which  is  the  most  common  result,  b.  It  may  become  organ- 
ized into  false  membrane.  This  is  more  probable  if  the  blood  is  rioh 
in  fibrin,  as  in  a  plethoric  child ;  if  there  is  but  little  cough,  an  adoit 
generally  expelling  it  thus ;  and  if  time  is  allowed  for  its  development^ 
less  being  required  in  the  child  than  the  adult. 

"4th.  Group  is,  therefore,  merely  a  laryngeo-tracheitis  in  infants  and 
children,  and  offers  nothing  essentially  different  from  the  same  inflam- 
mation in  adults.  The  exudation  in  the  case  of  adults  is,  however, 
usually  at  once  ejected  by  coughing,  or  in  the  form  of  purulent  mal- 
ter,  while  the  liability  to  its  organization  in  infants  is  greater,  though, 
after  all,  a  comparatively  rare  result,  considering  the  whole  number 
of  cases,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned. 

"5th.  Practically,  therefore,  as  well  as  pathologically,  we  cannot  say 
with  Bouchut,  ^without  afahe  membrane^  croup  does  not  ezi»t.'  This 
membrane  never  exists  till  the  inflammation — the  essential  element  of 
the  disease  as  we  believe — has  preceded,  and  has  produced  the  exuda- 
tion of  plasma,  as  before  shown.  No  sooner  does  the  catarrhal  irriUh 
tion  merge  into  inflammation,  than  the  plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out, 
and  this  inflammation  and  its  accompanying  exudation  are  the  ele- 
ments always  present  in  croup." 

We,  therefore,  need  not  for  any  practical  purpose,  admit.  Dr.  Peas- 
lee  maintains,  an  'inflammatory  and  membranous'  croup,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  any  more  than  we  should  make  the  same  distinction 
in  regard  to  pleuritis  or  peritonitis.  All  croup  is  inflammatory,  and 
a  few  cases  are  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane. 
But  the  latter  should  not  affect  the  treatment  of  the  disease  as  an  in- 
flammation, but  merely  from  its  mechanical  effects;  its  occurrence 
cannot  be  predicted  in  any  case  until  it  is  actually  seen,  and  this  is 
not  possible  in  most  cases  even  when  it  is  developed  at  the  very  onset 
of  the  disease.  Finally,  Dr.  Peaslee  would  drop  the  word  croup  en- 
tirely, and  use  the  term  laryngeo-tracheitis  instead.  He  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  false  membrane  is  formed  in 
about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases,  while  in  adults,  it  is  of  very  rare  oo- 
currence.  But  he  would  not  make  an  accident  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  this  disease,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other,  nor  aUow 
it  to  enter  into  either  the  name  or  the  definition  of  it. 

"So  far  as  laryngismus  enters  into  any  particular  case — and  it 
does  into  all  cases  of  true  laryngitis  to  some  extent — the  case  is,  oi 
course,  spasmodic,  but  this  term  must  not  be  applied  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  idea  of  inflammation.  Genuine  spasmodic  croup  is  a  mere 
laryngismus.  There  is  more  or  less  spasm  in  all  cases  of  bronchitis, 
and  still  more  in  hooping-cough,  in  the  latter  case  in  the  larynx  also, 
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80  that  infantile  laryngitis  does  not  present  any  peculiarity  in  this  re- 
spect. 

'*  Diphtherite,  or  the  ^  croup  of  adults/  differs  not  pathologically 
ttom  infantile  laryngeo-tracheitis.  Generally,  however,  it  is  an  asthenic 
'Sorm  of  laryngeo-tracheitis,  since  it  usually  attacks  persons  already  de- 
bilitated by  other  diseases." 

Various  divisions  of  croup  have  been  attempted  by  different  writers. 
3j  Blaud,  it  has  been  divided  into  three  forms,  dependent  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  character  of  the  secretion  from 
"the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces.  ,  The  first  being  a  mild  form,  with  the 
secretion  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  thin,  limpid,  frothy  mucus;  the 
seeond,  a  more  aggravated  form,  but  still  comparatively  mild  in  its 
progress,  and  favourable  in  its  termination,  with  opaque  and  puriform 
secretion ;  and  the  third,  the  most  aggravated  form,  with  pseudo-mem- 
Iranous  exudation.     This  division,  which  is  of  little  benefit  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  even  were  it  well  founded,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  re- 
sulta  obtained  from  autopsical  examinations.     By  others,  croup  has 
*l>een  divided  into  the  laryngeal^  laryngeo-trachealy  and  laryngeo-bror^ 
^hialj  according  as  the  inflammation  is  confined  to,  or  predominates  in 
^e  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi ;  this  division  is  a  much  more  accurate 
one  than  the  preceding.     It  is  probable,  that  in  many  cases,  the  bron- 
chi are  the  part  originally  affected ;  in  the  great  majority,  however,  the 
disease  commences  in  the  larynx,  and  we  suspect  there  are  few,  if  any 
cases,  in  which  it  is  confined  to  the  trachea  alone.    Jurine  has  attempted 
te  show,  that  in  the  ordinary  form  of  croup,  the  disease  is,  in  its  first 
Btagea,  a  tracheitis  alone,  and  that  in  the  more  violent  form,  (suffo- 
cating croup,)  it  is  simply  a  laryngitis.    Although  this  is  not  correct  in 
fact,  yet  our  observations  have  taught  us,  that  in  cases  attended  with 
Tiolent  symptoms,  sudden  in  their  onset,  and  rapid  in  their  progress, 
there  exists,  most  generally,  considerable  inflammation,  with  pseudo- 
membranous exudation,  about  the  larynx,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
loarhood  of  the  glottis,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  certainly,  than  in 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  marked  by  symptoms  of  less  violence,  and 
pursues  a  more  protracted  course. 

Another  division  of  croup  is  into  the  sthenic  and  asthenic.  The  first 
ocoarring  in  robust  and  plethoric  children,  and  attended  with  decided 
febrile  reaction,  firm  pulse,  pain  in  the  larynx,  and  other  indications 
of  severe  inflammation ;  the  disease  usually  occurring  as  a  primary  af- 
fection. The  second  form,  occurring  in  debilitated  and  cachectic  chil- 
^en,  or  those  reduced  by  previous  disease,  and  attended  with  a  low, 
obscure  fever,  feeble  pulse,  early  collapse,  and  other  indications  of  as- 
thenia. The  first,  or  sthenic  form,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
j>rimary  croup,  and  the  second,  or  asthenic  form,  with  the  secondary 
croup  of  medical  writers — the  second,  very  generally,  resulting  from 
^he  extension  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  from  the  fauces  into 
the  larynx  and  air-tubes. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  croup,  the 
^patient  is  frequently  perfectly  convalescent  within  a  very  short  period ; 
snore  commonly,  however,  they  are  succeeded  by  those  of  a  mild  bron- 
chitis, which  continues  for  many  days;  in  other  cases  the  bronchitis 
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becomes  chronic,  and  occasionallj  terminates  finally  in  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs. 

Age  is  evidently  the  chief  predisposing  cause  of  croup;  the  disease 
being  principally  confined  to  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  seldom 
occurring  beyond  that  period  as  a  primary  afiection.  It  is  rare  in  the 
first  months  of  life,  but  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  children  between 
one  and  seven  years  old.  By  numerous  writers,  the  occurrence  of 
croup  previously  to  the  seventh  month,  has  been  denied.  Others,  hoir- 
ever,  declare  that  they  have  met  with  it  repeatedly,  as  a  primary  die> 
ease  in  children  at  the  breast.  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  1845,  475  deaths  are  reported  from  croup,  in  infants  between 
2  and  5  years;  238  in  those  between  1  and  2  years;  319  in  those  un- 
der one  year;  112  in  those  between  5  and  10  years;  and  6  in  children 
over  10  years  of  age.  In  1852,  429  deaths  occurred  from  croup  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  357  were  under  five  years  of  age,  71  be- 
tween five  and  ten  years,  and  one  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age.  Of 
330  cases  of  croup,  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  by  Andral,  141  oo- 
curred  in  infants  between  2  and  5  years  old;  71  between  5  and  8;  61 
between  1  and  2 ;  36  over  8 ;  and  21  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
earlier  the  children  are  weaned,  the  more  liable,  according  to  Home^ 
they  are  to  attacks  of  the  disease. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we  should  say  that  the  croup  oe- 
curs  more  frequently  between  the  tenth  month  and  fifth  year  from  birth, 
than  at  any  other  period.  This  is  the  period  of  childhood  when  there 
exists  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pseudo-membraniform 
exudations  in  all  the  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  especially 
those  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  readily  assume,  in  particular 
cohstitutions,  the  croupal  character,  rendered  still  more  marked  and 
dangerous  by  the  imperfect  development  in  early  life  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  the  small  size  of  the  glottis. 

Boys  would  appear  to  be  more  frequently  affected  with  the  disease 
than  girls.  Of  543  cases  of  true  and  false  croup,  collected  by  Guer- 
sent,  325  occurred  in  males,  and  218  in  females;  of  the  1150  fatal 
cases  of  croup  reported  to  the  Health  Office  at  Philadelphia,  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  612  occurred  in  boys,  and  538  in  girls. 
Of  the  429  deaths  from  croup  in  Massachusetts  during  1852,  243  were 
in  boys,  and  178  in  girls.  The  deaths  from  croup  in  the  London  Hos- 
pitals during  1840,  were,  in  the  male  sex  3,  to  1  in  the  female. 

Children  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  of  a  florid  complexion,  in- 
clined to  fat,  and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  are 
those  in  whom  the  croup  is  most  liable  to  occur  as  a  primary  disease, 
and  hence  we  find  of  those  families  in  which  this  temperament  prevails, 
almost  every  infant  attacked  with  the  disease,  as  it  reaches  its  first 
or  second  year.  Children  are  rendered  more  liable  to  an  attack  of 
croup,  when,  by  the  improper  fashion  of  their  dress,  their  neck,  shoul- 
ders, upper  portion  of  their  breast,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  arms, 
are  left  entirely  bare,  or  only  slightly  covered. 

The  chief  exciting  cause  of  croup  is,  unquestionably,  the  impression 
upon  the  body  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  or  sudden  transitions 
of  temperature ;  hence,  we  find  the  disease  most  prevalent  during  the 
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Tftriable,  damp,  and  chilly  weather  which  prevails  in  the  commence" 
ment  of  spring  and  close  of  autamn.     It  is  also  of  much  more  frequent 
occarrence,  in  situations  naturally  abounding  in  moisture,  than  in  those 
of  an  opposite  character.     It  may  be  considered  as,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, endemic  in  valleys  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  lakes  and  large  rivers.     It  may  be  produced,  however,  at 
any  seaaon  of  the  year,  by  sudden  alternations  of  temperature.    Sitting 
or  lying  down  on  a  damp  grass-plat,  qr  in  a  current  of  air,  after  the 
body  has  been  heated  by  exercise,  or  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  body 
from  any  other  cause,  is  very  apt  to  induce  the  disease.    It  is  also  par- 
'^icularly  apt  to  occur,  in  the  course  of,  or  immediately  subsequent  to, 
Wkn  attack  of  measles  or  of  pneumonia. 

Of  the  frequent  prevalence  of  croup  as  an  epidemic,  Berge,  Gan- 
^tatt,  Fleury,  Yalleix,  Wunderlich,  and  others,  furnish  incontestable 
evidence.  An  epidemic  of  the  disease  is  recorded  as  having  extended 
^rer  the  greater  portion  of  Central  Europe  during  the  period  between 
3805  and  1807,  and  one  of  more  circumscribed  limits  by  Terrand  in 
Siia  Thesis  on  Membranous  Angina,  published  in  1827,  during  which, 
in  a  district  of  very  sfmall  extent,  there  occurred  no  less  than  sixty 
^saaes  of  croup,  all  terminating  fatally. 

In  many  of  the  instances,  however,  in  which  the  disease  is  said  to 
laave  prevailed  epidemically,  we  suspect  that  it  was  not  the  primary, 
^ot  the  secondary  form  of  the  disease,  consequent  upon  pseudo-mem- 
\>ranoii8  angina.  The  latter  differs,  in  some  degree,  from  primary 
^roap.  Independently  of  the  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
^ing  secondary  to  disease  of  tlie  pharynx  and  throat,  and  its  occur- 
^Dg  always  in  the  course  of  some  other  affection,  the  symptoms  are 
'tiaoally  of  an  asthenic  character;  the  deglutition  is  more  or  less  difficult, 
"the  breath  fetid,  and  instead  of  a  tendency  appearing  in  the  course  of 
"the  attack  to  acute  pneumonic  inflammation,  it  is  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  which,  in  cases  of  second- 
mrj  croup,  the  laryngeo-tracheitis  is  most  commonly  complicated. 
Stokes  enumerates  other  points  of  difference,  which  we  do  not  recog- 
nise, as,  for  instance,  the  contagiousness  of  secondary  croup,  and  its 
chiefly  affecting  adults.  Under  no  circumstances,  do  we  believe  croup 
^  be  contagious; — even  wlien  it  accompanies  or  succeeds  to  small-pox, 
Xneasles,  or  scarlatina,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  refer  it  to  contagion, 
^nerely  because  the  affection  which  it  accidentally  complicates  is  in 
this  manner  propagated. 

Almost  the  only  disease  with  which  croup  can  be  confounded  is 
laryngismus  stridulus,  or  false  croup.     True  croup  always,  however, 
commences  ^adually,  the  severe  paroxysms  never  occurring  until  the 
disease  has  lasted  for  at  least  some  short  time ;  while  in  laryngismus, 
the  attacks  of  stridulous  and  almost  suspended  respiration  occur  sud- 
denly, generally  without  the  slightest  premonitory  symptom,  and  in 
'^he  greater  number  of  cases  at  night,  they  are  also  marked  by  intervals, 
^ften  of  some  duration,  during  which  the  child  has  every  appearance 
cf  being  free  from  disease  of  any  kind.     In  croup  there  are  no  true 
iremissions  or  intermissions.     After  each  paroxysm  of  laryngismus  the 
Natural  tone  of  the  voice  is  speedily  regained,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
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in  croup ;  the  voioe  retaining  its  hoarse  rough  sound  for  some  time  even 
after  the  entire  removal  of  the  disease.  True  croup  never  relapses, 
whereas  in  laryngismus  relapses  are  common  and  frequent. 

There  is  another  affection  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  to  which 
attention  has  been  recently  directed  by  Dr.  Behrend  {Jour,  der  Sm- 
derkrankheiteny)  the  attacks  of  which  have  no  doubt  been  frequently 
mistaken  for  those  of  croup.  It  is  a  spasmodic  cough  of  a  peculiar 
character,  to  which  children  are  liable,  and  which  is  said  to  occur 
only  during  the  night. 

This  affection  is  most  generally  observed  in  spring  and  winter ;  it, 
however,  also  frequently  occurs  during  the  autumn,  and  but  rarely  in 
summer.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  observed  in  infants  at  the  breast,  but 
occurs  at  every  subsequent  period  of  childhood,  and  more  frequently 
in  boys  than  girls.  There  is  no  cough  whatever  during  the  day,  not 
the  slightest  catarrhal  symptoms,  and,  when  put  to  bed,  the  child  falls 
into  a  sound  quiet  sleep  at  the  usual  hour.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  however,  it  becomes  restless,  and  before  awaking,  coughs 
violently.  It  now  commences  to  cry,  and  the  cough  becomes  mcura 
and  more  severe,  until,  in  some  cases,  it  produces  vomiting;  after  one 
or  two  hours  of  suffering,  the  child  again  falls  asleep,  and  passes  the 
remainder  of  the  night  quietly.  The  cough  returns  at  the  same  hoar 
the  following  night,  and  continues  sometimes  for  weeks  and  even 
months;  finally,  it  begins  to  diminish  in  violence,  the  fits  become  of 
shorter  duration,  and  occur  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  night,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  sleep  enjoyed  previously  to  its  coming  on,  is 
gradually  prolonged: — at  length  the  cough  disappears  entirely  and 
spontaneously.  The  subjects  of  this  affection  are  pale,  readily  fatigued, 
and  troubled  with  a  coldness  of  the  feet  towards  evening;  they  eat  and 
play,  however,  as  usual,  and  appear  otherwise  to  enjoy  good  health. 
The  nocturnal  cough  has  frequently  a  catarrhal  character,  and  is  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  a  mucous  rattle ;  sometimes,  the  cough  is 
dry,  croupy,  and  whistling;  the  kinks  are  short,  isolated,  and  uniform, 
and  may  recur  every  five  minutes,  or  extend  only  to  one  or  two. 

This  nocturnal  periodic  cough  cannot  be  confounded  with  genuine 
croup,  by  such  as  have  carefully  studied  the  characteristics  of  the  latter 
disease ;  and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  spasmodic  laryngitis  by  the 
complete  intermission  which  follows  the  paroxysms,  by  its  not  being 
preceded  by  any  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  by  the  entire  freedom  from 
fever  throughout  the  attack.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  hooping- 
cough  from  the  latter  being  almost  always  epidemic,  and  occurring  as 
well  during  the  day  as  during  the  night,  and  always  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  dyspnoea.  In  the  nocturnal  periodic  cough  there  is  no  true 
appearance  of  suffocation ;  the  children  do  not  awake  suddenly,  as  in 
a  fit  of  asthma  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  they  awake  slowly,  after 
having  coughed  several  times  during  sleep.  It  most  nearly  resembles 
the  cough  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  those 
by  the  entire  absence  of  the  physical  signs,  and  by  the  nocturnal  pe- 
riodicity of  the  fits,  which  are  followed  by  complete  remission.^ 

^  Dr.  Behrend  considers  the  cough  aboye  described  to  be  a  purely  nerroas  affectioiif 
and  bases  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  symptoms,  and  on  the  circumstance  of  its  hafin| 
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The  treatment  of  croup  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack.  In  mild  oases,  or  in  the 
early,  or  forming  stage,  an  active  emetic,  followed  by  immersion  in  the 
warm  bath,  and  subsequently  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  antimony 
combined  with  calomel,  will,  in  many  instances,  put  a  stop  to  its  fur- 
ther progress.  Nearly  every  writer  upon  the  disease  has  spoken  of 
the  good  effects  of  emetics,  administered  in  the  oases  and  at  the  period 
noticed:  much  discrepancy  of  opinion,  however,  exists  as  to  the  best 
emetic  to  be  employed ;  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  the  tartarized 
mntimony  is  preferred.  Some,  however,  ascribe  a  peculiar  efficacy  to 
the  sulphate  of  copper;  while  others,  again,  prefer  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Hany  of  the  American  practitioners  esteem  the  Sanguinaria  €ana- 
densiSy  in  infusion,  as  almost  a  specific,  while  a  few  prefer  the  Lobelia 
inflata.  Dr.  Meigs  considers  alum  in  powder,  from  the  certainty  and 
flpeediness  of  its  operation,  to  form  the  best  emetic  in  cases  of  croup, 
irhile  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Maine,  recommends  the  turpeth  mineral,  the 
jellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  as  an  emetic  in  this  disease,  in  consequence 
of  its  promptness  and  certainty,  and  its  never  producing  catharsis,  or 
1>eing  followed  by  the  prostration  caused  by  tartar  einetic. 

It  is  upon  these  latter  considerations  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  has 
been  considered  the  article  best  adapted  to  produce  emesis  in  croup. 
Sy  many  of  the  continental  physicians,  it  is  held  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  It  is  recommended  by  Berignier  and  Trousseau,  in  two  or 
three  ffrain  doses,  but  by  the  latter  in  doses  of  five  grains,  to  be  re- 
peated after  a  short  interval,  should  the  first  fail  to  produce  vomiting. 

Dr.  Homerkopff,  in  a  paper  published  in  1855,  (Joum.fur  Kinder- 
kranhheiten^)  states  that  he  has  employed  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  99 
cases  of  croup,  of  which  77  recovered.  He  gave  the  salt  in  solution. 
6  to  8  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water  of  this  from  a  tea  to  a  table  spoon- 
ful was  given,  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  extent  of  emesis  produced.  He  continues  the  use  of  the 
remedy  so  as  to  keep  up  vomiting  or  decided  nausea  until  convalescence 
lias  been  fully  established.  Dr.  J.  Samter,  of  Posen,  {Qiinaburg  Zeits- 
ehriftf  1855,)  has  employed  the  sulphate  of  copper  very  much  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Hornerkopff,  and  speaks  of  it  in  equally 
favourable  terms. 

Dr.  Luzinsky  {Schmidt's  Jahrbuchy  1855,)  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  sulphate  of  copper  in  croup.     He  administers  it  in  solution,  (two  to 

l^reqiientlj  appeared  after  an  epidemic  of  hooping'cough,  and  whilst  intermittent  fevers 
^•re  Terj  preralent  among  adults.  This  latter  remark  has  been  made  bj  seyeral  phjr- 
aleUns  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  this  cough  by  Dr.  Behrend. 

The  prognosis,  we  are  told,  is  always  farourable.  In  one  case  the  periodic  cough 
"WIS  followed  by  bronchitis,  but  this  was  probably  merely  accidental.  In  another  case 
there  was  repeated  epistaxis. 

The  disease,  upon  the  whole,  is  said  to  be  generally  more  troublesome  than  serious, 
mad  to  demand  no  actiye  treatment  Gentle  purgatives,  as  manna  with  the  tincture  of 
'Vhnbarb,  given  in  the  evening,  with  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  are  recommended. 
^  drachm  or  two  of  the  liq.  acetatis  ammoniee,  in  a  little  sugar,  may  also  be  given, 
tiefore  patting  the  child  to  bed.  One  physician  found  Fmall  doses  of  quinia,  given  at 
Iwd-time,  of  great  service ;  another  found  slight  irritation  of  the  skin,  chiefly  by  means 
^  pedilQTia,  and  firiction  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  roasted  onions,  and  even  envelop- 
ing tilt  limba,  after  the  manner  of  Preissnitz,  beneficial. 
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fonr  or  more  grains  in  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  flaid,)  of  which  thi 
dose  is  a  teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  our  choice  of  an  emetic  ii 
croup,  are  the  promptness,  certainty,  and  activity  of  its  operatioDC 
and  these  properties  being  combined  in  the  tartariaed  antimony,  w< 
have  invariably  preferred  it  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Ii 
many  of  the  milder  cases,  the  compound  honey  of  squill,  given  io  i 
sufficient  quantity  to  operate  freely  as  an  emetic,  and  continued  Bab- 
sequently  in  nauseating  doses,  will,  very  effectually,  cut  short  the  dis- 
ease. The  only  writer  whom  we  have  met  with,  that  condemns  emetia 
in  the  treatment  of  croup,  is  Goodlad. 

In  cases  of  greater  violence,  or  in  which  the  emetic  given  in  the 
forming  stage,  has  failed  to  arrest  the  disease,  our  most  effectual  re- 
medy  is,  unquestionably,  blood-letting.  In  many  cases,  the  applicatioi 
of  leeches  to  the  throat  will  be  sufficient,  but  in  every  instance  in  whicli 
the  disease  is  marked  by  symptoms  of  considerable  severity,  or  the  p^* 
tient  is  robust  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  dyspncaa 
very  considerable,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  symptoms,  but  never, 
if  possible,  to  the  extent  of  inducing  syncope;  and  if  the  symptoms 
should  again  recur  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the  bleeding  should  be 
repeated,  or  leeches  should  be  applied  around  the  throat  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  intenai^ 
of  the  disease.  The  repetition  of  the  bleeding  must  be  governed  by 
circumstances;  in  some  cases,  one  bleeding,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
attack,  will  most  effectually  control  the  symptoms;  but  in  others,  when 
the  system  reacts  with  force,  the  puUe  continues  firm,  the  skin  warm, 
and  the  dyspnoea  considerable,  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  will  be 
proper. 

There  is  certainly  no  disease,  in  which  bleeding,  when  well  timed, 
and  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  is  calculated  to  produce  more  bene- 
ficial effects  than  in  croup.  The  practitioner,  who,  in  violent  cases, 
neglects  this  important  measure,  and  places  his  hopes  on  any  other 
remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies,  will  have  but  little  reason  to  flatter 
himself  upon  his  success  in  the  management  of  the  disease.  This  as- 
sertion is  based  upon  a  tolerably  extended  personal  experience,  as  well 
as  upon  the  recorded  experience  of  nearly  every  American  practitioner, 
and  a  majority  of  the  most  authoritative  of  the  practitioners  of  Europe. 
But,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
sthenic  form  of  the  disease  the  beneficial  effects  of  blood-letting  are 
to  be  obtained:  if  it  be  then  neglected,  or  timidly  practised,  the  time 
for  its  employment  will  have  passed,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
strongly  indicated,  there  will  then  be  but  little  hopes  of  arresting  the 
fatal  termination  by  whatever  other  remedial  measures  may  be  resorted 
to. 

From  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  obtaining  blood  from  the 
arm,  in  young  children,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Cheyne  and 
Goodlad,  to  open  one  of  the  jugular  veins;  others,  however,  have  ob- 
jected to  the  operation,  from  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn,  and  of  arresting  the  bleeding  when  a  sufficiency  has 
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been  obtained.  We  have  repeatedly  drawn  blood  from  tbe  jugular 
reins,  in  violent  caaes  of  croup,  and  with  very  decided  advantage; 
the  promptness  of  the  relief  has  occasionally  been  very  striking.  We 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  performing  the  operation,  or 
in  arresting  the  hemorrhage;  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  bleeding, 
this  being  measured  not  by  the  number  of  ounces  of  blood  drawn,  but 
solely  by  its  effects  upon  the  disease,  we  have  had  no  more  trouble  in 
judging  of  this  when  the  jugular  vein  was  opened,  than  when  the 
bleeding  has  been  performed  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  back  of  the 
hand,  or  foot. 

Immediately  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic 
and  immersion  in  the  warm  bath  will  prove  powerful  auxiliaries.  It 
often  happens  that  an  emetic,  exhibited  upon  the  accession  of  the  dis- 
ease, will  not  operate,  sometimes  not  even  excite  nausea,  until  the  pa- 
tient is  bled  and  the  warm  bath  employed,  when  immediately  copious 
vomiting  will  occur,  and  render  the  repetition  of  the  emetic  unneces- 
»ry. 

After  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  warm  bath,  he  should  be 
placed  in  bed,  and  enveloped  in  blankets,  the  perspiration  induced  by 
the  bath  and  emetic  being  encouraged  by  the  employment  of  divided 
doses  of  tartarized  antimony.  We  generally  combine  the  antimony 
with  calomel  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

R. — Calomel.  38s.  ad  3J. 

Tart.  ant.  gr.  j. 

Hjrdrochlor.  ammon.  9iJ8s. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  given  eyery  two  hours. 

The  employment  of  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  in  croup,  subse- 
quently to  full  vomiting  and  sufficient  depletion  by  the  lancet,  has  the 
sanction  of  the  best  writers  upon  the  disease.  Gheyne  declares  that 
he  has  found  no  other  remedy  worthy  of  confidence  in  the  second 
stage,  an  assertion  which  we  consider,  judging  from  the  result  of  our 
own  experience,  scarcely  too  strong.  Stokes  places  it  even  above 
blood-letting.  Steinmitz  trusted  to  it  alone  in  the  second  stage,  as 
also  did  Jadelot,  who  combined  the  tartarized  antimony  with  ipecao- 
nanha,  squill  and  senega.^  Cheyne  also  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  tartarized  antimony,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in  nauseating  doses 
throughout  the  first  and  second  stages  of  croup.  A  recent  writer  ((7. 
Wilson)  gives  the  tartarized  antimony  throughout  the  disease,  at  first 
in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  grain  every  hour,  until  a  decided 
impression  is  produced  upon  the  symptoms,  and  subsequently  every 
two  hours.  Combining  the  article  with  calomel,  we  have  certainly 
found  to  increase  very  materially  its  efficacy. 

iR. — Infus.  senegsB,  iW. 

Syrup,  ipecac.  ^. 

Oxy.  ecillae,  jiij. 

Tart  ant.  gr.  jss.  — M. 
A  teaapoonful  every  ten  minutes. 

Of  the  good  effects  of  calomel  in  croup,  we  have  abundant  testi- 
mony. Given  in  large  doses  and  at  short  intervals,  it  is  the  remedy 
upon  which  many  physicians  have  almost  exclusively  depended  for  the 
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cure  of  the  disease;  while  in  somewhat  smaller  doses,  after  bleeding, 
an  emetic,  and  the  warm  bath,  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  a  host 
of  authorities.  By  some  practitioners  calomel  is  directed  m  enor- 
mous doses,  far  greater  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  prescribe ;  w;e 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy,  in  a  disease 
of  such  rapid  progress  as  croup,  can  be  obtained  only  from  its  free 
administration. 

After  the  first  bleeding,  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  immersion 
in  the  warm  bath,  from  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel  may  be  pre- 
scribed  every  two  hours,  so  long  as  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  con- 
tinue with  any  degree  of  violence ;  as  these  subside,  the  dose  of  the 
remedy  may  be  reduced,  or  it  may  be  exhibited  at  longer  intervals. 
We  have  generally  found,  however,  that  when  the  use  of  the  calomel 
produces,  at  an  early  period,  deep  green  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
it  is  better  to  reduce  the  dose;  or  if  frequent  green  discharges  still 
occur  under  its  use,  to  discontinue  it  entirely.  We  have  in  no  instance 
seen  any  bad  effects  from  the  employment  of  calomel  in  this  manner, 
but  often  the  most  decided  benefit.  Its  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
laryngeo-tracheal  inflammation,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  psendo- 
membranous  exudation. 

The  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia  appears  to  us  to  be  a  remedy  well 
adapted  to  nearly  all  the  inflammations  attended  with  diphtheritio  ef- 
fusions; we  have  employed  it  pretty  extensively  for  many  years  in 
croup,  and  have  always  been  pleased  with  its  effects.  Chamerlat  re- 
commends it  as  almost  a  specific,  when  employed  as  a  wash  or  gargle. 

We  usually  prescribe  it  in  combination  with  calomel,  tartar  emetic 
and  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  Three  or  four  grains  to  one  or  two  of  the 
calomel,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  grain  of  the  hyoscyamus  every  two  or  three  hours  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  early  stage  of  those  cases  of  croup  in  which  the  disease  is 
preceded  by  pseudo-membranous  angina,  M.  Guersent,  Jr.,  {Gazette 
des  Hopitauxy  Nos.  48,  52,)  strongly  recommends  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  symptoms 
are  at  first  but  little  urgent;  and  a  physician  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
treat  children,  will  oftpn  neglect  to  examine  the  throat.  M.  Guersent 
lays  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  to  make  such  examination  whenever 
a  child  manifests  any  febrile  reaction ;  and  in  this  manner  he  has  fre- 
quently been  enabled  to  detect  the  approaching  disease,  the  presence 
of  which  would  not,  otherwise,  have  been  suspected.  At  first,  and 
while  the  tonsils  alone  are  covered  with  the  plastic  exudation,  although 
the  symptoms,  as  already  remarked,  are  not  severe — it  is,  neverthe- 
less, according  to  M.  Guersent,  a  precious  moment  for  the  physician, 
as  he  may  now  frequently  arrest  a  disease,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on 
is  usually  fatal. 

While  employing  the  solid  caustic,  M.  Guersent  directs  the  child  to 
be  held  by  a  strong  assistant,  the  tongue  to  be  depressed  by  a  broad 
instrument,  as  a  very  large  spatula,  or  the  handle  of  a  large  spoon,  or 
what  M.  G.  prefers,  a  large  wooden  tongue  depressor.  For  fear  of 
accident,  the  caustic  should  project  only  very  slightly  from  its  case. 
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Many  practitioners  prefer  the  caustic  in  solution.  In  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease  a  weak  solution,  applied  three  times  a  day,  will  suffice, 
but  in  serious  cases  the  solution  must  be  very  strong — 1  part  to  8  or 
4  of  water — and  need,  then,  be  used  only  once  a  day.  It  may  be  ap* 
plied  by  means  of  a  sponge  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone 
qy  sealing  wax.  To  prevent  the  extension  of  the  false  membrane, 
the  caustic  should  be  applied  beyond  its  margin  as  well  as  upon  it. 
The  application,  M.  Ouersent  remarks,  frequently  dissipates  the  exu- 
dation from  the  tonsils,  and  yet  it  may  extend  to  the  epiglottis. 
The  caustic  is  still  our  best  remedy.  A  larger  sponge  is  now  re- 
quired, which  must  be  fixed  upon  a  strong  whalebone,  bent  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  The  operator  places  himself  on  one  side,  and,  introducing- 
the  sponge  directly  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  executes  some  semi*rotary 
iDOvements.  Sometimes  the  epiglottis  is  raised,  and  the  fragments 
of  false  membrane  arc  detached  from  its  inferior  surface,  which  may 
1)0  known  by  the  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  this  gives  rise  to.  The  caus- 
tic, in  these  cases,  requires  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in 
the  twentj-four  hours. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  in  the  European  and  American 
Journals,  where  the  treatment  here  recommended  was  pursued  with  en- 
tire success  in  all  cases  of  membranous  croup.  In  those  instances  in 
which  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  is  still  confined  to  the  pharynx, 
it  is  certainlyHeserving  of  a  fair  trial. 

Blisters  to  the  throat  are  strongly  recommended  by  many  practi- 
tioners in  the  treatment  of  croup.  Mackintosh  confines  their  appli- 
cation to  the  first  stage,  after  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  re- 
duced by  bleeding  and  leeching.  Dewees  doubts  their  utility ;  and 
Goodlad,  Stokes,  and  Porter,  condemn  them  entirely.  We  have  occa- 
sionally employed  them,  but  cannot  say  that  we  have  perceived  any 
benefit  to  result  from  their  use. 

Rubefacients,  however,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  or  emollient 
cataplasms  to  the  throat,  will,  in  the  forming  stage  of  the  disease,  be 
often  productive  of  the  best  effects.  As  a  rubefacient,  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  is  the  one  we  have  generally  employed:  its  action  upon 
the  skin  is  prompt  and  sufficiently  powerful:  a  strip  of  flannel  wet 
with  turpentine  should  be  applied  around  the  neck,  and  kept  on  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  it  may  be  reapplied  at  short  intervals,  from 
time  to  time,  if  necessary.  In  very  violent  cases,  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  the  disease,  even  rubefacients  should  not  be  resorted  to  un- 
til after  blood-letting. 

A  German  physician.  Dr.  Willige,  states  {Schmidt's  JahrlucTier^ 
1847,)  that  he  has  derived  marked  success  in  the  treatment  of  severe 
cases  of  croup  from  the  external  application  of  iodine  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  He  applies,  by  means  of  a  feather,  the  tincture  of 
iodine  over  the  front  portion  of  the  neck,  corresponding  to  the  region 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  repeats  the  application  at  intervals  of 
about  four  hours,  until  redness  and  irritation  of  the  skin  are  produced. 
This,  he  declares,  is  followed  in  most  cases,  by  a  subsidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  respiration,  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  glottis,  and  of 
the  other  distressing  symptoms. 
22 
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The  internal  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  suggested  as  a 
means,  adapted  in  the  first  stage  of  croup,  to  modify  the  dispositioQ 
to  membraniform  deposition  in  the  larjnx.  It  was  first  used  in  a  case 
of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Purefoy  of  Dublin,  who  gave  it  in  one  grain  doses, 
combined  with  a  grain  of  hjdrarg.  c.  cret&,  every  two  hours,  with  mtieh 
benefit,  {Dublin  Journal^  1846.)  Dr.  J.  D.  Griscom,  of  this  city,  pre* 
scribed  it  also  in  a  case  of  the  disease  with  apparently  the  most  fa- 
vourable results:  it  has  since  been  employed  by  others,  who  speak  of 
it  in  terms  that  should  encourage  us  to  a  fair  trial  of  it,  in  order  thai 
its  true  value  as  an  antiplastic  in  croup  may  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Griscom  gave  the  remedy  in  doses  of  two  and  a  half  grains 
every  three  hours.  / 

Bromine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  ten 
grains  a  day,  is  regarded  by  M.  Ozanam  as  almost  a  specific  in  all 
pseudo* membranous  affections.  (Med,  TimeB^  1857.) 

As  a  means  of  reducing  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  thus  dimi- 
nishing the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in  croup,  the 
vegetable  alkalies  have  been  strongly  recommended  by  several  of  the 
continental  physicians.  Eggert  considers  the  carbonate  of  potass, 
after  an  experience  of  its  effects  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  caaes, 
to  be  almost  a  specific  in  croup;  and  Luzinsky  speaks  of  it  in  the  most 
favourable  terms.  [Schmidfa  Jahrbucher^  1855.)  The  latter  states  that 
it  may  be  given  advantageously  in  doses  of  from  half  a^  drachm  to  two 
drachms,  daily.  In  mild  cases  the  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  employed, 
but  in  the  more  severe,  the  carbonate  of  potass  is  alone  to  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Hird  speaks  also  in  praise  of  the  alkalies  as  a  means  of  allay- 
ing the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  and  promoting  the  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion in  croup.  He  gives  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  liquor  potassa 
every  four  hours.  {London  Lancet^  1846.) 

When  the  disease  persists  after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  leeches,  eme- 
tics, and  calomel,  very  great  advantage  will  often  be  derived  from  a 
tobacco  cataplasm,  composed  of  the  moistened  leaves  of  tobacco,  mixed 
with  the  crumb  of  stale  bread  or  ground  flaxseed,  and  applied  around 
the  throat.  The  effects  of  the  cataplasm  should  be  carefully  watched, 
lest  its  depressing  effects  be  carried  too  far. 

After  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  has  occurred,  our  chief 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  calomel  and  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony;  the  latter  being  occasionally  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  ex- 
cite vomiting.  The  administration  of  repeated  emetics  in  this  stage, 
was  the  practice  pursued  by  Jadelot,  Steinmitz,  Cheyne,  and  Currie, 
and  the  result  of  their  experience  is  certainly  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
Tartrate  of  antimony  was  the  article  employed  by  these  physicians, 
and  Cheyne  states,  that  the  only  cases  he  saw  recover  from  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease,  were  those  in  which  the  patient  was  kept  under 
its  effects  for  two  or  three  days.  Fielitz,  Hoffman,  and  Droste  em- 
ployed the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  dose  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
a  grain  every  two  hours.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  tincture  of  lo- 
belia will  often  be  found  advantageous;  or,  perhaps,  the  infusion  of 
the  sanguinaria  Canadensis.'  We  know  nothing  of  the  latter  remedy 
from  our  own  experience ;  it  coraes  to  us,  however,  very  highly  re- 
commended by  respectable  practitioners. 
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It  often  happens,  from  the  impediment  to  hseroatosis,  produced  bj 
the  effusion  within  the  respirator;  tubes,  and  the  deficient  innervation 
from  the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  that  emesis  is  with  difficulty 
produced,  even  by  very  considerable  doses  of  antimony;  it  has  under 
these  circumstances  been  recommended  to  employ  the  sulphate  of  sine 
or  of  copper  in  solution,  alone,'  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha. 

^  B* — Bad.  sangumar.  CaDadensis,  pulT.  gj*    '  B* — Sulph.  zinci  rel  eopri,  ^ij. 

AqosB  calides,  3^iij. — M.  Aquse,  ^. — M. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  every  half  hoar.  Dose. — A  teaspoonful  eyery  20  minates. 

In  conjunction  with  emetics,  either  in  full  or  nauseating  doses,  and 
calomel,  the  frequent  use  of  warm  sinapised  pediluvia  will  generally 
be  fonnd  advantageous. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
reduced,  or  the  case  has  assumed  a  somewhat  chronic  character — 
when  a  dry,  hoarse  cough,  with  oppressed  breathing,  increased  at  in- 
tervals, but  with  little  febrile  excitement  or  tenseness  of  pulse,  remains, 
a  fltrong  decoction  of  senega  will  be  often  found  a  useful  auxiliary  to 
the  other  remedies. 

B* — Rad.  polygala  senegn,  ^. 

Aq.  bullieot.  Oj. 
Simmer  to  ^zij.  then  add  mellis,  ^iij. 
Dose. — One,  two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  every  one  or  two  honni ;  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  blisters  may  be  applied  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  or  between  the  shoulders ;  sinapisms,  or  cloths 
wet  with  hot  turpentine,  or  the  decoction  of  turpentine  and  cantharides, 
may  at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  internally  a 
strong  decoction  of  senega,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  assa- 
fcetida,  may  be  resorted  to;  and  if  there  is  great  and  increasing  ex- 
haustion, it  will  be  proper  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  am- 
monia or  wine  whey.  Occasionally,  even  under  apparently  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  recovery  will  ensue ;  but  seldom,  when  the 
disease  has  reached  this  stage,  will  its  fatal  termination  be  arrested 
by  any  course  of  treatment. 

Of  the  good  effects  of  musk,  given  in  large  doses,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  grains  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  latter 
stage  of  croup,  we  have  certainly  very  strong  testimony.  Assafootida, 
likewise,  has  been  extolled,  given  as  well  by  the  mouth,  as  by  injec- 
tion into  the  rectum,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  a 
day. 

By  some  of  the  European  physicians,  the  employment  of  cold  affu- 
sions upon  the  back,  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum,  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  beneficial  in  cases  where  every  other  remedy  has  failed 
to  afford  relief.  The  immediate  effects  ascribed  to  the  cold  affusion, 
are  certainly  surprising,  but  the  result  of  the  practice  is  not  such  as 
strongly  to  press  it  upon  our  attention. 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  has  been  suggested  by  some  as  a  last 
resource  in  cases  of  croup,  and  by  others  as  a  measure  that  should 
only  be  resorted  to  before  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  trachea. 
Among  the  advocates  of  the  operation  are  Home,  Huxham,  Caron, 
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Maingault,  Hosack,  Farre,  Maslhieurat,  Berard,  Petel,  Trousseau, 
Valleix ;  \f hile  it  is  opposed  by  Crawford,  Ferriar,  Cheync,  Yieusseaz, 
Double,  Albers,  Jurine,  Royer-Collard,  Porter,  Bricheteau,  Becquerel, 
Boudet,  and  others. 

In  the  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Guersent  and 
the  Hospital  Internes,  in  the  Parisian  Hospital  for  Children,  during 
the  year  1841,  the  operation,  while  it  was  of  no  advantage  whatever 
when  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  extended  into  the  bronchi, 
appeared,  in  many  cases,  to  accelerate  the  fatal  termination,  by  in- 
ducing severe  bronchitis  or  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  bron- 
chi, pneumonia,  or  convulsions ;  while  in  many  cases  the  patient  died  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  without  any  local  lesion  existing,  to 
which  the  fatal  termination  could  be  referred. 

The  subject  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  is  certainly  one  of  considerable 
interest.  That  it  may,  in  many  cases,  when  timely  performed,  save 
the  life  of  the  patient,  we  have  the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  In 
a  statement  of  Trousseau  of  the  result  of  the  operation  in  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  cases,  the  patients  recovered  in  forty-seven,  and  M.  Val- 
leix gives  seventeen  cases  of  recovery  out  of  fifty-four,  of  unques- 
tionable pseudo-membranous  croup,  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. In  the  case  of  his  own  child,  three  weeks  old,  published  by 
Dr.  Scoutetten,  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
disease,  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  desperate,  with  com- 
plete success — the  infant  recovering  in  a  short  time  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  operation,  as  well  as  from  every  symptom  of  the  croup.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  was  related  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia. — {Sammary  of  Transact  ions  y  vol.  ii.  page  275.)  By 
the  operation,  M.  Bretonneau  has  saved  six  out  of  twenty  of  his  cases; 
M.  Leclerc,  of  Tours,  one  out  of  two;  M.  Velpeau,  two  out  of  ten ;  M. 
Petel,  (de  Ch&teau-Cambrdsis,)  three  out  of  six ;  M.  Bouchut,  forty-five 
out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Thus  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  operations  of  tracheotomy,  leaving  out  those  of  Trousseau,  Val- 
leix, and  others,  fifty-seven  were  successful,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth. 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  tracheotomy  in  croup  has  not  been 
attended  with  the  same  beneficial  results  in  the  practice  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  as  it  is  asserted  to  have  been 
in  that  of  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  and  other  French  practitioners. 
This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  result,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Great 
Britain,  at  least,  in  a  difference  between  the  pathological  character  of 
the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  that  country  and  in  France.  It  being  in 
the  latter  confined  pretty  much  to  the  larynx  and  upper  portion  of  the 
trachea,  whilst  in  Great  Britain,  the  trachea  in  its  entire  length  is  in- 
volved, and  partially  obstructed  by  false  membrane  of  more  or  less 
density.  This  difference  in  the  pathology  of  croup  in  the  two  countries 
is  noticed  by  Dr.  West  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of.  children.  "In 
France,"  he  remarks,  "croupal  symptoms  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
induced  by  the  extension  to  the  larynx  of  false  membrane  originally 
deposited  on  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  whilst  the  wind-pipe  itseu 
is  comparatively  seldom  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation,  often  alto- 
irether  unafi'ected,  and  the  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which  in  this 
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country  so  often  and  bo  seriously  complicate  the  disease,  are  there 
of  less  common  occurren  ce. " 

The  class  of  cases,  and  the  period  and  particular  circumstances  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  operation  is  most  likely  to  afford  relief,  are  ques- 
tions of  no  little  importance,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  of 
the  want  of  success  experienced  from  the  operation,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  its  having  been  resorted  to  under  improper  circumstances.  M. 
Trousseau,  whose  experience  on  this  subject  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
tensive, has  presented  the  following  as  a  summary  of  the  prognosis  of 
tracheotomy  in  croup. 

1st.  If  the  commencement  of  the  attack  dates  several  days  back,  the 
disease  having  advanced  slowly— whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
false  membranes  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  the  child  either  recovers, 
or,  at  least,  lives  several  days  after  the  operation. 

2d;  If  the  child  has  been  subject  to  chronic  catarrhs,  and  when  he 
has  been  suffering  from  a  cold  for  some  time  before  the  attack  of  croup, 
the  operation  is  more  successful. 

3d.  So  long  as  the  respiration  is  silent,  or  the  noise  is  only  occa- 
sioned by  the  displacement  of  mucosity,  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  but 
when  the  respiration  is  attended  with  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
the  sawing  of  stone,  death  is  certain. 

4tb.  If  the  croup  supervene  upon  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  or 
pertussis — tracheotomy  does  not  succeed. 

5th.  There  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  patient,  even  if  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  should  supervene. 

6th.  When  the  disease  has  been  very  rapid,  even  though  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  the  false  membranes  do  not  extend  beyond  the  larynx, 
the  child  dies  very  quickly. 

7th.  When,  previously  to  the  operation,  the  false  membranes  have 
extended  to  the  nares,  or  if  they  cover  the  blistered  surfaces — when  the 
child  is  pale  and  somewhat  bloated,  without  having  taken  mercury  or 
been  bled — or  when  he  has  lost  much  blood,  there  is  little  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  operation. 

8th.  When,  previously  to  the  operation,  the  pulse  is  moderately  fre- 
quent ;  and  if,  after  it,  the  pulse  remains  calm,  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained. 

9th.  The  more  deeply  the  false  membranes  have  extended,  the 
greater,  cseteris  paribus^  the  danger. 

10th.  It  is  a  bad  sign,  if,  immediately  after  the  operation,  the  respi- 
ration becomes  very  frequent,  without  or  with  very  little  cough;  even 
when  all  is  going  on  favourably,  the  occurrence  of  a  very  great  fre- 
quency of  respiration  is  a  bad  sign. 

11th.  More  boys  than  girls  recover  after  the  operation ;  but  children 
under  two  and  over  six  years  of  age  seldom  recover. 

12th.  The  more  rapid  and  energetic  the  inflammation  which  attacks 
the  wounds  in  the  trachea,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  success :  a  sud- 
den sinking  of  the  wound  is  a  mortal  sign. 

18th.  Should  the  wound  become  covered  with  false  membranes;  if 
after  withdrawing  the  canula,  it  remains  gaping  for  a  long  time,  or 
if,  after  having  become  completely  cicatrized,  it  reopens  largely,  the 
child  is  in  danger. 
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14th.  Agitation  and  sleeplessness  are  bad  signs,  so  is  also  the  oo» 
currence  of  convulsions.  The  younger  the  patients,  and  the  more 
blood  they  have  lost  before  or  during  the  operation,  the  more  liable  are 
convulsions  to  supervene. 

15th.  The  sooner  after  the  operation  the  larynx  is  disembarrassed^ 
the  sooner  may  the  canula  be  removed,  and  the  more  rapid  and  cer- 
tain the  cure. 

16th.  If  the  expectoration  becomes  mucous  and  catarrhal  by  the 
third  day  after  the  operation,  the  child  will  recover.  If  there  is  no 
expectoration,  or  it  is  serous,  or  like  half-dried  portions  of  gum  Arabic^ 
he  will  die. 

17th.  If  the  patient  reacts  vigorously  under  the  injections  into  the 
trachea,  of  warm  water  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
sponging  out  of  the  trachea,  we  should  not  despair,  however  unfavour- 
able  the  other  symptoms. 

18th.  When,  after  the  tenth  day,  the  drinks  pass  almost  entirely 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  even  if  they  are  readily 
rejected,  the  child  most  generally  dies. 

19th.  The  increase  of  the  fever  after  tho  fourth  day,  agitation,  sink- 
ing of  the  wound,  dryness  of  the  trachea,  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  and  attempts  to  cough,  announce  the  invasion  of  pnenmo- 
nia,  which,  at  first  lobular,  becomes  sometimes  pseudo-Iobar,  and  is  to 
be  treated  by  the  same  means  as  are  employed  in  the  pneumonia  of 
children :  we  should,  however,  exclude  blieters,  because  they  too  often 
become  covered  with  false  membranes. 

We  have  said  nothing,  as  yet,  on  the  subject  of  diet  in  croup.  During 
the  forming  stage,  the  diet  should  be  the  same  as  in  violent  eases  of 
bronchitis:  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  little  or  nothing  else  should 
be  allowed,  than  some  mild,  mucilaginous  fluid  in  small  portions  at  a 
time;  while  after  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  and  throughout  the 
period  of  convalescence,  the  child  should  be  allowed  the  mildest  and 
most  unirritating  articles  of  food,  care  being  taken  that  even  in  regard 
to  these,  no  excess  be  committed. 

For  a  long  time  after  recovery,  there  is  very  considerable  danger  of 
a  relapse,  upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  or  moisture,  or  to  the 
most  trifling  transitions  of  temperature ;  from  these,  therefore,  the  child 
who  has  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  croup,  should  be  care- 
fully guarded,  by  appropriate  clothing,  and  every  other  judicious  pre- 
caution. The  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  during  mild  and  dry  weather,  should  never  be  neglected. 

7.— Spasmodic  Croup. 

HILLAB's   asthma. — SPASMODIC   LARTNOITIS. — FALSR  CROUP. — CATARRHAL  CROUP. 

There  is  a  form  of  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  during  childhood, 
which  has  very  generally  been  confounded  with  croup,  to  which  it  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  in  some  of  its  features,  but  differs  from  it,  never- 
theless, in  its  less  serious  character,  and  the  absence  of  any  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane,  in  the  air  passages.  Tho  di^ 
ease  to  which  we  allude  has  been  variously  named  by  different  writers. 
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Millar,  who  was  the  first  that  directed  attention  to  it,  denominated  it 
Agtkma^  which  name  was  retained  by  Wickmann  and  others;  Breton- 
Bean  named  it  Stridulous  Angina^  Guersent,  LaryngUmuB  Stridu- 
lui^  while  Rilliet  and  Barthez  prefer  the  denomination  Spasmodic  La- 
ryngitity  as  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  tme  character  of 
the  disease. 

The  attack  of  spasmodic  croup  is  usually  preceded,  for  a  day  or  two, 
by  slight  catarrhal  symptoms ;  oorysa,  watering  at  the  eyes,  a  sense 
of  chilliness  followed  by  flushes  of  heat;  slight  hoarseness,  and  cough. 
The  paroxysm  usually  occurs  during  the  night,  though  it  occasionally 
takes  place  during  the  day.  The  child  is,  generally,  suddenly  awoke 
from  sleep  by  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  He  starts  up  in  a 
sitting  posture,  or  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  with  the  body  bent 
forward.  He  cries  out  that  he  is  suffocating,  tears  away  every  cover- 
ing from  his  throat,  and  pushes  away  those  who  surround,  or  offer  to 
assist  him.  The  face  becomes  congested,  and  of  a  red  or  violet  hue, 
the  eyes  projecting  and  humid,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
anxious  in  the  extreme.  The  respiration  has  a  peculiar  prolonged  hiss- 
ing sound,  which  is  occasionally  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  frequent  hoarse 
oough.  The  voice  is  constrained,  but  seldom  whispering  or  abolished. 
There  is  great  quickness  of  pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin.  After  conti- 
naing  for  a  short  time,  the  paroxysm  ceases  suddenly,  and  the  child 
{alb  asleep. 

The  disease  may  be  confined  to  a  single  attack,  or  a  second  attack 
may  succeed  upon  the  same  night;  more  usually,  the  child  continues 
daring  the  ensuing  day  tolerably  well,  though  in  many  cases  affected 
with  hoarseness  and  a  frequent,  short,  barking  cough,  with  or  without 
expectoration,  and  during  the  night  following  is  again  attacked  with  a 
paroxysm  of  suffocation.  The  disease  may  continue  in  this  manner 
for  several  days,  and  then  the  paroxysms  cease  to  recur,  and  the  cough 
and  remaining  symptoms  speedily  disappear.  In  a  case  detailed  by 
Jnrine,  a  decided  alteration  of  the  voice  continued  for  a  long  time  after 
the  cessation  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  the  paroxysms  continue 
to  recur,  and  at  the  same  time  to  augment  in  intensity,  and  death 
finally  takes  place  from  asphyxia.  In  other  instances,  after  one  or 
more  paroxysms  have  taken  place,  the  patient  becomes  affected  with 
the  utmost  inquietude,  constant  nausea,  repeated  vomiting,  with  great 
exhaustion,  and  a  small  frequent  pulse,  and  soon  sinks.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  disease  is  one  readily  managed,  and  having  very  seldom  a 
fatal  termination. 

Spasmodic  croup  is  one  very  liable  to  return.  According  to  Rilliet 
and  Barthes,  its  recurrence  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
or  of  one  or  two  years.  In  a  case  reported  by  Yidal,  the  first  attack 
occurred  when  the  child  was  two  years  old,  the  second  when  it  was  five, 
and  then,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  it  had  three  attacks.  We  have 
seen  it  more  frequ^tly  recur  at  intervals  of  nine  and  twelve  months 
than  at  shorter  periods ;  we  have  known  it,  however,  to  attack  three 
times  within  the  same  year. 

The  prognosis  in  spasmodic  croup  is  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
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progressive  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  short  intervals  at  which 
they  recar.  When  they  do  not  continue  to  recur  beyond  the  second 
or  third  day — and  gradually  decrease  in  intensity — when  the  voice  is 
but  little  affected — the  cough  moist — and  the  febrile  reaction  slight— 
a  favourable  termination  may  be  anticipated.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  paroxysms  are  protracted  beyond  the  third  day,  and  gradually  in- 
crease in  violence ;  and  particularly,  when  the  paroxyms  are  succeeded 
by  a  state  of  great  restlessness,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  when  the  pulse 
continues  soft  and  feeble,  when  a  sufifocative  cough  remains,  and  when 
the  patient's  strength  gradually  diminishes,  an  unfavourable  termina* 
tion  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  true  pathology  of  this  affection  has  not  yet  been  very  accor 
rately  made  out.  Millar,  and  after  him  most  of  the  German  physi- 
cians, have  considered  it  to  be  a  purely  spasmodic  disease,  somewhat 
resembling  hooping-cough,  while  Desruelles  and  Bricheteau  believe  it 
to  be  merely  tho  first  stage,  or  a  very  mild  form  of  croup.  Gueraent 
supposes  it  to  consist  in  a  transient  inflammatioa  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx:  Bretonneau  considers  the  local  affection  to  consist 
in  a  mere  congestion  of  short  continuance;  a  simple,  transient  intumes- 
cence of  the  rima  glottidis.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease consists  in  an  actual  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  and  they  found 
their  opinion  upon  the  fact  of  the  attack  generally  resulting  from  the 
sudden  exposure  to  cold ;  the  disease  being  usually  preceded  by  corysai 
watering  of  the  eyes,  oppression,  &c.,  and  attended  by  some  degree  of 
febrile  excitement:  in  connexion  with  this  mild  laryngitis,  they  pre- 
sume that  there  occurs  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  glottis,  by  which 
the  sudden  paroxysms  of  suffocation  which  characterize  the  disease, 
and  which  are  excited  by  the  slightest  causes,  are  produced.  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  our  own  observations. 

That  the  disease  is  connected  with  some  degree  of  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation is  proved  by  the  result  of  post-mortem  examinations.  For  al- 
though these  have  been  but  few  in  number, — the  disease  rarely  termi- 
nating in  death — yet,  not  unfrequently,  traces,  more  or  less  decided,  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  are  to  be  detected: 
even  when  no  increased  redness  of  this  part  exists,  its  secretion  will 
generally  be  found  augmented,  and  of  an  opaque,  yellowish  or  reddish 
colour.  When  death  takes  place  with  great  suddenness,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  the 
consequent  asphyxia. 

The  spasmodic  croup  is  essentially  a  disease  of  children;  according 

to  Guersent  it  occurs  most  frequently  between  two  and  seven  years, 

and  according  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez  between  three  and  eight.     We 

have  met  with  it  in  children  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  less  frequently 

.than  in  those  between  two  and  eight  years. 

There  is  unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  a  peculiar  predisposi- 
tion to  the  attacks  of  spasmodic  croup  in  the  children  of  the  same 
•family;  we  have  known  families  in  which  all  the  children  when  they 
•attained  the  age  of  between  two  and  three  years  were  successively 
affected  with  it.  This  predisposition  is  said,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
i2:ereditary.  The  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  boys  than  in 
girls. 
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Though  generally  sporadic,  it  occasionallj  prevails  as  an  epidemic. 
Jarine  describes  an  epidemic  of  spasmodic  croup  which  occurred  in 
Geneva  in  1308. 

Its  occasional  cause  is,  almost  exclusively,  exposure  to  cold,  or  a 
sodden  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  After  an 
attack  has  happened,  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  or  violent  mental 
emotion  is  liable  to  excite  a  paroxysm. 

The  disease  with  which  spasmodic  croup  may  most  readily  be  con- 
founded, is  tracheitis  or  genuine  croup.  The  following  comparative 
diagnostic  peculiarities,  borrowed  partly  from  Yalleix,  and  partly  from 
Billiet  and  Barthez,  will  enable  the  two  diseases  very  readily  to  be 
distinguished. 

In  Oenuine  Croup.  The  disease  commences  with  fever  of  variable 
intensity,  and,  most  generally,  pseudo-membranous  angina,  and  slight 
hoarseness. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  hoarseness,  to  which,  sooner  or 
later,  there  is  added  i^  hoarse  ringing  cough. 

The  fever  does  not  remit;  the  cough  becomes  hollow  and  feeble,  and 
the  voice  faint  or  extinct. 

There  is  occasionally  an  expectoration  of  false  membrane. 

The  dyspnoea  constantly  increases  in  intensity — the  croupal  sound 
oontinues  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms — finally,  the  voice 
and  cough  become  extinct. 

In  Spasmodic  Croup.  The  symptoms  of  invasion  are  slight — there 
is  generally  a  slight  catarrh,  and  a  cough  somewhat  hoarse — the  throat 
is  unaffected — sometimes  there  are  no  prodroma. 

The  paroxysms  attack  suddenly — usually  at  night. 

Between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  appears  tolerably  well — the  fever 
disappears  or  declines — the  voice  may  be  hoarse,  but  never  becomes 
extinct. 

There  is  an  expectoration  of  mucus. 

The  paroxysms  gradually  decrease  in  violence. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  a  case  of  spasmodic  croup  will  de- 
pend pretty  much  upon  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  patient.  When  the  indications  of  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation are  strongly  marked,  and  when  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  are 
very  violent  and  prolonged,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  throat,  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child,  will  be  de- 
manded. When  the  patient  is  over  five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  robust 
habit,  a  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  often  be  attended  with  the  best 
effects.  In  no  case,  however,  should  the  amount  of  blood  drawn  from 
the  arm  or  by  leeches  be  considerable,  nor  the  operation  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  or  too  late  in  the  disease. 

The  warm  bath  is  always  an  important  remedy;  it  may  be  employed 
in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  or  subsequent  to  bleeding. 

Lehmann  advises,  at  the  very  onset  of  the  paroxysm,  the  application 
of  a  sponge  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  dipped  in  very  hot  water,  and  then 
earefuliy  squeezed  in  the  hand,  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck;  it  being 
left  a  moment  in  contact  with  the  skin  and  its  application  renewed 
at  short  intervals.    This  produces  a  redness  of  the  neck,  and  a  gene- 
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ral  perspiration,  which  is  to  he  promoted  by  the  ezhibition  of  the  in- 
fusion of  elder  and  chamomile.  By  this  means,  we  are  told,  the  parox- 
ysm is  cut  short,  and  all  the  leading  symptoms  of  the  disease  quickly 
removed. 

When  the  paroxysm  is  Tery  yiolent  and  long-continned,  and  there 
is  danger  of  asphyxia  occurring  unless  immediate  relief  be  obtained, 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  without  delay. 

An  emetic  given  on  the  first  accession  of  the  disease  will  often, 
when  followed  by  the  warm  bath  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities, 
have  the  effect  of  abating  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  and  shorten- 
ing its  continuance.  When  considerable  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and 
a  short  barking  cough  continue  during  the  intermissions,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic  will  be  found  advantageous — generally  removing 
very  promptly  the  remaining  symptoms,  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  a  paroxysm. 

We  have  usually  preferred,  in  the  cases  occurring  in  youne  chil- 
dren, the  ipecacuanha  to  the  emetic  tartar — excepting  where  tnia,  as 
is  often  the  case,  fails  to  produce  a  prompt  and  full  operation;  under 
these  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  older  children,  we  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  prescribe  the  tartarized  antimony.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  ipecacuanha  in  small  nauseating  doses,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  either  alone  or  combined  with  extract  of  hyoacyamus,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  and  have  invariably  been  much  pleased 
with  its  effects.  In  mild  cases,  small  repeated  doses  of  the  mel  scills 
compositum  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  the  ipecacuanha. 

Blisters  upon  the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders  are  recommended 
by  some  writers — when  employed,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
only  long  enough  to  redden  the  skin,  when  the  parts  occupied  by  them 
should  be  covered  by  a  soft  emollient  poultice.  We  have  seldom,  how- 
ever, seen  much  good  result  from  the  application  of  blisters  in  cases 
of  spasmodic  croup.  Covering  the  breast,  however,  with  a  hemlock 
or  assafoetida  plaster,  has  appeared  to  us  very  generally  to  have  a  de- 
cidedly beneficial  effect. 

Purgatives  are  only  required  in  those  cases  in  which  their  use  is 
indicated  by  a  costive  or  torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  Hence  a  dose  of 
calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  magnesia,  will  be  proper,  and  a  free 
state  of  the  bowels  should  be  subsequently  maintained  by  an  occasional 
dose  of  some  mild  laxative. 

Assafoetida,  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  enema,  is  unquestionably  a 
remedy  from  which  the  best  effects  are  to  be  anticipated  in  violent 
cases  of  the  disease,  subsequent  to  depletion  and  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath.  It  should  bo  administered  a  few  hours  after  the  paroxysm  has 
terminated. 

Wichmann  recommends  the  musk  as  a  specific  in  this  disease;  Henke, 
Wendt,  Goelis,  and  others,  speak  also  in  strong  terms  of  its  curattYe 
powers.     Wendt  gave  it  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  hour. 

It  is  all-important  that  the  child  affected  with  spasmodic  croup 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  warmly  clad,  and  in 
an  apartment  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  of  moderate  and  equa- 
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Ue  temperatare.  Daring  the  paroxysms  he  should  be  supported  in  an 
erect  posture,  and  all  covering  or  ligatures  should  be  immediately  re<^ 
moTed  from  about  the  neck.  His  food  should  be  light  and  of  easy  di- 
gestion— his  drinks  should  not  be  given  cold — tepid  lemonade  or  barley 
water  slightly  acidulated,  will  perhaps  be  the  best. 

8.— Spasm  of  the  Glottis. 

(LAETVaTSXnS  STRIDULUS. — THTMIO  ASTOMA. — ^K0PP*8  ASTHMA.) 

This  disease,  which  consists  in  a  sudden  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
flottia,  giving  rise  to  a  severe  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  and  a  peculiar 
crowing  sound  in  inspiration,  as  if  from  strangulation,  but  without 
fever,  and  often  without  any  material  derangement  of  the  general 
health,  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  has  often  been  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  croup,  and  in 
its  milder  form  it  has  received  the  vague  term  of  ^^  inward  fits." 

The  disease  generally  comes  on  suddenly.  The  child,  apparently 
an  perfect  health,  is  suddenly  seized,  either  during  or  updn  awaking 
^rom  sleep,  or  in  taking  drink  or  food,  or  upon  being  teased  or  irri- 
^ted,  with  a  difficulty  of  respiration ;  inspiration  being  often  entirely 
suspended  for  a  few  seconds.  After  violent,  even  convulsive  struggles, 
lie  finally  succeeds  in  getting  breath,  with  a  shrill  crowing  sound, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  ringing  inspiration  of  hooping-cough. 

In  severe  attacks,  during  the  vehement  efforts  at  inspiration,  the 
^hole  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  violent  action.  The 
nostrils  are  dilated,  the  mouth  is  extended,  the  eyes  are  rolled  up- 
irards,  and  the  whole  countenance  expresses  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
suffering.  The  head  is  thrown  backwards,  and  the  chest  outwards; 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  contract  violently,  and  even  the 
extremities  become  rigid;  while  the  feet  and  hands  are  cold.  The 
face  is  commonly  pale,  or  of  a  livid  cadaverous  hue,  and  the  external 
veins,  turgid  with  highly  carbonized  blood,  form  black  streaks  upon 
the  forehead  and  temples,  which,  according  to  Ley,  may  continue  long 
after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysms.  The  backs  of  the  hands  and  in- 
steps are  often  swollen  and  hard ;  the  thumbs  are  rigidly  contracted, 
and  locked  across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  toes  are  bent  down 
towards  the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  wrists  and  ankles  being  rigidly  and 
permanently  bent  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  many  cases 
these  carpo-pedal  contractions  have  a  very  singular  appearance,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Rees,  are  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  the  fingers  are 
extended  upon  themselves,  but  semiflexed  upon  the  metacarpus,  and 
this  at  times  upon  the  carpus;  in  the  same  manner  the  toes  are  flexed 
upon  the  metatarsus. 

The  attacks  of  laryngismus  are  paroxysmal,  and  vary  in  duration 
and  intensity.  At  first  a  single  paroxysm  may  occur,  and  after  a  short 
time,  often  a  few  minutes,  cease  spontaneously,  and  the  breathing,  at 
first  somewhat  hurried,  soon  become  perfectly  free  and  regular,  and 
the  child  present  no  apparent  indications  of  disease.  Days,  and  even 
weeks  may  pass  without  the  occurrence  of  a  second  paroxysm;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  paroxysms  recur  with  alarming  frequency,  and  are 
protracted  to  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  or  even  longer ;  while,  in  many 
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instances,  the  paroxysms  recur  with  snch  rapidity  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  complete  interval ;  their  intensity  and  duration  increasing,  generally, 
with  their  frequency.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  the  paroxysms 
usually  occur  in  the  night,  or  after  a  tranquil  sleep,  from  which  the 
child  awakes  as  it  were  in  a  fright,  and  the  difficulty  of  inspiration  im* 
mediately  ensues;  but  when  the  disease  is  more  fully  established,  the 
paroxysms  take  place  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night. 

Other  symptoms  are  described  as  of  constant  or  occasional  occur- 
rence ;  thus,  Kopp  has  noticed  a  thrusting  out  of  the  tongue  between 
the  lips,  which  is  also  present  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysms;  Ilirsch,  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  and  bowels ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  Caspar  has  observed 
a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  hands,  and  abductors 
of  the  thumbs,  during  the  intermissions. 

Immediately  preceding,  as  well  as  subsequently  to,  a  paroxysm— 
the  sound  of  the  patient's  breathing  is  often  that  which  would  result 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  respiratory  tubes. 

The  patient  may  expire  during  the  first  paroxysm  of  asphyxia;  or 
the  disease  may  be  protracted  to  many  days,  weeks  or  months,  and 
death  be  preceded  by  epileptic  convulsions,  deep  coma,  hydrocephalic 
symptoms,  or  those  of  acute  meningitis. 

Laryngismus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spasmodic  croup  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  catarrhal  symptoms,  febrile  excitement,  and  cough,  by  the 
respiration  being  unaflfected  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms, 
and  by  the  contractions  observed  in  the  extremities. 

The  crowing  inspiration  also,  of  laryngismus,  is  not  marked  by  the 
peculiar  hoarse,  rough  and  grating  sound  peculiar  to  the  inspiratory 
efi'ort  in  croup. 

From  hooping-cough,  laryngismus  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  convulsive  cough,  and  the  retching,  vomiting  or  free  ex- 
pectoration of  glairy  matter,  by  which  the  paroxysms  of  pertussis  are 
so  generally  terminated.  Hooping-cough  is  also  more  gradual  in  it<i 
approach,  the  characteristic  paroxysmal  cough  being  in  general  pre- 
ceded by  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms. 

Dr.  James  Reid  of  London,  who  has  written  a  very  instructive  trea- 
tise on  Infantile  Laryngismus,  describes  it  as  occurring  under  four 
different  forms.  In  the  first  there  is  only  a  slight  constriction  of 
the  edges  of  the  rima  glottidis,  occurring  suddenly,  and  in  a  transient 
manner.  This  causes,  for  an  instant,  an  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
infant  to  recover  its  breath,  and  produces  a  feeling  of  oppression  and 
alarm,  indicated  by  a  short  cry,  and  the  anxiety  depicted  on  its 
countenance.  There  is  no  convulsive  action  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  attacks  come  on  at  irregular  intervals,  and  at  uncertain  times, 
although  most  generally  whilst  the  infant  is  asleep,  or  at  the  moment 
of  awaking. 

So  little  importance  is  generally  attached  to  this  symptom  by 
nurses,  that  the  physician,  when  called  upon  at  a  later  period  to  treat 
the  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  finds  that  the  ''catching''  alluded 
to  is  often  not  mentioned  until  questions  are  put,  which  at  once  recall 
the  recollection  of  its  having  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  al* 
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ways  arrested  immediately  apon  the  child  being  lifted  from  the  re- 
eumbent  to  an  erect  position. 

In  the  second  form  of  laryngismus,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  area 
of  the  glottis  is  still  more  diminished  by  the  nearer  approximation  of 
its  edges,  the  closare^  however,  not  being  perfect  except  perhaps  for  a 
moment. 

There  is  in  this  form  a  mnch  longer  interruption  of  the  respiratory 
function,  and  the  symptoms  of  impending  suffocation  are  more  immi- 
nent. The  countenance  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  great  anxiety 
and  distress,  becoming  at  first  red,  but  soon  changing  to  the  purple 
hoe  of  strangulation;  the  face,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  tongue  also 
become  turgid  and  swollen.  In  other  instances  there  is  an  ashy  pale- 
ness of  the  face.  The  arms  arcithrown  out;  the  eyes  are  either  wide 
open  and  staring,  or,  more  rarely,  turned  up  in  their  sockets ;  the  nos- 
trils are  dilated ;  the  head  is  thrown  back ;  the  limbs  become  rigid, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  contracted.  There  is  frequently,  also,  a 
eonYolsiye  and  violent  action  of  other  muscles,  especially  of  the  flex- 
ors, causing  a  peculiar  contraction  of  the  wrists  and  ankles,  a  state 
which  has  been  called  the  darpo-pedal  spasm.  Occasionally,  the  body 
itself  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort,  and  it  ap- 
7>ear8  to  the  bystanders  as  if  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer,  when,  at 
Jength,  the  attempt  at  respiration  is  partially  successful,  being  at- 
tended by  a  shrill  hooping  noise,  which  has  been  termed  crowing, 
although  it  more  closely  resembles  the  concluding  rising  note  pro- 
duced by  the  clucking  of  a  hen.  This  sound  is  not  of  so  full  and 
sonorous  a  character  as  that  of  hooping-cough,  but  seems  more  acute, 
and  it  is  without  the  rough  hoarseness  of  croup.  It  is  often  an  indi- 
cation that  the  paroxysm  has  terminated,  but  sometimes  a  succession 
of  incomplete  or  interrupted,  shrill,  sibilant  catches  supervenes  before 
a  fall  and  complete  inhalation  takes  place,  as  if  the  margin  of  the 
glottis  were  for  a  time  somewhat  relaxed,  becoming  immediately  again 
constricted,  so  that  the  expirations  bear,  in  some  degree,  a  resem- 
blance to  the  short  and  feeble  bleating  of  an  animal. 

When  respiration  is  re-established,  the  infant  most  commonly  bursts 
into  a  fit  of  crying,  and  falls  asleep ;  when,  however,  the  attack  is 
unoBually  severe,  a  listlessness  and  torpor  often  remain  for  a  short  pe- 
riod afterwards,  whilst  in  rarer  instances  the  child  continues,  during 
some  hours,  in  a  state  of  anxious  distress. 

These  paroxysms  vary  much  in  their  frequency,  duration,  and  se- 
verity; there  is  no  regularity  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks, 
but  as  the  complaint  advances,  these  generally  become  shorter,  and, 
in  some  instances,  do  not  continue  beyond  an  hour  at  a  time,  or  even 
half  that  period,  the  slightest  noise  or  emotion  being  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  paroxysm.  The  breathlessness,  or  struggling  for  air,  is 
apparently  relieved,  in  some  cases,  by  a  violent  expulsion  of  wind 
from  the  stomach  or  per  anum,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  scream- 
ing: occasionally,  also,  there  are  involuntary  evacuations  during  the 
paroxysms. 

Repeated  attacks  may  occur,  without  the  accompanying  crowing 
noise,  especially  when  the  disease  becomes  less  severe  in  its  character. 
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An  acute  plaintive  cry  freqnently  commences  or  terminates  the  parox- 
ysm; the  child  remaining  quiet  and  subdued  for  some  minutes,  after 
which  it  resumes  its  natural  cheerfulness  and  aspect,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health  in  the  intervals. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  three  or 
four  minutes;  in  the  latter  description  of  cases,  it  is  more  properly  a 
succession  of  paroxysms;  air  occasionally  gaining  admittance  into  the 
lungs,  during  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  intervals  between 
them.  Remissions  and  exacerbations  often  take  place  for  weeks,  and 
sometimes  for  months,  before  a  complete  cure  can  be  effected;  whilst 
in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  complaint  suddenly  disappears. 

In  the  third  form  of  laryngismus,  as  described  by  Dr.  Rcid,  there  is 
a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  with, the  addition  of  general  or  cere- 
bral convulsions;  these  being  produced,  in  all  probability,  occasionally 
by  the  blood  supplied  to  the  brain  becoming  imperfectly  decarboniied, 
in  consequence  of  partial  asphyxia. 

In  the  fourth  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  complete  asphyxia  from 
a  sudden  and  convulsive  closure  of  the  glottis,  causing  almost  imme- 
diate strangulation.  No  crowing  sound  is  audible,  inspiration  being 
totally  suspended,  while  the  face  of  the  child,  instead  of  being  floshea 
and  turgid,  exhibits  often  a  cadaverous  aspect,  similar  to  that  of  per- 
sons asphyxiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  other  noxious  vapours.  An 
infant.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  may  have  passed  through  repeated  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  disease,  combined  with  cerebral  convulsions;  it  may  be 
also,  perhaps,  improving  otherwise  in  general  health,  the  paroxysms  at 
the  same  time  beginning  to  be  separated  by  longer  intervals,  and,  yet, 
with  all  the  indications  of  apparent  amendment,  it  is  sometimes  carried 
off  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  without  any  previous  warning.  It  may 
be  laughing  at  the  time,  or  quietly  observing  the  occurrences  taking 
place  around  it;  not  the  slightest  indication  of  danger  being  per- 
ceived. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  are  very  various.  The  thymus 
and  cervical  glands  are  often  enlarged  or  in  a  state  of  disease.  The 
heart  is  often  found  empty  and  flaccid.  The  lungs  are  generally  gorged 
with  dark  coloured  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  often  un- 
duly distended,  and  serous  effusion  between  the  membranes,  in  the  ven- 
tricles, or  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  tubercles 
of  the  brain  are  often  met  with,  and  occasionally,  hypertrophy  or  in- 
duration of  its  substance.  The  foramen  ovale  is  often  found  open, 
and  not  unfrequently  there  exists  more  or  less  disease  of  the  gastro-in- 
testinal,  and  in  some  cases,  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane.  No 
one  of  these  morbid  appearances  is,  however,  constantly  present  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Perhaps,  judging 
from  the  cases  on  record,  most  of  which  have,  however,  been  adduced 
to  support  particular  pathological  views,  we  ought  to  enumerate  en- 
largement of  the  thymus  body,  and  effusion  within  the  cranium,  as 
among  those  most  commonly  met  with;  we  suspect,  however,  that  upon 
a  more  minute  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
body  is  a  much  less  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  disease  than  has 
been  asserted.     Dr.  Reid  states  that  on  several  occasions  he  has  sought 
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for  indiestioDS  of  disease,  bat  has  been  unable  to  detect  any,  e?en  in  the 
spinal  cord.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  he  remarks,  that  no 
anusiiai  appearances  are  found  to  exist  in  the  glottis  itself,  or  in  the 
adjacent  parts;  no  trace  of  oedema,  inflammatory  action,  or  persistent 
constriction.  Dr.  Reid  has  never  met  with  any  enlargement  of  the 
neighbouring  glands  sufficient  to  account  for  a  fatal  termination. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  period  of 
infancy  and  childhood;  it  may  attack,  according  to  Kerr,  at  any  period 
froai  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  to  three  years,  but  most  commonly 
it  occura  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  month:  Mr.  Robertson,  {Lon* 
Med.  Gaz.^  Jan.  1849,)  has  found  the  accession  of  the  disease  to  be 
meet  frequent  from  about  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  month.  Of  twenty- 
one  cases  related  by  him,  in  three  only  did  the  disease  occur  in  infants 
beyond  twelve,  and  in  none  were  they  beyond  fifteen  months  of  age. 
Dr.  Reid,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  those  who  treat  of  the  dis- 
ease, states,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  infants  most  liable  to  its  attacks, 
that  it  corresponds,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  period  of  dentition. 
An  aiTection,  he  remarks,  closely  resembling  spasm  of  the  glottis,  if  not 
identically  the  same  complaint,  may  be  caused  at  any  period  of  life  by 
local  or  mechanical  agency;  but  it  must,  he  thinks,  be  considered  a 
pecoliar  disease  of  infantile  life,  when  it  follows  as  the  result  of  con- 
stitotiooal  irritation.  Most  of  the  writers  enumerate  the  lymphatic 
temperament  as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease;  it  is  in 
oottseqnence  of  this  that  we  find  it  to  attack  almost  all  the  children  of 
some  families,  while  those  of  others  are  entirely  exempted  from  it. 
The  predisposition  from  organization  may  also  account  for  its  greater 
prevalence  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  Thus  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  disease  prevails  much  more  in  cold  and  damp,  than  in 
temperate  or  warm  climates.  In  Mr.  Robertson's  cases  the  attacks 
occurred  between  the  months  of  October  and  May.  As  the  patients 
belonged  to  that  class  of  society  the  infants  of  which  are  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  a  great  measure  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
nursery,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  by  this  seclusion  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  the  predisposition  to  the  occurrence  of  spasm  of  the  glottis 
is  induced,  a  conclusion  which  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  one  rarely 
observed  in  the  infants  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  abroad  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  weather,  daily,  throughout  the  year,  would  seem  to 
favour.  Dr.  Reid  considers  that  infants  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
who  are  easily  excited,  who  are  awakened  by  slight  noises,  and  who 
are  not  satisfied  unless  they  are  kept  constantly  ^'  on  the  move,"  are 
those  most  susceptible  to  laryngismus.  As  exciting  causes  Mr.  Robert- 
son enumerates  the  irritation  of  teething,  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  any  sudden  excitement.  Dentition  is,  unquestionably,  one 
of  its  most  common  predisposing  causes ;  nearly  all  the  cases  upon  re- 
cord occurred  during,  or  immediately  preceding  the  evolution  of  the 
first  set  of  teeth ;  and  we  have  but  few  instances  of  the  disease  oc- 
curring beyond  this  period.  Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  enu- 
merated sudden  motions,  or  any  agitation  of  the  body,  improper  food, 
fright,  or  any  violent  or  sudden  mental  excitement;  impure,  confined, 
or  some  particular  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  exposure  to  a  current 
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of  cold  air,  efforts  to  swallow,  or  even  suddenly  stooping  to  pick  some* 
thing  from  the  ground. 

According  to  Dr.  Beid,  and  his  views  are  fully  borne  out  by  our 
own  experience,  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  laryngismus  is  a 
deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  He  has  never  known  more 
than  two  instances  of  the  complaint  to  occur  without  the  presence  of 
such  derangement,  as  indicated  by  constipation,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  stools,  flatulence,  &c.  And  it  is  seldom,  he  adds,  that  we  observe 
decided  signs  of  amelioration  in  the  little  patients,  until  the  secretions 
become  of  a  more  healthy  character.  In  fact,  most  of  the  writers  upon 
the  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  their  views  as  regards 
its  pathology,  admit  that  a  vitiated  state  of  the  alvine  secretions  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  some  describing  this  as  aggravating  the  disease, 
whilst  others  view  the  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels  as  a  primary 
cause. 

Another  cause,  which  experience  convinces  us,  if  it  be  not  alone 
sufficient  to  originate  laryngismus,  at  least  materially  aids  in  keeping 
up  the  irritation  which  has  been  produced  by  other  causes,  is  atmo- 
spheric influence.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases  of 
the  disease,  on  a  change  of  air,  the  symptoms  have  immediately  ceased, 
but  recurred  when  the  infant  was  brought  back  to  its. former  residence. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  the  complaint  in  rural  districts  as  compared 
with  its  prevalence  in  crowded  towns,  is,  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  a  proof  that 
atmospheric  influence  is  concerned,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  one  of 
the  exciting  causes.  He  adduces  the  returns  of  the  mortality  in  117 
districts  of  England,  to  prove  that  the  mortality  of  infants,  during  the 
ages  of  teething,  is  six  times  greater  in  town  than  that  met  with  in  an 
equal  population  of  a  country  district. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  damp  or  low  locality,  even  in  the  coun- 
try, is  apt  to  give  rise  to  laryngismus.  Dr.  Reid  considers  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  some  effect,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  causes,  but  that  its  influence  cannot  be  very  powerful. 
Some,  as  yet  undetected,  local  influence  has,  at  all  times,  no  doubt, 
much  to  do  in  assisting  to  generate  the  disease  in  certain  situations. 
Dr.  Hall  mentioned  at  a  discussion  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  that 
he  had  known  of  three  fatal  cases  of  laryngismus  occurring  in  a  family 
who  resided  upwards  of  four  miles  from  a  large  country  town ;  the  other 
infants  of  the  same  family  were,  on  this  account,  removed  from  the 
place,  and  thus  escaped  the  disease. 

Dr.  Reid  can  find  no  decisive  evidence  that  cold  weather  has  any 
prejudicial  influence  on  cases  of  laryngismus.  In  more  than  one  case 
he  has  known  a  removal  from  town  to  Hampstead  Heath,  or  to  the 
coast,  during  the  cold  bleak  winds  of  spring,  immediately  to  arrest  the 
complaint.  In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  exposure  to  the  open 
air  in  cold  weather,  invariably  stopped  the  paroxysms,  and  that  one  of 
them  never  occurred  during  such  exposure. 

Peculiar  odours  seem  occasionally  to  act  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
inducing  the  paroxysms  of  laryngismus.  Cases  are  referred  to  in 
which  tbe  paroxysms  were  caused  by  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  the  smoke 
of  pine  wood,  the  gas  produced  by  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal, 
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the  atmosphere  of  a  newly  painted  room.     A  great  nnmber  of  similar 
oases  could  be  cited. 

Dr.  Beid  considers  that  the  most  freqnent,  exciting  causes  of  laryn- 
gismus, are  the  improper  description  of  food  which  is  administered  to 
the  infant,  and  the  impure  and  irritating  atmosphere  which  it  breathes, 
and  that  these  causes  are  both  active  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Under  the  head  of  improper  food,  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be 
included  the  breast  milk  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  That  is,  when  from 
any  cause  this  has  become  deteriorated:  comparatively  few  cases  occur 
ia  infants  who  are  fed  altogether  upon  the  breast  milk  of  a  healthy 
Bother  or  nurse.  Of  the  numerous  instances  which  have  come  under 
his  notice  at  various  times,  the  disease  occurred  in  two  infants  only 
who  were  not  fed  by  hand,  either  altogether  or  partially:  one  of  them 
was  a  child  six  months  old,  who  had  a  wet  nurse.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, the  nurse  herself,  two  nights  previously  to  the  child  being  af- 
fected, had  a  similar  spasmodic  affection  of  the  glottis,  caused  by  hys- 
teria, and  the  sound  produced  by  it  so  precisely  resembled  that  which 
the  father  of  the  infant,  a  medical  practitioner,  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  whilst  his  elder  children  had  suffered  from  laryngismus,  that 
he  hastened  up  stairs,  thinking  the  infant  was  also  attacked  by  it. 
Two  days  subsequently,  the  child,  for  the  first  time,  did  show  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  although  they  were  slight,  and  of  short  duration, 
eompared  with  those  of  the  other  children. 

North  includes  laryngismus  among  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
eonvulsions,  and  Beatty  considers  it  in  many  instances  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  incipient  hydrocephalus,  which  accords  with 
our  own  experience.  Goelis  describes  all  its  symptoms  as  occurring 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Dr.  Rcid  believes 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  laryngismus  is  sometimes  complicated 
with,  or  followed  by  hydrocephalus,  but  that  in  very  rare  instances 
does  the  latter  act  as  a  cause  of  the  disease. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  consists,  es- 
sentially, in  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  impeding  the  ingress  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  so  completely  closing  it,  as  to  sus- 
pend, for  a  few  seconds,  the  respiration  entirely.  Mr,  Ley,  however, 
denies  that  the  difficulty  of  inspiration  is  owing  to  a  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  glottis,  but  maintains  that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  inability  of 
this  part  to  enlarge  to  its  normal  size,  from  a  want  of  innervation,  in 
consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  diseased  glandulsD  conca- 
tenatee.  From  the  same  cause,  he  conceives  that  the  transverse  fibres, 
behind  and  connecting  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  lose  their  contractile 
power,  and  allow  the  sputa  to  accumulate,  giving  rise  to  the  rattling 
sound  heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  particularly  when  the 

Ktient  is  asleep.     Few,  however,  have  adopted  these  views  of  Mr. 
7, — the  spasmodic  character  of  the  disease  being  admitted  by  the 
generality  of  those  who  have  studied  its  phenomena  with  care. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  by  which  the  spasmodic  affection  of 

the  glottis  is  produced,  there,  however,  exists  a  very  great  diversity 

of  opinion.     By  the  greater  part  of  the  German  medical  writers,  and 

many  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  referred  to  an  enlarged  or  dis- 
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cased  condition  of  the  tbymns  gland,  and  numerons  observations  haye 
been  recorded,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  by  Kopp,  Frank,  Kirmaul, 
Hirsch,  Ecke,  Van  Velson,  Most,  Kyll,  Montgomery,  Hughes,  Flack- 
man,  Rees,  Mitchell,  Pury,  and  others.  This  view  of  the  pathology  of 
the  disease  would  appear  to  be  very  fully  made  out,  were  we  to  take  only 
the  quantity,  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  rests.  But,  when  closely  investigated,  this  will  be  found  de- 
fective in  mapy  important  points. 

There  has  not  been  adduced  a  single  well  established  fact,  to  show 
that  a  hypcrtrophied  condition  of  the  thymus  gland  is  capable,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  exerting  upon  the  nerves  which  pass  in  its  vi- 
cinity, such  a  degree  of  pressure  or  irritation  as  would  produce  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  M.  Trousseau,  who  re- 
fers the  disease  to  a  spasmodic  condition,  with  want  of  harmony  in  the 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  states,  that  during  the  six  years  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  wards  of  his  hospital,  he  has  not  in  a  single 
instance  met  with  the  thymus  gland  sufficiently  enlarged  to  give  rise 
to  the  slightest  inconvenience.  We  have  numerous  observations  upon 
record,  which  prove  that  the  thymus  gland  may  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  that  numerous  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  may  exist  in  the  course, 
and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  laryngeal  nerves,  without  the  oc- 
currence of  the  disease,  even  in  its  mildest  form.  We  are,  in  fact,  so 
little  acquainted  with  what  constitutes  the  exact  normal  size  of  the 
thymus  gland — it  being  found  to  vary  materially  in  bulk  and  weight, 
in  different  subjects,  during  a  state  of  apparently  perfect  health — that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  with  certainty,  when  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered of  abnormal  size. 

From  our  own  observations  upon  the  relative  size  of  the  thymus,  at 
different  ages  from  birth  to  puberty,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  in  many  of  the  cases  recorded  as  instances  of  enlarged  thy- 
mus, the  gland  was  either  not  at  all  affected,  or  was  actually  below 
the  size  which  it  frequently  presents  in  perfectly  healthy  children  at 
the  same  age.  We  arc  to  recollect,  also,  as  Dr.  Hall  correctly  remarks, 
that  its  enlargement,  even  when  it  occurs,  may  be  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  It  may  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  violent  convulsive  efforts  at  inspiration,  observed  in  this  terrific 
malady.  The  thyroid  gland  has  been  known  to  become  and  remain 
enlarged,  in  like  manner,  after  the  efforts  of  severe  and  protracted 
labour ;  the  eyes  to  become  bloodshot  from  hooping-cough ;  the  eyelids 
to  be  distended  with  blood  from  epilepsy,  and  from  efforts  of  vomiting 
and  of  parturition.  In  this  manner  we  can  readily  understand  how 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  may  be  an  effect  of  a  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  glottis,  and  subside  with  the  disease,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  it  was  dependent  on  change  of  structure.  Numerous  cases  are 
recorded  by  Beatty,  Rullman,  Toogood,  Burgess,  Ryland,  Marsh,  Rees, 
and  others,  in  which  the  disease  was  produced  entirely  independent 
of  the  slightest  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  or  of  any  of  the  cervical 
glands. 

Dr.  Corrigan  considers  inflammation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord  to  be  the  cause  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  has  published 
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an  interesting  case  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
(1836,)  to  illustrate  his  position.  But  this  case,  in  which  spinal  irri- 
tation seems  evidently  to  have  been  associated  with  the  disease,  is  a 
solitary  one,  and  while  it  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  glottis  is  occasionally  dependent  on  spinal  irritation, 
it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  so  in  every  instance,  or  even  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Dr.  H^rard  has  made  the  disease  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  thesis. 
He  observed  numerous  cases  of  it  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris, 
and  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  either  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  of  the 
diaphragm.  He  describes  three  forms  of  it,  according  as  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  these  organs  are  affected.  When  the  spasmodic  attack  is 
limited  to  the  glottis,  the  respiration  is  simply  arrested  for  a  few  se- 
conds, and  is  restored  without  the  production  of  the  special  cry  pro- 
doced  by  inspiration  during  convulsions  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  se- 
cond form,  in  which  the  diaphragm  alone  enters  into  spasmodic  action, 
the  attack  is  marked  by  several  successive  and  sonorous  inspirations ; 
while  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  are  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as 
in  the  first  variety.  In  the  third  form  both  the  glottis  and  diaphragm 
are  simultaneously  convulsed ;  respiration  is  first  suspended,  and  one 
or  more  sonorous  inspirations  are  heard,  which,  not  being  followed  by 
expiration,  asphyxia  is  soon  imminent.  These  sonorous  inspirations 
resemble  the  crowing  of  hooping-cough,  and  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause.  Death  may  occur,  during  the  attack,  from  asphyxia,  from  cere- 
bral disease,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  gradually  increasing  de-* 
bility. 

In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  children  who  have  died  of  this 
disorder.  Dr.  H6rard  asserts  that  no  characteristic  alteration  can  be 
detected.  As  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus  gland,  he  refuses  to 
admit  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  disease, 
and  shows  from  carefully  drawn  up  statistics  that  the  volume  of  the 
gland  is  in  harmony  with  the  states  of  health  or  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  constitution,  and  not  with  the  presence  of  asthma.  Dr.  II. 
attributes  the  large  size  which  the  thymus  sometimes  attains  entirely 
to  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the  child. 

The  agency  of  hypertrophy  of  the  thymus  gland  in  the  production  of 
laryngismus  is  denied  also  by  Caspar,  Pagenstecher,  Ley,  Hall,  Merri- 
man,  Fricke,  Bednar,  Oppenheim,  Cheyne,  and  Clarke.  Mr.  Ley  attri- 
butes the  disease  to  a  suspended  or  impeded  state  of  the  functions  of 
that  portion  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which  is  distributed  to  the 
larynx,  caused  by  pressure  from  enlarged  cervical  and  bronchial 
glands ;  while  Marsh  refers  it  to  an  irritation  seated  at  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  others,  with  Clarke,  Cheyne,  Beatty, 
Rnllman,  Fricke,  and  Oppenheim,  to  disease  of  the  brain. 

Were  pressure  from  enlarged  thymus  or  cervical  glands  a  frequent 
cause  of  laryngismus,  it  is  difficult,  Dr.  Beid  remarks,  to  comprehend 
why  the  attacks  are  often  separated  by  long  intervals  in  some  cases, 
whUe  the  pressure  continues  the  same.  Permanent  pressure  would 
act  also  as  a  direct  mechanical  cause,  whereas  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease proves  it  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  reflex  action.     Dr.  Mar- 
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shall  Hall  asserts,  moreoyer,  *^  that  such  pressure  would  cause  perma- 
nent paralysis  and  constant  closure  of  the  glottis." 

The  experiments  of  modern  physiologists  show  that  the  inferior  or 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  which  alone  govern  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis,  are  exclusively  motor  nerves,  and  that  irritation,  applied  even 
to  them,  will  produce  convulsive  closure  of  that  aperture,  whilst  cut- 
ting or  compressing  them,  renders  the  glottis  and  movements  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  inert  or  passive,  hut  does  not  prevent  ingresB  or 
egress  of  air,  although  they  impede  the  former. 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  paroxysm  is  resolved,  in  many  se- 
vere cases  of  laryngismus,  upon  a  change  of  air,  the  cutting  of  a 
tooth,  the  discharge  of  worms,  or  of  large  unhealthy  stools,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  antispasmodics,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its 
dependence  upon  pressure  from  an  enlarged  and  indurated  gland. 

Fredrich  Betz,  of  Heilborn,  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on 
thyroid  asthma.  {Jour.f,Kinderkrankheitenyl85S.)  He  regards  the 
impediment  to  respiration  in  cases  of  thyroideal  hypertrophy,  as  exist- 
ing neither  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  nor  in  the  larynx,  but 
higher  up,  where  the  enlarged  gland  projects  into  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  In  new-born  infants,  both  lateral  .lobes  of  the  thyroid  body 
extend  backwards,  between  the  pharynx  and  the  vertebral  column,  and 
according  to  Albers,  (CanntatVs  Jahresberichtf  1848,)  the  lobes  may 
even  become  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  a  fleshy  ring  around  the 
larynx  and  top  of  the  pharynx.  In  which  case  any  enlargement  or 
swelling  of  the  extremities  of  the  lobes  causes  a  constriction  of  the 
parts  enclosed  within  them.  This  accident  is  easily  recognised  by  a 
swelling  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  with  evident  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  body.  Expiration  and  inspiration  are  both  stridulous,  and 
continuously  so  during  the  waking  state.  The  mouth  is  filled  with 
frothy  saliva ;  the  hands,  feet,  lips  and  face  are  cold  and  bluish — there 
is  no  fever;  an  occasional  paroxysm  of  coughing  occurs,  and  the  sleep  is 
short  and  broken.  Every  attempt  to  swallow  fluids  increases  the  suf- 
focative dyspnoea,  and  in  consequence  the  child  is  unable  to  suck. 
In  severe  cases  death  may  occur  at  the  end  of  from  one  to  two  days. 
In  milder  cases  the  swelling  usually  subsides,  and  with  it  all  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  deglutition.  Dr.  Betz  has  never  known  the  disease 
to  occur  beyond  the  first  fourteen  days  after  birth,  seldom  beyond  the 
first  eight  days. 

According  to  Dr.  Hall,  the  disposition  to  spasm  of  the  glottis  con- 
sists in  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  excito-motor  property  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attacks  being  the  action 
of  sources  of  irritation  or  excitement  of  this  property;  the  most  ob- 
vious of  which  are  dentition,  indigestible  food,  morbid  alvine  matters, 
external  agents,  and  mental  emotions.  Nearly  the  same  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Ryland,  and  they  are  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Reid. 
In  one  case  related  by  Mr.  Ryland,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  paroxysms  was  to  be  referred  to  bronchial 
inflammation,  which  Mr.  Ley  also  enumerates  as  an  occasional  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  disease. 

Our  own  observations  incline  us  to  adopt  the  views  of  Dr.  Burgess, 
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aamely,  that  the  disease  is  simply  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles;  its  chief  exciting  causes,  when  it  occurs  during  the 
earlier  period  of  dentition,  or  previously  to  its  occurrence,  being  an 
irritation  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  cold,  confined,  or  impure  atmo- 
sphere, and  dentition;  but  that  when  it  occurs  during,  or  subsequent 
to  dentition,  it  is  very  often  symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease.     Nearly 
the  same  views  are  expressed  by  Mr.  Rees:  this  gentleman  refers,  it 
is  true,  the  disease,  previous  to  dentition,  invariably  to  enlargement  of 
the  thymus  gland,  or  enlarged  agglomerated  glands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  recurrent  nerves;  but  observes,  that  one  remarkable  point  in  these 
cases  is,  the  dependence  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  upon  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  whenever  these  are  out  of  order,  the  intensity 
of  the  attacks  being  increased,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for,  '^aince,"  he  adds,  *Hhe  affection  so  evidently  depends  upon  a  me- 
ehanical  cause."     The  same  difficulty,  he  further  remarks,  presents  it- 
self in  accounting  for  the  constant  and  immediate  good  effects  obtained 
from  a  change  of  air.     The  difficulty,  however,  arises  solely  from  the 
attention  of  the  observer  having  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the 
•npposed  agency  of  glandular  enlargement  in  the  production  of  the 
diaesu»e. 

We  have,  in  repeated  instances,  seen  the  most  severe  attacks  of 
laryngismus  produced  solely  from  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
tesultiag  from  indigestible  and  improper  food,  and  other  errors  of  diet, 
or  from  the  influence  of   an  impure,  irritating,  and  confined  atmo- 
sphere, the  disease  being  promptly  and  effectually  relieved,  in  its  early 
stages,  by  getting  rid  of  the  exciting  cause  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
or  by  removal  to  a  pure  and  wholesome  atmosphere. 

The  cases  combined  with  cerebral  disease  are  seldom  met  with  until 
after  dentition  has  commenced.  It  is  remarked  by  Rees,  that  if  the 
patient  survive  the  appearance  of  the  first  molar  teeth,  the  case  gene- 
rally terminates  favourably.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient 
usually  remains,  during  the  intervals,  dull,  heavy,  listless  and  drowsy; 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated ;  the  head  hot,  and  frequently  held  ex- 
tended on  the  spine;  and  unless  appropriate  remedies  be  resorted  to, 
an  attack  of  convulsions  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  always  liable 
to  supervene;  carpo-pcdal  spasms  alBo  frequently  occur.  These  latter 
are  generally  attended  with  considerable  derangement  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Reid,  while  he  admits  that  cerebral  or  general  convulsions  are 
often  associated  with  laryngismus,  and  that  a  paroxysm  of  the  latter 
may  sometimes  terminate  in  the  former,  denies,  however,  that  laryn- 
gismus is  ever  dependent  upon  primary  disease  of  the  brain.  If,  he  re- 
marks, careful  observation  be  made  respecting  this  point,  I  think  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  large  number  of  cases  are  unattended  with  cerebral 
convulsions;  that  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  are  generally 
absent;  that  in  fatal  cases  no  particular  lesion  of  the  brain  is,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  be  met  with ;  and  that  the  remedies  most  suc- 
cessful in  this  complaint,  are  not  those  which  are  usually  adapted  for 
the  control  of  cerebral  affections,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  treatment 
proper  for  the  latter  has  frequently  been  productive  of  injury  when 
employed  in  cases  of  laryngismus. 
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Several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  spasm  of  the  glottis  was  evi- 
dently induced  by  an  irritation  proceeding  from  the  arrest  of  some 
foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus,  which,  nevertheless,  could  not  have 
produced  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  larynx  to  interfere,  in  the  least, 
with  the  freedom  of  respiration,  but  must  have  excited,  by  some  re- 
mote, and  as  yet  unexplained  influence,  a  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glot- 
tis; giving  rise,  in  many  of  the  cases,  to  symptoms  of  such  intensity, 
as  to  require  an  operation  to  preserve  life. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  lesion  by 
which  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  produced.  In  cases  in  which  the 
disease  has  resulted  from  a  temporary  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  other  slight  functional  disturbance,  the  paroxysm  may  be  of 
short  duration,  and  the  attack  cease  spontaneously,  or  upon  a  proper 
change  of  diet  or  air;  but  when  symptomatic  of  irritation  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord,  or  of  any  permanent  disease  of  other  important  organs, 
or  when  it  occurs  in  infants  in  whom  there  is  an  undue  excitability  of 
the  nervous  centres,  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  serious  affection, 
and  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

Nevertheless,  the  prognosis  must  in  every  case  be  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, for  the  disease  occasionally  proceeds  in  a  mild  manner  for  a  time, 
and  then  suddenly  assumes  the  most  dangerous  form.  There  are  no 
regular  intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  a  sudden  and  very  severe 
paroxysm  may  unexpectedly  occur  at  any  moment,  particularly  during 
the  period  of  dentition.  The  principal  dangers  to  be  apprehended  are 
suffocation  and  cerebral  convulsions.  Thus,  the  prognosis  will  be 
worse  when  the  child  is  constantly  dull  and  heavy,  with  sluggish  pupil, 
and  indications  of  venous  congestion  about  the  head.  Should  there 
be  any  family  tendency  to  cerebral  disease,  the  prognosis  assumes  a 
still  worse  aspect.  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is 
said  to  augment  the  danger  of  the  disease,  as  also  the  occurrence  of 
acute  bronchitis ;  thou;;h,  in  a  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Reid,  the  crowing 
noise  disappeared  during  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  returned  after 
it  was  subdued. 

The  duration  of  laryngismus  is  variable — the  patient  may  be  carried 
off  by  the  first  attack,  although  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence:  in 
other  instances,  as  in  one  related  by  Rullman,  the  infant  may  strug- 
gle through  the  disease  for  twenty  months,  and  then  fall  a  victim  to 
its  effects. 

The  mortality  in  this  complaint  varies  considerably  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  authors  who  have  described  it.  According  to  Dr.  Gooch, 
the  disease  proves  fatal  in  one  third  of  those  attacked.  In  Sir  IL 
Marsh's  cases,  five  recovered,  and  two  proved  fatal.  In  Hirsch's  cases, 
three  out  of  five  died — one  complicated  with  hooping-cough,  and  the 
other  with  general  convulsions.  Dr.  Ley  considers  the  disease  to  be 
"not  very  commonly  fatal;'*  whilst  Dr.  Davies  reports  it  to  be  fre- 
quently so,  especially  when  complicated  with  convulsions;  he  also  con- 
siders the  danger  from  the  disease  to  be  greater  during  the  period  of 
dentition,  which  accords  with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Reid,  as  well  as 
our  own.  The  latter  gentleman  reports  six  fatal  cases  of  laryngismus 
out  of  fifty  that  came  under  his   observation.     His  experience  leads 
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him  to  consider  the  disease  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  male  children 
than  in  female;  bat  according  to  Pagenstecher,  Ilackman,  and  others, 
it  attacks  boys  much  more  frequently  than  girls. 

It  is  astonishing,  remarks  Dr.  Reid,  in  some  cases,  how  many  at- 
tacks of  the  spasms  and  convulsions  combined  may  take  place  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  without  proving  fatal.  He  has  known  them  to 
occur  on  every  slight  noise  in  the  room,  so  that  the  gentle  displace- 
ment of  any  article  on  the  table  would  cause  a  paroxysm,  and  yet  a 
fayourable  termination  of  the  disease  ensue. 

The  treatment  during  the  paroxysm  consists  in  placing  the  patient 
in  an  upright  position,  with  the  head  slightly  inclined  forwards,  and 
exposed  to  a  full  draught  of  fresh,  cool  air,  while  cool  water  is,  at  the 
sanae  time,  sprinkled  over  the  face.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  compression  from  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 
Slapping  the  child  slightly  on  the  back  and  nates,  will  occasionally 
aid  in  removing  spasm ;  frictions  along  the  spine  should  also  be  re- 
sorted to. 

If  the  paroxysm  does  not  yield  to  these  means,  the  patient  should 
1>e  placed  in  a  warm  bath ;  whilst  in  the  bath,  cold  water  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  face,  which  will  generally  cause  a  strong  inspiration 
and  lengthened  expiration,  followed  by  a  scream  that  usually  puts  a 
period  to  the  paroxysm.     It  may  be  also  useful  to  apply  ammonia  or 
ether  to  the  nostrils.     Irritation  of  the  pharynx,  by  a  feather,  will 
Bometimes  induce  vomiting,  which  will,  of  course,  solve  the  spasm  of 
the  glottis.     Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  recommends  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  to  the  epigastrium  and  lower  part  of 
the  sternum.     This  procedure  will  often  cause  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
paroxysm.     An  enema,  with  the  addition  of  assafoctida  or  turpentine, 
Trill  be  useful  in  violent  attacks.     If  the  dyspnoea  continue  unabated, 
and  death  from  asphyxia  is  threatened,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
resorted  to,  by  blowing  at  intervals  into  the  child's  mouth,  closing  at  the 
same  time  the  nostrils,  pressing  the  trachea  against  the  oesophagus, 
and  afterwards  compressing  the  thorax  and  abdomen  with  the  hands 
— thus  alternating  an  imitation  of  inspiration  and  expiration.     If  by 
this  means,  however,  the  patient  is  not  speedily  aroused,  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy  should  be  immediately  performed.      If,  during  the 
paroxysm,  there  is  evident  congestion  of  the  brain,  a  few  leeches  be- 
hind the  ears,  with  cold  lotions  to  the  scalp,  will  be  found  advantageous. 
The  moment  the  fit  is  over,  an  examination  of  the  gums  should  be 
made,  and  if  these  are  found  to  be,  at  any  part,  swollen  or  inflamed, 
a  free  incision  should  be  made,  down  to  the  tooth.     Dr.  Hall  recom- 
mends incision  of  the  gums,  not  only  in  cases  of  actual  dentition,  but 
in  cases  in  which  no  immediate  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  expected, 
or  even  in  cases  in  which  all  the  teeth  have  already  appeared.     He 
directs  this  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  state  of  the  blood-veflsels 
and  nerves  of  the  gums,  which,  though  physiological,  still  borders  on 
a  pathological  character;  and  hence  he  orders  the  incisions  to  be  re- 
peated for  several  successive  days. 

The  bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  well  moved  daily.     But,  in  ac- 
complishing this,  all  irritating  remedies  should  be  avoided,  and  wo 
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must  also  be  careful  not  to  produce  severe  purging,  which,  by  ex- 
hausting the  patient,  vfill  augment  the  susceptibility  to  subsequent  at> 
tacks.  When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  the  blue  mass,  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,^  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  the  infusion  of  rhubarb,  with  tartrate  of 
potass  and  manna,  will  in  general,  answer  our  purpose.  To  the  last 
mentioned  prescription,  it  has  been  recommended  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  byoscyamus,  and  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and 
a  little  of  the  syrup  of  ginger. 

Dr.  Hall  considers  a  most  important  remedy  in  these  oases,  espe- 
cially when  the  evacuations  are  clay-coloured,  to  be  the  repeated  use 
of  enemata  of  warm  water  or  barley  water. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr:  yj.  ad  xij. 
Ipecac.  puW.  gr.  i\J. 

Ext  hyoscyami,  gr.  iy. — M.  f.  chart  No.  xg. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 
Or,  Mass.  f.  pilL  hydrarg.  gr.  xg.  may  be  substituted  for  the  calomel. 

Dr.  Rcid  recommends  the  use,  both  internally  and  externally,  of 
antispasmodics,  as  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  laryngismus.  Assa- 
fcBtida  or  musk,  he  remarks,  occasionally  succeed  in  arresting  the 
symptoms  in  some  cases  of  simple  convulsions  arising  from  teething, 
when  leeching  and  purging  have  not  alone  had  the  desired  effect. 

In  those  cases  where  the  bowels  are  in  a  very  irritable  state,  the 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  hyoscyamus,  Dover's  powder,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  ammonia,  or  a  combination  of  them,  will  often,  according 
to  Dr.  Reid,  produce  a  most  striking  effect  in  subduing  the  tendency 
to  the  spasmodic  paroxysms.  The  following  prescription  is  one  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  with  excellent  results:  R. — 
Spir.  amraoniae  foetidi,  Sss-  5  tinct.  hyocscyami,  gtt.  x. ;  syrup,  aurantii, 
Jss. ;  spir.  anisi,  5j«;  acid,  hydrocyanici  diluti,  gtt.  v.;  aquae,  Jj- — 
M.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  given,  three  times  a  day,  to  a  child  ten  or 
twelve  months  old — the  doses  being  graduated  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient.  Should  the  above  not  prove  speedily  efficacious,  the 
following  may  be  tried:  ^, — Pulv.  Valeriani,  5ij.;  ammonias  sesqui- 
carbonatis,  gr.  viij. ;  syrup,  aurantii,  Sss. ;  aq.  carui,  Sjss. — M.  To 
be  rubbed  together.  The  sixth  part  to  be  taken  as  a  dose  three  times 
a  day. 

A  stimulating  embrocation,  with  the  addition  of  some  narcotic,  ap- 
plied to  the  spine,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  as  pro- 
ductive of  decided  benefit;  especially  when  the  hands  and  feet  are 
affected  with  spasmodic  contractions.  The  following  is  his  usual 
formula:  R. — Tinct.  opii,  ojss. ;  tincturae  lyttae,  3j.;  liniment,  saponis, 
5J8s. — M.  To  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  addition  of 
four  grains  of  the  extract  of  belhidonna,  or  3ss.  of  the  tincture  of 
aconite,  in  obstinate  cases,  will  increase  the  effect. 

"In  the  secondary  part  of  the  treatment,''  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  "tonics 
will  frequently  be  found  to  possess  great  influence  in  removing  the 
lingering  symptoms  of  laryngismus.  The  different  preparations  of 
iron  and  bark  are  those  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  when  purgatives 
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ind  antispasmodic  medicines  have  previously  prepared  the  way  for 
their  employment.  Some  judgment,  however,  is  requisite  in  selecting 
the  appropriate  time  for  commeucing  their  use." 

Among  the  different  preparations,  of  iron  he  prefers  the  vinum  ferri 
of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia;  but  the  ammonio-citrate  and  the 
potassio-tartrate  are,  owing  to  their  comparative  slight  taste,  eligible 
forms  of  the  same  mineral,  as  they  do  not  nauseate  the  little  patient. 
In  those  eases  which  are  actually  combined  with  a  scrofulous  taint,  the 
sjrapus  ferri  iodidi  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

The  importance  of  an  attention  to  the  diet  of  a  patient  need  not  be 
insisted  on ;  nor  need  we,  after  what  has  been  already  said  in  many 
o€  the  preceding  sections,  lay  down  any  precise  directions  in  regard 
to  the  proper  articles  to  he  employed.  The  repetition  of  the  attack, 
remarks  Dr.  Hall,  whose  therapeutical  directions  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
se  under  consideration  are  replete  with  good  sense,  has  so  often, 
vithin  my  own  experience,  been  the  result  of  improper  and  indiges- 
*  He  food,  that  I  invariably  fix  upon  some  one  article  or  kind  of  diet, 
F  the  most  unquestionable  character,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

The  confinement  of  the  infant  to  the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy  nurse, 
curing  the  ordinary  period  of  suckling,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
D.  In  individual  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  this  mode  of 
€>orishment  even  beyond  the  usual  period.  If  the  mother  or  nurse's 
^^ilk.is  suspected  to  be  deteriorated  in  quality,  no  time  should  be  lost 
^Ca  placing  it  at  a  breast  from  which  it  will  be  supplied  with  a  more 
Wealthy  nutriment. 

The  importance  of  a  pure,  fresh,  dry,  and  cool  atmosphere,  in  this 
disease,  is  recognised  by  nearly  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  it. 
A.  very  slight  vitiation  of  the  air  will  frequently  bring  on  the  most 
violent  attacks,  which  are  as  quickly  terminated  by  its  removal:  in 
one  case,  related  by  Marsh,  a  paroxysm  was  induced,  whenever  the 
ehild  was  brought  into  a  newly-painted  house.     When  the  little  pa- 
tient has  been  long  free  from  attacks,  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to 
the  north-east  frequently  induces  a  return  of  them ;  and  even  when 
they  have  been  long  obstinately  repeated,  and  have  become,  as  it  were, 
chronic,  a  change  of  air.  Dr.  Hall  remarks,  has  induced  as  suddenly  a 
suspension  of  them.     We  have  known  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms 
to  be  kept  off,  so  long  as  the  patient  remained  in  the  city,  and  to  bap- 
pen  whenever  the  child  was  taken  into  the  country. 

In  the  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Bobertson,  he  employed  as  one  of  his 
principal  means  of  cure,  more  especially  in  the  aggravated  forms  of 
the  disease,  free  exposure  to  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
most  decided  good  effects. 

Change  of  air,  with  a  well-regulated  diet,  is  often  more  effectual 
than  any  other  means,  in  preventing  the  renewal  of  the  paroxysms; 
bnt  where  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  child  should  be  taken  out  daily, 
in  mild,  dry  weather;  and  the  apartment  it  occupies  should  be  freely 
ventilated,  and  kept  strictly  clean ;  care  being  taken,  in  so  doing,  to 
prevent  exposure  to  partial  currents,  and  to  guard  against  dampness. 
The  clothing  of  the  child  should  be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  temperature  of  the  season,  and  so  made  as  to  guard  the 
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breast,  shoulders,  and  arms,  against  exposure  to  cold  or  draughts  of 
air.  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  daily,  as  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
children,  is  an  important  curative  as  well  as  prophylactic  means. 

Mr.  Robertson  recommends  cold  sponging  night  and  morning.  In 
cases  of  excessive  irritability  the  cautious  use  of  this  remedy  may  be 
found  advantageous. 

There  is  one  cause  capable  of  exciting  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  in  infants,  which,  though  too  often  overlooked,  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  by  the  medical  practitioner;  namely,  sudden,  men- 
tal emotion,  and  especially  fright,  or  that  state  of  nervous  excitement 
into  which  infants  are  often  thrown,  when  thwarted,  teased,  or  vexed. 
The  infant  should  not  be  suddenly  awoke  out  of  sleep,  nor  slapped, 
nor  harshly  scolded  by  an  angry  nurse.  When  the  latter  is  out  of 
temper,  there  is  frequently  a  double  source  of  injury — her  rude  treat- 
ment of  the  infant,  and  the  unwholesome ness  of  her  milk.  The  slightest 
alarm  is  still  more  serious  in  its  effects;  all  sudden  noises,  all  rapid 
movements  in  nursing,  every  attempt  to  frighten  or  surprise  the  infant 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  should  be  addressed,  invariably,  in  a 
soft  soothing  tone  of  voice ;  in  a  word,  every  source  of  mental  emotion 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  This  advice  should  be  strongly  enforced 
by  the  physician,  for  though  important  in  reference  to  every  infant,  it 
becomes  doubly  so  in  reference  to  such  as  are  predisposed  to,  or  have 
already  suffered  from  an  attack  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  us  to  sec,  in  several  instances,  most  violent  paroxysms,  though 
in  none  attended  with  a  fatal  result,  excited  solely  by  mental  emotion 
and  fright :  hence  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  irritate  the  child  by  unne- 
cessary examinations ;  the  mere  act  of  looking  at  the  gums,  by  forcibly 
opening  its  mouth,  will  sometimes  induce  a  severe  attack.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hall,  that  the  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  patient's 
system  may  be  subdued  by  keeping  him  for  some  time  constantly  under 
the  gentle  influence  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  and  the  infusion  of 
hops.  The  tonic  influence  of  tepid  salt  water,  applied  to  the  surface 
by  sponging,  is  also  highly  beneficial. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  cerebral  dis- 
ease, the  proper  remedies  indicated  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
latter  should  be  immediately  resorted  to.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  if  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  which  is  so 
liable  to  occur  during  the  paroxysms,  we  shall  perceive  the  importance 
of  adopting  measures  to  counteract  it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  spirit  lotion  applied  to  the  head,  and  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  is  an  efiicacious  means  of  effecting  this,  and  perhaps 
a  much  safer  remedy  than  depletion,  which,  unless  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  resorting  to  it,  should  be  avoided,  in  consequence  of  its 
tendency  to  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  con- 
sequently the  disposition  to  an  attack.  In  severe  cases,  Ilall  suggests 
the  application  of  the  ice  cap. 

A  variety  of  remedies  have  been  recommended,  with  the  view  of  con- 
trolling the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  throat,  as  the  aq.  lauro-cerasi  in 
small  and  graduated  doses;  and  the  oxide  and  cyanuret  of  zinc;  as 
well  as  others  for  destroying  the  predisposition  to,  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  as  a  very  low  diet,  copious  and  repeated  local  bleedings,  issues 
on  the  chest,  frequent,  active  purgatives,  mercury,  antimonials,  cicuta, 
digitalis,  animal  charcoal,  and  iodine,  internally  and  externally.  To 
the  greater  part  of  these  we  object,  as  altogether  unadapted  to  the  dis- 
ease, or  positively  prejudicial ;  while  the  recommendation  of  others  is 
evidently  based  upon  an  erroneous  pathology ;  and  even  by  the  strongest 
Bopporters  of  that  pathology,  they  are  admitted  to  be  of  doubtful 
efficacy. 

9.— Pertussis.— Hooping-Congh. 

Hooping-cough  is  usually  described  as  a  disease  peculiar  to  child- 
bood,  occurring  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  and  propagated  by  a 
specific  contagion.  That  it  occurs  most  commonly  at  some  period  pre- 
vious to  puberty,  is  unquestionably  true;  we  have,  nevertheless,  re- 
peatedly met  with  it  in  adults,  particularly  when  it  has  prevailed  epi- 
demically; and  the  memory  of  every  practitioner  will  furnish  him  with 
instances  of  its  occurrence,  in  even  elderly  subjects.  Ileberden  saw 
it  in  a  female  of  seventy,  and  in  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
£berle  notices  two  cases  occurring  in  individuals  over  fifty  years  of 
Age.  Instances,  also,  of  its  recurrence  in  the  same  individual  are,  by 
no  means,  un frequent;  we  have  seen  several,  and  the  same  fact  is 
noticed  by  various  writers.  As  to  its  contagious  nature,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  so  considered  by  the  generality  of  writers  on  the  disease,  the 
fact  is  very  far  from  being  fully  established,  and  is  positively  denied 
l>y  a  large  number  of  accurate  observers,  who  have  particularly  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  subject.  Hooping-cough  most  commonly 
prevails  as  an  epidemic,  and  hence  a  number  of  individuals  may  be 
Attacked  at  the  same  time,  or  in  quick  succession ;  but  to  prove  its  con- 
tagiousness, it  is  necessary  to  show,  that  when  sporadic  cases  occur, 
the  disease  spreads  from  these,  or  that  patients  afiected  with  it,  when 
removed  to  distant  places,  communicate  it  there  to  others,  which  we 
Iiave  never  known  to  occur;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  by  Billard, 
X>esruelles,  Laennec,  Stoll,  and  others. 

The  diagnostic  symptom  of  hooping-cough  is  a  suffocating,  convul- 
Bive  cough,  returning  in  paroxysms,  terminating  in  an  excretion  of 
thick,  glairy  mucus,  which  is  frequently  discharged  by  vomiting.  The 
oough  is  marked  by  a  prolonged,  stridulous,  convulsive  inspiration, 
attended  with  a  rattling  in  the  trachea,  and  succeeded  by  several  short 
efforts  at  expiration,  which  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The 
long,  convulsive,  hooping  inspiration  is  again  almost  immediately  re- 
peated, and  the  paroxysm  continues,  often  for  many  minutes,  until  a 
tiischarge  occurs  of  a  portion  of  thick,  slimy  mucus,  by  expectora- 
tion or  vomiting,  when  the  respiration  becomes  again  comparatively 
free. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  child  often  exhibits  all  the 

Symptoms  of  impending  sufibcation,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  face, 

injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  shedding  of  tears,  profuse  perspiration 

about  the  head  and  forehead,  and  violent  spasmodic  action  of  all  the 

Tespiratory  muscles.     The  agitation  of  the  whole  body  is  such,  that  the 

child  is  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  something  to  support  him.     In  violent 
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cases,  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostrils,  and  involontary  evacaa- 
tioDS  from  the  bladder  and  bowels  are  not  unfrequent. 

Nearly  all  writers,  since  Rosen,  have  divided  hooping-cough  into 
different  periods.  In  its  development  and  progress,  the  disease  unques- 
tionably exhibits  several  stages,  but  these  present,  in  different  cases, 
so  many  important  variations,  in  their  symptoms  and  duration,  that  it 
is  difficult,  as  remarked  by  Billard,  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  limits 
or  distinctive  characters.  By  Desruelles  and  Lombard,  it  is  divided 
into  the  period  of  invasion,  the  period  of  increase,  and  the  period  of 
decline;  by  others,  into  the  catarrhal  stage,  the  nervous,  spasmodic, 
or  convulsive  stage,  and  the  stage  of  decrement;  and  by  Blaohe  and 
Williams,  into  the  inflammatory,  the  congestive  and  nervous,  and  the 
siznple  nervous  stage. 

The  disease  is  very  generally  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  catarrh 
or  mild  bronchitis.  There  is  a  dry  cough,  hoarseness,  some  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  chest,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  or  dull  pain  of  the 
head,  redness  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  some  degree  of  febrile  ex- 
citement, with  exacerbations  towards  evening.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  varies  considerably :  it  may  be  followed  by  the  characteristie 
symptoms  of  hooping-cough,  in  a  few  days,  or  be  prolonged  for  a  week 
or  two,  or  even  longer ;  the  cough,  however,  increases  from  day  to  day, 
and  becomes  gradually  more  convulsive  and  resonant.  In  some  cases, 
the  catarrhal  phenomena  have  been  entirely  wanting,  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  diseaise  occurring,  as  it  were,  suddenly:  while  during 
the  prevalence  of  hooping  cough,  as  an  epidemic,  many  children  will 
exhibit  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  the  catarrhal  stage. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  cough  assumes  its  peculiar,  convulsive, 
and  suffocating  character,  and  shrill  hooping  sound.  It  occurs  in  pa- 
roxysms, at  irregular  periods,  during  the  day  and  night;  the  intervals 
being  in  general  longer  during  the  period  of  increase,  in  the  day,  and 
during  the  decline  of  the  disease,  at  night.  The  cough  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  mucous  rhonchus,  which  is  more  evident  as  the  paroxysms 
become  more  frequent. 

The  patient  is,  in  general,  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm  by 
a  sense  of  chilliness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  tickling  in  the 
fauces,  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  a  dread  of  suffocation,  which  induces  him  to  fly  to  his  nurse,  or  to 
lay  hold  of  any  thing  within  his  reach,  for  support,  during  the  pa- 
roxysms. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  is  very  various;  in  some  instances, 
they  last  scarcely  a  minute,  while  in  others  they  are  prolonged  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  or  even  longer.  The  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
vary  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours:  but  in  very  violent 
cases,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  the  paroxysms  are  often  divided  by 
intervals  of  only  a  few  minutes'  duration.  The  paroxysm  usually  ter- 
minates by  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus,  generally 
by  vomiting,  resulting  probably  from  the  compression  of  the  stomach, 
by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  occurs  during 
the  violent  effort  at  inspiration.  The  disposition  to  vomit  is  apparentljp 
increased  by  habit;  and  consequently  as  the  disease  advances,  the  pa- 
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roxysTDS  of  coagh  terminate  more  frequently  and  speedilj  by  vomiting 
or  retching. 

Immediately  after  the  fit,  the  child  appears  entirely  relieved,  and 
a  craving  for  food  is  often  experienced ;  after  this  is  satisfied,  he  is 
perfectly  cheerful,  and  returns  to  his  ordinary  amusements.  When,* 
however,  the  paroxysms  are  frequent,  of  long  duration,  and  marked  by 
great  violence,  the  patient  recovers  from  his  distress  only  by  degrees, 
remaining  exhausted  for  some  time,  with  hurried  or  panting  respiration, 
and  complains,  if  old  enough,  of  a  tensive  pain  in  the  forehead,  and 
pain  or  soreness  of  the  chest.  In  some  instances,  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm  is  such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  consciousness  from  temporary 
asphyxia ;  or  the  asphyxia  may  be  complete,  and  death  ensue.  In 
other  cases,  convulsions,  or  cerebral  congestion  and  deep  coma  may 
occur. 

The  paroxysms  often  recur  with  some  degree  of  periodicity;  but 
^liey  may  be  induced  at  any  time  by  too  much,  or  improper  food,  ex- 
citement of  the  mind,  or  exposure  to  cold,  or  a  confined  and  impure 
atmosphere.  They  may  also  be  excited  by  seeing  another  attacked 
l>y  one.  It  is  probable,  as  remarked  by  Lombard,  that  motion,  amuse- 
ment, and  the  open  air,  contribute  to  lessen  the  cough ;  while  rest,  the 
liorizontal  position,  and  the  close  air  of  sleeping  apartments,  increase 
itlie  tendency  to  its  return. 

Iq  slight  attacks,  there  may  be  but  little  or  no  fever  during  the  con- 
'V^ulsive  period  of  the  disease,  and  but  little  functional  disturbance  in 
'fclie  intervals  of  the  paroxysms ;  but,  usually,  the  presence  of  the  sono- 
rous and  mucous  rhonchus,  particularly  before  and  after  the  cough, 
^.nd  the  mucous  expectoration  in  which  the  cough  generally  terminates, 
indicate  that  in  conjunction  with  the  nervous  affection,  upon  which  the 
spasmodic,  stridulous  respiration,  and  sonorous  cough  depend,  there 
Still  exists  more  or  less  bronchitic  or  catarrhal  disease;  in  fact,  as  the 
stage  declines,  the  expectoration  generally  assumes  the  more  consistent 
^nd  opaque  form  which  characterizes  the  concocted  sputa  of  a  termi- 
ziating  bronchitis.  ( Williams.) 

The  bowels  are  variously  affected  in  hooping-cough.  Though  often 
I>«rfectly  regular,  and  the  discharges  natural,  yet,  occasionally,  they 
sre  costive  or  sluggish,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  diarrhoea  is  present,  with 
vitiated  discharges,  a  loaded  tongue,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  epigas- 
tric fulness  and  tenderness,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastro>intcstinal 
<1  isease. 

The  fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gibb,  that  the  urine,  in  almost 
case  of  hooping-cough,  is  saccharine ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  being 
«nerally  very  small ;  sometimes  only  a  trace  of  its  existence  is  per- 
ptible.  In  several  cases,  however.  Dr.  Gibb  has  found  it  to  be  in 
^Considerable  quantity,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  and  its  gene- 
^^1  characteristics  being,  at  the  same  time,  similar  to  those  of  diabetes. 
C-tondon  Lancet^  Jan.y  1858.) 

In  the  cases  accompanied  by  severe  bronchial  inflammation,  there  is 

S^uerally  more  or  less  cough  between  the  paroxysms,  and  considerable 

febrile  excitement;  and  the  convulsive,  hooping,  cough  is  generally 

preceded  and  followed  by  considerable  uneasiness,  or  oppression  and 
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pain  of  tbe  chest.  The  bronchial  inflammation,  in  these  cases,  is  apt 
to  run  into  pneumonia,  which  is  hence  a  frequent  complication  of  the 
disease.  When  this  occurs,  we  have  the  general  symptoms  of  the  lat- 
ter affection,  superadded  to  those  of  hooping-cough,  as  well  as  its  dis- 
tinctive physical  signs.  Lobular  pneumonia,  and  pleuritic  inflamma- 
tion, are  common  occurrences  in  this  disease.  It  has  been  very  cor- 
rectly remarked  by  Dr.  Parrish,  {Trans.  Pennsylvania  State  Med. 
Soc,  1851,)  that  a  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  course  of  hooping-cough,  more  especially  at  its  height,  which 
might  be  readily  mistaken  for  inflammation  by  the  inexperienced  prac- 
titioner, but  is  the  result  of  extreme  nervous  irritation  alone.  The 
breathing  becomes  hurried  and  laboured ;  the  cough  is  suppressed,  and 
loses,  to  a  considerable  extent,  its  paroxysmal  type ;  the  pulse  is  feeble 
and  very  rapid,  with  a  hot,  dry  skin ;  the  appetite  is  gone,  and .  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  of  an  alarming  character.  On  close  exa- 
mination it  will  be  found,  however,  that  there  is  no  distinct  crepitant 
sound  in  the  lungs;  the  respiration  though  exceedingly  hurried,  is  not 
uniformly  so,  being  more  difficult  at  one  time  than  another,  and  being 
especially  easier  whilst  the  patient  is  asleep.  The  child  is  more  irri- 
table than  is  usually  the  case  in  pneumonia,  cries  louder  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  takes  more  notice  of  surrounding  objects. 

Hydrocephalus  is  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  of  hooping- 
cough,  and  a  very  frequent  one.  It  is  marked  by  its  usual  symptoms 
— grinding  of  the  teeth,  rolling  of  the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  con- 
tracted pupil ;  followed  by  squinting,  vomiting,  screaming,  insensibi- 
lity, &c.  We  have,  in  a  few  instances,  seen  a  state  of  deep  coma  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  hooping-cough;  the  brain,  after  death,  exhibiting 
extensive  serous  effusion,  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  meningitis 
or  hydrocephalus  having  presented  themselves. 

Anasarca  is  also  a  frequent  complication  of  the  disease.  In  most 
of  the  more  violent  cases,  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  oedema  of  the 
face  and  arms;  but  in  some  cases,  serous  efi'usion  occurs  throughout 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  cavities.  An  attack  of  croup  will  often 
supervene  during  hooping-cough,  particularly  in  its  early  stage. 
Children  of  robust,  plethoric  habits,  are  most  subject  to  this  compli- 
cation. 

The  duration  of  the  second  stage  is  very  various;  it  may  continue 
for  a  very  short  time,  or  be  prolonged  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even 
longer;  the  symptoms  then  gradually  diminish  in  intensity;  the  expec- 
toration becomes  more  abundant,  opaque,  and  thicker;  the  cough  loses, 
by  degrees,  its  convulsive  character ;  the  paroxysms  are  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  of  shorter  duration ;  and  finally,  by  the  end  of 
two  or  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  disap- 
pears with  the  assemblage  of  other  symptoms.  The  period  when  the 
symptoms  begin  gradually  to  decline,  to  their  final  termination,  con- 
stitutes what  has  been  termed  the  third  stage  of  the  disease. 

It  often  happens,  that  after  a  very  decided  abatement  of  the  symp- 
toms has  taken  place,  the  cough  again  returns,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence: this  relapse,  though  occasionally  prolonged,  is  generally  of  short 
duration ;  usually  after  two  or  three  days,  the  regular  decrease  will 
occur  and  continue  its  course. 
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The  disease,  in  many  cases,  assumes  a  kind  of  chronic  form,  and 
maj  be  protracted  to  a  very  long  period,  the  paroxysms  being  well 
marked,  but  occurring  at  considerable  intervals,  and  of  little  intensity 
or  duration ;  or  they  may  be  induced,  in  those  who  have  lately  reco- 
vered from  the  disease,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  <;atarrhal 
affection.  A  curious  case  is  related  by  Percival,  in  which  the  hoop- 
iog-cough  assumed  a  periodical  form,  a. paroxysm  occurring  daily,  at 
a  certain  hour,  for  several  months,  and  returning  at  the  -same  season 
for  two  years. 

In  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  strongly  predisposed  to 
tubercular  disease,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  formation  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  has  already  commenced,  the  occurrence  of  hooping-cough  in 
a  severe  and  protracted  form,  very  rarely  fails  to  develop  pulmonary 
consumption;  the  progress  of  which  is  often  very  rapid,  upon  the  de- 
cline of  the  acute  stage  of  the  attack. 

The  physical  signs  of  hooping-cough  are  those  of  mild  bronchitis; 
V'ariable,  sonorous,  sibilant,  and  mucous  rhonchi,  in  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle portions  of  the  chest.  During  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  there 
is  diminished  sound  of  respiration  within  the  chest.  When  complicated 
"^^ith  pneumonia,  the  mucous  and  crepitant  rhonchi,  with  partial  absence 
of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  dulness  on  percussion,  will  indicate  the 
osistence  and  extent  of  the  pulmonary  disease. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  vary  with  the  violence  of  the  at- 
:,  the  period  at  which  death  has  taken  place,  and  the  simple  or 
Complicated  character  of  the  case.  Nearly  every  writer  who  has  given 
^lie  result  of  his  autopsical  examinations,  mentions  the  existence  of 
Onore  or  less  of  the  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi,  and  often  of  the  trachea;  as,  injection  of  the  blood- 
Vessels,  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  the  existence  upon  its  sur- 
face of  a  layer  of  thick  mucus,  and  occasionally  a  muco-purulent  fluid 
filling  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  Ulcerations  about  the  glottis, 
^nd  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  noticed  by  Astruc,  Mackintosh, 
a.iid  Alcock. 

When  death  is  caused  by  asphyxia,  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tubes  is  of  a  dark  red  or  bluish 
'Appearance ;  the  lungs  are  gorged  with  dark-coloured  blood ;  the  whole 
Substance  of  the  brain  is  a  little  more  livid  than  natural,  and  the 
l>ronchial  tubes  contain  a  little  mucus,  occasionally  stained  with  blood. 
^  very  common  lesion  in  severe  cases  is  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  especially  lobular  inflammation,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  speaking  pulmonary  collapse,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  very  frequently  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  with  exudation 
or  effusion.     To  these  lesions  may  be  added,  tumefaction  and  redness 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs.     In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  effu- 
sion beneath  the  membranes,  and  into  the  ventricles,  have  been  ob- 
^rved.    A  diseased  condition  of  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves, 
IB  noticed  by  Clarus,  Holzhausen,  Ilufeland,  Breschet,  Bauer,  Kilian, 
snd  Autenreith.     There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  latter  observations ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  a  lesion  of  the 
Serves  just  mentioned,  is  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence. 
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Hooping-cough  most  commonly  occurs  as  an  epidemici  but  gene 
rally  of  very  limited  extent,  its  influence  being  confined,  usually,  to  i 
single  city  or  district,  and  often  to  a  part,  only,  of  these.  Seldom,  i 
ever,  has  it  extended,  either  at  once,  or  gradually,  over  large  terri 
tories,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  epidemics.  If,  however,  we  an 
to  receive  as  correct  the  accounts  of  the  epidemics  of  1510, 1557, 1580 
1757,  1767,  and  1769,  as  given  by  De  Thott,  Sennertns,  Sauvages 
Riverius,  Diversus,  Gonario,  Geller,  and  Arrahd,  we  find  that  tfaeai 
were  of  wide  extent,  many  of  them  prevailing  throughout  the  greatei 
part  of  Europe. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  climates ;  but  the  sprhi{ 
and  autumn,  especially  when  cold  and  damp,  and  cold,  variable  eli 
mates,  are  admitted,  by  nearly  all  writers,  to  be  the  most  favourabl 
to  its  prevalence;  and  it  is  in  these  seasons  and  climates  that  the  hoop 
ing- cough  proves  most  fatal,  from  its  being  most  usually  complicatec 
with  severe  bronchial,  pneumonic,  or  laryngeo-tracheal  inflammation 
The  general  production  of  the  disease,  by  the  joint  influence  of  a  oolc 
and  moist  atmosphere,  is  insisted  upon  by  Klinge,  Richter,  Marena 
Desruelles,  and  Yondembush.  It  has  been  found  frequently  to  pre 
vail  most  extensively,  either  immediately  before,  during,  or  subsequenl 
to  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  measles.  Its  prevalence  at  the  sanH 
time  with  epidemic  catarrh,  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  infants  at  the  breasi 
are,  however,  less  liable  to  it  than  those  who  are  weaned:  indeed,  m 
generally  does  the  disease  attack  during  the  period  of  dentition,  thai 
many  have  supposed  this  to  bo  its  most  common  predisposing  cause 
Boys  and  girls  are  equally  liable  to  it,  though,  perhaps,  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  the  former  will  generally  be  found  to  escape  an  attack,  than  oi 
the  latter.  Children  labouring  under  chronic  cutaneous  eruption! 
have  been  supposed  to  be  rarely  afl'ected  with  the  disease ;  or  when 
'attacked,  to  have  it  but  lightly.  The  fact,  however,  is  denied  bj 
Hoffman,  Ilaase,  and  others,  and  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  general  re 
suit  of  more  recent  observations. 

In  regard  to  the  true  pathology  of  hooping-cough,  much  diversity  oi 
opinion  has  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist. 

By  the  majority  of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the  diseaee,  it  if 
viewed  as  essentially  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  air-jyassageSy  arising 
from  a  primary  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  of  one  or  other  set  of  the 
respiratory  nerves.  This  theory  variously  modified,  is  that  advocated 
by  Hoffmann,  Cullcn,  Hufeland,  Jahn,  Lobel,  Autenrieth,  Ilolzhausen. 
Leroy,  Coiter,  Guibert,  Breschet,  Gardien,  Killian,  Bauer,  Albers, 
Clarus,  Eberle,  Webster,  and  Copland.  Dr.  Webster  considers  the 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs  to  be  secondary,  and  dependent  on 
a  primary  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  oi 
of  both.  Most  of  the  advocates  of  the  nervous  theory  regard  th< 
pneumogastric  nerves  as  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  others,  however. 
locate  the  irritation  in  the  phrenic  nerves — the  principal  of  these  •« 
Jager,  Lobenstein,  Lobel  and  Leroy ;  others  again,  as  Albers  of  Bre 
men,  Pinel,  Laennec,  Blache  and  Roe,  refer  the  irritation  to  both  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 
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The  late  Dr.  Sanders^  of  Edinburgh,  considered  congestion  at  the 
origin  of  the  pnenmogastric  and  other  respiratory  nerves  to  be  the  es- 
sential pathological  condition  in  hooping-cough,  and  Dr.  S.  Piddock, 
{Ztancetj  1849,)  adopts  this  opinion,  and  bases  his  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease upon  it. 

Others  consider  the  disease  to  be  an  inflammatory  affection  of  some 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages:  this  opinion  num- 
bers among  its  advocfktes,  Darwin,  Danz,  Watt,  Marcus,  BoisseaUi 
Alcock,  Alderson,  Dewees,  Dawson,  Pearson,  Guersent,  JB.  Watson, 
Fourcade-Pru«et,  Boisseau,  Broussais,  Rostan,  and  Dug^s.  Dr.  Watt 
believed  it  to  be,  ^'  in  all  cases,  an  inflammatory  disease,  whose  chief 
seat  18  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and 
air-cells,  possibly  attended  with  a  minute  exanthematous  eruption 
there."  He  considers  that,  when  mild,  "this  inflammation  runs  its 
course  without  materially  disturbing  the  other  functions  of  the  body, 
*  or  even  the  functions  of  the  very  membrane  in  which  it  is  seated,  and 
that  whenever  hooping-cough  proves  dangerous  or  fatal,  it  becomes  so  by 
the  degree  of  the  inflammation  in  the  natural  seat  of  the  disease,  or  by 
that  inflammation  extending  or  being  translated  to  other  parts."  Most 
Advocates,  however,  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the  disease,  limit  the 
inflammation  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Dawson  confines  it,  at  first, 
to  the  larynx,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  glottis — an  opinion,  by  the 
"Way,  not  widely  differing  from  that  of  Astruc,  who  of  old  describes  the 
disease  as  an  "  inflammation  of  the  superior  part  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx."  Volz,  Jos.  Frank,  and  more  recently  Dr.  James  Duncan, 
liave,  also,  considered  hooping-cough  as  an  exanthematous  disease  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane. 

Blache  is  of  opinion  that  hooping-cough  is  a  nervous  affection,  having 
its  seat  both  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  and  in  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves;  that  it  is  very  often  complicated  with  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  but  may  exist  without  them ;  and  like  all  other  purely 
nervous  affections  having  no  appreciable  anatomical  character.  In  this 
opinion  Dr.  Roe,  Barrier,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  many  of  the  more 
recent  writers  coincide.     [Churchill,  Diseases  of  Children.) 

According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science^  Aug,^  1847,)  the  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  turgescence 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  coinciding  with  or  resulting  from  a  peculiar 
fever  caused  by  a  specific  poison;  and  acting  on  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  manner  Dr.  Ley  supposes  to  occur  in  the  case  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis. 

Many  view  the  complaint  as  at  first  inflammatory,  and  afterwards 
spasmodic,  or  as  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  combined  with  irritation  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  muscles  to  which  the  latter  are  distributed  are 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action ;  the  nervous  irritation  continuing  after 
the  inflammation  has  ceased.     This  doctrine,  variously  modified,  is  a 
favourite  one  with  the  writers  on  hooping-cough.     Desruelles  makes 
the  disease  to  consist  in  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  com- 
plicated with  a  consecutive  cerebral  irritation,  which  by  its  influence 
aver  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles,  and  over  those  of 
24 
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the  larynx  and  glottis,  cbangea  the  simple  congh  of  bronchitis  into  one 
of  a  convulsive  character.  This  opinion  is  the  one  adopted,  also,  bj 
Dr.  C.  Johnson  in  his  able  article  on  hooping-coagh  in  the  Cjclopsedia 
of  Practical  Medicine,  (Philadelphia  Editioriy  vol.  2,  page  458:) 
other  writers  who  adipit  the  occasional  presence  of  cerebral  disease, 
consider  this  to  be  invariably  secondary  to  the  bronchial  affection:  of 
this  opinion  are  Boisseau,  Begin,  Otto,  and  Vondembush. 

By  not  a  few,  especially  of  the  older  medical  l^riters,  hooping-cough 
is  referred  to  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.  Rosen,  who 
supposed  the  disease  to  be  produced  by  either  an  insect  or  a  morbid 
poison,  partly  inhaled  into  the  lungs  and  partly  swallowed  with  the 
patient's  saliva,  considered  that  the  stomach  suffered  more  from  the 
irritation  than  the  lungs.  Danz  believed  that  the  irritation  is  seated 
primarily  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  affection  of  the  respiratory 
organs  being  secondary.  This  opinion  had  been  previously  advanceid 
by  Stoll,  and  is  also  that  advocated  by  Chambon  in  his  work  **  De$  ^ 
Maladies  des  Enfants.*'  Tourtelle  likewise  describes  the  disease  as 
a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  {affection  pneumogas^ 
trique  pituiteuse.)  Millot  entertains  a  somewhat  similar  opinion ;  be 
supposes,  however,  that  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  secondary,  and 
not  so  intense  as  that  of  the  lungs  and  larynx.  Opinions  somewhat 
similar  are  entertained  by  Meltzer,  Holdefrennd,  Butler,  Klinge  and 
Starck. 

The  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  hooping-cough  have  been  ascribed, 
by  a  few,  to  a  physical  or  chemical  irritant  introduced  into  the  larynx, 
either  from  without,  or  from  the  blood  where  it  is  engendered,  or  from 
the  secretions  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Under  this  head  may  be  ar- 
ranged the  opinion  of  Linn^us,  who  referred  it  to  the  presence  of  mi- 
nute insects;  that  of  Sydenham,  who  imputed  it  to  a  subtle  and  ir- 
ritating vapour  in  the  blood,  which  affected  the  lungs;  that  of  Bohme 
and  Klinge,  and  also,  partly,  that  of  Kosen,  who  ascribes  it  to  a  pecu- 
liar miasm,  acting  chiefly  on  the  nerves.  Dr.  Blaud,  of  the  Hospital 
Beaucaire,  {Revue  MediLale^  March,  1831,)  considers  the  primary  cause 
of  hooping-cough  to  consist  in  an  irritation,  not  inflammatory,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  under  which  the  glands  and  follicles  of 
the  membrane  are  caused  to  pour  forth  a  specific  secretion  saturated  with 
hydrochlorate  of  soda,  the  irritation  caused  by  which,  when  it  reaches 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  throws  the  muscles  of  the 
glottis  and  of  respiration  into  spasmodic  action  for  its  expulsion,  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  any  foreign  body  which  may  accidentally  enter 
the  larynx.  This  theory  of  the  disease  Mr.  Streeter,  of  London,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Physical  Society  of  Guy's  Hospital,  November, 
1844,  has  adopted  and  zealously  advocated,  "  as  the  one  most  con- 
sistent with  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  symptoms,  pathology, 
and  successful  treatment  of  the  disease." 

Mr.  Streeter  regards,  however,  the  primary  affection  of  the  bronchial 
membranes  as  inflammatory,  and  believes  that  it  will  be  found,  on  care- 
ful observation,  to  be  attended  by  more  or  less  fever  of  an  analogous 
character  to  that  which  attends  the  influenza. 

The  evidences  upon  which  this  gentleman  rests  the  truth  of  thia 
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theory,  arc — "  the  testimony  of  adulta,  who  hare  been  attacked  by  the 
disease,  to  the  unusual  and  excessive  saline  taste  of  the  expectoration 
8o  long  as  the  paroxysms  are  severe — the  resemblance  of  the  expira- 
tory efforts  in  hooping-cough  to  those  made  by  the  excito-motory 
system  for  the  expulsion  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  larynx — the  very 
adequate  explanation  it  affords,  both  of  the  extraordinary  and  spas- 
modic muscular  actions  which  accompany  the  cough,  and  of  its  occur- 
rence in  paroxysms  after  intervals  of  uncertain  duration — and,  lastly, 
the  key  which  it  furnishes  to  the  chaotic  host  of  apparently  opposite 
remediies  that  have  obtained  professional  or  popular  reputation  in  its 
treatment.  Of  these  remedies,  we  find  one  group  adapted  to  lessen 
the  original  bronchial  affections,  and  favour  the  expulsion  of  the 
offending  mucus — as  emetics,  antimonials,  and  counter-irritants  applied 
over  the  chest;  another  which  acts  by  altering  the  quality  of  the  se- 
eretion,  as  the  alkaline  carbonates,  ammonia,  and  sulphuret  of  potass, 
BO  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Blaud;  another,  by  exciting  a  new 
action  in  the  bronchial  membrane,  and,  by  constringing  the  vessels,  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  thh  secretion,  in  a  manner  perfectly  familiar  to  the  phy- 
sician in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  to  the  surgeon  in  purulent  ophthalmia 
< — as  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  alum,  common  resin,  tine,  cantharid., 
bals.  copaiba,  tar  vapour,  and  even  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  vapours, 
Ao.  Others,  again,  as  musk,  both  native  and  artificial,  camphor, 
arsenic,  conium,  belladonna,  opium,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  more 
especially  adapted  for  the  nervous  lesions ;  while  antiphlogistic  measures 
meet  the  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  third  or  complicated  stage. 

**  When,  he  remarks,  the  convulsive  hooping  is  fully  established,  it  very 
oommonly  happens  that  symptoms  which  mark  the  third,  or  what  may  be 
appropriately  termed  the  complicated  stage,  are  developed,  and  continue 
to  mark  the  varying  and  formidable  phases  of  the  disease  which  mostly 
attract  attention  in  practice.*'  These  tertiary  phenomena  usually 
manifest  themselves,  ^^  1st — as  special  lesions  of  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems — an  exalted  sensibility  and  morbidly  susceptible  state 
of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  epiglottis,  under 
irhich  death  from  asphyxia  may  suddenly  occur — morbid  association 
of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  respiration,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  the  cough  continues  from  mere  habit,  or  is  reproduced 
by  the  most  trivial  irritation  of  the  air  passages — reflex  irritation  often 
passing  into  inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  pneuroogastric 
nerves,  involving  those  of  the  phrenic  nerves  also;  and  finally,  these 
reflex  affections  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  brain,  or  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  their  meninges,  and  prove  fatal  by  inducing  ge- 
neral convulsions  or  hydrocephalus.  All  these,  be  it  observed,  are 
pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  have  been  so 
constantly  put  forward  in  high  relief,  by  the  advocates  of  the  nervous 
theory,  as  proximate  causes  of  the  disease  itself."  A  second  class  of 
tertiary  phenomena  include  "  the  various  congestive  and  inflammatory 
affections  that  result  from  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  respiration 
and  circulation,  and  the  extension  of  the  primary  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion to  the  trachea,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  and  to  the  tissues  of  the  lungs 
themselves.     Epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  and  fatal  emphysema  from  exten- 
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sive  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  have  occurred  within  my  own  experience, 
and  have  apparently  resulted  from  the  mechanical  violence  of  the 
cough  acting  upon  tissues  previously  weakened  by  disease."  A  third 
class  of  tertiary  phenomena,  *'  include  fever  and  cachexia/'  which  are 
"  present  in  individual  cases  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  combine- 
tion."  '^In  the  absence  of  cerebral  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  the 
fever  of  the  third  stage  is  always  asthenic,  and  often  assumes  a  re- 
mittent type  when  the  cachexia  is  of  a  marasmic  character." 

According  to  Dr.  Todd,  (Med.  Timet,  1854,)  hooping-cough  is  pfo- 
bably  due  to  the  influence  of  a  poiuon  introduced  into  the  system,  and 
which  produces  its  local  manifestations  on  the  vagus  nerve.  It  ia  not 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  any  part,  but  is  always  and  entirely  de- 
pendent on  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the  introduction 
into  it  of  some  poison  from  without — whatever  inflammation  may  occm 
in  the  course  of  it  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  complication  d 
the  disease.  ' 

Drs.  Gilbert  and  Fyfe,  (Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,^  1847,)  regard 
the  disease  as  essentially  nervous  or  spasmodic;  the  lactter  denies  that 
hooping-cough  and  bronchitis  can  exist  together. 

That  the  essential  symptoms  of  hooping-cough  are  the  result  of  a 
partial  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  bul 
whether  this  is  owing  to  an  irritation  seated  primarily  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  or  in  the  brain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  disease  com- 
mences as  a  simple,  and  often  very  mild  bronchitis;  and  it  is  not  until 
after  the  bronchial  inflammation  has  existed  for  some  time,  that  the 
irritation  is  transmitted  to  the  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the  convulsive 
cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration  occur.  Desruelles  has  attempted 
to  show  that  these  latter  symptoms  are  the  result  of  an  intermittent 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  precedes  each  paroxysm, 
ceases  with  the  hitter,  but  soon  returns,  giving  rise  to  a  renewal  oi 
the  paroxysm,  and  hence,  that  the  disease  consists  in  a  reciprocal  irri- 
tation of  the  brain  and  of  the  respiratory  «pparatus;  the  latter,  upon 
the  ono  hand,  acting  upon  the  brain  throucrh  the  medium  of  the  eighth 
pair  -of  nerves,  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  those  branches  which  are  dii- 
tribiited  to  the  muscles  of  the  thorax;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
brain  reacts  upon  these  muscles,  the  glottis  and  dinphrngm.  This  much, 
howev^er,  is  very  certain,  that  we  cannot  account  very  readily  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  excepting  by  referring  them  to  irritation  ol 
the  laryngeal  nerves,  as  well  as  to  disease  of  the  respiratory  mucoufl 
membraoo. 

When  hooping-cough  is  unaccompanied  with  severe  symptoms  of 
bronchitis,  and  is  uncomplicated  with  pneumonia,  or  tracheitis,  or  with 
congt'Stion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  is  seldom  attended  with 
much  danger;  but  in  its  more  severe  and  complicated  forms,  it  is  with 
difficulty  managed,  and  very  frequently  fatal.  The  younger  the  pa- 
tient, also,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  danger  attends  it.  Very  fre- 
quently, as  remarked  by  Guersent,  when  it  occurs  in  infants  at  thi 
breast,  it  is  acconipaiiied  with  cerebral  congestion  from  its  very  onset, 
and  is  then  particularly  fatal.  We  have  also  found,  that  when,  in 
young  children,  it  is  accompanied  with  an  excessive  serous  diarrhoea, 
it  is  seldom  recovered  from:  a  similar  remark  is  made  by  Ilichter. 
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In  many  of  the  more  eztensire  epidemics,  tlie  mortality  from  hoop- 
ing-cough has  been  very  considerable.  Thus,  in  Sweden,  daring  the 
sixteen  years,  from  1749  to  1764,  43,393  deaths  occurred  from  the 
disease ;  and  of  these,  6,832  took  place  in  the  year  1755  alone.  (Ro^en.) 
In  Glasgow,  the  deaths  have  been  pretty  nearly  5^  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire mortality;  and  in  one  year,  (1809)  they  amounted  to  11 J  per 
co&t.  ( Watt.)  In  Prussian  Pomerania,  the  deaths  were  as  IT  to  25j^  of 
the  entire  mortality.  In  Neumarck,  1  to  21^.  In  Brandenburg,  1  to 
29J.  In  Sweden  and  Finland,  1  to  18J.  In  Strasburg,  1  to  94.  In 
Boston,  1  to  82.  In  Charleston,  1  to  46-6.  In  Baltimore,  1  to  95-88. 
In  New  York,  1  to  647;  and  in  Philadelphia,  1  to  63-1. 

There  are  two  affections  with  which  the  hooping  may  be  confounded ; 
namely,  acute  bronchitis  with  paroxysmal  cough,  and  tuberculization 
^f  the  bronchial  ganglions.  The  diagnosis  between  these  affections 
las  been  very  ably  drawn  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  {Maladies  des  En* 
an9,  T.  ii.  223.) 

In  Hooping-Cough ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  paroxysms 
<if  cough  are  preceded  by  catarrhal  symptoms. 

The  paroxysms,  more  or  less  intense,  are  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
longed hissing  sound,  and  succeeded  by  an  expectoration  of  a  tena- 
^oua  mucus,  and  very  generally,  by  vomiting. 

In  its  simple  form,  it  is  in  general  unattended  with  fever,  and  during 
^he  intervals  there  is  neither  acceleration  nor  other  change  in  the 
^vspiration. 

The  paroxysms  continue,  more  or  less  frequently,  without  change 
of  character,  and  then  decrease;  and  the  cough  assumes  a  simple  ca- 
^rrhal  character,  and  the  child,  if  the  attack  is  without  complications, 
leoomes  convalescent. 
There  are  no  relapses. 

The  acute  bronchitis  with  paroxysmal  cough^  commences  suddenly 
^ith  paroxysms  of  cough.  These  are  in  general  shorter,  less  intense; 
the  hissing  sound  is  very  unfrequent,  or  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
oecars  it  is  intermittent;  there  is  little  or  no  expectoration,  and  no 
Tomiting. 

The  attack  is  attended  from  its  onset  with  intense  fever,  and  accele- 
l*ation  of  respiration,  which  constantly  augments  in  intensity — sibilant 
nxkd  mucous  rhonchi,  afterwards  subcrepitant. 

The  pulse  is  very  small,  the  dyspnoea  is  extreme,  and  those  symptoms, 
^th  pallor  of  the  face,  appear,  persist,  or  augment,  and  the  disease 
terminates  almost  invariably  in  death  within  a  variable  period,  often 
Very  short. 

Relapses  are  possible. 

In  their  more  chronic  stages,  these  two  diseases  are  attended  by  the 
same  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  between  hooping-cough  and  tuberculization  of  the 
l>ronchial  glands  is  still  more  difficult,  than  between  it  and  the  dis- 
ease just  referred  to.  The  characters  which  constitute  the  diagnosis 
^ra  the  following: 

Hooping-cough — frequently  epidemic — contagious. 

Three  distinct  periods^  of  which  the  second  alone  is  attended  with.. 
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a  paroxysmal  cough.     The  paroxysms  attended  with  a  hissiog  Boand, 
expectoration  of  viscid  mucus,  and  vomiting. 

Kespiration  and  puUe  natural  in  the  intervals,  when  the  disease  is 
simple. 

The  voice  natural. 

Progress  most  commonly  acute. 

Tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  ganglions.  Always  sporadic;  not 
contagious;  without  distinct  periods. 

Paroxysms  of  cough  generally  very  short — without  any  hissing 
sound-^without  viscous  expectoration  or  vomiting. 

Physical  symptoms  of  ganglionary  tuberculization,  but  in  certain 
cases  an  absence  of  these  signs. 

An  access  of  asthma  in  certain  cases,  alternating  with  the  parox- 
ysms of  cough,  continued  fever,  with  evening  exacerbations,  night- 
sweats,  progressive  emaciation,  &c. 

Occasionally  a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

Progress  chronic. 

To  complete  the  diagnosis,  the  age  of  the  subject  should  be  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  the  causes  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
disease  has  occurred.  We  should  examine  whether,  by  constitution 
or  inheritance,  the  patient  is  predisposed  to  tuberculization — whether 
before  the  commencement  of  ihe  paroxysmal  cough  the  child  had  be- 
come pale  and  emaciated — whether  he  was  subject  to  cough,  &c.  It 
is  during  the  second  period  that  spasmodic  croup,  certain  forms  of 
bronchitis,  and  bronchial  phthisis  may  be  confounded  with  hooping- 
cough.  But  there  are  others  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish from  it  during  its  first  and  third  periods.  A  slight  attack  of 
bronchitis  does  not  differ  in  any  of  its  symptoms  from  the  prodroma  of 
hooping-cough.  The  nature  of  the  disease  may,  however,  be  suspected 
from  the  character  of  the  reigning  epidemic,  and  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  attack. 

When  hooping-cough  becomes  chronic,  and  the  paroxysms,  after 
having  diminished  in  intensity,  occur  more  rarely  and  unattended  with 
the  hissing  inspiration,  or  when  the  cough  is  simply  catarrhal — the 
disease,  or  rather  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  by  which  these  second- 
ary symptoms  are  induced,  may  be  readily  confounded  with  pulmonary 
or  bronchial  tuberculization.  The  diagnosis  is  the  more  difficult,  as 
it  is  precisely  at  this  period  that  phthisis  is  liable  to  succeed  to  hoop- 
ing-cough. The  emaciation,  hectic  fever,  pallor  of  the  skin,  the  sweats, 
all  the  collection  of  general  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  the  same;  auscul- 
tation alone  can  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Still, 
however,  even  here  there  is  difficulty  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  with 
any  exactness.  When  dilatation  of  the  bronchi'  occurs,  the  disease  is 
kept  up,  and  with  symptoms  so  closely  resembling  pulmonary  or  bron- 
chial consumption  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  The  ulte- 
rior progress  of  the  disease,  is  often  the  only  criterion  by  which  its 
true  character  can  be  determined.  If  the  child  regains  his  flesh — re- 
covers his  gayety  and  strength — if  the  paleness  of  the  skin  disap- 
pears, and  the  fever  or  sweats  cease,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tu- 
bercles are  not  present.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  persists,  the 
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emaeiation  augments,  and  the  appetite  is  lost;  if  copious  diarrhoea  oc- 
carsy  and  each  day  the  symptoms  become  more  unfavoarable,1t  is  then 
bat  too  certain  that  tuberculization  exists  and  is  making  daily  prog- 
ress. 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough  will  differ,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  violence  of  the  attack,  its  simple  or  complicated 
character,  and  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient. 

The  remedies  proper  in  the  first  or  catarrhal  stage  are  the  same, 
precisely,  as  in  simple  bronchitis.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  this  stage  that  will  depend,  in  many  cases,  the  safety  of 
the  patient;  his  diminished  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  severe  bron- 
chial or  pneumonic  inflammation,  as  well  as  to  the  danger  attendant  upon 
intense  cephalic  congestion  being  induced  during  the  paroxysms  in  the 
second  stage. 

We  believe  that  in  all  cases,  very  great  relief  will  be  afforded  by  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  remedy,  subsequently,  in  nauseating 
doses.  In  robust  children,  over  two  years  of  age,  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony should  be  preferred;  but  in  younger  patients,  in  whom  this  ar- 
ticle is  seldom  a  very  safe  one,  we  would  prefer  the  ipecacuanha.  By 
many  practitioners,  the  latter  article  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough.  They  prescribe  it  in  the 
firsts  and  during  the  acute  period  of  the  second  stage,  occasionally 
as  an  emetic,  and  subsequently,  in  small  doses,  the  fourth  of  a  grain 
every  three  or  four  hours,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
or  with  sulphur  and  belladonna.  We  have  followed  this  practice  in 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  with  the  happiest  effects :  we  have  usually 
combined  the  ipecacuanha  with  sulphur  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

R. — PuIt.  ipecao.  gr.  iij.  ad  It. 

Sulph.  prvDcip.  ^BS. — 3J. 

Ext.  hyoscjami,  gr.  iv. — xij. — M.  f.  chart  No.  x\j. 
One  to  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Horst  recommends  the  flowers  of  sulphur  as  almost  a  speciGc  in 
hooping-cough.  He  gives  it  throughout  the  disease,  from  its  onset 
until  its  termination.  Schneider,  Kopp,  Randbam,  Biecken,  and 
others,  confine  its  use  to  tho  more  advanced  periods  of  the  attack. 
Jadelot  is  said  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez  to  have  derived  tho  best  effects 
from  the  sulphur  as  a  remedy  in  hooping-cough,  and  in  bronchitis  unat- 
tended with  fever.  It  is  given  to  children  between  two  and  four  years 
of  age,  in  the  dose  of  from  6  to  8  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  to  older  children  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20  grains;  in  both  cases 
the  dose  being  gradually  augmented. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  after  an 
emetic  and  the  warm  bath,  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel, 
followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  some  mild  purgative,  as  castor  oil,  rhu- 
barb and  magnesia,  or  in  children  over  two  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
first  stage  is  often  attended  with  considerable  febrile  excitement,  by 
small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will  not  be  found  advantageous. 
The  bowels  being  kept  subsequently  in  a  regular  state,  by  occasional 
doses  of  some  mild  unirritating  purgative,  or  by  simple  euemata. 
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Perhaps  the  best  purgative  we  can  employ  hi  hooping-cough,  pttrti- 
oularly  9d  its  first  or  catarrhal  stage,  is  calomel :  an  occasional  small 
dose,  say  from  two  to  five  grains,  given  in  the  evening,  and  followed 
in  the  morning  by  a  small  quantity  of  castor  oil,  will  generally  have 
the  efiect  of  preserving  a  free,  regular  condition  of  the  bowels,  with- 
out unduly  irritating  them  or  inducing  severe  purgation— an  occur- 
rence which  should  be  always  carefully  avoided.  Whatever  opinion 
we  may  adopt  of  its  mode  of  action,  we  are  certain  of  the  utility  of 
calomel  as  a  mild  purgative  in  the  first,  and  during  the  acute  period 
of  the  second  stage  of  hooping-cough.  We  are  accustomed  to  com- 
bine with  the  evening  dose  of  calomel,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  ipecaen- 
anha,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamns,  and  have 
seldom  found  it  necessary  to  give  any  purgative  in  the  morning  to  en- 
sure its  operation. 

In  every  case  in  which,  during  the  first  st-age,  severe  bronchial  or 
pulmonic  inflammation  is  present  or  threatened,  particularly  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  plethoric  or  robust  habit,  bleeding  becomes  an  indis- 
pensable remedy;  and  it  should  be  resorted  to,  also,  whenever  the 
same  indications  present  themselves  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease^ 
previous,  at  least,  to  the  occurrence  of  extensive  effusion  into  the  bron- 
chi. The  extent  of  the  bleeding  should  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Upon  oar 
promptitude  and  decision  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  his  recovery  will 
often  depend.  Leeches  to  the  chest  and  about  the  clavicles,  or  cups 
between  the  shoulders,  will  be  sufficient  in  young  children ;  but  in  those 
who  are  older,  and  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  it  will  be  better  to 
have  recourse  to  the  lancet,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  leeches.  We 
are  aware  that  blood-letting  has  been  considered  by  some  an  improper 
remedy  in  hooping-cough,  and  by  others  of  doubtful  propriety;  but 
independently  of  our  own  experience,  we  have  in  its  favour  that  of 
nearly  every  authoritative  writer  on  the  disease.  Mackintosh  ap- 
plied leeches  over  the  larynx,  and  speaks  confidently  of  the  success  of 
the  practice. 

In  that  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  occasionally  oc- 
curs from  nervous  irritation  alone,  and  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  pneumonia,  bleeding  in  common  with  all  antiphlogistic  remedies 
would  be  highly  improper.  On  the  contrary  the  free  use  of  antispas- 
modics and  tonics,  with  pure  fresh  air  are  required  to  relieve  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  rescue  the  patient  from 
his  condition  of  suffering  and  danger. 

Whenever  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  an  affection  of  the  brain, 
whether  of  a  congestive  or  irritative  character,  blisters  to  the  temples, 
or  behind  the  ears,  cold  lotions  to  the  scalp,  and  warm  sinapised  pedi- 
luvia  or  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  should  be  immediately  resorted  to. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first,  as  well  as  during  the  acute  period  of 
the  second  stage,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  chamber,  which 
should  be  kept  of  a  proper  temperature,  but  well  ventilated.  Nothing 
has  a  more  deleterious  tendency  than  sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp;  almost  invariably  will  these  ag- 
gravate the  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  endanger  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  tubes  or  lungs.     The  diet  should  be  perfectly  mild  and  un- 
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irritating,  and  in  violent  cases  should  consist  entirely  of  some  simple 
mucilaginous  fluid.  The  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath  should  not 
be  neglected. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  character  of  the  disease  is  reduced,  some 
oonnter-irritant  applied  to  the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders,  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial:  blisters  are  recommended  by  some,  and  if 
properly  managed,  produce,  certainly,  a  very  excellent  effect;  but  a 
few  of  the  European  as  well  as  of  the  American  practitioners  prefer  the 
production  of  a  more  powerful  and  permanent  irritation,  such  as  results 
from  the  ointment  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  Autenreith  states  that, 
in  two  severe  epidemics,  in  which  he  employed  frictions  with  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  he  lost  not  a  single  patient.^ 

In  order  to  insure  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment,  we  must 
not,  w€  are  told,  be  satisfied  with  merely  producing  pustules ;  the  use 
of  the  ointment  should  be  continued  until  small  ulcerations  occur  in 
the  intervals  between  the  crusts.  The  treatment  should  be  persisted 
in  for  «ight  or  twelve  days.  If  the  eruption  is  very  painful,  the  best 
application  is  fomentations  with  a  decoction  of  hemlock.  Luroth  em- 
ployed the  ointment  in  this  manner,  in  a  very  fatal  epidemic  of  hoop- 
ang-cougb,  with,  we  are  assured,  the  most  gratifying  results.  Gorsin 
«lso  employed  the  emetic  tartar,  as  an  external  irritant,  during  an  epi- 
^mic  of  the  disease,  and,  according  to  his  statement,  with  decided 
lienefit  in  every  case.  He  prefers,  however,  its  application  in  the  form 
mf  a  piaster,'  which  is  to  be  worn  upon  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the 
shoulders,  as  long  as  the  patient  can  endure  it.  Dr.  Dewees  thinks 
that  be  observed  more  advantage  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  oint- 
ment of  the  tartrate  of  antimon}',  than  from  any  other  external  appli- 
cation. He  used  it  of  the  same  strength  as  directed  by  Autenreith, 
"with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  or  essence  of  lemon, 
and  applied  it  high  up  between  the  shoulders.  Nearly  the  same  re- 
marks are  made,  in  relation  to  the  remedy,  by  Mackintosh.  We  know 
Slothing  of  its  effects  from  our  own  experience ;  in  the  few  cases  in 
irhich  we  have  employed  it,  we  could  never  persist  in  its  use,  (and  this 
18  said  to  be  essential  to  its  efficacy,)  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pain, 
«nd  deep  ulceration  produced.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in 
severe  cases,  it  may  prove  a  very  valuable  derivative.  We  have  gene- 
rally resorted  to  blisters,  and  frictions  with  turpentine,  the  compound 
camphorated  liniment,  or  a  liniment  of  the  oil  of  amber  and  oil  of  rose- 
mary, to  the  spine,^  and  with  the  best  results. 

*  R.— Tart  ant.  ^jsg.  «  R.— Empl.  conii,  2  ptg. 

Axuog.  5J  — M.  Empl.  picis  abietinfe,  1  pt. 

A  portion  of  the  ointment  of  the  size  of  Diacbjrlon,  1  pt. 

a  nut,  is  to  be  rubbed  on  the  cpigat-        Spread  ou  leather,  and  sprinkle  the  sur- 
trium,  three  times  a  day.  face  with   from  G  to   12  grs.  of  the 

tartar  emetic. 

8  R.— 01.  oHv.  ^W. 

—  succini,  ^ij. 

—  rosmarin.  jij. — M. 

In  many  cases,  a  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch,  worn  upon  the  chest, 
or  between  the  shoulders,  produces  a  very  powerful  rubefacient  effect, 
mad  will,  consequently,  prove  highly  beneficial. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in 
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1840,  it  was  stated  bj  Dr.  Hannay,  that  rubbing  the  chest  with  oold 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  so  much  activity  as  to  prodace 
a  rubefacient  effect,  has  been  found  of  very  great  eflScacy,  in  cases  oi 
hooping-cough;  and  that  this  practice  may  be  resorted  to,  even  when 
the  case  is  attended  with  bronchitis.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  friction,  but  should  certainly  prefer  olive  oil  to  the  cold 
water,  which  can  have  no  other  good  effect,  than  to  prevent  abraaioD 
of  the  cuticle. 

Dr.  Todd  speaks  of  sponging  the  chest  with  cold  water,  once  ox 
twice  a  day,  as  a  practice  which  exercises  a  bracing  and  tonic  iq- 
fluence  on  the  nerves,  and  in  this  way  acts  beneficially  in  cases  oi 
hooping-coughs.     We  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice. 

An  occasional  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  will  often  give  great  relief  at 
this  period;  and  we  have  generally  found  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  magnesia,  repeated 
every  three  hours,  of  unquestionable  efficacy. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  inflammatory  symptoma, 
or  these  have  been  so  far  abated  that  the  paroxysms  are  kept  tip 
chiefly  by  nervous  irritation,  and  there  exists  no  decided  tendency  to 
cerebral  disease,  we  may  commence  with  the  use  of  narcotics,  anti- 
spasmodics, and  tonics.  Nearly  every  article  upon  the  lists,  has  been 
recomm3nded  by  different  writers,  as  almost  a  specific,  in  certain  stagei 
of  the  complaint,  and  as  strongly  reprobated  by  others,  as  either  in< 
effectual,  or  positively  injurious.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  hooping-cough  has  been,  in  too  many  instances,  marked  by  the 
grossest  empiricism,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  true  patho- 
logy of  the  disease,  or  to  its  occasional  complications  with  encephalic, 
thoracic,  and  abdominal  diseases,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  articles  de- 
tailed in  the  books  as  certain  remedies,  are  calculated,  often,  to  dc 
more  harm  than  good,  while  others  are  perfectly  inert. 

In  regard  to  narcotics,  strongly  objected  to  by  some,  evidence  of  too 
conclusive  a  character  has  been  presented  in  favour  of  their  employ- 
ment, to  leave  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  beneficial  influence 
after  the  acute  stage  has  passed  by,  and  the  paroxysms  of  convulsive 
cough  are  kept  up  from  nervous  irritation  alone.  We  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  them,  and  would  certainly  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  control  the  cough  in  the  spasmodic  stage  of  many  of  the  more 
violent  cases,  without  their  aid.  It  is  true,  that  much  may  be  effected 
in  this  stage  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  bowels,  and  clothing, 
and  by  a  change  of  air.  We  agree  with  Mackintosh,  as  to  the  import 
ance  of  confining  the  child  to  bland,  nutritious  food,  keeping  his  boweli 
gently  open  by  mild  aperients,  and  protecting  the  surface  by  flannel, 
together  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  followed  by  fric- 
tions, and  free  daily  exposure  to  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  is  per- 
fectly mild  and  dry;  under  the  use  of  these  means  we  shall  invariable 
find  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  to  decrease,  and  in  mild  attacks, 
often  gradually  to  cease.  There  are,  nevertheless,  few  cases  of  hoop 
ing-cough,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  disease  will  not  be  verj 
materially  shortened,  and  convalescence  hastened  and  confirmed,  bj 
the  judicious  employment,  in  conjunction  with  the  hygienic  measoref 
referred  to,  of  narcotics,  antispasmodics,  and  occasionally  of  tonics. 
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There  exists  among  writers  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nar- 
cotic best  adapted  to  hooping-cough ;  opium  has  been  recommended  bj 
uany,  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with  tonics  and  expectorants. 
We  have  .employed  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  with  some  benefit;^ 
and  Lombard  recommends  the  syrup  of  the  white  poppy,  in  the  dose 
of  a  teaspoonful,  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day.     In  some  cases,  the 
lynip  of  poppy  has  been  found  to  remove  only  the  more  troublesome 
symptoms,  without  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease.     It  is  said 
to  have  proved  particularly  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  number  of  pa- 
j^zyams  during  the  night,  by  inducing  sleep,  but  even  then,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  exert  but  little  influence  over  those  occurring  during  the  day ; 
this  is  precisely  the  result  of  our  experience,  in  relation  to  the  effects 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium.     Morphia  has  been  employed  ender- 
mically,  and  according  to  Meyer,  with  good  effect;  a  blister  is  applied 
OTer  the  praecordia,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  removed,  the  blistered  sur- 
face is  sprinkled  every  evening  with  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  rubbed 
up  with  dry  starch. 

1  R.— Opii  pulT.  3J. 

Aq.  bullient.  ^ir. 
Let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  3J.  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 
Dose,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  a  teaspoonful  eierj  three  hours. 

The  narcotic  from  which,  however,  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
ii  to  be  anticipated  in  this  disease,  is  unquestionably  the  belladonna: 
it  has  been  very  extensively  employed,  and  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
is  strong  and  conclusive.  Several  of  the  German  practitioners  speak 
«f  it  as  an  almost  unfailing  remedy.  Laennec  admitted  that  it  calmed 
the  spasm  of  the  bronchi  and  diminished  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Guersent,  Blache,  and  Baron  also  recommend  the  belladonna,  Trous- 
Beau  combined  it  with  opium  and  valerian.  I)r.  Wallor  of  London,  also, 
1)ear8  testimony  to  its  efficacy,  and  we  have  in  its  favour  the  evidence 
of  many  distiuguished  practitioners  in  this  country.  Dr.  Turnbull,  of 
Philadelphia,  {Trans.  Penn,  State  Med.  Soc,  vol.  v.,)  says  that  he 
lias  found  nothing  so  prompt  and  efficacious  in  the  second  stage  of 
hooping-cough  as  the  extract  of  belladonna.  He  has  employed  it  suc- 
cessfully in  fifteen  cases — four  of  which,  of  a  most  aggravated  cha- 
racter, were  in  members  of  bis  own  family — five  males  and  ten  females, 
of  which  the  youngest  was  nine  months  and  the  oldest  ten  years  of 
age.  His  mode  of  administering  it  is,  after  preparing  the  system  by 
an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  until  the  entire  removal  of  fever  and  in- 
flammation, as  indicated  by  the  reduced  state  of  the  pulse,  and  dimi- 
nished heat  of  surface;  there  being,  at  the  same  time,  no  evidence  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  present,  to  place  the  system  fully  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  belladonna — indicated  by  the  dilated  pupil, 
confused  vision,  and  reddened  skin.  The  medicine  to  be  then  inter- 
mitted until  its  effects  pass  ofl^,  when  it  should  be  again  resumed  in 
slightly  increased  doses,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  under  its  influence 
for  several  days,  or  until  the  paroxysms  are  fully  checked,  which  will 
usually  occur  towards  the  sixth,  eighth,  or  fourteenth  day. 

Dr.  Turnbull  directs  the  extract  of  belladonna  to  be  triturated  with 
water  or  simple  syrup,  and  if  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  and  in  warm 
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weather,  ^ith  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  or  spte.  lavend.  coinp« 
The  dose  for  a  child,  three  months  old,  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain 
every  three  hours — for  a  child  one  year  old,  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  «nd 
so  in  proportion  for  other  ages.  Kahleiss  administered  the  belladonna, 
in  combination  with  Dover's  powder  and  sulphur,^  and  between  eaek 
dose  gave  a  mixtnre  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.'  We  have  given  to  tbe 
belladonna  a  very  fair  trial,  and  have  in  many  cases  been  pleased  with 
the  prompt  and  decided  relief  produced  by  it,  while,  in  other  instances, 
it  has  appeared  to  exert  no  infloence  whatever.  A  similar  remark  il 
made  by  Yondembush  and  Lombard.  We  have  generally  employed 
the  extract,  in  the  dose  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  sometimes  oftener,  combined  with  from  one-fovith 
to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha. 

1  B. — Rad.  belladoonse  poW.  gr.  t.  '  Q. — Aquee  ohamomil.  §88. 

PuW.  ipecac,  compos,  gr.  x.  fiynipi  aimpl.  ^ij. 

Sulphur.  pruQcip.  588.  Acid,  bjdroojanie.  v^  zQ. 

Sacchnr.  alb.  gU- — ^'  Twelve  drops  to  be  given  between  Mkoh 

f.  cb.  No.  XX.  dose  of  the  belladonna. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours  to  a 
child  two  years  old. 

Dr.  Pieper  recommends  frictions  upon  the  epigastrium  with  the  ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  dissolved  in  saliva.  In  children  of  six  months,  he 
rubs  in  one  grain  of  the  extract  thus  dissolvedy  augmenting  gradually 
the  dose. 

Other  narcotics  have  been  recommended,  as  the  camphor,  the  00- 
nium  maculatum,  the  hyoscyamus,  the  stramonium,  and  the  extract  oi 
nicotiana.  Of  the  effects  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  hyoscy- 
amus, we  have  no  experience.  The  hyoscyamus  we  have  repeatedly 
employed  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  attack,  always  in  combina- 
tion with  ipecacuanha,  and  have  invariably  derived  advantage  from 
its  use. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  strongly  recommended,  as  a  remedy 
in  hooping-cough,  by  Muhrbock,  Kahleiss,  Volk,  Heller,  Granville,  and 
others:  by  some,  it  is  considered  to  possess  a  "specific  power"  over 
the  disease.  Professor  Thompson  regards  it  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
the  practitioner;  he  commences  its  use,  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic  and  brisk  purgative,  and  continues  it,  with  no  other 
alteration  than  a  gradual  increase  of  the  dose,  until  the  disease  is  sub- 
dued. Dr.  Roe  is  convinced,  that  in  warm  weather,  it  will  cure  al- 
most any  case  of  simple  hooping-cough,  in  a  short  time;  that  in  all 
seasons,  it  will  abridge  its  duration,  and  that  in  almost  every  instance 
where  it  does  not  cure,  it  will,  at  least,  materially  relieve  the  severity 
of  the  cough.'  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  has,  in  a  number  of  cases,  ef- 
fected a  cure,  in  from  four  to  fourteen  days,  by  its  use;' — he  restricts 
it,  however,  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Lombard  gave 
from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  hydrocyanuret  of  potass,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  much  irritation,  and  a 
great  variety  of  nervous  symptoms.  Employed,  comparatively,  on  a 
brother,  whose  sister  was  taking  the  sub-carbonato  of  iron,  this  last 
remedy  had  a  most  undoubted  advantage. 
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'  B. — Syrup,  simpl.  Jj. 

Acid.. hydrocyanic.  Tijjj. — "SI. 

A  teaspooufol  morning;  and  evening:  and  if 
no  uneasiness,  dizziness,  or  sickness,  is 
produced  within  forty-eight  hours,  the 
dose  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day. 
This  prescription  is  for  a  child  sis 
months  old:  one  drop  more  of  the  ncid 
being  added  for  each  year  of  the  child's 
oge,  beyond  one  year,  lie  has  never 
repeated  the  dose  more  than  four  times 
a  day. 


'&• — Acid,  hjdroojanio.  (Schee1e*s)  nji  xv). 

Liquor,  antimon.  tartarisat.  gj. 

Tinct.  opii  oamphorat.  7ijss. 

If  istorsB  campborae,  5Ti]8s«— M. 

DoM. — ^A  tablespoonful  every  four  hours,  in 

■ome  warm  drink ;  the  patient  to  remain 

in  a  warm  r«)om.  and  to  live  upon  light 

S adding  and  broth.     This  prescription 
r.  Roe  directed  for  a  delicate  boy  four 
years- old.     For  a  healthy  looking  female 
ebild  t^e  years  old,  be  directed — 
B. — Aoid.  hydroeyanio.  (Scbeele's)  nj^  zx» 
Liq.  antimon.  tartarisat — 
Vini  ipecacuanbsd,  Ha  3J8S. 
AqusD.  3xiy. — M. 
IHwe. — A  teaspoonful  ererj  two  hours. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  we  have  prescribed  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
the  remedy  certainly  produced  very  favourable  effects;  but  we  never 
trusted  to  it  alone,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  all,  or 
how  much  of  the  benefit  derived  could,  with  propriety,  be  attributed 
to  the  acid.  It  comes  to  us,  however,  too  strongly  recommended,  not 
to  demand  a  more  extended  trial,  particularly  in  the  more  violent 
cases  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  antispasmodics  that  have  been  recommended  in  the  treat- 
XieDt  of  hooping-cough,  the  assafoctida,  zinc,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
appear  to  be  those  most  deserving  of  trial.  The  assafoetida  has  in  its 
favoar  very  strong  testimony.  We  have  employed  it  extensively,  and 
Iiave  always  been  pleased  with  its  effects;  we  have  given  it,  by  itself, 
in  solution,  or  in  combination  with  the  tincture  of  hyoscyarous,  or  the 
"Watery  solution  of  opium.  Dr.  Lombard  states  that  he  has  often 
Inown  frictions  to  the  spine  with  the  tincture  of  assafoetida,  of  great 
service,  and  we  have  found  a  plaster  of  assafoctida  applied  on  the  chest, 
promptly  to  relieve  the  cough  which  is  liable  to  remain  after  the  more 
acute  symptoms  have  abated. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  a  useful  remefly  in 
arresting  the  spasmodic  cough,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Lombard  has  employed  the  remedy  extensively,  in'  the  dose  of  from 
four  to  twelve  grains  a  day;  he  found  it  generally  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysms,  and  has  seen  complete  cures  effected  by  it  alone. 
In  two  very  young  infants,  whose  cough  was  attended  with  symptoms 
resembling  epilepsy,  the  oxide  of  zinc  stopped  both  the  cough  and  the 
fits.  Dr.  L.  has  never  seen  any  bad  effects  result  from  its  use;  our 
own  experience  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  But  the  remedy  which 
appears  to  claim,  above  all  others,  our  attention,  is  the  precipitated 
snb-carbonate  of  iron,  {sesquioxi/diim  ferri,)  This  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Steyinann,  who  directed  two  and  a  half  grains  every 
three  hours,  increasing  one  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age  be- 
yond the  first.  Dr.  Lombard,  however,  gave  it  to  the  extent  of  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grains,  in  water  and  syrup,  or  some  cough 
mixture.  "I  think,"  Dr.  L.  remarks,  "I  may  assert  with  confidence, 
that  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron  enjoys  a  remarkable  property  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  to  diminish  their  frequency,  and  after  a 
certain  number  of  days,  to  cure  entirely  the  hooping-cough.     It  en- 
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joys,  besides,  the  advantage  of  strengthening  the  little  patients,  and 
thus  gives  them  the  force  to  resist  a  complaint,  which  aometimes  lasts 
for  weeks,  and  generally  leaves  them  weab,  low,  and  exhausted.  In 
some  patients  I  have  seen  it  cause,  during  the  first  day  or  two  after 
its  use  was  commenced,  a  temporary  increase  of  the  cough,  but  this 
always  subsided  after  two  or  three  days,  and  did  not  prevent  the  good 
effects  of  the  remedy." 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  employing 
the  remedy,  its  curative  effects  were  not  very  strikingly  evinced. 

A  great  variety  of  other  remedies  have  been  proposed,  for  the  cure 
of  hooping-cough;  as  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  the  tincture  of  bark,  with  quassia  or  with  cicuta,  &o.; 
by  Lettsom,.  Sutcliff,  Ghalmer,  ShSfer,  Pearson,  Beatty,  Millar,  and 
Bucholtz;  the  musk,  by  Stoll,  Hufeland,  Gesner,  L5be],  and  Dewees; 
sulphuret  of  potass,  ten  grains  mixed  with  honey,  morning  and  even- 
ing by  Blaud ;  the  liquor  subacetatis  plumbi,  by  Forbes ;  garlic,  inter* 
nally  and  externally,  by  Hufeland  and  Dewees;  the  arsenical  solution 
by  Ferriar,  Simmons,  and  Eberle;  the  lobelia  inflata,  by  Eberle  and 
Andrews;  and  various  fumigations,  as  of  benzoin,  tar,  galbanam, 
nitrous  acid  vapour,  &c.,  by  Dohm,  Watt,  and  Eberle. 

The  lobelia  inflata  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Eberle  states  that  he  prescribed  it  for  five  or  six  years  in  a  very 
considerable  number  of  cases,  generally  with  some  advantage,  and  in 
several  instances,  with  the  most  decided  success, — it  not  only  mitigating 
the  violence  of  the  cough,  but  abbreviating,  in  many  cases,  the  coarse 
of  the  disease.  He  directed  the  saturated  tincture,  in  union  with 
the  syrup  of  squills,  in  doses  of  ten  drops  each,  four  or  five  times  daily, 
to  a  child  two  years  old;  and  has  raised  the  dose,  in  some  cases,  to 
twenty  drops. 

Dr.  Gelding  Bird  remarks  [Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  April,  1845,) 
that  4n  the  second  stage  of  pertusiiis — alter  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  and  when,  with  a  tolerably  cool  skin  and  clean 
tongue,  the  patient  is  still  severely  distressed  by  the  more  or  less  co- 
pious secretion  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  each  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  which,  produces  the  exhausting  and  characteristic  cough,  he  knows 
of  no  remedy  which  will  be  found  to  give  such  marked  and  often  rapid 
relief  to  the  child  as  alum.  Dr.  Bird  gives  the  alum  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  six  grains,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  to  children  from 
one  to  ten  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  he  employed 
generally  the  following  formula: — 

51.  Aluminis,  gr.  xxv. ;  extr.  conii,  gr.  xij. ;  syrup,  rhocados,  SUm  &<!• 
anethi,  Jiij.  M.  Dose,  a  medium -sized  spoonful,  every  sixth  hour.  Dr. 
B.  has  never  met  with  any  inconvenience  from  the  effects  of  the  remedy 
on  the  bowels;  on  the  contrary,  in  more  than  one  instance  it  produced 
diarrhoea.  The  only  obvious  effects  resulting  from  its  use  were  dimi- 
nished secretion,  and  of  a  less  viscid  mucus,  with  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  spasmodic  paroxysms. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Underwood's  Treatise,  edited  by  Dr.  Davis, 
of  London,  that  gentleman  remarks  that,  after  a  long  trial,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  attach  more  importance  to  alum,  as  a  remedy  in  hooping- 
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eoDgby  tlian  to  any  other  form  of  tonic  or  antispasmodic.  He  has 
been  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which,  in  many  cases,  it  arrests  the 
severe  spasmodic  fits  of  coughing;  it  seems  equally  applicable  to  all 
iges,  and  almost  to  all  conditions  of  the  patient.  The  fittest  stage  for 
its  administration,  he  believes  to  be  the  moist  condition  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  freedom  from  cerebral  congestion ;  but  an  opposite  condi- 
tion would  not  preclude  its  use,  should  this  state  not  have  yielded  to 
other  remedies.  It  generally  keeps  the  bowels  in  proper  order,  no 
aperient  being  required  during  its  use.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  two 
grains  three  times  daily;  and  to  older  children  four,  five,  and  up  to 
ten  or  twelve  grains  may  be  given,  mixed  with  syrnpus  rhoeados  and 
water. 

We  have  prescribed  the  alum  during  the  second  stage  of  pertussis, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  invariably  with  the  most  decided 
benefit. 

In  the  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  for  1846,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Ber- 
ger,  in  the  convulsive  stage  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  the  indication  is 
to  combat  nervous  irritation,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  ordinarily  employed,  was  induced  to  administer  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  from  which  he  has  obtained  results  singularly  bene- 
ficial.    He  prescribes  it  in  doses  of  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  twelfth  of  a 
grain,  at  first  three  times,  and  afterwards  four  times  a  day;  of  course 
the  remedy  should  not  be  administered  in  cases  where  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  contra-indicates  its  employment. 

M.  Jules  Guyot,  in  the  Union  M6dicale  for  April,  1849,  recommends 
1^  strong  infusion  of  coffee,  well  sweetened,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful 
for  a  child  of  two  years,  and  a  dessert-spoonful  for  a  child  of  four 
years,  repeated  four  times  or  oftener  daily,  as  an  effectual  means  of 
i^rresting  the  paroxisms  of  coughing  in  the  chronic  stage  of  per- 
tussis. 

Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  has  recently  recommended  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform  as  an  effectual  means  of  arresting  and  controlling 
the  paroxysms  of  violent  spasmodic  cough  in  the  more  severe  cases 
of  the  disease. 

'*  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  ancesthetic  effects  of  sulphuric 
etJierj  it  struck  me,"  remarks  Dr.  Churchill,  {Diseases  of  Infants  and 
Children^)  "  that  it  would  be  likely  to  modify  or  suspend  the  spasm  in 
lioopin g- cough ;  and  having  a  case  under  my  care,  I  directed  a  little 
(I  suppose  about  half  a  drachm)  should  be  spilled  upon  the  nurse's 
hand,  and  held  before  the  child's  nose  and  mouth,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fit  of  coughing.  I  preferred  this  simple  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, (and  do  so  still,)  because  of  the  impossibility  of  thereby  giving 
an  over  dose.  The  effect  surpassed  my  expectation:  most  generally 
the  paroxysm  was  shortened  more  than  one- half — often  stopped  imme- 
diately— and  the  duration  of  the  disease  unquestionably  considerably 
diminished.  Since  then  I  have  tried  the  ether  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
eases,  and  chloroform  in  six.  In  one  or  two  cases,  no  benefit  accrued, 
in  others  great  mitigation  of  the  spasm,  and  in  three  or  four,  almost 
complete  relief  when  the  ether  was  applied  at  the  beginning  of  a  fit 
of  coughing.     Decidedly,  also,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  course 
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of  the  disease  T^as  much  shortened,  so  that  I  look  upon  this  as  a  Tala- 
able  addition  to  our  remedies.  In  no  instance  was  insensibilitj  or  the 
least  inconvenience  occasioned." 

Dr.  Arnoldi  of  Canada  has  recently  communicated  his  experience 
in  favour  of  nitric  acid  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  hooping-cough.  At 
whatever  age  the  disease  occurs,  whether  in  a  child  at  the  breast  or  in 
a  full-grown  adult,  he  administers  nitric  acid  in  solution,  as  strong  as 
lemon  juice,  sweetened  ad  libitum.  ^'  I  have  given,  ho  remarks,  to  a 
child  of  two  years  of  age  as  much  as  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  in  the  above  manner,  per  diem,  and  I  have  never 
known  the  disease  to  resist  its  use  beyond  three  weeks."  In  some  in- 
stances under  its  employment  he  has  seen  the  disease  cured  in  eight 
or  ten  days.  Dr.  Gibb,  (Treatise  on  Hooping- Cough^  London^  1854,) 
declares  that  he  has  found  the  nitric  acid  to  act  almost  as  a  specific 
Dr.  XrNelley,  of  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  ( Tram,  Amer.  Med,  Asso.  VoL  6,) 
has  also  employed  the  remedy,  and  with  the  most  decided  good  effects. 

The  topical  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  larynx  has  been  recommended  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
hooping-cough.  Dr.  E.  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  {Asso.  Med.  Journal^ 
1858,)  informs  us  that  he  has  employed  it  with  the  best  results,  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  recurring 
every  fifteen  minutes.  Under  the  use  of  the  remedy  the  spasmodic 
whoop  was  generally  arrested  within  eight  or  ten  days,  an  obvious  mi- 
tigation ensuing  upon  the  first  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
remedy  was  also  employed  by  him  in  cases  where  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  commencing — the  patients  being  the  members  of  families  in  which 
it  prevailed,  and  exhibiting  the  usual  precursory  symptoms  of  an  at- 
tack; in  these  the  development  of  the  disease  was  arrested.  Dr.  Wat- 
son employed  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  from  fifteen  to 
forty  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water — applying  the  solution  every 
second  day,  first  to  the  fauces,  and  finally  to  the  larynx. 

lie  adduces  in  favour  of  the  remedy,  the  experience  of  M.  Joubert, 
of  Clierion,  who  has  employed  it  in  sixty-eight  cases  of  hooping-cough, 
of  which  number  a  speedy  cure  was  efiected  in  40;  great  relief  and 
shortening  of  the  disease  in  20;  while  no  benefit  occurred  in  8. 

The  cases  of  the  disease  treated  by  Dr.  Watson  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  local  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  were  fifty -seven; 
in  all  of  which,  he  states,  a  more  or  less  speedy  cure  was  effected — 
namely,  in  38  cases,  in  from  10  to  14  days;  and  in  10  cases,  in  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  "  Combining  these  two  tables,"  he  remarks,  "  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  125  cases  of  hooping-cough  treated  in  this 
manner  without  one  death.  Only  eight  of  the  whole  number  resisted 
the  treatment.  Of  the  remainder,  78  were  speedily  cured,  and  39 
were  greatly  relieved  and  shortened.  What  better  proof  can  be  asked 
of  the  eflicacy  of  the  topical  treatment  of  hooping-cough?  Am  I  not 
warranted  in  believing  that,  were  it  generally  adopted,  much  suffering 
Would  be  saved,  and  many  lives  would  be  prolonged  beyond  the  first, 
the  most  interesting,  but  perhaps,  also,  the  most  dangerous  epoch  of 
human  existence?" 

During  the  employment  of  whatever  narcotic  or  antispasmodic  re- 
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medj  we  may  adopt,  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if 
any  symptoms  appear,  threatening  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the 
brain  or  lungs;  or  if  the  tongue  becomes  more  and  more  red,  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowete  more  and  more  frequent,  thin  and  vitiated, 
and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  is  observed  upon  pressure,  it  should 
be  at  once  omitted,  and  leeches  or  cups  applied  to  the  temples,  nape 
of  the  neck,  or  epigastrium,  according  to  the  seat  of  irritation,  together 
with  warm  sinapised  pediluvia,  and  the  other  remedies  which  the  cha- 
racter and  extent  of  the  symptoms  may  indicate.  By  watching  thus 
the  incursions  of  disease  in  those  organs  most  liable  to  be  affected  in 
the  course  of  the  attack,  and  meeting  it  in  its  onset  by  an  appropriate 
treatment,  we  shall  save  many  patients,  which  by  neglect,  or  by 
keeping  the  attention  too  much  fixed  upon  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
eoQgh,  would  be  most  certainly  lost. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  patient  will  often  be  much 
benefited,  and  his  convalescence  confirmed,  by  the  administration  of 
•ome  mild  tonic ;  the  bark,  either  in  substance  or  infusion,  or  the  sul- 

{hate  of  quinia,  has  been  highly  extolled  at  this  particular  juncture. 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may 
render  the  use  of  other  tonics  unnecessary. 

During  convalescence,  the  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
clothing,  diety  and  exercise  of  the  patient.  Exposure  to  cold,  indiges- 
tible foody  or  overfeeding,  will  be  liable  to  produce  a  relapse.  If  the 
iMwels  are  costive  or  sluggish,  they  should  be'  kept  regular  by  gentle 
laxatives ;  if  diarrhoea  attend,  Dover's  powder,  or  some  light  astrin- 

Sent  will  be  proper,  and  if  the  discharges  are  thin  or  vitiated,  small 
OSes  of  calomel,  combined  with  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of 
Lyoscyamus,  the  warm  bath,  and  a  regulated  diet.  In  some  cases, 
sponging  the  body  daily  with  tepid  salt  water,  has  been  found  deci- 
dedly beneficial. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  disease,  agree  as  to  the  importance, 
towards  its  decline,  of  change  of  air.  After  severe  and  protracted 
cases  especially,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  remarked  by  Gregory,  often  the  only 
thing  that  will  give  to  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery.  In  many 
cases  that  had  baffled  all  attempts  to  stop  the  cough,  a  change  of  air 
lias  accomplished  the  cure.  It  has  been  found  equally  indifferent, 
"whether  the  patient  be  removed  out  of  or  into  town,  provided  there  is 
s  change,  and  even  a  removal  to  a  very  short  distance  has  been  suffi- 
cient. The  change,  if  possible,  should  be  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  a 
high,  dry  situation  in  the  country ;  this  change,  however,  unless  it  be 
to  a  warmer  climate,  is  improper  so  long  as  the  weather  continues 
cold  or  changeable,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  spring,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  summer,  and  in  this  climate,  until  late  in  autumn,  it  will 
he  productive  of  the  best  effects.  Where  a  permanent  removal  cannot 
lie  effected,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  neglected, 
always  taking  care  to  guard  against  cold  and  dampness,  by  proper 
clothing,  and  all  other  suitable  precautions. 
25 
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10.— Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx  and  Traohea. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  consider  all  the  surgical  affections 
of  children,  yet  as  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the  accidental  in- 
troduction of  foreign  substances  into  the  larynx  and  trachea,  often 
simulate  very  closely  the  symptoms  of  some  of  the  more  violent  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  to  which  children  are  liable,  it  seems 
proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the  signs  upon  which  the  diagnosis  may 
be  founded. 

When  the  child  is  known  to  have  introduced  into  its  month  some 
small  body  which  has  accidentally  fallen  into  the  trachea,  giving  rise 
immediately  to  severe  dyspnoea,  with  stridulous  inspiration,  convulsive 
cough,  and  the  other  symptoms  usually  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
any  impediment  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air  into  and  from  the 
lungs,  of  course  the  only  question  to  decide,  is  the  proper  measures  to 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  respiration,  and  remove  the  impediment.  If 
the  foreign  body  be  completely  within  the  larynx  or  have  passed  into 
the  trachea,  the  propriety  and  probable  success  of  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  should  be  fairly  and  cautiously  considered. 

That  the  operation,  when  early  resorted  to,  has  repeatedly  succeeded 
in  affording  complete  relief,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  upon  record, 
and  hence,  when  it  has  been  decided  upon,  no  time  should  be  lost  pre- 
vious to  its  performance;  for  we  have  seen,  in  more  than  one  case,  so 
violent  a  bronchitis  ensue  at  an  early  period  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  as  to  render  the  operation  unavailing,  even  when  the 
foreign  body  has  been  extracted.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  body 
having  passed  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  cannot  be  extracted  by  any  in- 
strument introduced  through  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  is  not 
dislodged,  notwithstanding  the  violent  fits  of  convulsive  cough  to  which 
its  presence  gives  rise. 

In  one  of  these  cases  which  fell  under  our  notice,  the  child  lived 
three  months,  and  exhibited  before  death  nearly  all  the  symptoms  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs.  Upon  dissection,  a  small  metal  button  was 
found  firmly  fixed,  towards  the  middle  of  the  right  bronchus.  Both 
lungs  were  affected  with  lobular  pneumonia,  and  the  right  with  exten- 
sive vesicular  bronchitis:  on  being  cut  into,  the  lung  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  congeries  of  minute  abscesses.  In  the  left  lung, 
there  existed  extensive  interlobular  and  sub-pleural  emphysema.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  right  bronchus  was  thickened,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dense,  almost  membranous  mucus;  traces  of  which 
were  found,  also,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  and  left  bronchus; 
at  the  part  where  the  button  was  lodged,  the  membrane  was  softened 
and  ulcerated  to  a  considerable  extent:  no  part  of  the  lungs  presented 
any  traces  of  tubercles.  In  another  case,  after  six  weeks,  during 
which  the  patient's  symptoms  were  precisely  those  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, the  foreign  body,  a  large  bead,  was  expelled,  and  the  child  gra- 
dually regained  his  health. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  circumstance  of  a  foreign  body  having 
passed  into  the  larynx  or  trachea  may  not  be  suspected,  and  then  it  is 
only  by  a  close  and  careful  scrutiny  into  all  the  circumstances — the 
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symptoms  under  which  the  child  labours,  and  the  signs  derived  from 
aoscnltatioii  and  percussion— that  we  are  able  to  detect  the  real  nature 
of  the  accident.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  foreign  body  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  often  those  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  spasm 
of  the  glottis ;  in  other  cases,  after  a  few  days  are  passed,  they  become 
more  nearly  those  of  croup;  while  in  numerous  instances,  the  only 
symptom  present  is  a  violent,  convulsive,  ringing  cough,  coming  on  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  without  the  stridulous  respiration  or  severe 
dyspnoea  of  either  croup  or  hooping-cough ;  the  child,  in  the  intervals, 
being  apparently  free  from  every  symptom  of  disease. 

When  a  child,  that  has  presented  nothing  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  any  serious  disease,  is  suddenly  attacked  with  violent  dyspnoea  and 
eonvulsive  cough,  and  symptoms  of  impending  suffocation — the  dys- 
pnoea being  greater  during  respiration  than  inspiration — which  symp- 
toms, after  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  suddenly  cease, 
and  the  child  appears  tolerably  well,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of 
a  hoarseness  of  respiration : — but,  ufter  a  time,  the  same  phenomena 
return,  with  similar,  or  even  greater  violence,  and  thus  continue  to 
intermit  and  recur,  irregularly,  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or  trachea.  When  in  the  former,  however, 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  and  convulsive  cough,  are  of  much  greater 
vbleace,  and  of  longer  continuance,  than  when  the  body  has  passed 
into  the  trachea;  the  inter  missions,  also,  are  shorter  and  less  perfect. 
When  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  trachea,  or  probably  in  one  of  the 
bronchi,  we  have  known  many  hours,  and  even  entire  days  to  elapse, 
without  the  recurrence  of  a  paroxysm. 

The  stethoscopic  signs  are  chiefly  valuable  at  the  commencement, 
before  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  has  set  in.  When  the  foreign  body 
is  fixed  in  the  larynx,  as  is  likely,  if  it  be  a  flsh-bone  or  other  pointed 
substance,  the  healthy  respiratory  murmur  will  be  plainly  distinguish- 
able throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  thorax,  which  will  also  return 
a  clear  sound  upon  percussion.  Some  mucous  rhonchus  will  probably 
be  audible  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  has  been  induced. 
When  the  foreign  body  is  moveable,  as  a  button,  plum-stone,  &c..  would 
be,  its  motion  up  and  down  the  trachea  will  be  occasionally  heard,  as 
well  as  a  valve-like  sound,  produced  by  its  being  driven  in  expiration 
against  the  rima  glottidis.  There  may  also  be  perceived,  at  times,  a 
temporary  interruption  to  respiration  in  one  lung,  when  the  body  hap- 
pens to  be  impacted  in  the  corresponding  bronchus;  the  respiratory 
murmur  again  returning,  when  the  obstruction  has  been  removed  by 
violent  expiration.  It  is  said  that  the  foreign  body  is  most  likely  to 
pass  into  the  right  bronchus,  and  that  hence,  it  is  in  the  right  lung  we 
shall  most  frequently  observe  the  obstruction  of  respiration. — [Maun- 
$elL) 

After  some  time  has  elapsed,  however,  should  the  foreign  body  not 
be  expelled  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  bronchitis,  or  tracheo- bron- 
chitis will  ensue,  and  our  only  guide  will  then  be  the  history  of  the-. 
case,  as  the  stethoscopic  signs  will  not  assist  us  in  our  diagnosis. 

The  most  obscure  cases  are  those  in  which  a  small,  smooth,  rounded 
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body  has  passed  into  the  trachea,  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchi. 
We  have  known  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  after  the  first  day,  there 
was  a  complete  intermission  of  the  dyspnoea,  spasmodic  cough,  and 
every  other  symptom,  the  child  continuing  for  very  nearly  a  week  ap- 
parently free  from  all  disease,  except  an  occasional  hoarseness  of  re8« 
piration,  and  a  short  hacking  cough,  which  recurred  at  short  inter- 
vals; these  symptoms  gradually  increased,  and  a  violent  attack  of 
pneumonia,  confined  principally  to  the  right  lung,  occurred,  and  termi- 
nated fatally  in  five  days ;  when,  upon  dissection,  a  small  glass  ball, 
of  the  size  of  a  large  bead,  was  discovered,  deep  in  the  right  bronchns, 
the  presence  of  which  had  not  been  suspected  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patient,  though,  upon  inquiry  subsequent  to  the  autopsy,  it  was  as* 
certained  that  it  had  been  given  to  the  child  to  amuse  him,  on  the 
day  he  was  first  attacked,  and  had  been  missed  from  that  period. 

^*  There  will,  however,  be  but  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, in  a  majority  of  cases,  if  their  history  be  carefully  attended  to* 
Thus,  suppose  a  child  has  been  playing  with  a  grain  of  corn,  bean,  peb* 
ble,  or  similar  body,  and  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of 
suffocation,  violent  spasmodic  cough,  Hvidity  of  the  face,  pain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  partial  insensibility,  the  presumption 
will  be  strong,  that  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  slipped 
into  the  air  passages,  and  is  the  immediate  and  only  cause  of  the  suf- 
fering which  the  surgeon  has  been  sent  for  to  relieve.  The  presump- 
tion will  be  converted  into  almost  positive  certainty,  if  the  child  was 
just  previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health;  if  he  was  romping, 
jumping,  or  laughing  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  with  the  substanoCi 
perhaps,  in  his  mouth,  or  while  attempting  to  throw  it  into  that  cavity, 
and  especially  if  the  symptoms,  after  having  been  interrupted  for  a  few 
minutes,  continue  to  recur,  with  their  former,  or  even  with  increased 
intensity,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals." — {S.  P.  Gross,  Prae.  Treat. 
on  Foreign  Bodies  in  Air  Passages,  Philada.j  1864.) 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

1— Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain. 

Enlargement  of  the  brain,  from  a  simple  increase  of  organic  par- 
ticles, without  any  appreciable  change  of  structure,  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  in  infancy.  Its  existence  has  been  cursorily  referred  to  by 
Portal,  Otto,  Hufeland,  Scoutettin,  Dance, Laennec,  Jadelot,and  Bouil- 
laud;  while  its  occasional  presence,  in  patients  that  have  died  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  other  chronic  diseases,  is  noticed  by  a  few  of  the  earlier 
writers.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  the  observations  of  Andral,  Munch- 
meyer,  Sims,  Green,  Lees,  and  Mauthner,  that  we  are  indebted  for  any 
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accurate  views  in  relation  to  its  phenomena,  diagnosis,  and  general 
pathology;  upon  each  of  which  particulars  there  still,  nevertheless, 
exists  much  uncertainty. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  that  the  phenomena  resulting  from  par- 
tial or  general  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  are  almost  daily  ascribed  to 
causes  which  have  no  existence  at  the  time,  while  their  actual  source 
is  entirely  overlooked.  Convulsions,  epileptic  attacks,  idiocy,  active 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  terminating  in  softening  and  apoplexy,  are 
often  induced  by  cerebral  hypertrophy,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter 
has  attracted  little  or  no  attention ;  while  in  other  instances  the  patient 
is  supposed  to  be  labouring  under  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  when, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  hypertrophy  terminates  in  serous 
effusion,  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  adduced  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 

It  is  of  importance  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  should  be  established, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  detect  the  existence  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible;  for  if  any  thing 
is  to  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  before 
the  brain  has  acquired  any  considerable  augmentation  in  size.  It  is 
to  be  recollected  that  cerebral  hypertrophy  is  almost  invariably  de- 
veloped slowly;  that  the  peculiar  phenomena  produced  by  it,  very 
generally  present  themselves  so  gradually,  as  to  excite  at  first  but 
little  attention  or  alarm,  or,  if  noticed,  they  are  seldom  referred  to 
their  true  cause,  until  they  have  acquired  an  extent  and  character 
when  they  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  remedies. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  a  condition  of  that  organ 
strongly  predisposing  it  to  undue,  and  more  or  less  rapid  augmenta- 
tion in  bulk,  is  very  frequently  congenital.  Children  are  often  born 
with  heads,  the  dimensions  of  which  far  exceed  the  normal  standard, 
and  greatly  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  residue  of  the  body;  in 
other  instances,  the  head  at  birth  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
bulk  or  form,  but  soon  after,  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  often  attains, 
within  a  short  period,  an  enormous  magnitude.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  cranium  being  developed  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  brain, 
no  morbid  symptoms  are  produced,  or  but  slight  ones.  So  far  as  our 
own  observations  extend,  however,  we  have,  in  every  case,  observed 
more  or  less  apathy,  dulness  and  drowsiness,  to  accompany  undue  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  and  this  at  a  very  early  period. 

At  a  later  period,  and  particularly  when  the  growth  of  the  cranium 
is  slower  than  that  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  that  have  been  most 
generally  observed,  in  addition  to  the  undue  size  of  the  head,  and  a 
peculiar  projection  of  the  parietal  protuberances,  are,  obiuseness  of 
intellect,  characterized  chiefly  by  apathy  to  external  objects,  a  very 
great  irritability  of  temper,  inordinate  appetite,  giddiness,  and  habit- 
ual headache,  with  severe  exacerbations.  The  only  instance  we  have 
met  with  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  were  increased  in  develop- 
ment and  activity,  is  that  of  Dr.  EUiotson;  the  patient,  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  "used,"  we  are  told,  "always  to  seek  the  company  of 
persons  older  than  himself;  and  nothing  pleased  him  more,  than  to 
converse  on  the  best  forms  of  human  governments.  Political  eco- 
nomy was  his  delight."    The  patient  died  of  apoplexy.    Another 
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diagnostic  sign,  noticed  by  Sims  and  Green,  as  occasionally  preseiil 
in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  is  a  sensation  of  firmness  com- 
municated to  the  finger,  on  pressure  being  made  over  the  fontanellos. 

In  one  case  of  cerebral  hypertrophy,  in  a  child  between  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  the  skull  was  enlarged  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  head 
acquired  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  an  adult,  and  yet  the  functioui 
of  the  brain  were  undisturbed, and  the  only  phenomena  which  the  child 
presented  during  life,  were  frequent  falls,  occasioned  by  the  weight  of 
the  head — which  was  carried  forward  whenever  the  patient  wished  to 
run — and  a  great  tendency  to  sleep,  when  he  remained  quiet  The 
patient  died  of  acute  enteritis,  and  the  brain  exhibited  a  great  develop- 
ment of  all  its  parts,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  serum  in 
the  ventricles. 

It  must  be  evident  that  children  labouring  under  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain,  will  be  particularly  predisposed  to  cerebral  disease;  in  such, 
cerebral  hyperemia  is  readily  produced  by  trifling  causes,  and  from 
the  degree  of  compression  to  which  the  brain  is  constantly  subjected, 
whenever  the  hypertrophy  is  of  any  extent,  much  more  serious  conse- 
quences will  result  from  a  slight  increase  of  blood  in  its  vessels,  than 
when  the  organ  is  in  its  normal  condition.  Apoplectic  seizures  have 
been  noticed  as  preceding,  accompanying,  or  resulting  from  hype]> 
trophy  of  the  brain.  We  have  repeatedly  observed  deep  comatose 
seizures  of  some  duration,  and  complete  apoplexy,  with  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Children  with  excessive 
enlargement  of  the  head,  we  have  found,  also,  to  be  particularly  pre- 
disposed to  convulsions,  acute  meningitis,  and  hydrocephalus,  from 
either  direct  or  remote  irritations. 

When  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  does  not  increase  with  the  in- 
creased development  of  the  brain,  or  when  the  hypertrophy  com- 
mences at  a  period  when  the  ossification  of  the  skull  has  been  nearly 
completed,  the  phenomena  produced  are  of  a  much  more  decided  cha- 
racter, than  when  the  growth  of  the  cranium  and  brain  go  on  simul- 
taneously, or  nearly  so.  In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  usually  present 
are,  intense,  habitual  headache,  augmented  at  irregular  intervals;  ver- 
tigo, or  a  sense  of  dizziness;  increased  dulness  of  intellect,  amounting, 
in  many  instances,  to  complete  idiocy;  and  debility  of  the  limbs,  par- 
ticularly of  the  inferior  extremities,  which  goes  on  increasing,  until, 
finally,  general  paralysis  results.  There  ordinarily  pccur  convulsive 
movements  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  at  first  slight,  and  occurring 
at  long  irregular  intervals,  but  becoming  gradually  more  severe  and 
frequent,  until  regular  convulsive  paroxysms  ensue,  during  one  of 
wliich.  death  often  takes  place;  or  a  state  of  coma  may  ensue,  termi- 
nating sooner  or  later  in  death.  The  convulsions  attendant  upon 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  not  unfrequently  assume  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  epilepsy. 

In  some  cases  there  suddenly  ensues  a  considerable  reduction,  and, 
occasionally,  entire  abolition  of  sensibility.  In  other  instances,  the 
patient  is  suddenly  attacked  with  acute  delirium  or  deep  coma,  more 
or  less  quickly  followed  by  death.  Mania  was  observed  by  Andral  in 
one  case.  There  is,  generally,  an  inordinate  appetite;  a  torpid  state 
of  the  bowels;  and,  occasionally,  a  marked  slowness  of  the  pulse.    In 
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the  majority  of  cases  tbat  bave  fallen  under  our  notice,  the  patients 
have  been  inclined  to  fat,  and  often  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  ex- 
cessively loaded  with  it.  Hauthner  has  remarked  a  frequent  coinci- 
dence of  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  liver.  Death,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain,  has  occurred  suddenly,  during  a  convulsive  attack;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  repeatedly  preceded  by  an  attack  of  genuine  apoplexy, 
with  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  in  some  cases, 
by  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

The  disease  is  divided  by  Andral  into  two  stages;  1st  The  chronic; 
marked  by  few  symptoms,  or  simply  by  slight  obtuseness  of  intellect, 
more  or  less  headache,  either  permanent  or  intermittent,  vertigo, 
apathy,  drowsiness,  and  convulsions  at  intervals.  All  of  these  symp- 
toms may  occur  in  the  same  individual,  simultaneously  or  successively, 
or  only  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  observed.  2d.  The  acute  stage; 
the  phenomena  of  which  are,  sudden  attacks  of  violent  convulsions, 
idiocy,  epileptic  paroxysms,  deep  coma,  or  symptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
oej^alus. 

The  duration  of  life  in  children  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain.  Is  extremely  variable.  Many  arrive  at  puberty  with  but  little 
Buffering  or  inconvenience,  while  others  die  at  an  early  age  from  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  hyperemia  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  or  cere- 
bral inflammation,  or  from  symptoms  resembling  acute  hydrocephalas. 
In  some  instances,  death  occurs  suddenly,  without  being  preceded  by 
any  particular  symptoms  of  disease;  and  occasionally  death  takes 
place  from  diseases  unattended  throughout  with  any  indication  of 
cerebral  affection. 

The  prognosis,  according  to  Dr.  Lees,  is  not  necessarily  unfavoura- 
ble, for,  as  the  affection  is  rather  an  error  of  development  than  an  ac- 
tual disease,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  brain  to  return  to  the 
normal  state.  The  chief  danger  results  from  the  very  great  suscepti- 
bility of  the  hypertrophied  brain  to  disease,  especially  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  affections  incident  to  dentition,  of  pertussis,  or  of  either 
of  the  febrile  exanthemata. 

The  appearance  of  the  brain  upon  dissection  is  that  of  simple  en- 
largement, with  flattening  of  the  convolutions,  diminished  amount  of 
blood  in  its  vessels,  little  or  no  serum  in  the  ventricles,  or  beneath  the 
membranes,  and  morbid  paleness  of  the  cortical  substance.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  in  many  cases  increased  in  density,  resembling 
boiled  albumen,  blanc-mange,  or  cream  cheese.  Sometimes,  according 
to  Sims,  the  hypertrophy  is  confined  to  one  lobe,  or  to  the  corpora 
striata  or  thalami.  Whether  these  partial  hypertrophies  are  marked 
by  any  peculiarity  of  phenomena,  we  are  unable  to  say.  In  all  cases 
the  hypertrophy  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum 
being  seldom  much,  if  at  all  affected.  In  some  instances,  the  brain,  or 
rather  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  are  injected  with  blood;  in  others, 
a  slight  amount  of  reddish  scrum  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  iu 
others,  again,  a  clot  of  blood,  with  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the  medul- 
lary portion,  will  be  detected ;  whilst  in  a  few,  we  have  more  or  less 
extensive  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  organ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  death  will  have  been  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  (5f  cere- 
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bral  disease,  in  addition  to  those  which  properly  belong  to  bypertro* 
phy  of  the  brain. 

Professor  Bokitansky  states,  as  the  result  of  many  microscopic  ex- 
aminations, that  the  augmentation  in  the  bulk  of  the  brain  is  not  the 
result  of  a  development  of  new  nervous  fibrils,  nor  of  the  enlargement 
of  those  already  existing,  but  that  it  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  in- 
termediate granular  matter. 

The  principal  affection  with  which  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  apt 
to  be  confounded,  is  chronic  hydrocephalus,  to  which  its  phenomena 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  with  which  it  has  unquestionably 
been  repeatedly  confounded.  This  occurred  in  cases  referred  to 
by  Uufcland,  Jadelot,  Laennec,  and  Scoutettin.  In  the  first  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Sims,  the  mother  of  the  child  informed  him,  that  they 
had  wished  to  tap  the  head  at  one  of  the  hospitals;  and  Dr.  Hennis 
Green  saw  a  child  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  medical 
man,  as  having  water  on  the  brain,  but  which  was  a  case  of  simple 
hypertrophy,  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  patient. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Lees,  that  the  peculiar  projection  of 
the  parietal  protuberances  on  which  Munchmeyer  particularly  insists, 
may  prove  a  valuable  guide  in  aiding  us  to  discriminate  cerebral 
hypertrophy  from  chronic  hydrocephalus.  The  sensation  of  firmness 
communicated  to  the  finger  on  pressure  being  made  over  the  fon- 
tanelles,  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  as  contrasted  with  the  fluctuating 
feel,  in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  has  also  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Green  as  a  diagnostic  sign ;  but  this,  it  is  evident,  cannot  apply, 
excepting  in  very  young  subjects,  or  in  extreme  cases. 

Dr.  Mautbner  {Krankheiten  dea  GeldrnSy  Vienna^  1844)  lays  down 
the  following  diagnosis  between  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  and  chronic 
hydrocephalus: — In  hypertrophy,  it  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull 
which  is  observed  first  to  become  unnaturally  prominent,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  forehead  occurring  subsequently,  while  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus the  projection  of  the  forehead  is  one  of  the  first  results  of 
tUe  disease.  The  latter  affection  is  usually  associated  with  a  gene- 
rally  emaciated  condition;  the  former  with  a  leuco-phlegmatic  habit, 
and  with  increased  deposits  of  fat.  The  constitutional  symptoms  of 
the  two  affections  likewise  differ ;  convulsions,  sopor,  and  restlessness 
attend  the  early  stages  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  while  spasmodic 
afl'ections  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  among  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  but  seldom  occur  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  hydrocephalus. 

Ilypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in 
children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  in  those  affected  with  rickets. 
It  may  be  present  at  birth,  or  be  developed  at  any  period  subsequently, 
up  to  puberty.  Its  most  usual  exciting  causes  have  not  been  very 
clearly  made  out;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  may,  as  re- 
marked by  Sims,  be  more  or  less  quickly  induced  by  any  cause  capa- 
ble of  exciting  the  brain  itself,  or  that  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  generally.  Frequent  contusions  of  the  head 
have  been  enumerated  by  Dance,  as  an  occasional  exciting  cause.  By 
Laennec,  Papavoine,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  causes  of  colica  pic- 
''^num  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  de- 
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relopment  of  tho  disease.  M.  Laennec  states,  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  case  of  fatal  saturnine  epilepsy,  in  which  there  did  not  exist  an  evi- 
dent cerebral  hypertrophy.  Extensive  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  by  impeding  the  return  of  blood  from  the  brain,  or  obstruct- 
ing its  circulation,  has  been  suggested  by  Sims  as  a  probable  cause  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  latter.  But,  we  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand in  what  manner  a  state  of  venous  congestion  of  any  organ  is 
likely  to  increase  its  nutrition ;  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
with  Mauthner,  that  the  hypertrophy  is  the  result  of  the  repeated  oc- 
currence of  cerebral  hypersemia,  from  any  cause  attracting  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  an  abnormal  amount  of  blood.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  does  not  invariably  result,  in 
cases  in  which  hypersemia  has  repeatedly  occurred  at  short  intervals, 
and  that  it  is  frequently  met  with,  where  no  hypersemia  has  been  ob- 
served. 

In  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  have  sought  in 
vain  for  any  cause  for  the  excessive  development  of  the  brain,  beyond 
a  ooDgenital  tendency  to  excessive  nutrition  of  that  organ. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  whether  preventive,  or  that  proper 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  ex- 
cessive size  of  the  brain,  we  have  very  little  to  say.  Our  own  expe- 
rience affords  us  no  positive  results,  and  we  find  nothing  satisfactory 
in  the  published  observations  of  others. 

When,  in  an  infant,  a  tendency  to  excessive  development  of  the 
brain  is  observed,  it  will  be  prudent  carefully  to  avoid  the  slightest 
cause  of  increased  excitement  and  determination  to  that  organ.  Every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  frequent 
or  prolonged  paroxysms  of  crying.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely 
open,  and  the  body  immersed  daily  in  a  tepid  bath,  followed  imme- 
diately by  brisk  friction  to  the  whole  surface.  Sponging  the  scalp 
frequently  with  cold  water,  appears  to  be  a  judicious  means  of  keep- 
ing down  any  undue  activity  in  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  should  be  invariably  kept  uncovered 
within  doors,  and  be  but  lightly  clothed  when  the  child  is  taken 
abroad ;  even  a  luxurious  growth  of  hair  should  be  kept  down  by 
frequent  cutting. 

The  appetite  of  these  children  is  generally  craving;  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  under  a  cautious  restraint ;  and,  after  the  child  is  weaned, 
his  diet  should  consist  solely  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  farinaceous 
food,  with  milk.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  an  extent  propor- 
tioned to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child,  should  be  insisted  upon. 
When  teething  commences,  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  should  be  daily 
and  cautiously  watched,  and  the  slightest  indication  of  undue  swelling, 
or  inflammation  of  the  gums,  should  be  met  by  free  scarifications,  re- 
peated whenever  the  swelling  or  inflammation  of  the  gums  recurs. 

When  the  child  is  more  advanced  in  age,  a  serious  question  will 
arise  as  to  its  education.  This  should  not  be  commenced  too  soon. 
To  tax  a  brain  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  and  pre-disposed,  from  the 
slightest  cause,  to  hyperaemia  and  undue  excitement,  with  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  mental  labour,  would  certainly  be  a  very  danger- 
ous experiment: — hence,  when  the  hypertrophy  is  advancing  with 
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considerable  rapidity,  every  degree  of  mental  application  shoold  be 
positively  prohibited;  and  those  means  employed,  particolarly  bodily 
exercise,  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  direct  nutrition  to  the  moscalar 
system,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  suspend  its  activity  in  the  brain. 

The  slightest  indication  of  undue  excitement  or  hyperemia  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  should  be  a  signal  for  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  head,  cold  lotions  to  the  scalp,  the  exhibition  of  brisk  purgatives, 
and  the  application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  extremities,  as  warm 
ainapised  pediluvia,  or  sinapisms,  Ac. 

We  believe  that  our  chief  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  undue  cerebral  development; — after  it  has  attained  a 
certain  height,  we  are  unaware  of  any  means  capable  of  reducing  it, 
without  endangering  the  life  or  health  of  the  patient. 

When  the  growth  of  the  cranium  ceases,  while  that  of  the  brain 
continues,  the  raqrbid  phenomena  resulting  from  the  compression  of 
the  brain,  which  invariably  results,  may  certainly  be,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, abated,  the  comfort  of  the  patient  increased,  and  life  prolonged, 
by  a  proper  hygienic  course  of  treatment — but  all  hopes  of  effecting 
a  cure  must  be  abandoned. 

2.— Cerebral  Hypernmia  and  Hemorrhage. 

APOPLEXY. — PABALTSIS. 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  of  much  more  frequent  occnrrence 
during  infancy  and  childhood  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  have 
met  with  these  affections  at  every  age,  from  one  or  two  days  subsequent 
to  birth,  up  to  the  period  of  puberty.^  M.  Lasserre  has  very  satis- 
factorily shown  the  not  unfrequent  occurronco  of  apoplexy  in  infants 
immediately  after  birth.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
deaths  annually  reported  as  from  convulsions,  disease  of  the  brain, 
and  acute  hydrocephalus  in  young  children,  we  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  are,  in  fact,  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy. 

When  apoplexy  occurs  in  infancy,  the  attack  is  generally  sudden; 
but,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be  preceded  for  some  days  by  a  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  bowels;  or  it  may  occur  after  an  attack  of 
convulsions,  or  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease.  The  symptoms 
are,  invariably,  more  or  less  complete  stupor,  with  a  tumid  and  livid 
appearance  of  the  face,  contraction  and  insensibility  of  the  pupils, 
laborious  or  stertorous  respiration,,  and  occasionally  convulsions  or  a 
spastic  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  lower  extremities.  On  recovering 
from  the  state  of  stupor,  the  child  may  exhibit  no  lesion  of  motion  or 
sensation  on  either  side  of  the  body,  or  it  may  bo  that  one  entire  half 
of  the  body,  or  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  one  or  the  other  side, 
may  be  in  a  state  of  complete  or  partial  paralysis.  This,  however, 
is  but  rarely  observed,  Legendre  met  with  it  in  one  only  out  of  nine 
cases,  and  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  one  out  of  seventeen  cases. 
This  results  from  the  infrequency  with  which  effusion  takes  place 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  thenpoplexy  of  young  children  being 

^During  the  38  years  preceding  1845,  there  occurred  io  Philadelphia,  in  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age,  01)  deaths  from  apoplexy;  namely,  in  those  under  one  year  of  age, 
27;  between  1  and  2,  16;  betwen  2  and  5,  14;  and  between  5  and  10,  12. 
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generally  meningeal,  and  without  rupture  or  other  lesion  of  the  ce« 
rebral  tissue. 

In  other  cases,  the  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  attended  by  scarcely 
any  other  symptoms  than  frequent,  intense,  or  long-continued  convul- 
sive paroxysms;  thus  Dr.  Schleifer,  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
Prague,  has  detected,  in  cases  of  convulsions  in  young  infants,  a 
hemorrhage  on  the  dura  mater,  rarely  between  the  membranes,  and 
never  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

In  very  young  infants,  if  proper  remedies  are  promptly  resorted  to, 
the  brain  may,  in  general,  be  very  speedily  relieved  of  its  state  of 
hyperemia,  and  the  patients  restored  to  perfect  health;  but  if  the 
disease  be  allowed  to  continue  too  long,  or  should  it  recur  repeatedly 
at  short  intervals,  and  the  child  survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
attack,  serous  effusion  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  the  brain,  or  some 
organic  change  in  its  structure,  resulting  ultimately  in  death,  or  in  an 
impairment  or  destruction  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  in  a  per- 
manent lesion  of  motion  or  sensibility  of  some  part  of  the  body.  In 
children  somewhat  more  advanced  in  age,  apoplectic  and  paralytic  at- 
tacks are  generally  of  a  much  more  unmanageable  and  destructive  cha- 
racter, often  proving  immediately  fatal,  in  consequence  of  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  at  the  base  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  occa- 
sionally within  its  texture. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  in  fatal  cases,  are  usually — turges- 
eence  of  the  vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  with  sanguineous  oozing 
from  the  medullary  substance  of  the  organ,  exhibited  in  a  number  of 
small  bloody  points  upon  the  surface  of  incisions  made  in  it,  and  occa- 
sionally, serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid,  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  the  ventricles,  or  in  the  theca  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  hyperaemia 
is  occasionally  found  to  affect  the  vessels  and  substance  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  equally  with  those  of  the  brain.  Even  in  cases  of  paralysis 
occurring  in  children,  whether  they  have  been  preceded  or  not  by 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  hemorrhage  of  the  brain  from  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  disrupture  of  the  texture  of  the  organ,  or  even  serous  effusion, 
is  met  with  much  more  rarely  than  in  the  adult.  In  the  generality  of 
cases,  the  only  appreciable  lesion  is  extensive  hy pcrsemia  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  column,  and  of  the  meninges  and  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  (Cazanvielh,  Kennedy.)  We  have,  however,  in  chil- 
aren  over  two  years  of  age,  repeatedly  detected  hemorrhage  within 
the  substance  of  the  brain  after  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and,  in  many 
cases,  have  observed  persistent  paralysis  from  the  rupture  of  the 
texture  of  the  brain,  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Effusion  of  blood  either  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  upon  the  surface 
of  its  hemispheres  or  into  the  ventricles,  and  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  spinal  cord,  is  occasionally  observed  in  children.  {Ahercromhie^ 
Serves,  Legendre,  Schleifer.) 

When  the  hypcraemia,  and  effusion  of  serum  or  blood,  is  principally 
confined  to  the  spine,  constituting  what  has  been  denominated  spinal 
apoplexy^  the  phenomena  differ  somewhat  from  those  generally  ob- 
served in  connexion  with  similar  lesions  of  the  brain. 

When  there  is  simply  turgescence  of  the  vessels  and  texture  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  the  symptoms  that  have  been  observed  are,  occasion- 
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ally,  convulsions,  drowsiness  bordering  on  stupor,  lividitj  of  the  face, 
drawing  down  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fixation  of  the 
arms  firmly  against  the  sides.  The  symptoms  from  serous  effusion, 
vary  somewhat  in  different  cases;  thus,  in  one  instance,  we  may  have 
severe  pain  in  the  back,  and  paralysis  of  the  inferior  extremities.  In 
another,  opisthotonos,  difiScult  deglutition,  and  coma.  In  another,  vio- 
lent convulsions,  coma,  and  distortion  of  the  eyes.  In  another,  con- 
vulsions, followed  by  coma,  with  a  permanent  clenching  of  the  hands. 
When  blood  is  effused  in  the  spinal  canal,  the  symptoms  are,  pain  in 
the  back,  and  general  convulsions,  or  trismus,  and  convulsions,  either 
tonic  or  clonic. 

The  amount  of  extravasation  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 
In  one  instance  Dr.  Weber  found  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  from 
the  atlas  to  the  sacrum,  covered,  both  on  its  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces,  with  a  thick  layer  of  partially  coagulated  blood.. 

Paralysis  may  occur  in  infants,  independent  of  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  marrow,  from  local  injury  inflicted  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
parts  paralyzed.  Examples  of  this  we  have  in  injury  of  the  portio 
dura,  as  in  face  presentations,  or  where  the  head  has  been  long  pressed 
in  the  pelvis  against  the  projecting  ischiatic  spines:  the  paralysis  in 
these  cases  very  generally  subsides  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  West,  of  London,  divides  paralysis,  as  it  occurs  during  infancy 
and  childhood,  into  three  forms,  according  as  it  is  congenital,  as  it 
succeeds  to  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  or  as  it  comes  on  without 
any  previous  indication  of  disorder  of  the  brain. 

It  usually  presents  the  form  of  hemiplegia — the  leg  being  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  the  arm.  Sensation  is  not  impaired ;  occasion- 
ally, it  would  seem  to  be  even  morbidly  increased.  The  first  variety 
is  usually  associated  with  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  affected  limbs; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  incurable.  Gases  of  the  second  variety, 
for  the  most  part,  do  well  eventually ;  they  are  often  associated  with 
constitutional  disturbance,  dependent  on  the  process  of  dentition. 
Cases  of  the  third  variety  occur  in  debilitated  children,  and  occasion- 
ally succeed  to  the  eruptive  fevers.  They  often  run  an  extremely 
chronic  course,  and  the  patient's  recovery  is  in  many  cases  only  par- 
tial; or,  notwithstanding  his  general  health  may  become  robust,  the 
affected  limb  will  continue  powerless — in  which  case,  it  gradually 
wastes  away,  and  becomes,  finally,  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  however,  often  presents  itself,  attended  by 
symptoms  very  different  from  those  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  and  which 
have  been  very  generally  ascribed  to  other  lesions  or  the  brain.  For 
the  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  this  form  of  disease,  we  are  in- 
debted almost  exclusively  to  the  labours  of  recent  observers,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  Legondre.  It  generally  occurs  in  children  between 
one  and  two  years  of  age,  and  is  seldom  observed  after  the  third  year. 
The  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  are  rather  those  of  encephalic  irrita- 
tion, than  of  apoplexy;  and  in  the  latter  stage  of  protracted  cases, 
they  differ  but  little  from  those  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

The  attack  sometimes  commences  with  repeated  convulsive  parox- 
ysms; at  other  times,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion; and,  in  numerous  instances,  the  disease  has  unquestionably  been 
mistaken  for  acute  hydrocephalus. 
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The  child  may  be  affected  with  vomiting,  though  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  symptom  is  not  observed.  There  is,  very  generally,  in  the 
commencement,  severe  febrile  excitement,  with  flushed  face,  hot  skin, 
and  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulse,  increased  thirst,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite. The  pulse,  at  first,  amounts  to  100  or  upwards  in  a  minute, 
and  soon  increases  to  120  or  140,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  becomes  so  rapid  as  scarcely  to  be  counted. 

Very  early  in  the  attack  the  patient  is  affected  with  slight  convul- 
sive movements,  particularly  of  the  eyeballs,  followed  by  some  de- 
gree of  strabismus.  The  bowels  are,  in  general,  regular,  and  the 
stools  natural  in'  appearance.  The  child  is  often  seen  to  carry  his 
hands  continually,  but  apparently  unconsciously,  to  some  part  of  the 
head.  There  soon  occurs  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  followed  by  convulsions,  either  tonic  or  clonic;  during  which 
there  is  an  abolition  of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  and  an  increased 
turgescence  and  coloration  of  the  face.  Sometimes  the  Convulsions 
affect  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body,  sometimes  the  upper  limb  of 
one  side  only;  not  unfrequently,  both  sides  are  affected,  but  unequally; 
the  convulsive  movements  being  always  greater  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  After  continuing  for  a  few  moments,  the  convulsions  cease, 
and  the  patient  remains  in  a  state  of  drowsiness,  which  increases  with 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  febrile  symptoms  continue  through- 
oat  the  attack,  and  augment  in  intensity  as  death  approaches. 

The  convulsive  paroxysms  occur,  at  first,  after  irregular  intervals 
of  some  length,  but  become  gradually  more  frequent,  until  finally, 
towards  the  close  of  fatal  cases,  they  are  almost  continual,  or  rather, 
the  patient  is  affected  with  a  constant  tremor,  with  momentary  con- 
vnlsive  paroxysms,  during  which,  the  injection  of  the  face  is  increased, 
and  the  pulse  and  respiration  accelerated.  In  no  instance  has  para- 
lysis been  observed  during  the  acute  stage.  When  death  takes  place, 
it  is  generally  at  the  end  of  eight  or  twelve  days.  The  occurrence  of 
thoracic  inflammation  would  appear,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Legendre,  to  be  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  death  in  the  acute  stage. 

Very  often  the  disease  runs  a  much  more  protracted  course.  The 
convulsive  paroxysms  abate  in  violence,  or  cease  entirely;  the  febrile 
symptoms  diminish  in  intensity,  and  finally  disappear;  the  cranium 
gradually  increases  in  size,  and  often  attains  to  a  very  great  bulk; 
the  sutures  and  anterior  fontanelle  remaining  unossified;  and  the 
parietal  projections,  as  well  as  the  forehead,  acquire  a  very  considera- 
ble prominence.  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  affected  with  strabis- 
mus and  his  countenance  assumes  a  vacant  expression.  The  pupils 
are  usually  dilated,  the  dilatation  being  equal  in  both  eyes;  vision, 
according  to  Berard,  is  occasionally  destroyed. 

In  most  cases  the  intellect  of  the  patient  diminishes  as  the  head 
augments  in  bulk,  and  may  finally  be  destroyed.  It  is,  generally, 
however,  only  weakened,  and  the  patient  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
idiotic;  in  these  cases,  be  sometimes  utters,  particularly  during  the 
night,  prolonged  piercing  screams,  during  which  he  extends  his  mouth 
widely  open.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  not  impaired,  even  in  those 
instances  in  which  a  complete  abolition  of  intelligence  and  movement 
takes  place.    The  movements  of  the  body  are,  however,  seldom  de- 
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stroyed ;  the  patients  sometimes  roll  their  heads  constantly  from  one 
side  to  the  other  upon  the  pillow,  or  when  seated,  rock  contiDuallj 
from  side  to  side  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies.  Oocasionally  thej 
strike  violently  their  head  with  the  clenched  fist,  or  dash  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  cradle.  Orinding  the  teeth  is  a  common  symptom, 
and  one  case  is  noticed  by  Legendre,  in  which  the  patient,  exhibiting 
the  physiognomy  of  an  idiot,  tore  off  with  his  teeth,  portions  of  his 
garments  and  bed-clothes,  and  swallowed  them. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  chronic  stato  the  patients,  in  general,  eat 
and  drink  with  avidity  whatever  is  presented  to  them.  There  is 
never  any  indication  of  partial  paralysis,  nor  any  dilarrhosa:  the  bow- 
els are  usually  constipated.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  that 
have  been  observed,  death  was,  according  to  Legendre,  the  result  of 
some  accidental  disease,  unconnected  with  the  affection  of  the  brain. 

The  chronic  stage  of  the  disease  is  generally  protracted  from 
eight  to  thirty  months,  and  would  probably  continue  much  longer,  if 
no  accidental  cause  were  to  occur  to  accelerate  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  In  the  acute  stage 
the  symptoms  produced  by  it  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  pa- 
tient restored  to  health  without  the  danger  of  his  becoming  snl^e- 
quently  hydrocephalic.  In  those  cases,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  is 
to  a  slight  extent,  the  blood,  very  probably,  may  be  entirely  removed 
by  absorption;  but  when  a  large  amount  of  blood  is  effused,  an  or- 
ganized cyst  is  formed  around  it,  and  the  disease  acquires  then  a 
chronic  form.  Even  when  this  is  the  case,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
disease  has  arrived  at  its  height,  it  has,  according  to  liegendre,  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  decline,  and  may  disappear  entirely: — the  serous 
fluid  and  clots  in  the  brain  being  absorbed,  and  the  cyst  containing 
them  gradually  obliterated,  the  cranium  will  contract  in  size,  and  the 
fontanellesand  sutures  become  completely  ossified.  The  movements 
and  sensation  of  the  body  may  be  fully  regained  in  these  cases,  but 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  always  remain  a  certain  degree  of 
fatuity  or  idiocy. 

The  appearances  up>on  dissection,  when  death  takes  place  in  the 
acute  stage,  are  either  a  simple  effusion  of  bloody  serum,  or  more  fre- 
quently, of  a  bloody  serum  containing  small,  thin,  reddish  clots  of 
blood,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sac,  formed  by  a  soft,  thin  mem- 
brane, attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  The  effusion 
is  invariably  found  within  the  arachnoid  cavity.  In  the  sub-arachnoid 
cellular  membrane,  and  in  the  ventricles,  there  generally  exists  a 
small  quantity  of  perfectly  limpid,  or  light  citrine-coloured  serum. 
The  effusion  most  commonly  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  both  the  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  sometimes,  however,  confined  to  one,  and  it  rarely 
occurs  upon  the  cerebellum.  {Lpgendre^  Boudet)  The  coagula  are 
usually  very  thin,  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  extent;  they  are  soft,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  recent, 
but  become,  subsequently,  brownish  or  greenish,  and  are  the  more 
firm  the  longer  the  effusion  has  continued.  They  may  exist  on  a 
level  with  the  anterior  or  middle  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  but 
more  generally  occur  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  They 
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are  inTariably  enclosed  within  a  reddish,  elastic,  soft,  delicate  mem- 
brane,  bntof  some  degree  of  firmness,  and  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness:  it  may  be  detached  from  the  nnder  surface  of  the  arach- 
noid in  small  shreds.  This  membrane  always  becomes  more  elastic 
and  firmer  the  longer  the  effusion  has  existed.  Most  writers  refer  its 
production  to  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  fibrinous  portion  of  the 
effused  blood,  which,  deposited  on  the  under  surface  of  the  arachnoid, 
becomes  gradually  organized : — the  first  vestiges  of  organization,  ac- 
cording to  Baillarger,  present  themselves  about  the  fifth  day  after  the 
effusion  has  occurred. 

The  veins  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  are  occasionally  gorged 
with  blood,  and  the  cortical  substance  of  a  very  bright  reddish-gray; 
the  incised  surface  of  the  brain  becoming  quickly  studded  with  nume- 
rons  bloody  points.  The  convolutions,  according  to  Legendre,  are  not 
sensibly  flattened,  nor  the  brain  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy;  the  brain 
has  been  supposed  by  Bcrard,  to  be  in  some  cases,  even  reduced  in 
sise,  which  is,  probably,  however,  a  mistake.  Not  the  slightest  trace 
has  been  discovered  by  Legendre,  in  any  case,  of  gray,  semi-transpa- 
rent granulations  on  the  pia  mater  throughout  its  extent,  nor  the  least 
appearance  of  tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  brain. 

When  death  occurs  at  a  later  period,  the  coagula  are  found  enclosed 
in  a  trae  organized  cyst,  with  transparent  parietes,  which  adheres  in- 
timately to  the  lower  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  by  means  of  a  very 
fine,  delicate  cellular  tissue,  very  easily  torn,  and  that  permits  the 
cjBt  to  be  detached  entire.    The  cyst  has  no  attachment  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  excepting  by  numerous  small  branches  of  blood- 
Tesaels  which  pass  over  it  to  the  latter.   {Baillargerj  Legendre.)    The 
ooDtentsof  the  cyst  arc  coagula  of  blood  and  a  bloody  serum,  but  more 
generally  the  last  only,  which  is  then  always  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. {Berardj  Poumeau^  Legendre.)    The  blood  is  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  soft,  red  coagula;  at  others,  the  cyst  contains  a  brownish,  tur- 
bid serum,  in  the  midst  of  which  float  filaments  of  a  soft,  somewhat 
Blaatic,  grayish-red  substance,  having  a  close  resemblance  to  fibrine. 
The  cavity  of  the  cyst  is  at  first  single,  but  subsequently  it  becomes, 
7  the  approximation  of  its  sides  at  different  points,  divided  into  a 
amber  of  small  cells.  (Poumeau.)    There  is  generally,  according 
>  Legendre,  one  trianpjular  cavity  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  ex- 
oding  along  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  etiology  of  the  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  just  described,  is 
t  little  understood;  age  appears  to  bo  its  chief  predisposing  cause: 
ias  seldom  been  seen  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  and  still  less 
)aently  in  those  over  three  years.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
hemorrhage  is  the  result  of  a  simple  exhalation  from  the  vessels, 
sequent  upon  repeated  recurrences  of  hypercemia  of  the  brain.    It 
ildom  the  result  of  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.    When  the  latter  is 
;ase,  death  takes  place  almost  immediately,  the  blood  is  unmixed 
aerosity,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an  organized   membrane 
nd  it 

the  cases  that  have  been  observed  by  Legendre,  the  greater 
<er  occurred  in  the  winter,  whereas  those  that  have  fallen  under 
otice,  occurred  in  summer,  and  at  least  one  third  of  them  could 
ced  to  the  effects  of  insolation. 
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The  disease  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  all  cases  a  true  irritation 
of  the  brain,  producing  hypersemia  of  its  meninges,  which  terminates 
in  an  effusion  more  or  less  considerable,  of  blood  and  serum,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  the  occurrence  of  meningeal  or  cere- 
bral inflammation.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  the  suggestion  of  Le- 
gendre,  that  the  febrile  excitement  and  slight  convulsiye  movements 
by  which  the  commencement  of  the  attack  is  accompanied,  mark  the 
period  of  simple  hyperaemia,  while  the  occurrence  of  carpo-pedal  coq« 
tractionS;  but  more  especially  of  violent  and  repeated  convulsive 
paroxysms,  followed  by  more  or  less  drowsiness,  indicate  the  period 
when  the  sanguineous  exhalation  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  has 
taken  place. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tubercular  menia> 
gitis  by  the  early  age  at  which  it  occurs.  The  latter  being  seldom 
developed  previous  to  the  sixth  year,  or  at  least  not  until  a  period 
beyond  that  at  which  the  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  with  which  it 
can  alone  be  confounded,  occurs.  Tubercular  meningitis  is,  also, 
seldom  accompanied  by  the  intense  febrile  reaction  observed  in  cere- 
bral hemorrhage.  Repeated  bilious  vomiting  and  obstinate  constipar 
tion  are  likewise  common  in  the  first,  but  very  rare  in  the  latter;  while 
the  convulsive  attacks  are  neither  so  constant  nor  so  frequent.  The 
permanent  carpo-pedal  contraction  is  absent  in  the  tubercular  affec- 
tion, and  constantly  present,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  hemorrhage 
of  the  arachnoidal  cavity. 

In  its  chronic  form,  hemorrhage  of  the  arachnoid  is  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  chronic  hydrocephalus  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  being  nearly  the  same.  The  latter 
affection,  however,  is  often  congenital,  and  commences,  in  all  cases, 
soon  after  birth,  without  any  appreciable  cause;  the  head  augmenting 
in  size  gradually,  and  acquiring,  often,  an  enormous  bulk.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hydrocephalus,  which  results  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, is  never  congenital,  but  commences,  ordinarily,  about  the 
tenth  month,  or  at  the  period  of  dentition;  the  head  increases  in  size 
gradually,  but  never  acquires  so  great  a  volume  as  in  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus; the  disease  is,  finally,  preceded  invariably  by  repeated  con- 
vulsions, or  symptoms  of  encephalic  disease,  which  mark  the  period  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  hemorrhage. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  size  of  the  head,  in  the  latter,  preceding  the  develop- 
ment of  morbid  symptoms;  whereas,  it  is  only  in  the  chronic  stage  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  that  the  bulk  of  the  head  is  increased.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  children  affected  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain  are  strongly  predisposed  to  cerebral  hyperaemia,  as  well 
as  to  meningeal  hemorrhage. 

The  prognosis  must  be  based  upon  the  source  of  the  sanguineous 
effusion,  the  period  at  which  it  occurs,  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
patient  is  placed. 

The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  all-important  in  forming  our  prog- 
nosis; if  from  a  ruptured  vessel,  it  is  always  promptly  fatal.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  form  of  hemorrhage  from  that 
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which  18  prodnced  by  simple  exhalation,  excepting  by  its  rapid  termi- 
nation in  death.  The  age,  however,  of  the  patient,  may  afford  ns 
some  aid;  in  yonng  children,  hemorrhage  of  the  brain  from  a  rnp- 
tared  vessel,  being  comparatively  rare. 

When  the  case  is  recent,  the  prognosis  is  the  most  favourable,  for 
under  a  jndicioas  plan  of  treatment,  it  is  then  possible  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  effused  fluid  may  be  promoted,  and  thus,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  prevented.  When,  however, 
the  symptoms  of  the  acute  stage  are  of  considerable  intensity,  the 
febrile  reaction  violent,  and  the  convulsive  paroxysms  occur  at  short 
intervals,  the  hopes  of  a  favourable  termination  are  but  slender;  and, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Legendre,  should  the  patient  be  at- 
tacked with  pulmonary  inflammation,  a  fatal  termination  is  almost  in- 
evitable. 

In  its  chronic  stage,  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  always  a  serious 
disease;  for  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  may 
produce  serious  lesions  of  motion,  and  more  certainly  of  the  intel- 
lect. When  both  these  functions  are  completely  abolished,  the  prog- 
noBis  is  still  more  unfavourable:  there  being  little  hope  that  either 
will  be  again  recovered;  the  probability  is,  that  before  any  amend- 
ment can  occur,  death  will  ensue  from  some  other  affection. 

Under  all  circumstances,  there  is  greater  hope  to  be  entertained 
of  a  final  recovery  when  the  patient  is  placed  under  favourable 
hygienic  conditions,  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  In  the  pub- 
lic hospitals  of  Europe,  the  disease,  according  to  Baudelocquo  and 
Legendre,  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  cerebral  hyperaemia  and  hemor- 
rhage, notwithstanding  the  results  of  clinical  experience  furnish  us 
with  but  little  positive  information,  there  cannot  be  much  diflSculty 
in  deciding  upon  the  plan«best  adapted  to  control  the  disease,  at  least 
in  its  earlier  stages. 

In  the  form  of  apoplexy  from  simple  over-distention  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  which  is  that  most  commonly  met  with  in  young 
infants,  leeches  to  the  head  will  almost  invariably  be  demanded. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  requires  that  the  overloaded  state  of  the 
brain  should  promptly  be  reduced,  whether  it  occur  as  the  original 
affection,  or  as  a  consequence  of  some  pre-existing  disease;  and  in 
yoang  children  leeching  appears  to  be  one  of  the  safest,  easiest, 
and  most  effectual  means  of  effecting  this.  A  leech  or  two  will  be 
borne  by  a  new-bom  infant,  and  the  happiest  effects  will  often  result 
from  their  application,  in  cases  of  hypero^mia,  or  undue  irritation  of 
the  brain. 

The  extent  of  local  depletion  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  practitioner;  it  is  to  be  governed,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms; and  while  everything  depends  upon  the  depletion  being  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the  brain,  the  utmost  caution  should 
\)e  observed  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  as  this  may  produce  a  very 
mrious  degree  of  debility,  and  actually  augment,  rather  than  re- 
duce, the  condition  of  the  brain  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  Shoultl 
the  loss  of  blood  produce  pallor  of  the  countenance,  a  quick  pulse, 
26 
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and  CL  state  approaching  to  syncope,  the  administratioD  of  some  stiaia- 
lant,  as  wine  whey,  should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  serious,  and  even  fatal  consequences,  that  might  other* 
wise  result. 

If  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  we  should  administer,  immedi- 
ately, a  brisk  purgative,  of  which  the  best  will  probably  be  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil;  the  calomel  being  repeated,  sufaflequently,  ia 
small  doses,  combined  with  a  minute  portion  of  ipecacuanha.  Wbe^ 
a  purgative  cannot  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  we  must  resort  to 
purgative  enemata:  one  composed  of  tepid  water,  salt  and  molasaos 
with  the  addition  of  castor  oil,  will  usually  be  sufficient;  but  where 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  an  addition  of  turpentine  to  the  enema 
will  be  proper:  or  it  may  be  composed  entirely  of  castor  oil  and  lor- 
pontine.  In  all  cases  of  extensive  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  a  pretif 
smart  impression  msule  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  inteetines  will 
invariably  be  attended  with  the  most  decidedly  good  effects. 

Immersion  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  in  warm  water,  while  cold 
lotions  are  applied  to  the  scalp,  when  judiciously  managed,  will  often 
promptly  rouse  the  patient  from  his  state  of  stupor,  and  it  may  subse- 
quently be  repeated,  if  any  tendency  is  observed  to  a  recurrence  ci 
the  hyperaemia.  Stimulating  embrocations  to  the  lower  extremities, 
and  along  the  spine,  we  have  employed  in  many  cases,  with  very  de- 
cided advantage.  Blisters  behind  the  ears,  although  of  little  use 
during  the  apoplectic  attack,  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  often  useful 
in  preventing  its  return. 

In  all  cases,  the  immediate  safety  of  the  patient,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  chronic  state  of  the  disease,  will  depend  upon  our  being  able 
to  remove  the  cerebral  hyperaemia,  previously  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  hemorrhage,  and,  subsequently,  to  obtain  the  absorption  of  the 
effused  blood  and  serum,  before  it  becomes^  enveloped  by  an  organ* 
ized  membrane.  Leeching,  or  when  the  palbient  is  old  enough,  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  his  age  and  strength, 
and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  present,  followed  by  active  purges, 
warm  sinapised  pediluvia,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  will  be 
the  remedies  upon  which  we  are  chiefly  to  depend,  during  the  early 
period  of  the  acute  stage.  After  the  bowels  are  smartly  opened  by 
purgatives,  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  calomel,  tartarizcd  antimony  and  nitre,^  every  three  hours. 
Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  ncck^  or  between  the  shoulders,  will  occa- 
sionally be  found  useful,  after  the  febrile  symptoms  have  been  some- 
what reduced. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  yj.  ad  xy. 
Antimon.  tartaiisat.  gr.  j. 
Pulv.  nitri,  gr.  xxxTJ.  nd  xWiij. — M.  f. 
chart.  No.  xg. 

In  nearly  all  the  acute  affections  of  the  brain  in  children,  cold 
lotions  to  the  scalp  are,  subsequent  to  direct  depletion,  among  the  most 
powerful  remedies  we  can  employ;  simply  sponging  the  scalp  with 
cold  water  will  answer  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  other  lotion,  or  we 
n^ay  add  to  the  water  a  portion  of  vinegar,  alcohol,  or  camphorated 
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spirits;  it  is,  however,  npon  their  abstraction  of  heat  alone,  that  the 
good  effects  of  these  lotions  depend. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  depletion  is  to  be  carried,  the 
amount  of  purgation  to  which  the  patient  is  to  be  subjected,  and  the 
nature  of  the  other  antiphlogistic,  counter-irritant,  and  derivative  re- 
medies to  be  employed  and  the  proper  period  and  intervals  for  their 
administration,  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner ; 
HO  general  rules  can  be  given,  as  important  modifications  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  character  of  individual  cases,  as  well  as  by  the  age  of 
the  patient.  But  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  deciding  cor- 
rectlr  in  relation  to  the  proper  indications,  and  the  remedies,  by 
which  those  are  to  be  fulfilled,  if  the  pathology  of  the  disease  be  kept 
oonatantly  in  mind.  It  is  to  reduce  the  irritation  and  consequent  hy- 
persnnia  of  the  brain,  and  to  prevent  its  termination  in  efiPosion,  that 
oar  remedial  measures  are  to  be  directed  in  the  first  period  of  the 
acute  stage;  the  activity  of  these  measures  being  commensurate  with 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  each  case. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  least  irritating 
character.  Daring  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro- 
scribe every  article  of  food,  and  confine  the  child  entirely  to  some 
simple  mucilaginous  drink,  given  cold. 

Whether,  in  any  instance,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  or  rather  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  brain  by  which  it  is  induced,  is  the  effect  of  difficult 
dentition,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  as  the  attacks  most  frequently 
occur  at  the  period  of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  it  is  important  to  pay 
attention,  in  every  case,  to  the  condition  of  the  gums,  and  if  they  are 
found  swollen  or  inflamed,  to  relieve  them  by  free  incisions. 

After  the  occurrence  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  the  treatment  must 
be  governed  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  symptoms  present.  If 
depletion  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  in  the  early  period 
of  the  attack,  leeching  or  bleeding  from  the  arm  will  seldom  be  ne- 
oessair;  but  should  the  acute  symptoms  still  continue  with  any  degree 
of  violence,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  head,  or  of  cups 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  will  be  prudent.  Under  all  circumstances 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open;  and  probably  the  best  means 
for  doing  this  will  be  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  calomel,  tartar- 
ized  antimony,  and  nitre,  at  stated  intervals:  this  combination,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  keeps  up  a  sufficient  action  upon  the  bowels,  tends 
to  diminish  undue  arterial  excitement.  The  cold  lotions  to  the  head 
willy  also,  be  proper,  and  the  repetition  of  warm  pediluvia,  with  blis- 
ters behind  the  ears,  will  generally  l)e  productive  of  good  effects. 
The  diet  should  still  be  mild  and  unirritating ;  the  only  food  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  mucilaginous  drinks  already  recommended,  being 
plain  water  gruel,  or  milk  and  water. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  acute  stage,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  guarded,  as  much  as  may  be,  against 
every  thing  capable  of  irritating  or  exciting  him.  The  temperature 
of  his  apartment,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  clothing,  should 
be  such  as  will  keep  his  body  of  a  comfortable  warmth,  and  protect 
him  against  the  effects  of  sudden  transitions  of  temperature ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  air  he  breathes  should  be  preserved  perfectly  pure 
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by  free  but  cautious  ventilation.  We  are  to  recollect  the  danger  inva- 
riably attendant  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  new  disease  in  the  course 
of  this  affection,  and,  especially,  the  liability  of  the  patients  to  lobular 
pneumonia  from  slight  causes. 

When  the  disease  has  attained  its  chronic  stage,  we  have  to  con- 
tend against  a  condition  of  the  brain  very  much  resembling  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  but  from  which,  judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  pos- 
session, there  is  a  much  greater  probability  of  the  patient's  recovery; 
there  being  a  natural  tendency  to  absorption  of  the  effused  fluids,  and 
to  an  obliteration  of  the  sac  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  guarding  against  a  recurrence  of  ce- 
rebral irritation,  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  abnormal  fluids 
from  the  arachnoid  cavity.  The  first  is  to  be  accomplished,  chiefly 
by  judicious  hygienic  measures,  exposure  of  the  patient  to  a  pure, 
fresh  atmosphere, — a  mild  unirritating  diet — a  proper  temperature  of 
the  body;  by  preserving  the  bowels  regularly  open  by  mild  purga- 
tives, and  by  the  daily  use  cf  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  according  as 
the  existing  temperature  of  the  patient's  surface  is  depressed,  or  other- 
wise. How  far  we  may  be  able  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  ef- 
fused fluid,  by  the  employment  of  diuretics  combined  with  calomel, 
iodine  internally  and  externally,  and  the  judicious  use  of  tonics,  we 
must  wait  for  the  results  of  a  more  extended  experience  to  determine. 

The  prophylaxis  is  all-important;  children  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  irritation  and  hyperemia  of  the  brain,  should  be  placed  under  the 
same  hygienic  treatment  as  directed  in  the  section  on  cerebral  hyper- 
trophy. 

S.— Convulsions. 

From  birth  up  to  the  termination  of  the  stage  of  infancy,  convul- 
sions are  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  they  may  take  place  in  the 
course  of  almost  every  disease  which  attacks  at  this  period  of  life,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  common  precursors  of  death  in  all  of  them.  They 
arc  often,  however,  the  sole  phenomena  that  are  produced  by  certain 
irritations  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  arising  originally  in  those  or- 
gans, or  in  some  other  organ,  especially  the  alimentary  canal.  Their 
frequency  and  the  danger  by  which  they  are  very  generally  attended, 
demand  for  them  a  separate  consideration.* 

The  parts  most  generally  subject  to  convulsive  movements,  are  the 
eyes,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  those  of  the  superior  and  inferior  ex- 
tremities, and  those  of  respiration.  Each  part  of  the  body  may  be 
separately  or  successively  affected  with  convulsions,  or  the  whole  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  may  be  simultaneously  attacked.  Most,  com- 
monly, however,  the  convulsive  movements  are  confined  to  a  single 
limb,  or  to  one  side  of  the  body,  or,  if  they  occur  on  both  sides,  they 
are  always  more  violent  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  convulsions  are  very  generally  attended  with  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  often  with  a  peculiar  hissing  respiration;  with  flushing  of  the 


*  The  number  of  deaths  from  convulsions,  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  that  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  preceding  1845,  was  8182,  or  an 
average  of  215  per  annum — namely,  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age,  593-1;  between  1 
and  2,  112G;  2  and  6,  840;  5  and  10,  282. 
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face,  the  muscles  of  which  are  variously  contorted ;  with  injection  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  often  turned  upwards  or  to  one  side;  with  a  co- 
pious perspiration  about  the  head,  forehead,  and  temples,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  livid  appearance  of  the  contour  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  head  is  usually  thrown  backwards  by  a  rifi^id  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  and  occasionally  it  is  turned  on  one  side.  There  is  often 
complete  trismus,  or  repeated  grinding  of  the  teeth.  In  very  violent 
cases  there  is  often  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  urine  and  faeces. 
The  pulse  is  generally  contracted,  and  extremely  rapid.  In  violent 
paroxysms,  the  tongue  is  often  wounded  by  its  being  protruded  be- 
tween the  teeth;  discharges  of  blood  from  the  nose  are  not  uncommon, 
and  occasionally  extensive  ecchymoses  of  the  adnata  of  the  eyes.  The 
jugular  veins  are  generally  distended  during  the  fit,  as  well  as  the 
veins  about  the  head  and  forehead. 

The  violence  of  the  paroxysms  is  very  various;  in  some  cases  the 
muscles  are  affected  with  a  trembling  vibratory  motion,  rather  than 
with  convulsive  contractions  and  extensions,  while  in  other  cases  the 
muscles  are  in  the  most  rapid  and  constant  state  of  contraction  and 
relaxation; — the  contractions  of  the  limbs  are  occasionally  so  forcible 
as  to- render  it  impossible  to  restrain  them. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  is  very  various.  They  may  cease 
after  a  few  minutes,  or  continue  for  hours  or  even  days.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  paroxysms  are  marked  by  partial  remissions  of  the  con- 
vulsive movements,  which  either  abate  in  violeface  for  a  short  time, 
or  cease  altogether  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  are  then  repeated  with 
equal  or  increased  violence. 

When  the  paroxysm  goes  ofiF,  the  cessation,  in  slight  attacks,  or  in 
those  of  short  duration,  may  occur  suddenly;  but  in  the  more  severe 
attacks,  and  those  which  have  lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  the  con- 
vulsive movements  become  gradually  less  violent  and  frequent,  the 
eyes  assume  a  more  natural  expression;  the  countenance  acquires  its 
usual  look;  and  the  patient  appears  altogether  unconscious  of  what 
had  occurred.  lie  merely  evinces  more  or  less  lassitude,  and,  if  able 
to  speak,  complains,  perhaps,  of  headache.  A  long,  refreshing  sleep 
frequently  succeeds.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  remains,  for  some 
time  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  a  tonic  contraction  or  a  loss  of 
power  in  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  the  child  may  be  affected 
with  complete  paralysis  of  one  limb  or  of  an  entire  side  of  the  body. 
A  carious  case  is  related  by  Thompson,  of  entire  loss  of  speech  and 
hearing,  consequent  upon  a  sudden  attack  of  convulsions,  in  a  child 
eighteen  months  old.  The  patient  regained  her  vivacity  and  general 
health,  but  continued  deaf  and  dumb  until  she  reached  her  sixteenth 
year,  when,  after  the  noise  of  a  public  rejoicing,  she  was  observed  to 
recover  her  sense  of  hearing,  and  she  soon  after  began  to  articulate. 
When  attacks  of  convulsions  are  frequently  repeated,  they  may  as- 
sume finally  the  character  of  genuine  epilepsy. 

Children  frequently  di6  during  the  convulsive  paroxysm;  when  this 
takes  place,  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of  extensive  hy- 
peremia of  the  brain,  or  of  asphyxia  caused  by  excessive  engorgement 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  I^rachet  describes  a  state  of  syncope  as 
occasionally  supervening  upon  convulsions,  simulating  death;  in  an 
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instance  related  by  Johnson,  a  child  in  this  state,  after  being  laid 
out  for  interment,  was  recovered  by  friction  diligently  applied  to 
its  surface  near  the  fire. 

The  Qonvnlsive  paroxysms  we  have  known  frequently  to  cease 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  Their  termina- 
tion by  a  copious  diarrhoea  is  very  common.  Vomiting,  also,  very 
frequently  causes  their  cessation,  by  removing  from  the  stomach  the 
offending  matter,  by  the  irritation  resulting  from  which  they  have 
been  produced.  We  should  keep  this  important  fact  constantly  in 
mind,  in  deciding  upon  the  treatment  of  the  convulsive  paroxysm. 
We  have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  violent  attacks  of  convulsions,  in 
which  bleeding,  sinapisms,  iigections,  and  the  warm  bath  had  been 
resorted  to  without  effect,  cease  immediately  when,  by  the  operation 
of  an  emetic,  a  quantity  of  undigested  matter  has  been  discharged 
from  the  stomach. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  from  any  of  the  symptoms  which 
occur  during  the  convulsive  paroxysm,  either  its  probable  duration  or 
ultimate  result.  The  most  violent  paroxysms  frequently  cease  within 
a  short  period,  without  any  immediate  injury  to  the  health  of  the  childi 
or  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  any  disease  traceable  to  them.  In 
other  instances,  the  attack,  apparently  slight  in  its  commencement, 
either  destroys  the  child  in  a  few  hours,  or  is  the  precursor  of  some 
serious  affection  of  the  brain,  by  which  death  is  produced,  or  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  f)f  the  patient  are  considerably  and  permanently 
impaired.  The  onset  of  many  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  childhood 
is,  indeed,  marked  by  convulsions.  In  general,  however,  when  the  con* 
vulsive  paroxysms  are  slight,  short  in  duration,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  state  of  cheerfulness  and  general  health,  ultimate  danger  is  seldom 
to  be  apprehended ;  but  when  they  are  marked  by  great  violente  in 
their  onset,  or  gradually  increase  in  violence;  when  they  are  long  con- 
tinued, or  recur  frequently  at  short  intervals,  there  is  great  danger  of 
a  fatal  termination.  When  the  child  is  dull,  heavy,  listless,  and  peevish 
after  the  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  we  have  cause  to  apprehend  a 
speedy  repetition  of  the  attack.  Immediate  danger  to  life,  during  the 
convulsive  attack,  is  much  less  to  be  feared,  when  the  paroxysms  are 
separated  by  long  intervals,  than  when  they  recur  after  short  and  im- 
perfect  intermissions;  there  is  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  in  these 
cases,  a  permanent  affection  of  the  brain,  from  which,  at  some  future 
period,  serious  mischief  may  result.  Convulsions  produced  by  remote 
irritations,  are,  in  general,  much  more  manageable  and  less  fatal  than 
those  dependent  upon  direct  irritation,  or  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
during  au  attack  of  convulsions,  are  very  various.  Of  course,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  attack  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  disease 
of  the  brain,  the  pathological  appearances  are  of  no  value  in  deter- 
mining the  immediate  cause  of  the  convulsive  symptoms;  it  is  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  convulsions  present  themselves  as  the  princi- 
pal phenomena,  that  the  autopsical  lesions  are  of  any  importance. 

It  is  said,  that  in  many  cases,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  pre- 
sent no  traces  of  disease  whatever.    This  statement  we  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  deny:  we  can  only  say,  however,  that  in  every  instance  in 
which  we  have  examined  the  brain  after  death  from  convulsions, 
more  or  less  disease  of  that  organ,  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
spinalis  was  present  In  most  cases,  this  amounted  to  simple,  but 
very  extensive  hypersemia,  with  slight  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the 
membranes,  or  within  the  ventricles:  in  other  cases,  partial  softening 
of  the  brain  was  very  evident;  tubercles  were  frequently  detected, 
either  meningeal  or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  in  a  few 
eases,  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  at  its  basis,  or 
within  the  theca  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  sharp  spicule  of  bony 
matter  formed  in  the  dura  mater,  abscesses  in  the  brain  or  effusion 
of  blood  into  its  substance  from  external  violence,  are  the  appear- 
ances recorded  by  some  of  the  older  physicians.  Effusion  of  serum, 
vascnlar  turgescence,  tumours  attached  to  the  membranes  or  imbedded 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  are  noticed  by  more  recent  writers. 
Turgescence  of  the  vessels,  a  deep  red  colour  of  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  and  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  cranium,  are  the  appearances 
described  bv  De  Claubry;  vascular  turgescence,  at  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  that  had  been  affected  with  convul- 
sive movements,  has  been  noticed  by  Moulson.  Effusion  of  serum, 
or  of  a  gelatinous  matter,  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels,  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  abscesses,  tumours,  and  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
of  the  brain,  are  the  lesions  described  by  others.  Effusion  of  blood 
within  the  spinal  canal,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
extreme  venous  congestion  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  brain,  with 
serons  effusion,  were  met  with  by  Horner,  in  one  case;  and  the  same 
appearances  with  extreme  mollescence  of  the  brain,  in  another.  Tur- 
gescence of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  its  substance  of  a  pink  colour, 
with  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  within  the  theca  of  the  spine,  are  noticed  by  Kennedy. 

Schmidt,  who  appears  to  have  collated,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
the  observations  of  the  German  pathologists  on  the  subject  of  convul- 
sions, gives,  as  the  general  result  of  their  autopsies,  extensive  hypere- 
mia oi  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  serous  effusion  into  the  ventri- 
cles, upon  the  surface,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  within  the 
vertebral  canal ;  in  a  few  cases,  effusion  of  a  gelatinous  matter  upon 
the  Borface  of  the  brain,  and  within  the  spinal  theca;  in  still  fewer 
cases,  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  within 
the  spinal  canal:  indications  of  meningeal  inflammation,  circumscribed 
softening  of  the  brain  and  abscesses,  were  observed  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

In  the  examination  of  cases  of  trismus  infantum  after  death,  Weber, 
Barrier,  Ollivier,  Billard,  Matuszynski,  Levy,  and  Thore,  report  the 
detection  of  various  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow;  others, 
with  Bedn&r,  {Krankheiten  der  Neiigebornen^)  declare,  that  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  they  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
material  changes  indicative  of  the  character  and  location  of  the  dis- 
ease. Bedn^r  remarks  that  even  preparations  of  the  detached  nerves 
lead  to  no  desirable  results;  hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
trismus  in  new-born  infants  is  a  nervous  affection,  consisting  in  neither 
anemia,  hypersemia,  or  inflammation  of  any  of  the  organs. 
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It  must  be  evident,  from  the  results  of  the  most  aconrate  and  ex* 
tensive  series  of  pathological  observations,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  convulsions  are  intimately  connected  with  disease  of  the 
brain  or  medulla  spinalis.  We  can,  however,  easily  conceive,  that  in 
consequence  of  an  intense  irritation,  occurring  either  primarily  in  the 
brain,  or  affecting  it  secondarily,  from  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal 
or  other  organs,  a  severe  attack  of  convulsions  may  occur,  and  produce 
almost  immediately  the  death  of  the  patient,  without  any  appreciable 
lesion  of  the  brain  being  discoverable  after  death. 

Convulsions  may  occur,  at  any  period,  from  the  moment  of  birth  up 
to  puberty.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the  infant's  life,  the  period  of 
weaning,  and  that  of  dentition,  constitute  tbe  stages  of  infancy,  at 
which  convulsions  are  most  liable  to  occur.  From  accidental  causes, 
however,  they  may  be  produced  subsequently  to  the  latter  period,  but 
the  tendency  to  their  occurrence  gradually  decreases,  from  the  second 
period  up  to  puberty ;  thus  we  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
from  convulsions  occur  within  the  first  year — the  nest  greatest,  be- 
tween one  and  two  years ;  the  next,  between  two  and  five ;  and  the 
smallest  number,  between  five  and  ten ;  after  this  the  falling  off  in  the 
amount  is  so  considerable,  that  the  number  is  not  worth  noticing. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  infancy,  is  unquestion- 
ably owing  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  every  part  of  the  system  at 
this  age,  than  subsequently;  the  greater  activity  of  all  the  organic 
functions;  the  large  size  of  the  brain  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  the  very  great  development  and  activity  of  its  capillary 
system  engaged  in  the  perfection  of  its  growth  and  organization.  Irri- 
tations are  quickly  reflected  from  the  other  organs  upon  the  brain,  and 
the  habitual  hyperaemia  of  the  latter  during  infancy,  i» readily  increased 
by  slight  causes,  and  though  we  may  not  understand  why  irritation 
and  hyperscmia  of  the  brain  should,  more  readily  in  infancy  than  in 
after  life,  stimulate  the  muscles  to  irregular  and  inordinate  action, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  Few  of  the  cerebral  affections 
of  this  age  are  unattended,  either  in  their  commencement  or  progress, 
with  convulsions ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  in  those  who  die  of  disease, 
the  only  observable  phenomena  of  which  are  convulsive  paroxysms,  the 
brain  almost  invariably  presents  indications  of  the  existence  of  irrita- 
tion— an  overloaded  state  of  its  blood-vessels,  and  an  injection,  often 
very  considerable,  of  its  substance — these  lesions  frequently  extending, 
also,  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  various  causes,  the  very  great 
susceptibility  to  impressions  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  infant,  is,  in 
many  cases,  still  further  augmented,  and  that,  with  this  augmentation 
of  susceptibility,  the  predisposition  to  convulsive  attacks  will  likewise 
be  increased.  That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  daily  experience  teaches 
us.  Thus,  some  children  are  known  to  be  far  more  excited  than  others 
by  sensations  communicated  to  them  through  the  external  senses,  and 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  tremor,  almost  amounting  to  convulsions, 
by  unusual  ol  jects,  sounds,  and  odours,  which,  upon  others,  produce 
little  or  no  effect.  Such  children  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  affrighted 
or  alarmed,  to  be  peevish,  fretful,  and  discontented,  and,  with  diffi- 
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culty,  amused ;  their  sleep  is  disturbed  by  dreams  or  frequent  start- 
iDgs ;  their  faces  flush,  and  turn  pale  suddenly,  from  causes  of  the  most 
trifling  character,  and  their  whole  deportment,  the  mobility  of  their 
facial  expression,  and  their  shrinking,  quick,  timid  glance,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  strangers  or  of  unfamiliar  objects,  indicate  the  morbid  exci- 
tability of  their  nervous  system.  Such  children  are  said,  also,  to  pre- 
sent an  utiusual  development  of  brain,  and  precocity  of  intelligence. 
The  fact,  that  children,  born  with  large  heads,  or  whose  heads  increase 
in  size  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  are  particularly 
liable  to  convulsions  and  other  cerebral  afi*ections,  the  result  of  our 
own  observations  confirms ;  we  have  not,  however,  observed  that  such 
children  present,  in  general,  an  earlier  development  of  intellect  than 
others. 

The  fact  that  convulsions  are  a  frequent  result  of  febrile  disturb- 
ance in  early  childhood,  is  pointed  out  by  Mauthner,  and  he  shows 
iiow  the  tendency  to  venous  congestion,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
early  childhood,  explains  this  occurrence.     Somewhat  similar  are  the 
I'emarks  of  Dr.  Morell  (New  York  Journ.  of  Med.)  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

A  hereditary  predisposition  to  convulsions  has  been  noticed  by  many 
I'espectable  authorities ;  this  is  not  improbable,  though  we  have  seen 
Ho  positive  facts  in  confirmation  of  it.     It  is  a  common  occurrence, 
However,  to  find  a  predisposition  to  convulsions  to  exist  in  all  the 
children  of  the  same  family;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  similarity 
of  organization,  in  all  probability,  transmitted  to  them  by  their  pa- 
rents.    It  is  stated  by  North,  that  the  children  of  parents  who  marry 
^t  too  early  or  too  advanced  an  age,  are  more  liable  to  convulsions, 
^han  the  offspring  of  those  who  marry  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  children,  born  of  females  in  whom  the  health  of  the  con- 
atitution  has  been  impaired  by  luxurious  habits,  late  hours,  deficient 
exercise,  stimulating,  and  otherwise  improper  diet,  or  intemperance  of 
^ny  kind,  are  more  predisposed  to  convulsive  affections  than  the  off- 
spring of  mothers,  who  are  in  good  health,  and  live  regular,  active, 
and   temperate  lives.     This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  con- 
Tulsions  are  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  in  large  and  crowded 
cities  than  in  the  open  country.     We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that 
the  stagnant  and  impure  air  of  cities  acts  equally  prejudicially  upon 
the  infantile  organism  as  upon  that  of  the  adult,  and  may  develop  in 
it,  subsequent  to  birth,  a  predisposition  to  convulsive  affections,  while 
the  fresh  and  pure  air  of  the  open  country,  by  invigorating  the  vital 

{powers  of  the  infant,  and  diminishing  nervous  excitability,  renders  it 
ess  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
convulsions. 

In  older  children,  a  neglect  of  exercise,  confinement  within  doors, 
too  early  and  long-continued  mental  application,  or  the  excitement 
produced  by  night  parties,  and  crowded  rooms,  will  develop  the  un- 
due nervous  excitability  which  predisposes  to  convulsions. 

Although  no  climate  nor  latitude  appears  to  afford  protection  against 
an  attack  of  convulsions,  they  are  unquestionably  of  much  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  warm  and  very  variable  climates,  and  unhealthy 
localities  generally. 
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Those  forms  of  conyulsiye  disease  in  children^  depending  upon  at* 
Biosphere  or  climate,  snch  as  prevail  in  the  West  Indies^  and  in  our 
Southern  States,  or  in  crowded  hospitals,  ill-ventilated  8nbmi>an  dia- 
tiricts,  or  the  narrow  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  large  eities,  often  ex- 
hibit peculiar  phenomena,  marking  them,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  specifie 
diseases;  like  all  affections  that  owe  their  existence,  in  a  great  meBSore, 
to  atmospheric  causes,  they  assume,  often,  peculiar  types  and'charaeter- 
istics,  and  prove,  generally,  more  fatal  in  their  tendencies.  Under  dus 
head  may  be  classed,  the  epidemic  convulsions,  which  occurred  at  Pa- 
ris, described  by  Glaubry ;  the  epilepsy,  that  occurred  at  Copenhagen, 
and  destroyed,  according  to  Lange,  in  thirteen  years,  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  children ;  the  trismus  nascentiumj  of  the  West  Indies,  of  va- 
rious portions  of  Europe  and  of  our  Southern  States ;  and  tho  infantile 
convulsions,  which,  previous  to  the  year  1792,  destroyed,  as  stated  by 
Clarke,  every  sixth  child  bom  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. 

That  convulsions  may  occur,  both  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  exciting  causes  of  convulsions  are  very  numerous.  In  new- 
bom  infants,  they  occasionally  result  from  the  excessive  and  long- 
continued  pressure  to  which  the  head  has  been  subjected  during  a 
E retracted  and  difficult  labour;  and  more  particularly,  i^hen  ergot 
as  been  injudiciously  administered  to  accelerate  the  birth  of  the 
child.  In  children  born  in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  asphyztai 
respiration  is  often  but  imperfectly  established,  and  death  is  very  liable 
to  result  from  an  attack  of  general  convulsions.  Convulsions  may 
also  be  produced,  in  young  infants,  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  a  vivid 
or  powerful  light,  or  by  the  effects  of  a  confined  and  impure  atmo- 
sphere. In  infants  who  are  liable  to  violent  attacks  of  spasmodic 
colic,  convulsions  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  common  causes,  however,  of  those  derangements  of  health 
in  infants  which  either  immediately  or  eventually  lead  to  attacks  of 
convulsioDs,  are  errors  in  diet,  with  respect  both  to  its  quantity  and 
quality.  From  the  moment  of  birth  up  to  the  termination  of  child- 
hood, convulsions  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  this  cause.  The  ani- 
mal. Dr.  Graves  remarks,  which,  but  a  shprt  time  before,  was  nourished 
by  the  placenta,  is,  immediately  after  birth,  supported  by  ingesta;  and 
hence,  from  this  sudden  change,  if  there  be  any  source  of  irritation  exist- 
ing in  the  system  of  the  child,  or  in  the  nature  of  its  food,  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  bowels  rapidly  ensues,  and  gives  rise  to  convulsive  move- 
ments. To  these,  nurses  have  given  the  name  of  nine-day  convulsions. 
Again,  when  another  change  is  made,  and  the  nurse's  milk  is  left  qff, 
children  are  also  liable  to  convulsive  fits,  and  these  are  the  convulsions 
of  ablactation.  In  fact,  at  any  period  during  the  first  year,  infants  are 
predisposed  to  convulsions  from  various  causes,  that  act  primarily,  by 
inducing  an  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs ; — as  when  they  are  al- 
lowed improper  food,  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk — or  when  this  is 
rendered  unwholesome,  by  the  improper  food  or  drink  of  the  mother 
or  nurse ;  by  her  becoming  strongly  affected  by  passion  or  any  mental 
emotion ;  by  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  her  health, 
from  any  cause,  becoming  impaired. 
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Dr.  Sims,  {Amer.  Jimr.  of  Med.  Scienee$^  1846-8,)  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  trismus  of  infants  is  oaosed  by  displacements  of  the  parietal 
or  occipital  bones,  by  which  pressure  is  made  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
The  disease  depending  more  upon  mismanagement  at  and  subsequent 
to  birth,  than  on  any  other  cause.  But  upon  this  view  of  the  causa- 
tion of  trismus  in  children,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  epi- 
demic occurrence  of  the  disease  in  some  of  the  large  hospitals  of  Eu- 
rope, of  which  we  have  well  authenticated  accounts. 

Subsequent  to  weaning,  improper  or  too  much  food  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  common  exciting  causes  of  convulsions. 

Di£Scult  dentition  is  unquestionably  a  frequent  cause  of  convulsive 
attacks.  A  child  has  been  known  to  suffer  from  the  time  it  first  begins 
to  cut  its  teeth  repeated  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  life  has  been  despaired  of  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week 
to  week ;  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  has  recovered  com- 
pletely, upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  molar  teeth. 

Intestinal  worms  are  very  generally  accused,  as  a  frequent  cause  of 
convulsions ;  but  we  suspect  this  is  but  rarely  the  case ;  no  well  marked 
inatance  of  the  kind  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice ;  Lieutaud,  Bra- 
chet,  North,  and  others,  make  nearly  a  similar  statement 

The  imprudent  or  long-continued  administration  of  opium  and  its 
preparations,  to  infants  and  young  children,  is  to  be  ranked  rather  as 
»  predisposing,  than  exciting  cause  of  convulsions.  It  is  unquestion- 
able, that  a  very  small  dose  of  opium  given  to  an  infant,  will  often  be 
promptly  followed  by  a  convulsive  paroxysm,  and  that  its  continued 
vae  will  produce  a  state  of  debility,  and  increased  irritability,  that 
atrongly  favours  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  from  slight  causes. 
The  sudden  suppression  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  the  drying 
up  of  the  discharge  from  long-continued  ulcerations  behind  the  ears, 
liaa  been  known,  in  numerous  instances,  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of 
convulsive  disease. 

We  have  already  noticed,  among  the  causes  of  convulsions,  an  im- 
pure and  confined  atmosphere; — we  have  known  them  likewise,  in 
repeated  instances,  to  be  produced  by  insolation.  Convulsions  in  chil- 
dren are  often  induced,  also,  by  moral  causes,  as  intense  fear,  or  hor- 
ror, or  sudden  surprise;  violent  anger,  and  long-continued  fits  of 
cryine. 

Although  we  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  convulsions  are 
dependent  upon  irritation  with  hypersemia  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row, or  upon  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  its  membranes  or  sub- 
stance, we  admit  that  in  some  instances,  they  may  result  from  exces* 
give  evacuations,  or  from  deficient  nourishment.     Thus,  excessive  de- 

1  miction,  by  bleeding  or  active  purgation,  extensive  hemorrhage,  and 
ong-contmued  or  profuse  serous  diarrhoea,  not  unfrequcntly  give  rise 
to  convulsive  paroxysms  of  great  violence.  But  even  in  these  cases, 
it  is  probable  that  the  convulsions  are  preceded  by  very  considerable 
turffescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Although,  in  numerous  instances,  convulsions  occur  suddenly,  in 
children  apparently  in  perfect  health,  they  are  frequently  preceded  by 
certain  symptoms,  which  have  been  supposed  by  North  and  others  to 
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indicate  that  state  of  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system, 
-which  predisposes  to  convulsive  attacks,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
brain,  most  commonly  connected  with  gastro-intestinal  disease. 

These  symptoms  are,  sudden  starting  from  trifling,  or  no  appreciable 
cause ;  uneasy  sleep,  disturbed  by  sudden  cries ;  a  state  of  drowsiness 
during  the  day,  and  restlessness  at  night;  a  fretful,  peevish  disposition ; 
disinclination  to  play  or  be  amused;  frequent  fixation  of  the  eyes, 
without  their  being,  apparently,  directed  to  lany  particular  object,  or 
they  are  thrown  upwards,  and  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ceiling;  rapid 
and  frequent  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  when  a  candle 
is  held  to  the  eyes,  during  the  contraction  of  the  pupils,  they  will  sud- 
denly dilate,  and,  again,  as  suddenly  contract,  the  light  being  steadily 
continued  close  to  the  eye.  The  effect  of  the  light  upon  both  eyes  is 
not  always  similar;  one  may  remain  fully  dilated,  while  the  other  con- 
tracts; or  one  may  remain  stationary,  the  other  being  alternately  con- 
tracted and  dilated.  When  the  child  is  asleep,  the  limbs  are  frequently 
rigidly  extended,  the  great  toe  and  thumb  being  turned  inwards*  There 
is  a  rapid  alternation  of  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  cheeks ;  at  one 
moment  the  countenance  expresses  great  animation,  at  the  next,  the 
utmost  languor.  The  breathing  is  irregular ;  long,  deep,  apparently 
difficult  inspirations  are  alternated  with  quick,  short,  catching  expira- 
tions. This  is  usually  accompanied  by  fulness  of  the^upper  lip,  and  a 
contracted  appearance  of  the  alae  nasi.  The  hands  are  frequently 
directed  towards  the  nose,  apparently  involuntarily;  the  fingers  are 
either  in  frequent  and  sudden  motion,  or  are  firmly  pressed  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand ;  more  frequently,  the  thumb  is  contracted  upon 
the  palm,  and  the  fingers  extended,  and  separated  from  each  other. 
When  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast  it  will  suck  eagerly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  cease  suddenly,  and  throw  its  head  backwards,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  in  its  countenance ;  or  perhaps  it  will  roll  its  head 
from  side  to  side.  Deglutition  appears  to  be  performed  with  difficulty 
when  these  symptoms  occur.  Hiccup  is  not  unfrequent,  as  well  as  a 
slight  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly 
during  sleep,  which  gives  to  the  countenance  an  appearance  of 
smiling. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  of  these  phenomena  are  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  same  child,  or  that  they  are  necessarily  the  premonitors  of 
a  convulsive  attack; — when,  however,  several  of  them  present  them- 
selves, there  is  a  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of 
convulsions,  and  a  necessity  for  adopting  the  requisite  preventive 
measures. 

The  treatment  of  convulsions  must  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  During  the  convulsive  paroxysm,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  North,  Eberle,  and  a  few  others,  that  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done  towards  arresting  it.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  and  if  gene- 
rally acted  upon,  would  prove,  in  many  instances,  a  very  serious  one. 
Frequently,  the  only  time  we  have  to  act  is  during  a  paroxysm,  which, 
unless  we  are  enabled  to  arrest  it,  or  moderate  its  violence,  will  often 
terminate  only  with  the  life  of  the  patient.     That  the  violence  of  the 
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eonyuUive  attack  may  be  reduced,  and  that,  frequently,  its  duration 
may  be  shortened,  by  a  prompt  and  judicious  treatment,  we  are  well 
convinced,  from  the  result  of  our  own  experience. 

When  the  convulsions  are  very  violent,  and  occur  in  a  robust,  ple- 
thoric child,  with  evident  symptoms  of  an  over-loaded  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  our  first  and  most  important  remedy  is  direct  de- 
pletion. We  may  either  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  if  the  child  is  old 
enough,  or  we  may  apply  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears,  in 
numbers  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  symptoms  present.  In  numerous  instances,  we  have  seen 
the  best  effects  result,  when  convulsions  have  occurred  about  the  period 
of  dentition,  or  subsequently,  from  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
between  the  shoulders. 

In  cases  attended  with  heat  of  the  head,  an  injected  countenance, 
throbbing  of  the   carotids,  a  projecting,  sparkling  eye  during   the 
paroxysms,  and  a  state  of  deep  drowsiness  during  the  remissions,  it  is 
all-important  that  a  speedy  and  prompt  impression  be  made  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  brain;  here,  provided  blood  cannot  be  drawn  in  sufficient 
qaantity  from  the  arm,  it  is  probable,  that  a  division  of  the  temporal 
arteries,  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  cups  to  the  temples  or  behind  the 
ears,  should  be  preferred  to  leeches.     It  is  impossible,  in  these  violent 
cases,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  drawn;  this  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner.    We  have  seen,  in  some  cases,  the  loss  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  blood  produce  an  almost  immediate  resolution  bf  the  convulsive 
paroxysm ;  while,  in  others,  this  has  not  been  effected  until  the  bleed- 
ing was  carried  as  far  as  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  rendered 
prudent.     Even  in  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  hypersemia  arc  less  strongly  marked,  if  the  patient  be  strong 
«nd  robust,  bleeding  to  a  moderate  extent  will  be  proper,  as  a  precau- 
"ttonary  measure;  for  though  the  nervous  centres  may  at  first  suffer 
only  from  simple  irritation,  yet,  by  the  continuance  or  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  paroxysms,  the  brain  is  very  liable  to  become  the  seat  of 
permanent  disease. 

Next  in  importance  to  bleeding,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  active 
;pargatives;  these  do  good,  as  well  by  determining  the  undue  amount 
of  blood  from  the  brain,  as  by  the  removal  of  any  cause  of  irritation 
^bat  may  exist  in  the  bowels.     When  the  child  can  swallow,  a  full 
dose  of  calomel  should  therefore  be  early  administered,  and  followed, 
2n  a  short  time,  by  castor  oil,  magnesia,  and  rhubarb,  or  an  Infusion  of 
Qenna.     When  purgatives  cannot  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  pur- 
gative enemata  are  to  be  resorted  to.     The  common  domestic  enema 
of  salt,  warm  water,  and  molasses,  with  the  addition  of  sweet  oil,  will 
generally  answer;  or  if  a  more  active  one  is  required,  a  mixture  of 
castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  will  probably  be  the  best  we  can 
employ. 

In  all  cases  of  convulsions  dependent  upon  derangement  of  the  ali- 

xnentary  canal,  spirits  of  turpentine  will  be  found  a  very  useful  remedy, 

and  when  the  patient  can  swallow,  given  by  the  mouth,  nothing  will 

act  more  promptly  as  a  purgative,  while  it  would  appear  also  to  pro- 
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dace  a  deeidedly  beneficial  impression  npon  the  diseased  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane. 

K*— Spirit  terebenfh.  3J. 
Olei  ridni,  giv. 
MuciL  gum  acacUa,  ^W. 
Aq.  foeniL  zy. — M. 
A  teaspoonftil  may  be  given  to  an  infuit  tnree  or  foar  months  old,  and  donble  that 

qaotttlty  to  a  child  a  year  old. 

In  those  cases  in  ^hich  active  depletion  is  called  for,  sponging  the 
whole  of  the  scalp  frequently  with  cold  water,  is  a  measure  from  which 
much  benefit  will  result.  In  violent  cases,  pounded  ice  enclosed  in  a 
bladder  may  be  applied.  The  cold  applications  to  the  head  should  be 
continued,  until  the  cheeks  become  pale,  and  the  scalp  cool,  and  they 
should  be  renewed  if  the  flushing  of  the  cheeks  and  the  heat  of  the 
head  return.  During  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  the  reat  of 
the  body  should  be  kept  perfectly  warm.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
bleeding  may  not  be  thought  advisable,  sponging  the  head  with  oold 
water  will  be  found  to  be  almost  invariably  productive  of  good  effects; 
and,  during  the  intervals  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms,  as  well  as  in 
children  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to  their  occurrence,  it  forms  one 
of  our  best  means  of  diminishing  the  irritation  of  the  brain,  and,  in 
this  manner,  preventing  their  accession. 

Warm  sinapised  pediiuvia,  or  immersing  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
in  a  warm  bath,  subsequent  to  active  depletion,  in  those  cases  in  which 
this  is  indicated,  or,  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  in  cases  in  which 
bleeding  is  not  considered  advisable,  will  always  be  highly  beneficiaL 
During  the  use  of  the  pediluvium,  or  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath, 
cold  water,  or  even  ice,  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  with  the  best  effects. 
Cold  water  dashed  or  poured  upon  the  head  will,  in  some  of  the  more 
violent  convulsive  attacks,  produce  a  more  prompt  and  powerful  effect 
than  its  simple  application. 

Upon  the  same  principle  that  we  employ  the  pediiuvia  and  hip  bath, 
to  determine  the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  counteract  its  state  of  irri- 
tation, sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  some  rubefa- 
cient  liniment  to  the  spine.  We  prefer,  with  the  generality  of  Ger- 
man practitioners,  the  application  of  sinapisms  upon  the  extremities, 
to  blisters.  They  will  be  found,  in  many  cases,  to  act  as  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  the  other  remedies.  In  some  of  the  more  chronic  cases, 
we  have  seen  good  effects  result  from  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  be- 
tween the  shoulders ;  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  convulsions 
appeared  to  be  unconnected  with  any  considerable  engorgement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  a  large  blister,  applied  over  the  epigastrium,  has 
appeared  to  us  to  have  a  very  powerful  influence  in  cutting  short  the 
paroxysms.     We  have  never  allied  blisters  to  the  scalp. 

In  every  case,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  of  the  con- 
vulsions, an  examination  should  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  gums,  and 
if  they  are  swollen  or  inflamed,  even  though  there  exists  no  indication 
that  any  of  the  teeth  are  upon  the  point  of  protruding,  they  should  be 
freely  scarified ;  and  the  scarification  should  be  repeated  daily,  so  long 
as  the  swelling  or  inflammation  remains  unabated.  When  the  gum 
appears  firmly  distended  by  an  approaching  tooth,  its  free  incision  at 
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tliis  point  will  freqoMitly  prevent  a  threatened,  and  almoflt  instantly 
reliere  a  present  paroxysm. 

In  attacks  of  convulsions  evidently  dependent  upon  irritating  matters 
or  undigested  food  in  the  stomaoii^  or  where  we  have  strong  reason  for 
suspecting  this  to  be  the  case,  an  emetic  will  always  be  proper,  and 
will  often  quickly  suspend  the  paroxysms.  In  infants  and  young  childr 
ren  we  should  always  prefer  as  an  emetic  the  ipecacuanha,  but  if  tiie 
infant  ia  robust,  or  in  older  children,  the  tartarized  antimony  may  be 
employed.  In  such  cases,  following  the  emetic  by  a  full  dose  of  calo-. 
ael,  and  after  this  has  operated,  administering  some  gentle  narcotic, 
as  ibe  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  or  a  dose  of  the  extract  of  hyoscy- 
imna  (from  half  a  grain  to  one,  two  or  three  grains  according  to  the 
ftge  of  the  child,)  with  magnesia,  (four  grains,)  will,  in  general,  very 
promptly  effect  a  cure. 

When  convulsions  are  the  result  of  excessive  evacuations,  either  of 

blood  or  of  serum,  as  in  the  copious  diarrhoeas  with  which  infants  are 

frequently  affected,  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  considerably  ele- 

vatedy  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water,  and  small  doses  of 

some  gentle  stimulant,  combined  with  a  narcotic,  as  the  carbonate  of 

ammonia,  or  wine  whey,  with  extract  or  tincture  of  hyoscvamus,  should 

be  given,  carefully  adapted  in  quantity  and  frequency  of  repetition,  to 

the  affe  of  the  child.   The  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body  should 

lie  enforced,  and  the  chamber  kept  darkened.    Where  much  debility 

remains  after  the  convulsions  cease,  some  gentle  tonic,  as  the  sulphate 

of  quinia,  the  protocarbonate  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc,  combined 

"With  small  doses  of  hyoscyamus,  will  be  proper,  with  a  mild  nutritive 

diet.     Where  the  bowels  are  much  affected,  and  the  serous  discharges 

are  very  copious,  injections  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  with  the 

addition  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  should  be  resorted  to,  and  repeated 

at  proper  intervals,  until  the  inordinate  discharges  from  the  bowels  are 

Buspended. 

]&r.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  severe  and  protracted  case  of  con- 
vnlsions  occurring  in  an  infant  of  only  one  month,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing permanently  the  recurrence  of  the  convulsions,  after  all  the  other 
usual  remedies  had  failed,  by  placing  the  patient  for  manv  hours  un- 
der the  influence,  by  inhalation,  of  chloroform;  allowing  the  infant  to 
awaken,  however,  at  the  termination  of  every  two  or  three  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  suction  and  nourishment.  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he 
lias  Known  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  similarly  useful  in  other  cases 
in  arresting  infantile  convulsions,  but  in  none  in  which  the  patient  was 
ao  young  as  in  that  just  referred  to. 

Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to  by  Cape,  in  a  case  of  long-con- 
tinued convulsions,  in  an  infant  five  davs  old,  with  the  most  happy  re- 
sult: other  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  same  plan  of  treatment 
proved  equally  successful. 

In  every  case  during  the  intermissions  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms, 
as  well  as  upon  their  cessation,  it  is  important  that  the  patient  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  every  species  of  excitement;  a  convul- 
sive attack  being  invariably  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  the  nervous  system,  which  will  endanger  a  return  of  the  parox- 
ysms from  the  slightest  cause. 
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After  the  paroxysm  of  convulsions  has  been  suspended,  the  subse- 
quent treatment  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  symp- 
toms which  remain.  If  any  indication  of  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal  be  present,  this  should  be  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here.  If  decided  symptoms  of 
a  continued  irritation  of  the  brain  exist,  we  should  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  the  warm  hip  bath,  and  we  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  blisters  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open,  and 
the  healthy  state  of  the  secretions  poured  into  them  promoted  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  at  regular  intervals.  Com- 
bining the  calomel  in  these  cases  with  a  portion  of  ipecacuanha,  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  and  calcined  magnesia,  will  very  generally  be  found  to 
increase  its  efficacy. 

R. — Calomel,  gr.  yj.  ad  xij. 
Ipecac.  puW.  gr.  ig. 
Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  iij. — iy. 
Magnes.  calc.  gr.  xzxvj. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  invariably  be  light,  unstimulating, 
easy  of  digestion,  and  given  only  in  moderate  quantities.  Animal  food, 
in  every  form,  should  be  prohibited,  so  long  as  there  remains  the 
slightest  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  irritation  or  hyperaemia  of  the  brain. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  many  cases  of  convulsions  occurring 
in  young  infants  are  dependent  upon  indigestion,  in  which  milk,  even 
that  of  the  maternal  breast,  but  more  generally  of  the  cow,  seems  par- 
ticularly to  disagree  with  the  patient,  the  curd  remaining  in  the  sto- 
mach undigested,  and  producing  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
secondarily  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  milk  must  be  entirely  prohi- 
bited, and  the  child  may  be  allowed  in  its  stead,  rennet  whey,  with 
stale  bread  or  crackers,  chicken  or  barley  water,  plain  veal  or  mutton 
broth,  or  thin  panada;  and  this  diet  should  be  continued  until  the  di- 
gestive organs  have  regained  their  healthy  action. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  for  some  time  after  the  convulsive  pa- 
roxysms have  been  suspended,  there  will  remain  a  very  great  degree  of 
nervous  excitability.  The  child  continues  to  be  peevish,  fretful,  and 
listless;  the  cheeks  are  occasionally  flushed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
become  of  a  deadly  pallor;  the  pulse  is  small  and  rapid;  the  counte- 
nance is  ordinarily  pale  and  distressed,  and  the  forehead  wrinkled. 
The  carotids  often  throb  violently  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  their 
action  becomes  slow  and  languid;  and  upon  close  examination,  slight 
momentary  twitchings  of  difl^erent  muscles  will  be  detected.  This  con- 
dition of  the  patient  calls  for  the  employment  of  sedatives  and  light 
tonics.  The  Dover's  powder  in  small  doses,  the  extract  of  cicuta  or 
hyoscyamus,  in  conjunction  with  alkalies  oY*  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the 
infusion  of  calomba  or  gentian,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  have  been 
recommended. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  many  cases  in  which  the  use  of  opiates, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  or 
Dover's  powder,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  quelling  the  ner- 
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Tons  excitabOity  consequent  upon  an  attack  of  conynlsions.  Their  em- 
ployment, howeTer,  in  infants  and  young  children,  must  be  carefully 
watched ;  small  doses  being  given  at  first,  and  gradually  increased,  if 
their  effects  are  found  to  be  of  a  soothing  character.  Opiates  have 
been  extolled  by  some  practitioners,  as  an  effectual  means  of  arresting 
the  paroxysm,  when  given  during^its  presence.  Dr.  Blundell  restricts 
them  to  cases  verging  to  the  chronic  form,  and  attended  with  distress 
and  restlessness;  they  may  probably  be. advantageous,  also,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  convulsions  appear  to  be  excited  by  intense  pain  of 
the  intestinal  canal;  they  are,  however,  invariably  a  doubtful  remedy 
daring  the  presence  of  the  convulsive  paroxysms.  Even  in  that  state 
of  nervous  excitability  already  described  as  sometimes  remaining  after 
the  cessation  of  the  convulsions,  we  should,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer 
either  the  tincture  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus ;  which  may  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  alkalies  and  light  tonics.^  Brachet  employed  the 
hyoscyamus  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  varying  the  dose 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  of  the  child.^ 
Schmidt  gave  it  in  conjunction  with  the  oil  of  valerian,  and  carbonate 
of  soda,'  and  North  combined  it  with  sulphate  of  quinia.^ 

*  R. — Infos,  gentian,  gj.  •  B. — Oxyd.  zinci,  gr.  xxiv. 

Syrup,  rhei,  ^ss.  Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  x^. — M. 

Tinct.  hyosoyami,  rtj^  Ixxx.  f.  chart.  No.  xij. 

Bi-carb.  sodce,  3J. — M.  One  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hoars» 

A  teaspoonful  e?ery  three  hours.  *  K- — Carbonat.  sodre,  3J. 

Or,  R. — Pulv.  calombffiy  3J. — ^ij.  Syrup,  rhei  aromat.  gy. 

Pulv.  zingiber.  Qy.  01.  valerian,  njj  xvj. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  xy.  Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  xvj. — M. 

Magnes.  oalc.  ^ij. — M.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  given  as  a  dose,  three 

f.  chart.  No.  xy.  times  a  day. 

One  every  three  hours. 

*  "St- — Aq.  Cinnamom.  Jjss. 

Sulph.  quinisB,  gr.  viij. 
Acid,  sulphuric,  dilut.  rtji  viy. 
Syrup,  zingiber.  588. 
Ext.  byoscyami,  gr.  xvj. — M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

Beneficial  as  we  know  from  experience  narcotics  and  tonics  to  be 
daring  that  state  of  prostration  and  nervous  excitability  which  is  so 
commonly  met  with  after  the  subsidence  of  severe  attacks  of  convul- 
eions  in  children,  we  would  caution,  in  the  strongest  terms,  against 
their  being  commenced  with  before  every  symptom  of  undue  deter- 
mination to  the  head,  of  acute  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  of  general 
febrile  excitement,  has  been  subdued,  and  every  sodrce  of  irritation 
removed  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  worst  consequences  are  to 
l>e  apprehended  from  the  too  early  administration  of  narcotics  and 
tonics  in  cases  of  infantile  convulsions. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in.  relation  to  ihe  hygienic  measures  to  be 
pursued,  in  order  to  restore  health  and  vigour  to  the  system  of  the 
patient,  and  to  guard  against  a  subsequent  recurrence  of  the  convul- 
sive attack ;  they  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  directed  in  cases  of 
predbposition  to  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

Where  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  is  threatened,  in  cases  in  which 
blood-letting  is  not  indicated,  compression  of  the  carotids  has  been  re- 
27 
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commended.     Drs.  Blaud  and  Stroehlin  both  report  cases  in  which  it 
was  perfectly  successful. 

According  to  Dr.  Sims  in  cases  of  trismus  dependent  upon  displace- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  infant  cranium,  the  proper  treatment  is  to 
place  the  child  in  such  a  position  that  all  causes  of  external  pressure 
shall  be  removed  from  the  depressed  bone,  and  when  this  is  ineffectual 
to  elevate  the  latter  by  a  proper  surgical  operation. 

A  very  peculiar  form  of  infantile  convulsions  has  recently  been  ob- 
served. It  consists  in  repeated  bobbings  of  the  head  forward,  at  first 
slight  and  occasional,  but  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  so  frequent 
and  powerful,  as  to  cause  a  heaving  of  the  head  forwards  towards  the 
knees,  succeeded  by  an  immediate  return  to  the  upright  position  some- 
what similar  to  the  attacks  of  emprosthotonos.  In  one  case,  related 
by  West,  these  bowings  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
ten,  twenty,  or  more  times  each  attack,  which  continued  from  two  to 
three  minutes,  and  recurred,  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener,  in  the  day ;  the 
attack  occurring  whether  the  patient  was  sitting  or  lying.  During 
the  attack,  the  child  retained  his  consciousness.  The  cases  that  have 
been  since  recorded  by  Drs.  Barton  and  Bennett,  in  their  general  symp- 
toms, differ  in  no  degree  from  that  of  Mr.  West,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Dr.  Bennett,  in  which  the  disease  presented  a  more  aggra- 
vated form.  Sir  Charles  Clarke  has  seen  four  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  from  tho  peculiar  bowing  of  the  head,  has  named  it  the  Salaam 
Convulsion;  Dr.  Locock  has  seen  two  cases.  One  of  Sir  Charles 
Clarke's  cases  recovered  perfectly,  the  other  became  paralytic  and 
idiotic,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Mr.  West  has  heard  of  two 
other  cases — one  of  the  patients  lived  to  the  age  of  seventeen;  the 
other  to  nineteen, — both  became  idiotic.  Mr.  Newnham  has  published 
four  cases,  including  Mr.  West's.  In  one  the  child  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  and  her  intellect  became  weak,  but  she  ultimately  recovered. 
Mr.West's  case  became  idiotic,  although  the  bowing  ceased.  In  another, 
there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  with  intellectual 
deficiency.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Willshire  recovery  took  place 
without  the  occurrence  of  either  paralysis  or  permanent  injury  to  the 
intellect.  In  two  cases  recorded  in  the  Jour,  fur  Kinderkrankheitefij 
1850,  one  became  epileptic  and  semi-idiotic,  the  other  improved  under 
the  use  of  iron.  In  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Faber  [SchmidCa  Jahrb. 
vol.  G2,)  one  became  epileptic,  with  defective  mental  development;  the 
other  appears  to  have  recovered  with  partial  idiocy.  Dr.  Churchill 
{See  Diseases  of  Children^  Edition  of  1858,)  has  seen  one  case  and 
iieard  of  another ;  in  that  which  came  under  his  own  care,  the  child  he 
states  "is  idiotic,  but  as  fine  a  specimen  of  bodily  development  as  I  ever 
saw."  The  sex  and  ages  in  the  cases  on  record,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  them,  are  two  females  of  three  and  seven  years,  and  three 
boys,  one  of  one  and  two  of  six  years.  In  four  other  cases  in  which 
the  sex  is  not  given,  the  ages  are  respectively  1,  4,  and  6  years,  and  16 
months. 

Of  this  strange  form  of  convulsions,  the  pathology  is  still  a  subject 
for  future  investigation;  and  until  that  is  ascertained,  its  treatment 
must  be  tentative  and  experimental. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  subject  of  convulsions  in  children,  it  may 
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be  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  form  of  convulsive  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Jadelot  and  Guersent,  which  consists,  simply  in  a  power- 
ful tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  It  principally 
attacks  young  infants,  and  children  approaching  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is  unattended  with  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  muscles  of  the  parts  affected  are  rigid  and  tense,  and  are  often 
distinctly  marked,  and  prominent,  beneath  the  skin. 

This  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  gives  a  remarkable  rigi- 
dity to  the  wrists  and  fingers ;  the  former  are  slightly  bent  on  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  latter  upon  the  carpus,  and  separated  from  one  an- 
other, requiring  force  to  bend  or  straighten  them.  The  disease  is 
Bometimes  limited  to  the  superior  extremities,  but  most  frequently 
affects  also  the  inferior ;  in  these  latter,  the  same  phenomena  are  then 
observed,  as  in  the  former,  excepting  that  the  feet  are  forcibly  stretched 
on  the  leg,  instead  of  being  bent. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  persist  for  several  hours,  days, 
or  even  sometimes  for  several  years,  and  then  cease  spontaneously; 
after  a  time,  however,  it  may  reappear,  and  this  may  occur  repeatedly. 
The  muscles  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  ordinarily  unaffected, 
as  are  also  the  intellectual  faculties,  respiration,  and  the  digestive 
functions.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  accelerated,  but  in  general  it  is 
natural. 

The  disease  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  children  of  a  nervous  and  ir- 
ritable temperament;  and  appears  to  be  sympathetically  produced  by 
intestinal  worms,  difiicult  dentition,  or  some  gastro-intcstinal  irritation. 
Xt  sometimes  occurs  in  females  towards  the  period  when  the  catamcnia 
are  about  to  be  established;  it  may  terminate  fatally,  but  most  fre- 
quently, according  to  Jadelot,  the  result  is  favourable.  The  most 
Careful  autopsy  has  detected  no  appreciable  alteration,  either  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  nor  in  any  of  the  nervous  trunks.  In  the  ex- 
aminations made  by  Guersent,  the  affected  muscles  were  generally 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  their  pale  tissue  being  filled 
^ith  a  considerable  amount  of  fat. 

Essential  contractions  of  the  muscles  in  children  are  sometimes  gene- 
ral, and  sometimes  local;  among  these  last,  M.  Guersent  ranges  torti- 
collis, cramps,  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  sides,  &c. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  flanks,  with  shortening  of  the 
Corresponding  lower  extremity,  has  been  observed  in  children  of  seven 
Or  eight  years  of  age,  and  according  to  Beclard,  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  affection  of  the  hip  joint.  Sometimes  the  muscular  contractions 
are  almost  general,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  immobility  and 
stiffness  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  as  though  the  body  was  composed 
altogether  of  hard  and  solid  parts.  This  contraction,  so  long  as  it  is 
produced  by  an  affection  of  the  spinal  nerves  only,  does  not  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient,  but  it  becomes  more  serious  when  it  results 
from  disease  of  the  encephalon  and  ganglionic  nerves,  as  in  traumatic 
tetanus. 

Among  the  causes  of  these  essential  contractions,  as  he  terms  them, 
M.  Guersent  enumerates  exposure  to  cold  while  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  perspiration,  and  the  presence  of  worms. 
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The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tonic  convulsion  will  consisti  in  a 
great  measure,  in  the  use  of  warm  or  vapour  baths,  and  friction  with 
oil  of  almonds  or  narcotic  liniments;  dry  friction  of  the  skin,  the 
application  of  bags  filled  with  warm  ashes,  and  gentle  purgatives.  M. 
Jadelot  recommends,  also,  cold  affusions ;  internally,  camphor  or  vale* 
rian,  and  friction  with  ether  or  with  the  tincture  of  digitalis.  M. 
Ouersent  directs  friction  with  a  liniment  containing  laudanum,  and  if 
this  is  unsuccessful,  but  not  otherwise,  opium  internally.  Diaphoretics, 
as  infusions  of  borage,  and  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  have  been  recom- 
mended, as  also  the  sesquicarbonate  of  iron,  in  large  doses.  If  the 
patient  is  of  a  plethoric  and  vigorous  habit,  and  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion has  occurred  suddenly,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  vene- 
section. Contrivances  to  produce  extension  of  the  contracted  parts 
have  been  tried,  and  have  succeeded  in  some  cases,  when  seconded  by 
the  employment  of  baths,  emollients,  &c.  The  section  of  the  con- 
tracted muscles,  has,  also,  been  proposed,  but  the  success  attending 
this  measure  is  not  such  as  to  recommend  its  general  employment. 

4.— Acute  Heningitis. 

The  whole  of  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  are,  by  many 
writers  on  diseases  of  children,  included  under  the  general  term  of 
hydrocephalus.  This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  the  acute  forms  of  me- 
ningeal inflammation  occurring  in  children,  are  not  invariably  produc- 
tive of  extensive  serous  effusion,  and  their  phenomena  differ  in  many 
important  particulars  from  those  by  which  that  form  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease to  which  the  term  hydrocephalus  is  more  strictly  applicable,  is 
ordinarily  accompanied.  In  the  early  periods  of  life,  acute  meningi- 
tis, it  is  true,  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  as  an  original  disease; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  frequent  consequence  of  many  of  the  affec- 
tions peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood. 

Almost  invariably,  when  the  disease  occurs  as  a  primary  affection, 
it  commences  with  strongly  marked  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement, 
preceded  by  a  decided  chill.  The  skin  is  dry,  and  generally  increased 
in  temperature ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  accelerated,  but  often 
variable;  the  lips  are  dry  and  frequently  cracked;  and  the  child  re- 
peatedly picks  or  rubs  his  nose  and  mouth.  There  is  usually  increased 
thirst  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  whitish  or 
yellow  mucus,  and  is  often  red  at  its  edges  and  apex.  There  is  very 
generally  copious  and  repeated  vomitings  of  a  bilious  matter.  Occa- 
sionally, the  attack  commences  with  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  in 
some  cases  obstinately  costive,  while  in  others  they  are  affected  with 
diarrhoea,  the  discharges  being  composed  of  a  sour,  frothy  mucus,  of 
either  a  green,  almost  black,  or  pale  colour.  The  urine  is  usually 
spare  in  quantity,  and  high-coloured.  The  face  is  ordinarily  red  and 
turgid.  There  is  an  anxious,  suffering  expression  of  countenance, 
with  contracted  brows,  and  most  commonly,  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound,  contraction  of  the  pupils  and  injection  of  the  eyes. 

The  pain  of  the  head,  which  is  principally  referred  to  the  forehead 
and  temples,  though  occasionally  it  is  seated  in  the  upper  or  back  part 
of  the  head,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  violent  throbbing,  and  a  sense 
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of  constriction  aroand  the  forehead.  It  increases  in  violence  at  short 
interyals,  and  then  excites  the  peculiar,  sharp,  wild  scream,  so  charac- 
teristic of  acute  affections  of  the  hrain  in  children.  During  the  exacer- 
bations of  pain,  there  is  increased  flushing  of  the  face,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  the  peculiar  suffering  expression  of  countenance.  In  the 
intervals  of  these  exacerbations,  the  child  often  rolls  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  saws  the  air  with  his  arms,  moaning  or  complaining 
of  his  suffering,  or  he  falls  into  a  state  of  partial  stupor,  and  grinds 
violently  his  teeth. 

The  countenance  is  generally  flushed,  but  in  some  cases  the  flushing 
occurs  only  during  the  exacerbations  of  pain,  the  face  in  the  intervals 
being  decidedly  pale.  Vertigo  is  often  present.  The  eyelids  are 
generally  firmly  closed,  and  in  some  cases,  the  patient  resists  every 
attempt  to  open  them.  Slight  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  not  unfrequent.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  most 
generally  full  and  hard;  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  but  often  inter- 
rupted by  long  deep  sighs. 

If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
drowsy,  and  finally,  completely  comatose.     In  some  cases,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  attack  there  occurs  an  alternation  of  stupor  and  vio- 
lent agitation,  or  of  coma  and  acute  delirium.     The  delirium  may 
not,  however,  occur  until  a  later  period.     In  the  progress  of  the  case, 
the  increased  heat  of  the  surface  disappears,  and  frequently  a  degree 
of  chilliness  supervenes:   diminished  temperature  of  the  extremities 
is  often  a  very  early  symptom.     The  external  senses  lose,  by  degrees, 
their  abnormal  acuteness,  and  finally  become  morbidly  obtuse.     The 
papils  are  at  first  alternately  contracted  and  dilated,  but  at  length  be- 
come permanently  dilated,  and  insensible  to  the  brightest  light.     The 
eyes  are  often  affected  with  strabismus,  or  the  eyeballs  have  a  rolling 
tremulous  motion,  or  are  permanently  turned  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  hearing  becomes  more  and  more  dull,  and  finally  there  is  a  total 
insensibility  to  sound.     The  face  becomes  pale  and  cold,  and  the  fea- 
tures shrunk ;  the  eyes  assume  a  dull  and  sunken  appearance,  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  perfect  blindness  most  generally  ensues.    Con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities  arc  now 
^ore  frequent  and  violent.     Convulsions  of  the  limbs,  alternating  with 
^  state  approaching  to  paralysis,  or  convulsive  movements  of  certain 
Sets  of  muscles,  with  imperfect  paralysis  of  others,  are  not  unfrequent; 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  when  complete  coma  ensues,  the  whole 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  become  completely  relaxed.     The  pulse  de- 
creases in  frequency,  and  becomes  weak  and  soft,  but  at  the  same 
time,  extremely  variable ;  being  at  one  moment  increased  in  frequency, 
or  in  strength,  and  at  the  next  remarkable  for  its  slowness  and  feeble- 
iiess ;   it  frequently  becomes  greatly  accelerated  upon  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion, and  again  slow,  as  soon  as  the  exertion  ceases.     Often,  imme- 
diately preceding  dissolution,  the  pulse  suddenly  acquires  a  remarka- 
ble  increase  of  frequency,  beating  often  with  great  regularity,  from 
120  to  160  strokes  and  upwards,  in  a  minute.     The  respiration  also 
becomes  quick  and  irregular,  but  at  the  moment  of  dissolution  again 
slow,  and  often  stertorous. 
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The  respiration  is  marked  by  irregularity  and  inequality.  Long 
deep  sighs  are  often  succeeded,  after  a  pause  of  some  duration,  by  fre- 
quent, short,  quick  respirations;  or  there  is  a  regular  alternation  of  a 
number  of  slow,  and  a  number  of  quick,  gasping  respirations.  The 
tongue  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  more  loaded,  dry,  and 
parched ;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with  dark-coloured  sordes,  and 
the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive ;  but  towards  the  fatal  termination, 
there  usually  occur  involuntary  discharges  of  the  faeces,  as  well  as  of 
the  urine.  There  frequently  occurs  more  or  less  tympanitic  tension  of 
the  abdomen.  The  patient  continues  for  a  long  time  able  to  swallow, 
and  before  the  coma  has  become  complete,  will  often  take  food  with 
apparent  greediness,  if  it  be  placed,  by  means  of  a  spoon,  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue. 

As  the  period  of  dissolution  approaches,  the  surface  becomes  icy 
cold;  cold  clammy  perspirations  break  out,  and  the  face  assumes  a 
sunken,  ghastly  aspect.  The  fatal  event  is  frequently  preceded  by 
convulsions. 

When  the  inflammation  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  the  mem- 
branes over  the  superior  surface  of  both  hemispheres,  the  disease  may 
suddenly  terminate,  at  an  early  period,  by  the  occurrence  of  violent, 
general  convulsions,  succeeded  by  deep  coma  and  death. 

When  the  meningitis  is  seated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  disease 
often  continues  for  a  longer  period.  The  patient  exhibits  greater  and 
more  constant  drowsiness,  verging,  at  an  early  period,  into  complete 
coma,  and  the  latter  stages  are  marked  by  more  frequent  convulsive 
movements,  or  tonic  contractions  of  the  muscles,  alternating  with 
partial  paralysis,  and  succeeded  finally  by  complete  muscular  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  regular  course  of  the  disease,  commencing  with  symptoms  of 
more  or  less  excitement,  succeeded,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
by  those  of  depression,  and  finally  of  complete  collapse,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  interrupted,  either  by  the  rapid  occurrence  in  the  same  case, 
of  violent  febrile  excitement,  convulsions,  stupor,  and  partial  para- 
lysis, or  by  the  occasional  and  often  repeated  alternation  of  a  state  of 
stupor  with  the  phenomena  of  excitement. 

The  occurrence  of  acute  meningitis  in  the  course  of  a  febrile  dis- 
ease is  marked,  according  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
by  excessive  agitation,  without  appreciable  pain  of  the  head,  and  un- 
attended with  vomiting.  If  diarrhoea  was  present,  it  persists;  the 
pulse,  from  being  regular,  becomes  unequal,  irregular  and  diminished 
in  frequency;  or  it  remains  equal,  frequent,  and  excessively  small. 
The  inspirations,  if  already  accelerated,  become  slower.  The  face  is 
pale,  the  countenance  anxious.  The  agitation,  without  diminishing  in 
intensity,  continues  until  death,  which  early  ensues. — {Maladies  des 
JEnfana,  t.  i.,  ^334.) 

The  appearances  presented  upon  dissection,  in  cases  of  death  from 
acute  meningitis,  are,  chiefly,  injection  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  pia  mater,  with  efi'usions  of  serum,  lymph,  or  pus.  The  injection 
of  the  arachnoid  is,  in  general,  of  very  limited  extent,  and  occurs  at 
a  few  points  only:  either  at  the  upper  surface  or  base  of  the  brain, 
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and  occasionally  within  the  yentricles.  In  place  of  this  injection, 
the  membrane  may  present  a  slight  degree  of  thickening  and  opacity, 
which  gives  to  it  an  opalescent  or  milky  appearance.  When  death 
occurs  at  the  onset  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  often  unusually  dry. 

The  injection  of  the  pia  mater  is  in  the  form  either  of  distinct 
vascular  arborescences,  or  of  a  bright,  uniform  redness,  diffused,  or  in 
circumscribed  patches,  according  to  the  less  or  greater  intensity  of 
the  inflammation.  Effusion  may  exist  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane,  either  of  clear  serum,  albu- 
minous serum,  or  of  pus.  When  the  serum  contains  much  albumen, 
in  place  of  gradually  oozing  out,  when  the  arachnoid  is  punctured,  it 
ifl  detained  in  the  meshes  of  the  subarachnoid  cellular  membrane,  which 
gives  to  it  a  gelatinous  appearance. 

When  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  longer  period,  more  or  less 
effusion  will  be  observed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  membrane ; 
most  commonly  of  a  limpid,  serous  fluid,  but  occasionally  flocculent 
and  turbid,  from  an  admixture  of  lymph  or  pus.  In  some  cases  the 
arachnoid  upon  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  is  covered  with  a  pseudo-membranous  layer,  of  a  greenish  white 
colour.  This  is  often  of  considerable  thickness.  When  pus  is  effused, 
it  may  be  either  liquid  or  concrete.  When  the  effusion  of  lymph  or 
pus  is  in  considerable  quantity,  it  often  separates  the  convolutions,  and 
penetrates  to  their  utmost  depths.  This  occurs  most  commonly  at  the 
Tertex  and  base  of  the  brain,  and  about  the  junction  of  the  optic  nerves, 
where  there  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  There 
are  very  often  adhesions  between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the 
brain,  preventing  the  former  from  being  detached  without  lacerating 
the  cortical  substance,  which  is  not  unfrequently  reddened,  and  occa- 
sionally softened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  simple  acute  meningitis,  whether  of  the 
periphery  of  the  brain  alone,  or  combined  with  inflammation  of  the  base, 
or  of  the  ventricles,  is,  under  any  of  its  usual  forms,  an  un frequent  dis- 
ease of  childhood.  The  meningeal  inflammation  occurring  at  this  period 
being  usually  of  the  granular  or  tuberculous  character;  still  more  rarely, 
however,  do  we  observe  the  inflammation  confined  exclusively  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles,  llilliet  records  one  such  case  as 
having  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  which  terminated  in  ventricular 
effusion,  loss  of  intelligence,  confirmed  idiocy  and  death.  Another 
case  has  been  subsequently  described  by  Dr.  Willshire,  {London  Lancet^ 
1853,)  which  that  gentleman  believes  he  is  authorized  as  considering 
one  of  simple  acute  ventricular  meningitis,  from  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  characters  of  the  acute  form  of  simple  hemispheric  meningitis, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  tubercular  form ;  the  slight  evidence  present, 
comparatively,  of  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  very  promi- 
nent and  distinct  signs  of  the  ventricular  changes,  in  connexion  with 
the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  case. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  acute  meningitis  the  most  im- 
portant is  evidently  the  age  of  childhood.  It  unquestionably  occurs 
more  repeatedly  anterior  than  subsequent  to  puberty.  Guersent  places 
the  most  common  age  for  its  occurrence  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth 
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years ; — so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  conclnsion  from  the  data 
within  our  reach,  it  would  appear  to  occur  more,  frequently  in  Phila> 
delphia  between  the  seventh  month  and  seventh  year.  The  condition 
of  the  brain  at  this  age,  and  the  facility  with  which  irritations  may  be 
excited  in  it  from  various  causes,  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  inflam- 
mation of  various  grades.  This  predisposition  is  increased  by  a  ple- 
thoric habit,  hereditary  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  pre- 
cocity of  intellectual  development,  subjecting  the  brain  to  premature 
excitement. 

The  exciting  causes  are  external  injuries  of  the  head  from  blows, 
concussions,  falls,  &c.,  violent  and  long-continued  paroxysms  of  cry- 
ing, difficult  dentition,  the  sudden  suppression  of  chronic  cutaneooe 
eruptions,  especially  those  which  occur  about  the  head  and  face,  and 
the  imprudent  drying  up  of  a  long-continued  discharge  from  ulcera- 
tions behind  the  ears.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  acute  me- 
ningitis in  children,  occurs  in  the  course,  or  towards  the  conclosion 
of  other  diseases,  as  the  various  forms  of  irritation  and  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  rubeola,  and  per- 
tussis. Deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  ear  very  generally  ter- 
minate, in  children,  in  acute  meningitis.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  disease,  also,  produced  in  children  by  insolation. 

Acute  meningitis  is,  under  all  cir^cumstances,  a  serious  afiection; 
especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of,  or  subsequent  to,  other  dis- 
eases ;  when  the  patient  is  already  exhausted,  and  active  treatment 
is  inadmissible  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  for  the  cure  of  every 
form  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain;  in  many  cases,  also,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  so  extremely  rapid  as  scarcely  to  allow  time 
for  the  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies,  evea^hen  it  i3  de- 
tected  in  its  earliest  stage.  Nevertheless,  in  robust  children,  whose 
vital  powers  are  unimpaired  by  pre-existing  disease,  or  exposure  to 
depressing  hygienic  influences,  a  vigorous  treatment,  commenced  early 
in  the  acute  stage,  will  very  often  quickly  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  favourable  indications  are,  an  early  abatement  of  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  disease;  a  reduction  of  the  morbid  acuteness  of  the 
external  senses;  the  disappearance  of  the  febrile  excitement;  there- 
turn  of  natural,  quiet  sleep;  the  recurrence  of  the  normal  secretions; 
the  tongue  becoming  moist  and  clean,  the  skin  soft  and  cool,  the  bow- 
els open,  and  the  evacuations  natural;  the  urine  more  copious  and 
lighter  coloured;  the  pulse  more  soft,  slow  and  equable,  and  the  res- 
piration less  frequent  and  more  regular ;  together  with  an  abatement 
of  the  heat,  pain,  and  tension  of  the  head,  and  a  return  of  the  ordi- 
nary expression  of  the  patient's  countenance. 

There  are  few  diseases  that  occur  during  childhood,  in  which  it  is 
more  important  to  watch  the  slightest  premonitory  symptoms,  than 
those  which  afiect  the  brain.  Their  onset  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
prevented,  when  their  cure,  after  they  have  become  fully  established, 
is  doubtful,  if  perchance  possible.  This  is  particularly  true  of  acute 
meningitis;  a  careful  attention  to  the  early  symptoms  indicative  of 
irritation  and  byperscmia  of  the  brain,  will  often  enable  us  to  guard 
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the  patient  against  an  attack  that  were  it  to  occur,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability prove  promptly  fatal. 

The  treatment  of  the  premonitory  stage  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  npon  the  nature  of  the  particular  exciting  cause  in  each 
case.  When  the  attack  occurs  at  the  period  of  dentition,  the  gums 
should  be  carefully  examined  from  day  to  day,  and  if  swollen  or  in- 
flamed should  be  freely  scarified,  or  divided  down  to  any  tooth  that 
may  be  advancing  towards  the  surface.  At  the  same  time  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  bowels,  which,  if  costive,  should  be  freely  opened 
by  a  brisk  but  mild,  unirritating  purgative ;  a  full  dose  of  calomel^ 
followed  by  castor  oil,  magnesia,  and  rhubarb,  or  simple  enemata, 
should  be  preferred;  and,  subsequently,  small  doses  of  calomel,  com- 
bined with  ipecacuanha  and  magnesia,  at  proper  intervals ;  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  will,  in  many  cases,  be  required  to  in- 
sure their  regular  evacuation. 

The  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  followed  by  gentle  friction  of  the 
surface,  will  form  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other  remedies.  In 
cases  of  undue  nervous  excitement,  with  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  brain,  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  equalize  the  circula- 
tion, and  moderate  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  the  regular  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  its  effects  are  in  all  cases  beneficial,  and  in  many  it  is  the 
very  best  tonic  and  anodyne  we  can  employ.  The  temperature  of 
the  bath  should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  patient's  surface;  when 
the  latter  is  warm  and  dry,  a  tepid  bath  will  be  proper;  but  if  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  the  least  reduced,  or  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  chilliness,  the  bath  should  be  decidedly  warm. 

The  patient's  head  should  be  kept  cool  by  cutting  or  thinning  the 
liair,  if  this  be  thick  and  long ;  and  by  sponging  the  scalp  with  cold 
water,  daily,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  degree  of  increased  heat  of 
this  part,  and  the  greater  or  less  indications  of  cerebral  excitement, 
or  hypersemia.  At  the  same  time  his  diet  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated as  well  in  respect  to  quantity  as  to  quality ;  no  food  but  the 
mildest  and  least  stimulating  should  be  given ;  regard  being  had  in 
the  articles  allowed,  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  to  the  particular 
condition  of  his  stomach;  many  articles  perfectly  unexceptionable  in 
themselves,  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  one  child,  but  to  produce 
not  the  slightest  inconvenience  when  taken  by  another. 

The  mind  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  free  from  excitement  of 
every  kind ;  the  necessity  of  gentle  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in 
pleasant  weather,  should  be  insisted  on,  and  attention  should  be  paid 
to  his  clothing,  that  it  does  not  overheat  the  body  on  the  one  hand, 
tier  expose  it  on  the  other  to  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  from 
slight  atmospherical  changes. 

When  the  symptoms  of  nervous  excitability  or  depression  appear  to 
le  connected  with  an  overloaded  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
from  excess  in  eating,  or  from  the  use  of  improper  articles  of  food,  an 
emetic  will  be  advisable,  followed  by  a  smart  purgative.  For  infants 
and  young  children  the  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred  as  an  emetic ; 
the  wine  or  syrup  is  very  readily  administered,  and  when  given  in 
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proper  doses,  is  sufficientlj  prompt  in  its  operation :  eyen  in  older  chil 
dren,  whenever  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  present,  or  appre* 
bended,  we  would  advise  the  ipecacuanha  to  be  employed  in  preferenci 
to  the  tartarized  antimony.  After  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  freel] 
evacuated,  and  the  stools  have  assumed  a  natural  appearance,  the 
warm  or  tepid  bath,  daily,  with  a  regulation  of  the  diet,  exercise,  snd 
clothing  of  the  patient,  will  very  generally  restore  the  healthful  eon* 
dition  of  the  nervous  functions. 

In  every  case  where  premonitory  symptoms  of  encephalic  disease 
present  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  measures,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  child  should  retire  to  rest  early  in  the  evening,  aad 
rise  early  in  the  morning.  The  imprudent  practice  of  keeping  child* 
ren  up  late  at  night,  more  especially  when  they  are  exposed,  at  thf 
same  time,  to  the  excitement  of  lighted  and  crowded  apartments,  vm- 
rious  noises,  and  probably  improper  food,  is  one  of  the  most  efifectnd 
means  of  inducing  that  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  whid 
so  generally  eventuates  in  cerebral  inflammation. 

When  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  actually  occurred,  the  onf] 
remedies  to  be  depended  upon,  are  active  depletion  by  bleeding  and 
purgatives,  cold  applications  to  the  scalp,  and  derivatives  to  the  ez- 
tremities. 

Bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  upon  the  very  onset  of  the  disease, 
and  carried,  within  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  to  an  extent  commen- 
surate with  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  and  vigour  oi 
the  patient.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  a  vein  should  be  opened  in 
the  arm,  while  the  patient  is  in  an  erect  or  sitting  posture,  and  the 
blood  drawn  in  a  fall  stream,  until  paleness  of  the  face,  or  other  symp- 
toms of  approaching  syncope  are  induced ;  and  should  the  symptoms 
of  reaction,  with  active  determination  to  the  brain  again  return,  the 
bleeding  should  be  repeated  without  delay,  and  carried  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. When  we  are  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  age  of  the  patient, 
to  procure  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  we  may  open  one  of  the 
jugular  veins,  or  apply  a  sufficient  number  of  leeches  to  the  hands  or 
feet,  and  promote  the  flow  of  blood  from  their  bites  by  immersion  of 
the  parts  in  warm  water. 

When  bleeding  has,  in  this  manner,  been  carried  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  is  thought  prudent  or  necessary,  and  still  a  slight  degree  of 
reaction  or  cerebral  determination  remains  or  recurs,  cups  or  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  It  is  upon  the  prompt  and  energetic  employment  of  active 
depletion  in  the  early  stage  of  all  the  more  violent  and  acute  attacks 
of  meningeal  inflammation,  particularly  when  occurring  in  robust, 
plethoric  children,  that  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  entirely  depend. 
The  extent  to  which  active  depletion  by  bleeding  or  leeches  is  to  be 
carried,  and  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  eff'ects  produced  by  the  re- 
medy. Every  thing  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner, 
the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  and  the  closeness  and  care  with  which 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  watched.  The  bleeding  should  al- 
ways be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  re- 
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action,  and  to  keep  down  any  active  determination  to  the  brain :  if 
suspended  before  this  is  accomplished,  the  remedy  will  be  of  little  or 
no  benefit ;  if  continued  beyond  this  point,  injury  will  very  generally 
be  produced. 

Gold  applications  to  the  scalp  should  be  early  resorted  to,  the  hair 
being  previously  cut  short,  or  removed  with  a  razor.  Ice  powdered 
and  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  which  is  made  to  envelop  the  head  like  a 
cap,  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  applying  cold.  The  ice  cap  should 
not,  however,  be  continued  on  for  too  long  a  time ;  it  should  be  re- 
moved every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  a  fold  of  linen,  wet  with 
Bomer  evaporating  lotion,  as  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol  or 
camphorated  spirits,  substituted.  Should,  however,  the  heat  of  the 
head,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  return,  the  ice  cap  may  be  reapplied.  In 
eases  occurring  in  very  young  children,  or  in  those  of  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, simply  sponging  the  head  with  cold  water  or  with  an  evaporating 
lotion  or  keeping  it  covered  with  a  fold  of  linen  constantly  wet  with 
the  latter,  is  preferable  to  the  application  of  ice. 

Active  purging  should  immediately  succeed  the  first  bleeding,  in 
every  case  in  which  this  measure  is  not  counter-indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  gastro-enteric  inflammation,  and  even  here,  calomel  may  be 
employed  in  small  doses,  occasionally  repeated,  with  the  best  effects. 
We  may,  in  most  cases,  administer  in  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  and  accelerate  its  operation 
by  purgative  enemata,  (the  best  of  which,  in  violent  cases,  is  a  mixture 
of  molasses,  water,  castor  oil,  and  turpentine,)  and  subsequently  by 
proper  doses  of  castor  oil  or  senna  tea,  with  the  addition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

After  the  bowels  have,  by  this  means,  been  actively  purged,  we  may 
continue  the  use  of  the  calomel  in  small  doses,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
combining  the  calomel  with  ipecacuanha,  prepared  chalk  and  digitalis. 

R. — Calomel,  gr.  ij.  ad  xij. 
Ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  iy. — iv. 
CretBB  ppt.  333. 
Digitalis  pul?.  gr.  iy. — iv. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  xij. 

The  dose  of  the  calomel,  and  the  frequency  of  its  administration 
must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  In  very  acute 
and  violent  cases,  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given,  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours.  If 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  with  frequent  purging,  ensue  under  the  use  of 
the  remedy,  we  may  add  to  each  dose  of  the  calomel,  from  one-third 
of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  The  employment 
of  digitalis  in  the  acute  affections  of  children,  is  very  generally  ob- 
jected to,  and  very  specious  reasons  have  been  offered  in  opposition 
to  its  use,  especially  in  cerebral  inflammation ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  adduce  our  own  experience  in  favour  of  its  perfect  safety,  when 
cautiously  administered,  and  its  effects  are  carefully  watched,  and  of 
the  beneficial  influence  it  occasionally  exerts  over  the  disease. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  childhood,  and  is 
marked  by  symptoms  of  great  acuteness,  for  the  ipecacuanha  and  digi- 
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talis,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  substituted. 
The  tartarized  antimony,  in  such  cases,  often  proves  an  excellent 
remedy.  We  have  seldom  employed  it,  however,  in  the  cases  of  young 
children  or  infants ;  in  whom  we  have  never  seen  much  good  result 
from  it,  while  often  its  effects  have  been  positively  prejudicial. 

After  full  bleeding,  and  the  action  of  a  brisk  purgative,  external 
revulsants  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage.  The  feet  of  the 
patient  may  be  immersed  in  a  warm  sinapised  pediluvium ;  or  they  may 
be  enveloped  in  a  blanket  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  in  which  a  portion 
of  mustard  has  been  infused.  During  the  use  of  the  warm  pediluvia, 
cold  water  or  ice  may  be  applied  to  the  head,  or,  in  severe  cases,  it 
has  been  recommended  that  cold  water  be  poured  upon  the  head  from 
the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  or  even  in  a  smaller  stream.  Infants,  however, 
seldom  bear  this  well,  and  even  older  children  are  liable  to  become 
greatly  alarmed  upon  its  use ;  we  have,  therefore,  very  generally  pre- 
ferred the  ice  cap,  cold  sponging,  or  the  application  of  a  cloth  wet  with 
some  evaporating  lotion. 

The  application  of  blisters,  when  well  timed,  is  very  generally  ad- 
vantageous. They  should  never  be  employed  until  after  the  inflam- 
matory excitement  has  been  reduced  by  active  depletion ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  this  has  been  accomplished,  their  effects  are  always  salutary, 
and  often  surprisingly  prompt.  They  should  be  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  behind  the  ears :  we  have  never  been  in  favour  of 
their  application  to  the  scalp,  or  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  the 
blistered  surface,  by  means  of  irritating  ointments ;  we  prefer,  in  every 
case,  a  succession  of  blisters.  The  blisters,  in  young  children,  should 
be  kept  on  until  redness  of  the  skin  is  produced,  and  then  followed 
by  a  light  emollient  poultice:  as  soon  as  the  blistered  surface  heals, 
it  may  be  covered  with  another  blister,  and  in  this  manner  the  blis- 
ters should  be  continued  so  long  as  their  derivative  influence  may  be 
desired. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  after  collapse  has  taken  place,  the 
application  of  blisters  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities  has  been  ad- 
vised, with  the  view  of  rousing  the  sinking  energies  of  the  system ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  at  this  period  of  the  disease  little  permanent  benefit 
need  be  anticipated  from  blisters,  or  any  other  remedy;  instances  of 
recovery  being  extremely  rare. 

By  the  majority  of  practitioners  it  has  been  advised,  in  every  se- 
vere case  of  meningitis,  to  place  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible  un- 
der the  influence  of  mercury;  and  with  that  view,  in  conjunction  with 
the  internal  use  of  calomel,  as  we  have  directed  above,  to  employ  mer- 
curial inunction,  either  by  rubbing  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  thighs  and  groins,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  drachms  daily,  or 
by  dressing  with  mercurial  ointment,  the  blistered  surfaces;  continuing 
the  inunction  for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  according  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced. The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  treatment  is  too  strong  and  de- 
cided, not  to  recommend  it  to  our  attention ;  recollecting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  however  powerful  an  auxiliary  it  may  prove,  it  is  upon  active 
depletion,  in  the  early  period  of  the  acute  stage,  alone,  that  our  chief 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  for  the  cure  of  acute  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion. 
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If  the  gams  should  become  in  the  slightest  degree  affected,  the  use 
of  the  mercury  must  be  at  once  suspended ;  the  bowels  being  kept  re- 
gularly open  by  mild  aperients.  When  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  case  becomes  apparent,  the  use  of  the  mercury,  both 
internally  and  externally,  should  be  gradually  suspended ;  care  being 
obserTed  neither  to  discontinue  it  too  early,  nor  to  continue  it  too 
long. 

Paring  the  continuance  of  the  acute  stage,  every  species  of  food 
should  be  prohibited ;  the  thirst  of  the  patient  may  be  allayed  by  the 
use  of  cold  toast,  gum,  or  barley  water.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  a 
small  portion  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth,  will  prove  refreshing,  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  large  quantities  of  drink  being  taken.  After 
the  acute  stage  has  passed,  a  small  quantity  of  plain  gruel  or  panada, 
may  be  allowed. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  every 
species  of  excitement;  his  chamber  should  be  darkened,  and  of  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  due  attention  being  paid  to  preserve  the  air  fresh 
and  pure  by  proper  ventilation.  His  head  should  be  elevated  and  un- 
covered, while  the  covering  of  the  body  should  be  light,  but  sufficient 
to  protect  it  from  the  slightest  sensation  of  chilliness ;  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  attend  to  this  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  is  very  apt  to  sink,  upon  slight  exposure. 

In  cases  attended  with  delirium,  or  when  coma  ensues,  the  state  of 
the  bladder  should  be  ascertained  by  actual  inspection,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  if  distended,  the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 
Stillicidium  will  occasionally  occur,  which  may  mislead  the  practitioner 
as  to  the  state  of  the  bladder,  unless  its  condition  be  examined  by  the 
hand. 

During  convalescence  the  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  cautiously 
regulated ;  for  a  long  time  be  should  be  confined  to  farinaceous  pre- 
parations, plainly  cooked,  and  taken  in  great  moderation,  their  effects 
upon  the  digestive  organs  being  carefully  watched.  Excitement  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  too  long  continued  application  of  the  mind, 
should  be  avoided;  only  the  gentlest  exercise  should  be  undertaken  at 
first,  and  the  utmost  precaution  observed  to  prevent  fatigue.  The 
state  of  the  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  gentle  aperients,  if  costive- 
ness  be  present ;  or  if  diarrhoea  occur,  by  some  gentle  astringent.  For 
a  long  period  after  recovery,  the  danger  of  a  relapse  from  slight  causes, 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  th^  patient,  in  consequence, 
should  be  placed  under  a  judicious  hygienic  course  of  treatment,  until 
his  health  is  firmly  established. 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  after  active  depletion  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  warrant,  and  the  acute 
symptoms  are  entirely  removed,  the  patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  deep 
coma,  with  a  small,  rapid,  and  feeble  pulse,  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  reduced  temperature  of  the  whole  surface.  In  such  cases, 
the  practitioner  must,  by  a  cautious  investigation  of  every  circumstance, 
decide  whether  these  symptoms  are  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  or  arise  from  mere  exhaustion.  If  from  the  latter, 
the  cautious  administration  of  opiates,  and  even  diffusible  stimulants. 
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witb  a  nourishing  diet  should  he  commenced,  and  if  the  patient  im- 
proves, a  more  free  but  judicious  employment  of  these  means  will,  in 
a  short  time,  restore  his  health.  Opiates  are  not,  however,  so  gene- 
rally useful  in  the  comatose  condition,  as  in  the  state  of  delirium  from 
exhaustion,  and  even  here  they  should  not  be  pushed  to  too  great  an 
extent;  if  they  do  not,  when  given  in  moderate  doses,  quickly  produce 
a  state  of  calmness  and  refreshing  sleep,  they  should  be  discontinued. 
Strong  beef  or  mutton  broth,  wine  whey,  or  wine  itself,  in  small  and 
frequent  doses,  in  general,  prove  more  efficient  remedies  in  these  cases. 
Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sinapisms  to  the  extremities, 
will  often  act  as  valuable  auxiliaries.  The  practitioner  must  recollect, 
however,  that  whilst  it  is  important  to  rouse  the  patient  from  the  state 
of  exhaustion  upon  which  his  coma  or  delirium  depends,  over-stimula- 
tion must  be  guarded  against,  lest  in  the  irritable  state  of  the  brain, 
we  suddenly  excite  an  undue  action  of  its  vessels,  which  may  rapidly 
terminate  in  extensive  serous  effusion. 

Meningitis  encephalica.  Dr.  Brockman  has  recently  described,  un- 
der this  name,  a  peculiar  form  of  acute  cerebral  disease  incidental  to 
childhood,  in  which  the  membranes  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons 
varolii  are  chiefly  affected. 

Dr.  Brockman  has  met  with  fourteen  cases  of  this  affection.  It  was 
at  first  observed  by  him  as  a  sequel  of  scarlatina,  but  subsequently  he' 
has  seen  it  to  occur  most  frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

It  is  sometimes  associated  with  general  disease  of  the  brain ;  at 
others,  it  is  uncomplicated.  Notwithstanding  in  its  earlier  stages  it 
is  unattended  by  any  serious  symptoms,  it  is  an  affection  fully  as  dan- 
gerous as  cerebral  meningitis.  The  first  stage,  or  that  of  simple  hy- 
peraemia,  generally  continues  for  one  or  two  days.  The  child  is  dull 
and  heavy,  and  the  occiput  is  often  hot;  the  bowels,  however,  are  re- 
gular; there  is  no  vomiting;  no  intolerance  of  light,  nor  any  disturb- 
ance of  sleep.  The  general  dulness  of  the  patient,  and  vague  com- 
plaints of  some  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head,  increase  as  the  inflam- 
matory stage  sets  in ;  the  heat  of  the  occiput  is  augmented ;  the  head 
becomes  retracted,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  acute  meningitis;  and 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limbs  occur,  similar  to  the  effects  of  slight 
electric  shocks,  which  recur  every  few  minutes  while  the  patient  is 
awake,  but  cease  during  sleep.  The  general  febrile  symptoms  con- 
tinue during  the  third  stage;  the  pulse,  however,  diminishes  in  fre- 
quency and  fulness,  but  does  not  become  either  irregular  or  intermit- 
tent. The  general  disquietude  of  the  child  subsides  by  degrees  into  a 
comatose  condition,  in  which  the  head  becomes  still  more  retracted, 
but  unattended  with  strabismus,  or  any  morbid  condition  of  the  pupil: 
the  peculiar  air  of  stupidity  that  characterizes  hydrocephalic  patients 
is  wanting.  Two  pathognomonic  symptoms,  however,  indicate  the  oc- 
currence of  the  stage  of  effusion.  One  of  these  is  deafness;  the  other 
is  difficult  articulation,  and  difficulty  in  moving  the  tongue — both 
of  which  latter  occur  at  the  same  time,  probably  from  paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  tongue.  The  deafness  and  affection  of  the 
tongue  usually  occur  suddenly;  sometimes  they  are  first  observed  upon 
the  child  awaking  from  a  quiet  sleep.     They  are,  according  to  Dr. 
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Srockman,  the  earliest  and  most  certain  indications  of  the  occurrence 
of  effusion.  This  stage  continues  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
for  fourteen  days.  Its  termination  is  in  fatal  paralysis,  the  occurrence 
of  which  is  often  preceded  by  various  singular  nervous  phenomena — as 
sadden  pauses  in  the  respiration,  or  equally  sudden  syncope.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  paralysis  does  not  follow,  but  the  anomalous  symp- 
toms subside,  and  the  patients  gradually  recover;  until,  indeed,  the 
paralytic  stage  is  fully  established,  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  still 
possible. 

In  the  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  disease,  upon  examination  after 
death,  the  cerebrum  in  general  presents  an  extremely  pallid  and  anas- 
mic  condition,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cerebellum ;  the  vessels  of 
which  are  turgid  with  blood,  while  its  substance,  also,  is  often  in  a 
state  of  marked  hyperemia.  The  hyperemia  increases  in  intensity 
towards  the  central  portions  of  the  encephalon ;  and  the  membranes 
covering  the  pons  varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  are  found  in  a  most 
decided  state  of  inflammation:  the  portion  of  inflamed  membrane  is 
perfectly  isolated,  and  not  more,  usually,  than  a  square  inch  in  extent 
— ^the  membrane  of  the  cerebellum  being  entirely  free  from  any  indi- 
cations of  inflammation.  There  is  ordinarily  an  effusion  of  a  serous 
fluid  into  the  subarachnoidal  tissue ;  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
ounces ;  occasionally  a  gelatinous  matter  is  effused,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  effusion  is  of  a  purulent  character. 

This  form  of  disease  is  most  frequently  observed  in  children  from 
'three  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  had  previously  enjoyed  good  health. 
The  tneatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Brockman,  in  its  first  two  stages, 
is  depletion,  by  leeches  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  cold  applica- 
t:ions  to  the  scalp,  and  the  free  administration  of  calomel,  which  latter 
Xnaj  be  continued  during  the  stage  of  effusion.  Here,  however,  it  be- 
cx>mes  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient :  for  this  pur- 
pose ammonia  is  directed  by  Dr.  Brockman,  but  he  remarks  that,  in 
^ome  cases,  the  administration  of  wine  may  be  required.  According 
^x}  his  experience  powerful  counter-irritants,  as  a  large  blister,  or  the 
actual  cautery,  prove,  also,  sometimes  beneficial. 

6.— Epidemic  Heningitis*. 

Acute  meningitis,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  cerebrospinal  menin- 
^tis,  has,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  occurred  in  different 
^arts  of  the  world  as  an  epidemic  of  a  very  formidable  character.  In 
"^he  several  portions  of  France  where  the  disease  has  prevailed,  it  was, 
5n  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  soldiery,  par- 
"^icolarly  the  new  recruits;  while  in  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  in  those  parts 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  epidemic  has  oc- 
curred, it  has  principally  attacked  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  when  the  disease  occurs 
sporadically  it  is  very  generally  in  individuals  under  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, would  seem  to  demand  some  notice  of  it  in  a  work  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  diseases  of  children. 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  disease  commences  are  usually  of  a  very 
formidable  character,  and  its  accession  is  often  sudden  and  quite  un- 
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expected ;  In  a  large  nnmber  of  cases  the  patient  is  in  his  ordinary 
health  and  spirits  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  seizure,  and  ezperi- 
^ncing  no  premonitory  symptoms  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  In  four 
of  the  cases  at  the  South  Dublin  Union,  the  boys  had  eaten  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  retired  to  bed  in  apparent  health,  when  the  disease,  all  at 
once,  declared  itself. 

Very  generally,  however,  the  attack  is  preceded  by  pain  of  the 
head — generally  continuous,  but  occasionally  remittent  or  intermittent* 
It  is  commonly  seated  in  the  forehead,  temples,  over  one  or  both  eyes. 
or  in  the  occiput ;  or,  occupying  the  whole  head,  it  is  most  acute  at  the 
occipital  and  frontal  regions.  In  some  instances,  there  is  also  pain  io 
t)ie  back  of  the  neck,  and  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  soreness  in  the 
muscles  and  joints,  facial  neuralgia,  and,  very  rarely,  giddiness,  with 
or  without  dimness  of  vision.  In  few  cases  is  the  attack  preceded  by 
any  impairment  of  strength,  or  sense  of  general  malaise.  The  appe- 
tite is  seldom  much  affected,  though  occasionally  it  is  entirely  lost,  or 
greatly  diminished. 

Occasionally,  the  attack  commences  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  sne- 
ceeded  by  a  slight  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  surface,  and  pain,  ex- 
tending from  between  the  shoulders  to  the  occiput,  with  stiffness,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  posterior  cervical  muscles.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient  may  be  attacked  by  chilliness,  pallor  of  countenance,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  low  moaning,  or  muttering  delirium,  quickly 
succeeded  by  restlessness,  flushing  of  the  face,  a  frequent  pulse,  a  wild 
expression  of  the  eyes,  and  a  hot  and  dry  skin.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  disease  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  uneasiness, 
considerable  prostration,  and  a  dull  heavy  pain  of  the  head,  with  more 
or  less  vertigo,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  assume  the  erect 
position ;  the  eyes  are  languid  and  half  closed,  the  speech  laborious 
and  indistinct.  Occasionally  the  patient  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
deep  coma,  or  with  more  or  less  stupor,  attended  by  a  sense  of  extreme 
debility,  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  or  double  vision.  Or,  finally,  the 
attack  may  commence  with  severe  pain  of  the  abdomen,  immediately 
succeeded  by  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  In  violent  attacks  of  this 
character,  the  extremities  become,  at  the  same  time,  cold  and  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  a  mere  thread.  After  a  few 
hours,  reaction,  more  or  less  complete,  generally  ensues. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  initiatory  symptoms,  they 
are  replaced,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  or  by  a 
state  of  stupor  more  or  less  decided,  with  a  slow,  occasionally  full, 
pulse,  and  dilated  and  immovable  pupils.  When  in  this  condition, 
touching  any  portion  of  the  patient's  body  will  sometimes  cause  him 
to  emit  a  short  plaintive  cry;  at  others,  the  patient  utters,  from  time 
to  time,  acute  cries,  and  carries  bis  hand  frequently  to  his  head.  When 
spoken  to,  he  will,  in  general,  exhibit  a  degree  of  consciousness  by  a 
motion  of  the  head,  by  an  attempt  to  articulate,  or  by  opening  his  eyes 
for  a  moment. 

Pain,  more  or  less  intense,  of  the  head,  and  along  the  spine,  is  pre- 
sent in  the  early  stage  of  nearly  all  cases.  Pressure  applied  to  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine  will  often  produce  pain  of  the  head,  dart- 
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ing  to  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  temples,  as  well  as  pain  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum ;  while  pressure  on  the  dorsal  vertebrsd  will  cause  pain  at  the 
middle  of  the  sternum ;  or  about  the  umbilicus,  according  as  it  is  made 
higher  or  lower.  The  pain  is  frequently  scTere,  and  continues  for  some 
time  after  the  pressure  is  remoTed. 

Delirium  is  very  commonly  present  from  an  early  period  of  the  at- 
tack. It  is  often  attended  with  contraction  of  the  pupils ;  occasionally 
with  dilatation  of  one  pupil  and  contraction  of  the  other;  sometimes 
with  ptosis  of  the  eyelids,  and  ecchymosis  under  the  eyes.  The  deli- 
rium ordinarily  lasts  only  a  short  period,  but  quickly  returns.  In  most 
eases,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  desponding  and  apprehensive. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  more  oriess  intolerance  of  light  and 
sound;  in  some,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  slightest  ray  of  light,  or 
the  least  unusual  sound,  is  apt  to  excite  convulsive  movements.  Im- 
perfect vision  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  the  first  period  of  the 
attack — ^the  patient  seeing  objects  double,  or  only  one  half  of  them,  or 
they  appear  to  him  as  if  enveloped  in  a  mist.  The  conjunctivae  are 
often  injected,  and  the  eyes  of  a  glittering  and  watery  aspect  In- 
sensibility of  the  eyes  to  light,  and  complete  blindness  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  are  noticed  as  having  been  present  in  many  cases.  Violent  in- 
flammation of  one  or  other  eye  is  described  as  being  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  some  epidemics. 

In  some  cases  there  is  partial  or  complete  deafness ;  in  others  a  con- 
stant ringing  in  the  ears  is  complained  of  from  an  early  period  of  the 
attack. 

An  exalted  sensibility  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  very  ge- 
nerally present.  The  patient  winfts  upon  the  slightest  touch,  even  of 
the  bed-clothing,  and  refuses  to  change  his  position,  from  the  pain  con- 
sequent upon  every  attempt  at  motion.  This  exalted  sensibility  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  is  often  manifested  only  towards  the  close  of  fatal 
cases.  Diminution  of  tactile  sensibility  and  confirmed  stupor,  when 
they  occur,  are  always  indications  of  imminent  danger. 

In  very  violent  cases,  petechise  occur  upon  the  extremities  and  over 
the  eyelids,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  attack.  An  exanthematous 
eruption,  also,  occasionally  makes  its  appearance. 

The  respiration  is  sometimes  irregular  and  laboured — a  difiiculty 
would  appear  to  be  experienced  in  some  cases  in  expanding  the  lungs 
— ^with  respiration  chiefly  through  the  nostrils.  Stertorous  respiration 
is  not  a  frequent  symptom. 

There  is  often  continued  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  insatiable 
thirst,  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  upon  pressure.  These  symp- 
toms are  entirely  independent  of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In 
two  eases  in  which  they  persisted  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the  close, 
Dr.  Mayne,  upon  examining  the  abdomen  after  death,  found  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and  other  organs,  without  any  appreciable  lesion. 

Constipation  and  suspended  secretions  are  common  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  coated  with  a  pale  ash, 
white,  or  yellowish  fur.  In  the  more  grave  and  malignant  forms  of 
the  disease,  it  has  been  observed  to  be  broad  and  flabby — sometimes  Bo 
enlarged  as  to  impede  articulation,  and  indented  around  its  edges  by 
28 
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pressing  upon  tKe  teeth.     An  increased  flow  of  saliva  is  commonly 
present. 

The  pnlse,  during  the  period  of  excitement,  is  nsnally  fall  and  fre- 
qnent-^from  120  to  140  in  a  minute — often,  howerer,  it  is  very  slow^^ 
sinking,  sometimes,  to  48  or  50  in  the  minute.  The  pnlse  has  been  ob- 
served to  vary  in  the  number  of  its  beats  at  different  periods  of  the  day. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  that 
presented  by  tiie  condition  of  the  musonlar  system.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck,  in  particular,  become  rigidly  contracted,  drawing  back  the 
head  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  firmly  fixing  it  in  tnit  position, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  move  it  forwards ;  neither  can  this  be 
done  by  the  attendants  with  the  employment  of  any  justifiable  degree 
of  force.  The  countenance,  at  the  same  time,  assumes  very  much  the 
tetanic  expression.  In  some  cases,  the  contraction  is  confined  to  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  of  one  or  boUi  sides ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  the 
extensors  that  are  principally  affected,  the  head  being  retained  perma- 
nent^ in  its  natural  erect  position.  ^  Rigidity  is  very  commonly  ob- 
served, also,  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  The  patient  loses  the 
power  of  moving  his  limbs  and  of  assuming  the  erect  posture.  In  some 
instances  there  is  a  quivering  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  faoe,  with 
tremors  of  the  hands,  and  embarrassment  of  the  movements  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  fiexors  of  the  limbe,  with  a 
disposition  to  a  constant  movement  of  the  legs  from  side  to  side,  alter- 
nately. In  some  epidemics,  rigidity  of  all  the  spinal  muscles  was  a 
common  symptom — occasionally,  the  whole  spine,  from  the  occiput  to 
the  sacrum,  being  bent  forcibly  backwards,  like  a  well-strung  bow,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  patient  from  lyin^at  upon  his  back.  Contraction  of 
the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  is  often  present. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  of  prehension,  it  being  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  patient  can  take  and  drink  water  from  any  vessel 
without  assistance.  In  some  cases  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  mus- 
clee  are  produced  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  move  or  seise  any 
thing,  as  if  he^were  under  the  influence  of  strychnia.  In  others,  vio- 
lent convulsions  are  induced  the  moment  the  inferior  extremities  are 
raised  up,  or  merely  touched.  There  is  great  irregularity  as  to  the 
pemod  when  the  tetanic  symptoms  occur.  They  may  set  in  as  early  as 
the  first  day  of  the  attack,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  although  it  is  generally  marked  by  pain 
in  the  head  more  or  less  intense,  rachialgia,  heat  of  the  scalp,  conges- 
tion of  the  conjunctivae,  some  degree  of  intolerance  of  light  and  noise, 
exalted  sensibility  of  the  cutaneous  surface  generally,  tendency  to  coma, 
and  a  tetanic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps  extre- 
mities, may,  nevertheless,  in  many  instances  present  no  symptoms  of 
so  decided  a  character  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  serious 
disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  until  the  laboured  pulse,  the 
dilated  pupil,  the  profound  coma,  or  the  severe  spasmodic  or  convul- 
sive attacks  indicate  but  too  plainly  the  near  approach  of  death.  In 
other  cases,  again,  and  those  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  symptoms 
of  a  most  formidable  character  may  present  themselves  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  disease.     Thus,  the  patient  may  be  attacked  at  once  with 
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violent  paroxjims  of  general  convulgions,  requiring  mannal  restraint 
to  proteot  him  from  injury;  or,  he  may  suddenly,  without  any  striking 
premonitory  symptoms,  sink  into  a  state  of  coma  almost  apoplectic  in 
Its  character,  or,  into  a  half-unconscious  condition,  with  constant  moan- 
ins  or  plaintive  cries,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Intermbsions  of  a  periodic  character  are  not  uncommon  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  So  complete  are  these,  in  some  cases,  as  to  lead  to  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  recovery  of  the  patient,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  shown 
by  the  return  of  the  symptoms,  in  perhaps  an  aggravated  degree,  on 
the  following  day. 

When  death  is  not  early  induced  by  the  violence  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  sinks,  more  or  less  rapidly,  into  a  state  of  profound  coma,  his 
poise  becomes  slow  and  labouring,  his  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition 
entirely  fail,  his  tongue  becomes  dry,  and,  together  with  his  lips,  en- 
erosted  with  dark  sordes;  his  stools  are  passed  involuntarily,  while  his 
bladder  becomes  distended  with  urine,  or  allows  it  constantly  to  dribble 
away:  death  finally  closes  the  scene,  often  preceded  by  paralysis  of 
one  aide  of  the  body,  or  of  one  or  other  extremity.  In  his  account  of 
the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  that  occurred  in  the  State 
of  New  York  during  the  year  1857,  Br.  Squire  describes  five  modes 
in  whiefa  the  disease  may  terminate. 

lo  the  first  place  it  may  be  ^'nipped  in  the  bud;'*  in  which  case  the 
patient  speedily  recovers,  without  experiencing  the  first  chill;  2dly, 
death  may  take  place  during  the  cold  stage,  previously  to  reaction ; 
Sdly,  the  patient  may  die  during  the  hot  stage,  which  often  lasts  seve- 
ral days ;  4thly,  he  may  survive  the  stage  of  febrile  reaction,  and  die 
eveatually  from  the  effects  of  effusion ;  and,  5thly,  he  may  outlive  the 
entire  course  of  the  disease,  and  regain,  finally,  either  perfect  or  par- 
tial health  of  mind  and  body.  {Trans.  Med.  Soc.  State  of  New  Yorlc^ 
1858.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  Death  may  occur 
wiihin  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  gene- 
rality of  cases  terminate  about  the  fourth  day,  some,  however,  are  pro- 
tracted to  over  fourteen,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  days.  Convalescence 
is  usually  slow  and  lingering.  Even  after  an  apparently  perfect  re- 
covery, secondary  diseases  are  apt  to  occur,  and  sooner  or  later  de- 
stroy the  patient.  Dr.  Squire  presents  the  details  of  forty-three  fatal 
cases,  observed  by  him  in  New  York  State,  during  the  year  1857.  Of 
these  forty-three  cases,  in  12  death  took  place  within  from  2  to  12  hours 
from  the  onset  of  the  disease;  in  one^  within  16  hours;  in  5,  within 
24  hours;  in  18,  within  from  1  to  5  days;  in  3,  within  from  5  to  10 
days;  in  2  the  disease  continued  for  8  weeks  before  death  occurred; 
in  1,4  months,  and  in  another,  10  months.  {Trana.  Med.  Soc.  State 
of  New  York,  1858.) 

The  diagnosis  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  somewhat  obscure. 
There  is  no  symptom  or  series  of  symptoms  which  can  be  considered 
as  strictly  pathognomonic.  The  disease  is  in  general  characterized 
by  acute  and  fixed  pain  of  the  head,  rachialgia,  aversion  from  light, 
injection  of  the  conjunctivae,  increased  sensibility  of  the  surface, 
acute  cries,  low,  muttering  delirium  or  coma,  pain,  and  stiffness  of  the 
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posterior-cervical  muscles,  with  permanent  retraction  of  the  head,  often 
rigidity  of  the  large  extensors  of  the  spine,  spasmodic  tremors  or 
twitchmgs  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  face,  and  tetanic  convul- 
sions of  the  limbs.  When  a  disease,  marked  by  several  or  all  of  the 
above  symptoms,  occurs,  especially  as  an  epidemic,  we  may  pretty  eon- 
fidently  pronounce  it  to  be  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

The  prognosis  is  for  the  most  part  unfavourable^sporadic  cases,  it 
is  true,  frequently  do  well  under  an  appropriate  treatment,  bat  in  its 
epidemic  form,  it  has  been  found  to  terminate  fatally  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases.  When  the  attack  commences  with  sreat  prostration, 
coma,  and  general  symptoms  of  collapse,  death  often  ensues  very 
speedily  without  the  occurrence  of  reaction.  Few  oases  recover  after 
severe  tetanic  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  Irregularity  of  res- 
piration, difficulty  of  swallowing,  great  enlargement  of  the  tongue,  ex- 
tensive  petechise,  violent  general  convulsions,  and  deep  persistent  coma, 
are  all  unfavourable  symptoms. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  occurrence  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  as  an  epidemic,  that  the  disease  has  of  late  years  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physicians.  These  epidemic  visitations  are 
occasionally  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  while,  at  other  times,  as 
was  the  case  in  France,  between  the  years  1887  and  1842,  thev  spread 
successively  over  extensive  regions.  Their  occurrence  would  mppear 
to  be  altogether  independent  of  any  morbific  agency  referrible  to  pe- 
culiarities of  climate,  season,  or  locality.  Age,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
sex,  would  appear  to  rank  as  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  agent  by  which  it  is  produced. 
Its  subjects,  wherever  it  has  occurred,  have  been  young  persons,  gene- 
rally of  the  male  sex.  In  Ireland,  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  those  almost  exclusively  attacked.  In  Gioraltar,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  occurred  in  males  between  two  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  In  Tennessee,  its  principal  victims  were  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years.  In  Missouri,  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years.  In  San  Augustine,  Texas,  the  patients  were  generally  under 
fifteen  years:  in  but  two  or  three  instances  did  the  disease  attack  those 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  a  female.  Of 
the  43  cases  given  by  Dr.  Squire,  in  his  account  of  the  New  York  epi- 
demic, 31  were  in  males  and  12  in  females.  Twenty-seven  of  the  patients 
were  under  14  years  of  age;  9  between  14  and  25,  and  7  over  25  years. 
In  Alabama,  however,  the  majority  of  those  attacked — over  50  per  cent. 
— were  beyond  twenty  years  of  age.  Fifty-four  per  cent,  were  males. 
In  Texas  there  was  not  an  instance  of  the  disease  occurring  among  the 
negroes,  who  were  probably  more  exposed  to  morbific  agencies  than  the 
whites.  In  France,  the  disease  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  among  the 
young  conscripts  who  had  lately  joined  their  regiments.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  disease  is  communicable  by  contagion  or 
infection,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  would  appear  very  satisfac- 
torily to  establish  its  non-contagious  character. 

The  lesions  detected  after  death  from  epidemic  meningitis  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges.  The  pia  mater  is 
deeply  injected  with  blood,  and  the  large  vessels  and  sinuses  are  re- 
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markably  turgid.  The  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  generally 
dry  and  clammy,  and  in  several  places  the  membrane  is  slightly 
opaque.  Lymph  and  other  inflammatory  effusion  is  seldom  met  with 
within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  but,  between  the  latter  membrane 
and  the  pia  mater  there  is,  in  many  cases,  more  or  less  serosity,  either 
lactescent  or  turbid,  yellowish,*'ana  often  semi-gelatinous.  In  others, 
there  is  met  with,  disseminated  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  drops, 
varying  in  size,  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  purulent  appearance.  More 
generally,  patches  or  bands  of  a  consistent  substance,  of  a  yellowish 
or  ereenish  colour,  resembling  concrete  pus,  exist  beneath  the  arach< 
noid,  on  the  upper  and  lateral-  portions  of  the  hemispheres,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  space  corresponding  to  the  circle 
of  Willis;  many  of  the  cerebral  nerves  being,  at  their  origin,  im- 
bedded in  it.  The  effusion  is  spread  over  the  anfractuosities,  which  it 
rarely  penetrates.  In  the  spinal  cavity,  this  puriform  matter  extends, 
in  bands,  along  the  anterior  or  posterior  face  of  the  medulla,  and,  in 
some  instances,  entirely  envelops  it,  and  extends  often,  to  the  lowest 
extremity  of  the  cauda  equina;  investing  each  of  the  spinal  nerves  at 
its  scarce.  In  some  cases,  true  purulent  collections  are  present.  As 
in  the  cranium,  so  also  in  the  vertebral  canal,  these  morbid  deposits 
are  conflned  to  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  usually  free  from  any  decided  lesion.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  been  found 
implicated.  In  some,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  contained  inflamma- 
tory eflbsions,  and  the  choroid  plexus  appeared  unusually  vascular; 
in  others,  more  or  less  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row was  found  in  a  state  of  softening;  in  others,  again,  sero-purulent 
effusion  was  detected  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  theca  vcrte- 
bralis;  but,  in  every  instance,  the  serous  membrane  was  the  part  es- 
sentially diseased.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  fatal  cases,  in  which 
great  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions  was  manifested,  after  death, 
the  substance  of  the  brain  was  found  to  be  either  not  at  all  or  only 
slightly  affected.  Dr.  Ames,  however,  in  all  the  cases  examined  by 
him,  found,  on  catting  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  besides  the  red 
points  commonly  present  in  cases  of  congestion  and  inflammation,  an 
infinite  number  of  red  vessels,  containing  sometimes  fluid,  and  at  others 
coagulated  blood.  These  were  seen,  likewise,  upon  removing  the 
membranes,  ramifying  over  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  floors  and 
walla  of  the  ventricles,  as  well  as  on  sections  of  those  parts.  The 
gray  and  white  matter  had  a  pink  colour,  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  vessels  that  were  separately  visible.  Of  these  alterations,  the  cere- 
bellum partook,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  case.  Still  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  when  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  is  found 
affected  it  is  only  secondarily — the  disease  having  been  propagated  to 
the  substance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  from  its  meningeal  investments. 
In  all  cases  in  which  pus  was  detected  on  the  spinal  medulla,  it  ex- 
isted, also,  in  the  brain ;  occasionally,  however,  it  was  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  latter.  M.  Tourdes  hence  infers,  that  the  inflammation 
commences  invariably  in  the  encephalon,  and  extends  from  thence  to 
the  spinal  marrow. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  suppuration  may  occur  in  oases  of  epide- 
mic meningitis  is  somewhat  surprising ;  M.  Leonard,  of  Toulon,  reports 
an  instance  in  which  the  disease  ran  its  course  to  suppuration  in  fif- 
teen hours,  and  cases  are  recorded  hj  M.  Broussais  (Hi$t.  des  Meningi- 
tes  CerebrO'Spinales)  in  which  suppuration  occurred  in  thirty-six  and 
forty-eight  hours. 

Slight  redness  of  different  portions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  occasionally  met  with,  in  the  form  of  patches,  arborisa- 
tions, or  dots.  In  some  instances,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fol- 
licles, in  others  reddening,  thickening  or  softening,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  ileum 
are  present.  Dr.  Ames,  who  describes  this  latter  lesion,  mentions  also 
four  autopsies  in  which  were  found  enlargement,  and  in  one  case 
ulceration,  of  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ileum,  with  enlargement,  reddening,  and  in  one  case,  softening 
of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

These  lesions  of  the  digestire  organs  have  seldom  been  obeerred 
excepting  in  patients  who  survived  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack, 
and,  consequently,  can  be  viewed  only  as  the  result  of  an  accidental 
or  secondary  afiection. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  epidemic  meningitis,  M. 
Faure-Villars  found  in  the  post-mortem  examinations  made  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  1889,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  almost  entirely  empty, 
while  those  of  the  right  side  were  filled  with  large  fibrinous  coagula, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  some  consistence.  The  same  thing  was  ob- 
served by  the  physicians  in  other  parts  of  France,  especially  in  eases 
in  which  the  blood  drawn  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient  was  buffy, 
and  contained  but  little  serosity.  In  four  analyses  of  the  blood,  pro- 
cured in  two  cases  at  the  first  venesection,  in  one  at  the  second  and 
in  another  at  the  third,  M.  Tourdes  states,  that  the  principal  alteration 
detected  was  an  increase  of  the  globules  and  of  the  fibrine,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  former.  Dr.  Ames  found  the  blood  drawn  from  the  arm, 
and  by  cups,  to  form  large,  loose  coagula,  in  which  all  the  red  glo- 
bules were  rarely  included.  The  serum  separated  slowly,  and  in  small 
quantity.  The  colour  was  generally  bright — in  a  few  cases  approach- 
ing to  that  of  arterial  blood.  Of  thirty  cases,  it  was  buffed  only  in 
four.     It  presented  an  excess  of  fibrine. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  but  little 
can  be  said  of  a  very  positive  or  satisfactory  character,  ^he  rapid 
march  of  the  disease  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  allows  but  a  short 
interval  for  the  application  of  appropriate  remedies.  At  the  height  of 
the  epidemic,  especially  in  cases  where  the  attack  commences  with 
symptoms  of  extreme  violence,  or  in  which  a  state  of  extreme  collapse 
is  present  from  the  very  onset,  the  most  judicious  and  best  directed 
treatment  will  very  generally  fail  to  arrest  a  fatal  termination. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when  symptoms  of  prostration 
and  of  deep  stupor  are  absent,  as  well  as  during  the  early  period  of 
the  stage  of  excitement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  direct  depletion.  The  amount  of  blood  to  be  drawn  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  effect  pro- 
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daoed.  If  •  weak  palse  rise,  or  a  strong  one  retain  its  character  during 
the  Sow  of  bloody  this  may  be  allowed  to  continue ;  bat  if  the  pulse  be- 
oomea  weak»  ^a  moisture  breaks  out  upon  the  surface,  and  the  face  be- 
oomee  pallid,  indicating  approaching  syncope,  the  flow  of  blood  should 
be  instantly  arrested,  even  though  we  may  find  it  necessary,  from  the 
rittng  of  the  pube,  and  the  renewed  flushing  of  the  face,  to  re-open  the 
▼ein  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  extent  of  our  bleeding  should  never 
be  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  restlessness  and  delirium  with  which 
the  patient  may  be  afiected:  these  states  of  violent  nervous  erethism 
quickly  exhaust  the  powers  of  life,  and  when  present,  a  too  copious 
venesection  would  be  liable  to  induce  a  sudden  and  speedily  fatal 
collapse. 

fiubsequent  to  general  bleeding,  cups  should  be  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  along  the  spine,  and  leeches  to  the  temples  and  neck, 
and  behind  the  ears,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  so  long  as  any 
indicatioE  for  direct  depletion  remains. 

After  the  first  bleeding  an  active  mercurial  purgative  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  cold  applied  to  the  shaved  scalp,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
half  filled  with  powdered  ice,  or  cloths  wet  with  iced  water,  or  iced  water 
and  vinegar.  At  the  same  time  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  immersed 
in  hoi  water,  followed  by  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  ankles. 

In  conjunction  with  direct  depletion  by  the  lancet,  active  purgation 
cannot  fail  to  prove  an  important  remedy,  by  producing  a  determina- 
tion from  the  diseased  organs.  There  will  scarcely  be  met  with  a  case 
in  which  the  presence  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation  will  contra-indi- 
cate  ita  employment. 

Tartar  emetic  in  divided  doses,  combined  with  some  one  of  the  saline 
diaphcMretics,  will  no  doubt  prove  beneficial  in  the  early  period  of  the 
stage  of  excitement.  In  the  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Vicksburgh, 
Miss.,  Dr.  Hicks  gave  it,  in  combination  with  camphor,  in  the  following 
prescription,  and,  as  he  states,  with  the  best  effects: — R.  Antimon. 
tart.  gr.  ij.,  Fulv.  camphor.  5ij*9  Mucilag.  g.  acacisD,  S^*  Mix.  Dose, 
a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

After  direct  depletion  has  been  carried  as  far  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  judged  advisable,  especially  if  the  patient  falls 
mto  a  state  of  coma,  with  feeble  pulse  and  deficient  reaction,  sinapisms 
or  blisters  along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine  will  often  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage. Blisters  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine  very  generally  had 
the  effect,  Dr.  Ames  informs  us,  of  removing  or  greatly  relieving  the 
cephalalgia,  even  when  bleeding  had  failed  to  do  so.  The  relief  afforded 
by  them  in  the  malignant  forms  of  the  disease  is,  we  are  informed,  very 
decided.  Blisters  to  the  scalp  have  been  advised ;  we  much  doubt, 
however,  the  propriety  of  their  application  to  this  part. 

When  the  attack  commences  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  or  when  a 
state  of  collapse  ensues  after  a  short  and  imperfect  reaction,  the  most 
powerful  excitants — mustard,  ammonia,  or  turpentine — aided  by  heat 
and  friction,  should,  without  delay,  be  applied  externally  along  the 
spine  and  to  the  extremities,  and  perseveringly  continued,  at  short  in- 
tervals, until  the  torpid  sensibility  is  aroused.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
such  caaea,  the  actual  cautery,  as  employed  by  M.  Rollet,  will  be  found 
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of  advantage.  This  gentleman  passes  the  iron,  at  a  white  heat,  six, 
eighty  or  more  times,  upon  as  many  different  points,  along  eaoh  side  of 
the  spinal  processes.  He  states  that,  in  the  worst  oases,  the  first  ap* 
plication  of  the  actual  cantery  does  not  elicit  from  the  patient  any  in- 
dication of  sensibility;  it  is  only  at  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  ap- 
plication that  a  slight  muscular  movement  proves  that  pain  is  expe- 
rienced. Some  patients  utter  cries  during  the  last  applications,  but 
immediately  relapse  again  into  a  comatose  condition. 

Should  we  succeed  in  establishing  permanent  reaction,  the  patient 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the  reaction  transcend  the  proper 
grade,  resort  should  be  immediately  had  to  general  and  local  blood- 
letting, to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient ;  at  the  same  time,  cold  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  head,  and  the  other  means  of  keeping 
down  excessive  reaction  employed. 

The  earlv  and  free  exhibition  of  mercury,  both  by  the  skin  and 
mouth,  witn  the  view  of  producing  prompdy  its  specific  action,  is 
favourably  spoken  of  by  several  of  the  American  writers  on  the  disease. 
Dr.  Ames,  of  Alabama,  considers  it  a  more  efficient  remedy  than  blood- 
letting, as  well  in  the  promptness  as  in  the  permanence  of  its  beneficial 
effects.  The  French  physicians  condemn  mercurial  frictions ;  more, 
however,  we  suspect,  from  theoretical  views,  than  from  any  actual 
experience  of  their  bad  effects.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  many 
cases,  mercury,  even  when  its  specific  effects  have  been  induced  early 
in  the  attack,  has  failed  to  exert  any  perceptible  influence  in  retarding 
the  fatal  march  of  the  disease.  The  same  is  true,  however,  in  reference 
to  every  other  remedy  that  has  been  resorted  to. 

Subsequent  to  the  employment  of  venesection  and  the  other  anti* 
phlogistic  remedies,  the  administration  of  opium  has  been  recommended 
by  several  of  the  French  physicians.  Forget  commenced  its  use  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  seventh  days  of  the  disease,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
containing  half  a  grain  of  opium  as  a  dose  for  an  adult.  This  he  found 
to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  head,  and  to  calm  the  delirium  and  muscular 
spasms.  M.  Ghaufard  states  that  the  early  employment  of  the  most 
energetic  antiphlogistic  means  failed  in  his  hands  to  cure  the  disease, 
but  he  found  it  to  be  promptly  arrested  by  opium  given  in  large  doses: 
in  many  cases  it  was  advantageously  combined  with  quinine.  It  is 
stated  that  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  only  one  case  wss  cured  out 
of  thirty,  but  subsequently  the  disease  was  even  less  fatal  than  in  its 
sporadic  form.  M.  Tourdes  admits  the  inefficacy  of  the  usual  an- 
tiphlogistic remedies,  but  cannot  agree  with  all  M.  Ghaufard  has  as- 
serted in  favour  of  the  curative  effects  of  opium.  Dr.  Ames,  of  Ala- 
bama, does  not  consider  opium  as  generally  a  safe  remedy  in  the  more 
violent  inflammatory  cases,  or  as  beneficial  in  the  congestive  malignant 
cases.  In  other  forms  of  the  disease,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  safe  and 
very  valuable  remedy.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Roberts,  that  at  St. 
Augustine,  Texas,  opium  and  morphia  were  tried  in  a  few  cases,  but 
without  any  good  result ;  they  appeared  rather  to  increase  the  stupor, 
without  relieving  the  pain  and  restlessness.  The  water  of  the  cherry 
Jaurel  and  of  valerian,  combined  with  mucilage,  were  employed  by  some 
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of  the  French  practitioners  with  a  view  to  their  sedative  operation, 
sabsequent  to  antiphlogistics  and  revnlsives.  The  distilled  water  of 
bitter  almonds  is  preferred  by  M.  Maiihe,  as  furnishing  more  definite 
proportions  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

By  certain  of  the  French  army  physicians  quinine  is  recommended 
as  a  moat  eflScacious  remedy  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  by  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  it  is  denounced  as  positively  injurious.  Dr. 
Ames  employed  it  frequently  in  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
sometimes  with  partial  success.  He  found  it  occasionally  to  arrest  the 
paroxysms  when  the  disease  was  attended  by  fever  of  a  regular  remit- 
tent character.  In  other  forms  of  the  disease,  if  not  absolutely  in- 
jurious, its  effects  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  a  continuance  in  its 
use.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  account  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in 
eentrai  and  western  New  York,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1857, 
remarks  that,  in  Elmira  and  Watertown,  quinine  was  given  with  de- 
cided benefit.  Speaking  of  the  same  epidemic,  Dr.  Kendall  says,  that 
there  often  occurred  a  lull  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  when  the  administration  of  quinine  in  full  doses  was  sometimes 
productive  of  a  sudorific  and  anodyne  effect,  and  proved  then  a  valu- 
able remedy;  and  that  still  later  in  the  disease,  in  smaller  doses,  it 
was  also  of  some  value  as  a  tonic.  It  exerted  little  or  no  influence, 
however,  over  the  course  of  tho  disease.  {Tram.  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1868.) 

Dr.  Ames  speaks  highly  of  the  effects  of  potass  in  this  disease.  It 
was  given  to  children  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains,  every  two 
hours.  He  states  that  no  case  proved  fatal,  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 
in  which  the  potass  was  freely  and  continuously  employed.  Under  the 
use  of  the  remedy,  in  many  cases  unattended  with  true  febrile  symptoms, 
the  cephalalgia  was  speedily  and  permanently  relieved,  and  in  others, 
its  use  was  followed  by  a  prompt  reduction  of  arterial  excitement,  de- 
lirium, and  the  intense  pain  of  the  head. 

Ethereal  inspiration,  it  is  said,  was  practised,  with  the  best  effects, 
by  M.  Basseron,  pbysician-in-chief  to  the  Military  Hospital  of  Musta- 
pha,  in  Algeria. 

During  the  period  of  excitement,  cooling  drinks  should  be  allowed, 
and  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  diet  enjoined.  Absolute  rest  and  quiet, 
with  the  seclusion  of  light,  as  far  as  these  are  consistent  with  due  ven- 
tilation, are  all-important.  In  the  comatose  cases,  and  during  the  stage 
of  coUanse,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  bladder. 

Convalescence  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  usually 
protracted,  and  relapses  are  liable  to  occur  from  slight  errors  in  diet 
and  regimen,  hence  the  greatest  watchfulness  is  to  be  observed  until 
the  general  health  and  strength  of  the  patient  are  fully  re-established. 

Dr.  Hicks  found  the  annexed  prescription  to  act  as  a  most  admirable 
tonic,  after  the  violence  of  the  disease  had  been  subdued,  for  relieving 
the  inertia  of  the  nervous  system  that  remained  in  every  instance  in 
which  recovery  took  place:  R.  lod.  ferri,  9j. ;  iod.  potass.  Sij. ;  iodini, 
gr.  viij. ;  syr.  sarsaparil.  5iv.  Mix.  To  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses, 
every  four  hours,  in  a  little  water. 
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6.— Subacute  Mening^itli. 

TUBIROULAK  XEHUiaiTIS — AOUTB  HTDBO0BPHALU8 — PEOPBT  Off  TBI  BSAIX. 

Subacute  meningitis,  particularly  with  tubercular  deposition,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  frequent  form  of  cerebral  inflammation  occurriog  during 
childhood.  It  is  that  to  which  the  term  hydrocephalus  is  now  most 
generally  applied  by  medical  writers.  By  many,  howeyer,  all  the 
forms  of  meningeal  inflammiUion,  without  distinction,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  hydrocephalus.  Thus,  the  more  intense  form  of  acute  me- 
ningitis terminating  speedily  in  effusion,  constitutes  the  rapid  hj^dro* 
cephalus  of  Gheyne;  the  ataxic  of  Guersent;  the  tumuUuoui  or  Ajr* 
peracute  of  Monro  and  65lis ;  and  the  inflamnuUofy  of  Brachet  and 
HopfenffSrtner;  while  the  subacute  form  of  meningitis  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Obey  no  as  the  slow  or  gradual  hydrocephalus;  by  Hall  as 
the  strumous;  and  by  Brachet  and  HopfengSrtner  as  the  nervouM. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  subdivisions,  the  pathology  of  that  form 
of  meningitis  to  which  the  term  hydrocephalus  is  i»ually  applied,  was 
not,  until  recently,  accurately  made  out.  The  error  has  been  in  re- 
garding serous  effusion  within  the  cranium  as  an  essential  character  of 
the  disease,  upon  which  its  distinguishing  phenomena  are  mainly  de- 
pendent, when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  mere  consequence,  and  often  is  either 
entirely  absent,  or  takes  place  to  so  slight  an  extent,  as  to  be  capable 
of  producing,  of  itself,  little  or  no  effect. 

Laennec  was  among  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  frequent  presence 
of  tuberculous  formations  upon  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane, 
and  more  rarely  within  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  in  cases 
of  meningeal  inflammation :  these  were  viewed,  however,  by  most  sub- 
sequent writers,  as  an  occasional  complication  of  the  disease,  and,  by 
Guersent,  Dance,  and  a  few  others,  as  a  distinct  variety  of  meningitis. 
It  was  not  until  more  accurate  researches  had  established  the  fact,  that 
the  very  general  and  intimate  connexion  between  tuberculous  deposits 
upon  the  membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  most 
frequent  form  of  subacute  meningitis  in  children,  commonly  described 
as  hydrocephalus,  was  recognised. 

Subacute  meningitis  occurs  chiefly  in  delicate,  scrofulous  children, 
especially  in  those  distinguished  by  great  irritability  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  with  large  heads  and  precocity  of  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. 

Among  its  earliest  symptoms,  is  a  marked  change  in  the  disposition 
and  deportment  of  the  child.  He  becomes  listless,  and  inactive,  peevish, 
fretful,  and  restless,  with  a  vacant,  abstracted  air,  and  look ;  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  objects  which  before  most  attracted  his  attention,  and  is 
with  difficulty  soothed  and  diverted.  He  is  unusually  wakeful,  or  if 
he  falls  into  a  doze,  this  is  broken  by  repeated  starts  and  cries.  The 
external  senses  become  morbidly  acute ;  the  child  starts  and  cries  at 
the  slightest  nois^;  is  averse  to  being  touched  or  handled,  and  impa- 
tiently withdraws  his  eyes,  when  they  are  accidentally  directed  to- 
wards the  light ;  even  in  the  ordinary  light  of  his  chamber,  the  eye- 
lids are  often  but  half  unclosed,  and  the  brows  drawn  down,  giving 
to  the  countenance  a  kind  of  habitual  frown.     The  pupils  are  most 
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gftnerally  oontraeted,  and  ocoaaionally  there  is  an  injeeted  state  of  the 
coDJnncliva.  Strabismus,  or  a  roUiDg  of  the  eyes  upwards  and  out- 
wardSf  is  sometiBes  observed. 

•  When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  give  an  aeeount  of  his  sensations, 
he  complains  of  frequent,  often  continued,  headache,  while  the  younger 
infant  will  carry  its  hand  repeatedly  to  the  head,  or  roll  the  latter 
from  side  to  side  upon  the  pillow  or  nurse's  lap.  Frequent  twitchings 
of  the  muscles  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  in  some  oases  a  rigid  ex- 
tension of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  or  more  frequently  a  clench- 
ing of  tho  hand,  with  the  thumb  bent  firmly  upon  the  palm,  or  a 
drawing  of  the  head  back,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
In  other  cases,  the  patient  exhibits  a  state  of  apathy  and  inertness. 
He  is  constantly  dull  and  listless,  and  frequently  moans,  gapes,  or 
righs,  and  when  aroused  is  fretful  and  morose.  His  sleep  is  disturbed 
and  broken.  The  countenance  is  habitually  pale  and  sunken,  though 
often  marked  with  transient  flushes.  If  the  child  is  able  to  walk,  his 
gait  is  feeble  and  staggering,  and,  according  to  65lis,  he  is  frequently 
obseryed  in  advancing,  to  raise  the  foot,  as  if  stepping  over  some  ob- 
ject. Headache  is  occasionally  present ;  more  generally,  however,  the 
•patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  over  the  forehead,  or  of  gid- 
diness. In  some  cases,  with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  morbid  acute- 
ness  of  the  external  senses,  or,  on  the  contrary,  there  may  exist  more 
or  less  obtuseness  of  sensation. 

In  most  cases,  there  is  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  especially 
towards  evening.  The  skin  is  dry,  but  not  much  increased  in  tempe- 
rature; the  pulse  and  respiration  are  accelerated,  but  often  variable; 
the  lips  are  dry  and  often  cracked;  and  the  child  frequently  picks  or 
rubs  the  nose  and  mouth.  There  is  usually  increased  thirst  and  loss 
of  appetite,  though  occasionally  the  appetite  is  voracious  or  capri- 
cious. The  tongue  presents  upon  its  surface  a  coating  of  whitish  or 
yellow  mucus,  and  is  often  red  at  its  edges  and  apex;  the  breath  hns 
a  sickly  offensive  odour.  The  bowels  are  in  some  eases  obstinately 
oestive,  and  in  others  are  affected  with  diarrhoea,  the  discharges  being 
composed  of  a  sour,  frothy  mucus,  of  either  a  green,  almost  black,  or 
of  a  pale  colour.  There  is  frequently  more  or  less  tension  of  the  ab- 
domen, with  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  upon  pressure. 

The  attack  is  most  generally  preceded  for  some  length  of  time,  va- 
rying in  different  cases,,  by  most  or  all  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
just  detailed. 

The  disease  very  generally  commences  with  an  increase  of  the  rest- 
lessness and  irritability  of  temper.  Although  tho  face  is  usually  pale, 
there  is  often  an  occasional  flush  of  one  or  both  cheeks.  There  is 
more  or  less  increased  heat  of  the  scalp,  with  transient,  acute  shoot- 
isg  pains  of  the  head,  and  often  acute  transient  pains  of  the  abdomen. 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  usually  dry,  and  somewhat  above  the  na- 
tural temperature;  the  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,  and  tense,  but  seldom 
full.  The  tongue  may  be  either  perfectly  clean  and  slightly  red- 
dened, or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  whitish  mucus,  with  increased 
redness  about  its  point  and  edges.  When,  however,  the  disease  of 
the  brain  is  attended  with  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  inflammation, 
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the  tongne  generally  becomes,  at  an  early  period,  loaded  with  a  dark 
brown  inernstation  of  some  thickness,  which,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
disease,  becomes  black,  dry,  and  rough.  The  appetite  is  occasionally 
unimpaired ;  at  other  times  it  is  voracious ;  but,  most  generally,  it  is 
destroyed.  The  bowels  are  usually  costive  or  torpid;  but  when  gas- 
tro-intestinal  disease  is  present,  they  are  ordinarily  relaxed,  and  the 
discharges  are  unnatural  in  colour  and  consistence. 

The  pain  of  the  head  is,  in  general,  seated  in  the  forehead,  shooting 
backwards  towards  the  temples  and  vertex.  It  most  commonly  in- 
creases in  intensity  with  the  progress  of  the  disease:  it  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, continuous,  but  occasionally  remits,  and  then  exacerbates ; — the 
exacerbations  causing  the  patient  to  utter  a  peculiar  sharp,  auick  cry, 
which  has  been  considered  in  some  degree  diagnostic.  Tne  infant 
also  manifests  his  sufferings  by  carrying  his  hands  frequently  to  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  by  keeping  them  constantly  applied  to  the 
temples. 

The  stomach  is  very  generally  irritable,  the  patient  being  affected 
with  repeated  retching  or  vomiting,  particularly  on  rising  from  the 
recumbent  position.  This  symptom  is  seldom  absent.  In  some  cases 
the  pain  in  the  head  and  vomiting  alternate;  the  former  ceasing,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  occurs,  and  recurring  with  its  discontinuance.  In 
general,  the  abdomen  is  collapsed  or  flattened,  and  often  tender  upon 
pressure.  The  patient's  sleep  is  short,  imperfect,  broken  and  dis- 
turbed; he  tosses  his  hands  about;  rolls  his  head  constantly  from  side 
to  side;  frequently  grinds  his  teeth,  or  moans,  or  whines,  as  if  from 
suffering.  The  respiration  is  quick  and  irregular,  and  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted by  deep,  prolonged  sighs,  which  occur  more  frequently  as 
the  disease  verges  towards  the  period  of  effusion. 

Delirium  is  occasionally  observed  towards  the  latter  period  of  the 
stage  of  inflammation;  it  id  generally,  however,  calm,  very  seldom 
violent  or  furious,  and  so  slight,  that  when  the  patient's  attention  is 
roused,  he  is  able,  ordinarily,  to  give  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  him.  After  an  indefinite  duration,  shorter  or  longer  in  diffe- 
rent cases,  the  delirium  becomes  more  frequent,  and  of  longer  conti- 
nuance; the  countenance  assumes  a  peculiar  expression  of  stupor  and 
surprise,  very  diflScult  to  describe,  but  very  characteristic.  There  is 
very  considerable  torpor  or  inertness  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
with  an  apparent  difficulty  of  directing  them  to  any  object;  so  that  the 
patient's  attention  can  scarcely  be  arrested,  or  he  be  induced  to  utter 
more  than  monosyllables,  in  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  The 
eyes  are  morbidly  sensible  to  light,  the  conjunctiva  is  injected,  and 
the  pupils  either  strongly  contracted,  or  alternately,  or  irregularly 
contracted  and  dilated.  During  sleep  the  eyeballs  are  generally 
turned  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as  completely  to  hide  the  cornea 
under  the  inner  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Strabismus  is  a  common 
symptom,  particularly  towards  the  period  when  deep  coma  and  para- 
lysis are  about  to  ensue. 

The  patient  soon  manifests  a  constant  disposition  to  drowsiness;  he 
becomes  inattentive  to  surrounding  objects;  and,  when  roused  from 
Lis  stupor,  soon  relapses  into  it  again.     The  pulse  decreases  in  fre- 
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qaenoy,  until  it  attains  its  natural  standard,  or  falls  below  it;  it  is, 
however,  readily  accelerated  by  any  slight  exertion,  as  by  raising  the 
patient  to  a  sitting  position,  or  from  the  bed ;  the  increased  rapidity 
ceasing  almost  immediately  upon  his  resuming  the  horizontal  posture ; 
the  pulse  is  also  irregular,  and  of  unequal  force.  The  sensibility  of 
the  system  is  diminished;  the  eyes  are  dull,  heavy,  and  vacant;  the 
countenance  pale  and  sunken,  and  in  a  few  cases  oedematous.  The 
nose  is  dry,  and  the  lips  pale,  dry,  and  cracked;  and  the  countenance 
acquires  a  peculiar  vacant,  stupid  look,  which  has  been  considered  by 
G5li8  as  pathognomonic.  % 

M.  Trousseau  mentions  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  tubercular  menin- 

S'tis,  the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  red  line  remaining  upon  the 
in  of  the  forehead  or  of  the  abdomen,  after  drawing  the  finger 
across  it.  In  a  female  patient  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
who  died  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  this  sign  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Slade  of  Boston.  Dr.  Parks  of  Boston  also  observed  it  very  dis- 
tinctly on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  {Am^r.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum*  1853-55.) 

Dr.  Baines  of  London,  has  also  observed  this  tache  meningitiquey 
as  Trousseau  has  named  it.  Though  most  commonly  seen  in  patients 
suffering  from  hydrocephalus,  it  is  present  also  in  other  cases,  as  in  acute 
cerebral  congestion,  acute  pneumonia  of  children,  and  in  the  head 
symptoms  dependent  upon  the  irritation  of  teething  or  of  worms.  What 
is  of  some  practical  value  is  the  fact  of  its  absence  in  cases  of  gastric 
and  remittent  fever  in  children,  where  the  most  urgent  and  promi- 
nent symptoms  are  referrible  to  the  head.  {London  Med,  TitneSy  1856.) 

Constant  drowsiness  is  the  most  common  and  distinctive  symptom 
of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease ;  as  it  increases,  the  patient  lies 
in  a  soporose  state,  with  half- closed  eyelids;  rousing,  however,  occa- 
sionally, and  uttering  an  imperfect  exclamation  or  a  wild  piercing  cry. 
The  drowsiness  is  finally  succeeded  by  a  state  of  complete  coma. 
Preceding  this,  very  generally,  paralysis  of  one  of  the  extremities, 
or  of  one  side  of  the  body  occurs.  Commonly,  a  tremulous  motion  of 
one  arm  is  observed,  with  the  fingers  firmly  bent  inwards,  and  the 
hand  upon  the  wrist;  the  power  of  motion  in  the  arm  and  leg  of  the 
same  side  is  gradually  lessened,  and  very  soon  complete  paraplegia 
ensues.  Not  unfrequently  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  oscillatory  motion,  or  is  continually  sawing  the  air. 
The  pupil  of  one  or  of  both  eyes  is  usually  now  permanently  dilated 
and  insensible  to  light,  and  strabismus,  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eyelids,  is  almost  invariably  present.  According  to  Dr.  Hennis 
Green,  a  temporary  but  firm  contraction  of  the  eyelid  often  occurs  at 
this  period,  which  for  a  time  prevents  us  from  exposing  the  eyeball. 

It  is  very  common,  towards  the  period  when  the  inflammatory  stage 
of  the  disease  terminates  by  effusion  in  the  brain,  for  a  sudden  amend- 
ment in  all  the  more  prominent  symptoms  to  occur;  the  patient,  in 
fact,  often  appears  to  be  quickly  verging  towards  convalescence ;  the 
deceitful  calm  is,  however,  of  short  duration ;  sooner  or  later,  a  pa- 
roxysm of  convulsions  supervenes,  or  the  patient  again  sinks  into  a 
state  of  fatal  coma,  followed,  more  or  less  quickly,  by  death.     Con- 
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valsive  movements  are  very  generally  observed  at  this  period,  if  they 
have  not  occurred  previously. 

The  pulse,  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  was  quick,  fre- 
quent and  tense,  when  stupor  oomes  on,  becomes  slow,  full,  and  irre- 
gular, or  even  intermittent ;  and  when  paralysis,  and  especially  con- 
vulsions supervene,  it  becomes  again  very  much  increased  in  frequency, 
and  not  uncommonly  small  and  corded. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  often  affeeted  with 
a  total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing ;  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  very 
generally  continues  unimpaired  up  to  the  last  moment.  The  patient 
will  occasionally  lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  and  suck  greedily,  even  when 
in  a  state  of  constant  stupor,  and  deprived  entirely  of  the  sense  of 
vision.  At  length  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  respiration  un- 
equal and  stertorous,  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker,  and  death  takes 
place,  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

The  disease  does  not  invariably  attack  in  the  same  gradual  manner, 
nor  is  it  always  preceded  by  the  train  of  symptoms  we  have  described. 
In  many  cases,  the  child,  after  a  few  days  of  languor  and  peevish- 
ness, is  seized  with  symptoms  of  a  decided  febrile  reaction,  attended 
with  pain  of  the  head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen ;  the  febrile  symptoms  being  marked  by  frequent,  irre- 
gular intermissions.  During  the  exacerbations,  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally affected  with  considerable  stupor,  marked  by  an  occasional  start- 
ing up,  and  screaming,  as  though  he  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  ap- 
parent alarm  and  agitation ;  vomiting  is  frequent,  and  often  excited 
by  a  mere  change  of  position ;  the  bowels  are  generally  obstinately 
costive,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  that  of  terror  and 
suffering,  or  of  dejection  and  intellectual  torpor. 

In  some  cases,  without  any  previous  manifestations  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  convulsions.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  in  such  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  evidence  of  impaired 
health  existing  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions;  as  a 
peevish  and  fretful,  or  impatient  temper:  deficient  or  variable  appe- 
tite; irregular  bowels;  tumid  abdomen;  foul  breath;  restless  and  dis- 
turbed sleep,  with  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  frequent  starting. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  great  diversity  in  the  mode  of  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  the  sub-acute  form  of  meningitis. 
The  order  of  the  symptoms  may  be  changed ;  some  may  be  absent,  or 
only  slightly  marked,  and  others  prominent  and  long  continued.  In 
some  cases,  the  only  symptoms  indicative  of  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease have  been  coma,  with  deep  sighing,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
pallor  of  the  countenance,  and  partial  paralysis ;  while  in  others  the 
disease,  according  to  Quin,  Bush,  Monro,  and  Eberle,  has  commenced, 
and  run  its  course,  with  scarcely  any  other  important  symptom  than 
drowsiness,  a  slight  febrile  excitement,  with  little  or  no  pain  of  the 
head,  but  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  the  urine  being  voided  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  with  difficulty. 

Equal  irregularity  marks  the  disease  in  regard  to  its  entire  duration, 
and  that  of  its  several  stages.  The  first  or  premonitory  stage  may 
exist  for  a  few  days,  or  many  weeks;  the  period  of  excitement,  from 
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a  few  boon  to  one  or  two  days,  or  even  longer;  that  of  oppression, 
from  four  or  fire  days,  to  two  weeks;  and  the  paralytic  stage,  from  an 
hoar  or  two,  to  ten  or  twelve  days*  The  disease  in  general,  however, 
nniB  a  protracted  course.  Rilliet  and  Barthes  have  never  known 
death  to  ooonr  before  the  seventh  day — most  commonly  it  occurred 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  day;  in  some  cases  the  patients 
lived  aixty  to  sixty-seven  days.  Of  117  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Green, 
81  died  before  the  seventh  day ;  49  before  the  fourteenth ;  81  before 
the  twentieth,  and  6  after  the  twentieth.  Of  30  cases  noted  by  Dr. 
West,  of  London,  the  average  duration  was  twenty  days  and  a  half. 
In  one,  death  took  place  in  five  days;  in  ten,  before  the  fourteenth 
day;  m  eleven,  during  the  third  week,  and  in  three,  during  the  fourth 
week* 

The  appearances  detected  after  death,  in  the  brains  of  those  who 
h^ve  fallen  victims  to  sub-acute  meningitis,  are  indications,  to  a  greater 
or  lees  extent,  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  principally  at  the 
basis  of  the  brain,  and  within  the  ventricles. 

The  arachnoid  membrane  is  often  dry,  thickened,  and  opaque;  the 
vessels  of  the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue  considerably  injected,  and 
its  meshes  filled  with  serum  of  a  whitish  colour,  or  mixed  with  lymph, 
and  oecasionaliy  with  pus.  The  pia  mater  is  often  greatly  injected, 
and,  in  some  cases,  more  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  than 
BataraL  Its  external  surface  is  almost  invariably  found  studded  with 
tubercles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head  to  that  of  a  pea; — 
they  are  generally  hard,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  gray  or  yellowish 
colour.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves  in  patches  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  extent,  but,  in  general,  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  between  the  convolu- 
tions, and  at  its  base. 

Aecording  to  the  observations  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  they  are  more 
frequent,  however,  upon  the  hemispheres  than  at  the  base.  When  they 
occur  in  patches  they  are  usually  surrounded  by  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion, either  acute  or  chronic. 

The  miliary  tubercles,  either  isolated  or  collected  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  irregular  mammelonated  mass,  enclosing  portions  of  the  pia 
mater,  more  or  less  changed,  occur,  comparatively  more  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres, 
than  at  the  base,  and  upon  the  left  hemisphere  than  upon  the  right. 
They  rarely  occupy  the  depressions  of  Sylvius.  As  they  become  de- 
veloped, they  are  surrounded  with  a  network  of  vessels,  and  subse- 
quently with  a  cyst  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  pia  mater. 

Tubercles  are  met  with,  also,  imbedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  where  they  are  often  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  redness,  generally 
connected  with  an  enlarged  vessel,  ramifying  from  the  pia  mater. 
{Bennett*)  More  rarely  they  are  detected  in  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  brain,  where  they  are  often  overlooked  in  consequence  of  their  pale, 
semi-transparent,  yellow  tint. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  is  occasionally  injected, 
opaque,  or  covered  with  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  or  with  nu- 
merous white  flocculi,  which  become  very  apparent  when  the  mem- 
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brane  is  immersed  in  water.  It  is  often  easily  separated  from  the 
cerebral  substance.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  flat- 
tened, apparently  from  ptessnre  against  the  skull.  A  case  is  related 
by  Golis,  in  which,  upon  opening  the  skull,  the  whole  brain  expanded, 
so  that  it  could  not  again  be  replaced  within  the  cranium. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions,  when  the  subarachnoid  tissue 
is  strongly  injected,  is  usually  of  a  pale  rose,  or  bright  red  colour,  from 
morbid  injection.  When  the  brain  is  cut  into,  very  frequently  the 
surface  of  the  incision  is  studded  with  numerous  bloody  points.  Some- 
times, however,  the  brain  is  paler  and  less  vascular  than  natural;^ — it 
occasionally  presents  an  appearance  as  though  its  substance  was  infil- 
trated with  serum.  The  plexus  choroides  is  very  often  injected^  thick- 
ened, or  covered  with  tubercles ;  sometimes  it  is  pale  and  discoloured, 
and  beset  with  small  hydatiform  cysts;  this  latter  appearance  has  also 
been  found  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

Traces  of  inflammation  in  the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain, 
or,  in  other  words,  increased  vascularity,  or  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  pseudo-membranous,  or  purulent  effusion,  are  by  no  means 
invariably  detected  in  cases  of  chronic  meningitis.  In  some  cases, 
the  substance  of  the  brain  has  been  found  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
natural,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hypertrophied.  {Laennee^  Jadeht^ 
Bricheteauj  OolUy  Schmidt)  We  have  seen  many  such  instances,  but 
invariably  accompanied  with  decided  indications  of  meningeal  inflam- 
mation. 

One  of  the  most  common  lesions  detected,  is  serous  effusion,  either 
in  the  arachnoid  or  subarachnoid  cavities,  or  in  the  ventricles,  or  in 
all  these  parts  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  to  only  a  small  extent, 
or  in  such  quantity  as  to  separate  the  convolutions  from  each  other,  and 
greatly  to  distend  the  ventricles.  The  greatest  amount  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  lateral  ventricles;  and  here  it  may  occur  to  such  an  extent 
•as  to  enlarge  the  posterior  cornua,  elevate  the  fornix,  rupture  the  sep- 
tum lucidum,  and  thus  establish  a  free  communication  between  all  the 
ventricles.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  choroid  plexus  may  also  be  dis- 
tended with  serum.  The  serum  varies  in  quantity  from  one  ounce  to 
several ;  but  seldom,  it  is  said,  exceeds  six.  Many  cases  are  attended 
with  a  much  less  amount  of  serous  effusion,  and,  in  some,  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  trace  discovered.  When  the  serous  effusion  in  the  brain  is 
considerable,  it  is  often  found,  also,  in  the  spinal  canal.  The  effused 
serum  may  be  clear,  colourless,  thin,  and  transparent;  or  bluish,  red- 
dish, greenish,  or  of  a  citrine  hue;  or  it  may  be  opaque,  whey-like, 
turbid,  or  puriform.  It  occasionally  contains  albuminous  flocculi.  In 
many  cases  it  is  uncoagulable,  but  in  others  coagulable. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is,  most  generally,  softer  in  consistence 
than  natural,  particularly  the  medullary  matter  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ventricles,  including  the  septum  lucidum,  and  fornix. 
This  softening  is  of  various  degrees,  from  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
normal  consistence,  to  a  perfectly  fluid  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
white  substance  resembling  cream. 

Very  generally,  the  abdominal  viscera  exhibit  more  or  less  extensive 
evidences  of  disease.    The  liver  is  often  inflamed,  with  tubercles  upon 
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its  surface  or  in  its  substance,  or  is  otherwise  diseased.  Inflammation, 
particularly  follicular,  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
contraction  of  the  caliber  of  the  intestines,  and  invaginations  have  been 
repeatedly  met  with,  and,  occasionally,  softening  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach. 

Tubercles  are  very  commonly  present  in  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  in  the  lungs. 

A  strong  predisposition  to  the  occurrence  of  chronic  meningitis,  par- 
ticularly the  tubercular  form,  which,  in  children,  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent,  is  manifestly  hereditary  or  constitutional,  in  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  The  peculiar  liability  to  the  disease  in  some  fami- 
lies, is  often  strikingly  exemplified ;  in  many,  all  the  children  dying  of 
it,  as  they  successively  arrive  at  a  certain  age. 

It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  peculiarities  of  here- 
ditary organization  predispose  to  the  disease;  more  especially  the  lym- 
phatic temperament  or  scrofulous  diathesis,  characterized  by  a  large 
head,  delicate,  irritable,  and  often  beautiful  frame  of  body,  prominence 
of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  with  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  live- 
liness, or  rather  fitfulness  of  disposition. 

The  most  common  exciting  causes  are  irritations  reflected  from 
other  organs  upon  the  brain.  In  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  disease  is  preceded,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by  gastro  intesti- 
nal irritation;  this  constitutes  the  symptomatic  form  of  hydrocephalus 
of  Cheyne  and  other  writers.  Subacute  meningitis  may,  however,  bo 
induced  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the  head,  violent  mental  emotion,  or 
too  early  and  close  application  of  the  mind  to  intellectual  pursuits; 
violent,  long-continued,  and  frequently  repeated  paroxysms  of  crying; 
the  sudden  suppression  of  spontaneous  or  habitual  evacuations;  the 
sadden  drying  up  of  ulcerations  behind  the  ears,  or  of  various  chronic 
eruptions,  as  those  which  occur  about  the  head  during  dentition. 

The  irritation  attendant  upon  dif&cult  dentition  is  a  very  frequent 
exciting  cause.  The  disease  is  often  produced  by  the  deep-peated 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  ear,  so  common  in  scrofulous  children. 
It  may  occur,  also,  in  the  course  of,  or  during  convalescence  from 
various  other  diseases.  We  have  already  noticed  its  frequent  con- 
nexion with  gastro-iutestinal  affections;  it  is  likewise  often  developed 
daring  or  subsequent  to,  scarlatina,  measles,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
croup,  hooping-cough,  &c.  The  hydrocephalic  form  of  chronic  menin- 
gitis is  said  to  have  occurred  occasionally  as  an  epidemic. 

The  age  most  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  sub-acute  meningitis  is  com- 
monly stated  to  be  between  two  and  seven.  According  to  Killiet  and 
Barthez,  the  disease  is  most  frequent  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten 
years;  its  order  of  frequency  being  first,  between  three  and  five,  then 
between  eleven  and  fifteen,  and  lastly,  between  one  and  two  years. 
Sex  appears  to  exert  but  little  influence  in  regard  to  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease;  it  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  during  the  first  ten 
years  it  is  most  common  in  boys,  but  after  that,  in  girls.  In  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  1906  deaths  took  place 
from  hydrocephalus;  of  these,  992,  or  more  than  one-half,  occurred  in 
children  between  one  and  five  years  of  age;  748  in  infants  under  one 
29 
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year;  166  between  five  and  fifteen ;  1020  were  males,  and  886  females. 
Under  ten  years,  998  were  in  males,  and  838  in  females. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  subacute  arachnitis,  particularly  when 
combined  with  the  development  of  tubercles  in  the  brain — as  is  most 
commonly  the  case  in  children — and  after  the  disease  is  fully  developed, 
must  be  always  extremely  unfavourable.  It  is  by  directing  our  efforts 
towards  the  prevention  of  the  disease^  by  the  prompt  and  judicious 
management  of  its  preliminary  and  early  stages,  that  we  shall  be  the 
most  likely  to  secure  the  safety  of  our  patient.  After  it  is  fully 
formed,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  arresting  its  fatal  course  by  any 
plan  of  treatment.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  cases  of  recovery  have 
occurred  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances ;  and  it  is  said, 
even  in  the  latter  stages.  Dr.  Hahn  {Meningite  TuhercuUuze,  1853,) 
believes  it  to  be  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  susceptible  of  cure, 
which  is  the  opinion  also  of  Dr.  Li^gard,  who  repudiates  the  idea  of 
the  disease  being  of  a  tubercular  character. — {Rev,  Medico* Ckirurg. 
1855.) 

The  treatment  of  the  preliminary  stage  is  to  be  governed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  present  in  each  case.  Our  great  object  should 
be  to  procure  a  regular  and  healthy  condition  of  the  various  functions, 
and  to  restore  a  due  degree  of  tone  to  the  several  organs;  guarding, 
at  the  same  time,  the  brain  from  excitement,  and  counteracting  any 
undue  determination  of  blood  to  it,  by  removing,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 

fewer,  every  cause  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  effect. 
t  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  when  treating  of  the  preliminary  stage  of  acute  meningitis. 

The  treatment  of  subacute  meningitis,  in  its  early  stage,  must  be 
governed  by  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  symptoms  present. 

Bloodletting  is  very  generally  recommended,  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  and  during  the  period  of  excitement;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  robust  children,  and  when  the  pulse  is  tense,  quick,  and 
active,  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  and  of  hypersemia  are 
strongly  marked,  it  constitutes  one  of  our  most  efficient  remedies,  and 
will  often,  when  promptly  and  judiciously  practised,  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  in 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted,  the  earlier  the  remedy  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  more  quickly  it  is  carried  to  the  extent  judged  advisable,  the 
greater  is  the  chance  of  its  proving  beneficial.  W,hen,  therefore,  the 
indications  for  the  employment  of  blood-letting  are  strongly  marked, 
and  the  age  of  the  child  will  admit  of  it,  a  vein  should  be  opened  in 
the  arm,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  drawn  off  at  once,  to  make 
a  decided  impression  upon  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  case,  or 
until  commencing  paleness  of  the  countenance  of  the  patient  warns  us 
to  desist.  In  infants,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hands  or  feet, 
and  encouraging  the  flow  of  blood,  by  immersing  these  parts  in  warm 
water,  will  very  generally  produce  similar  results  to  those  derived  from 
venesection  in  older  patients. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  and  the 
propriety  of  repeating  the  bleeding,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
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It  has  been  said  that,  in  infants  of  a  year  old,  the  abstraction  of  three 
ounces  is  sufficient;  and  that  the  bleeding,  to  a  similar  extent,  may  be 
repeated  in  twelve  hours,  if  necessary.     In  judging  of  the  extent  of 
direct  depletion,  the  physician,  however,  must  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  character  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  the  remedy :  it  should 
he  sufficient  to  reduce  the  tension  and  quickness  of  the  pulse,  or  to 
produce  a  decided  diminution  of  the  heat  and  pain  or  sense  of  con- 
itrietion  in  the  head,  unless  symptoms  of  approaching  syncope  provi- 
oesly  occur.     If,  after  the  first  bleeding,  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  ex- 
eitement  again  recur  with  equal,  or  nearly  equal  violence,  it  should  be 
repeated,  without  delay,  to  the  same  extent.     In  most  cases,  however, 
in  place  of  a  repetition  of  the  general  bleeding,  the  application  of  leeches 
or  cups  about  the  head  should  be  preferred.     There  is  reason  for  be* 
lieying  that  these  two  modes  of  blood-letting,  when  successively  em- 
ployed, make  a  greater  impression  on  the  disease  than  either  of  them 
18  capable  of  effecting  when  singly  had  recourse  to.    By  some,  cupping 
is  preferred  to  leeches,  and  we  think,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
ikiiich  more  prompt  and  decidedly  good  effects  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cups  than  from  leeching;  they  may  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  and  to  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  those  oases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  of  a  less 
"wiolent  character,  or  the  patient  is  possessed  of  little  vigour  of  consti- 
tution, or  has  been  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  bleeding,  though 
it  may  still  be  advisable,  must  be  practised  with  much  greater  caution, 
ftnd  carried  to  a  much  less  extent :  here,  leeching  or  cupping,  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  symptoms,  should  be  preferred 
to  ^neral  blood-letting.    The  repetition  of  the  local  depletion  must  be 
goremed  by  circumstances;  if  the  pulse  again  rise,  or  the  heat  and 
pain  of  the  head  recur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  se- 
cond application  of  the  cups  or  leeches,  and  probably  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  first  instance.     The  utmost  caution  and  judgment  will, 
however,  be  required  in  the  employment  of  blood-letting,  in  the  cases 
referred  to.     Within  certain  limits  it  is  unquestionably  calculated  to 
produce  the  very  best  effects;  but  when  carried  too  far  or  too  frequently 
repeated,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  productive  of  much  injury. 
There  may  even  occur  cases,  where  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  will  render  blood-letting,  to  any 
extent,  improper. 

In  cases  accompanied  with  much  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  cups 
or  leeches  to  this  part  will  always  be  proper,  and,  in  many  instances, 
will  prove  strikingly  beneficial. 

Next  to  blood-letting,  active  purgatives  are,  perhaps,  the  remedy 
from  which  the  most  good  will  be  derived  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. Their  importance,  in  all  cases,  but  especially  in  those  in  which 
active  depletion  is  indicated,  is  admitted  by  nearly  every  practitioner. 
Independently  of  removing  from  the  bowels  any  irritation  that  may  re- 
sult from  accumulation  of  faeces  or  vitiated  secretions,  they  tend  to 
counteract  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  to  reduce  excitement. 
In  cerebral  affections  generally  they  are  considered  by  Abercrombie  as 
a  remedy  scarcely  inferior  to  blood-letting. 
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The  repeated  use  of  active  purges  has  been  recommended  by  Gheyne 
and  others  in  every  case  in  which  the  bowels  are  torpid,  or  the  eva- 
cuations unnatural  in  appearance;  but  we  are  to  recollect,  that  the 
unnatural  condition  of  the  alvine  discharges  is  not  always  dependent 
upon  functional  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver,  but  is,  in 
many  cases,  connected  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  repeated  active  purgation 
cannot  fail  to  aggravate.  While,  therefore,  in  ordinary  cases,  attended 
with  constipation  or  torpor  of  the  bowels,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
advocate  active  purging,  we  are  convinced,  that,  in  cases  in  which 
decided  symptoms  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  are  present,  the  mildest  purgatives  alone  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  only  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  remove  from  the  intestines 
any  faeces,  or  other  irritating  matters,  they  may  contain. 

Calomel  is,  tinder  all  circifmstances,  the  best  purgative  we  can  em- 
ploy :  from  three  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
should  be  early  administered,  and  followed,  in  a  short  time,  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Subsequently,  the  calomel 
should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  the  freedom  of  the  bowels  main- 
tained by  the  occasional  use  of  castor  oil,  or  mild  laxative  enemata. 

When  the  calomel  alone  does  not  prove  sufficiently  active  as  a  pur- 
gative, it  may  be  combined  with  jalap,  which,  when  toasted,  is  said  by 
Golis  not  to  be  so  liable  to  cause  griping  pains;  with  extract  of  colo- 
cynth  and  gamboge ;  with  scammony,  or  with  rhubarb.  Elaterium  has 
been  recommended  by  Elliotson,  in  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  croton  oil  by  Abercrombie.  The  first,  however,  is  very 
unmanageable,  often  producing  severe  watery  purging  attended  with 
sickness  and  vomiting,  and  the  second,  though  strongly  recommended 
by  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  admi^ 
nistered  to  children,  we  have  found  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  opera- 
tion— in  some  instances  producing  little  or  no  effect,  and  in  others, 
acting  with  the  utmost  violence. 

In  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Cheyne,  to  give  one  or  two  drachms  of  magnesia,  saturated 
with  lemon  juice,  every  two  or  three  hours;  and  when  calomel  produces 
considerable  intestinal  irritation,  it  has  been  proposed  by  A.  T.  Thom- 
son, to  substitute  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  with  powdered  colchicum. 
We  have  seldom,  however,  found  calomel  administered,  at  first,  in  a  full 
dose,  and  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  daily  or  oftener,  with  the  occa- 
sional interposition  of  castor  oil,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  purgative  enemata,  to  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect.  Small 
doses  of  calomel,  combined  with  magnesia,  and  the  third  or  fourth  of  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha,  will  rarely  be  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or  pro- 
duce irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  many  cases  of  the  disease, 
particularly  in  those  attended  with  vitiated  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
we  have  repeatedly  found  the  spirits  of  turpentine  by  the  mouth,  or  in 
the  form  of  enema,  a  very  valuable  purgative,  and  even  in  cases  attend- 
ed with  obstinate  torpor  of  the  bowels,  combined  with  castor  oil,  it  has 
appeared  to  us  to  agree  better  with  the  stomach,  and  to  aid  more  effec- 
tually the  action  of  calomel  than  most  other  articles. 
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Independently  of  its  action  upon  the  bowels  as  a  purgative,  the  al- 
terative effects  of  calomel,  if  early  obtained,  are  often  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial. 

Under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  demand  the  employ- 
ment of  direct  depletion,  cold  applications  to  the  head  will  be  found 
particularly  advantageous.     Cloths  wet  with  cold  water,  the  ice  cap, 
or  evaporating  lotions,  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected in  acute  meningitis,  and  continued  until  the  increased  heat  of 
the  head  is  permanently  reduced.     Even  in  cases  which  do  not  admit 
of  blood-letting  or  active  purgation,  frequently  sponging  the  head  with 
cold  water  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  alcohol  or 
camphorated  spirits,  will  be  found  advantageous.     Pouring  water  in  a 
email  stream  upon  the  head,  has  been  recommended  as  particularly 
efficacious,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  more  violent  cases,  or  even  after 
f^oma  or  convulsions  have  occurred. 

The  tartrate  of  antimony,  in  combination  with  calomel,  has  been 
x^commended  in  the  treatment  of  the  subacute  form  of  meningeal  in- 
zflsmmation  by  many  of  the  writers  on  the  disease.  James's  powder 
Sb,  however,  the  preparation  of  antimony  most  generally  employed. 
"^he  addition  of  the  antimony  is,  in  many  cases,  a  very  valuable  one; 
5t  is  chiefly  adapted,  however,  to  the  early  stages.  Large  doses  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  have  been  employed  by  a  few  physicians,  and 
^heir  effects  are  reported  to  have  been  decidedly  advantageous.  But 
Sn  cases  attended  with  gastro-enterio  disease,  they  cannot  fail  to  do 
Snore  or  less  harm,  and  should  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Subsequent  to  bleeding,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  warm  sinapised 
2>ediluvia  constitute  an  efficient  means  of  derivation  from  the  brain, 
«nd  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  conjunction  with  cold  appli- 
csations  to  the  head.  The  frequency  of  their  repetition  must  be  de* 
'termined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

After  the  stage  of  excitement  has  passed  by,  blisters  will  often  prove 
Iiighly  advantageous.  They  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck;  and  we  believe,  that  in  all  cases,  a  succession  of 
l>li8ters  is  preferable  to  keeping  up  an  irritation  of  the  blistered  sur- 
face by  the  savine,  or  any  other  ointment.  When  there  exists  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  application  of 
leeches,  a  blister  over  the  part  will  often  prove  advantageous.  As  de- 
rivatives, the  ointment  of  tartarized  antimony,  moxas,  and  various  sti- 
mulating embrocations  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be  resorted 
to,  in  many  cases,  with  the  best  effects. 

Digitalis  has  been  employed,  as  well  during  the  stage  of  excitement 
with  a  view  to  its  sedative  effects,  as  after  effusion  has  taken  place,  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  by  its  diuretic  properties.  It  is 
given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  in  the  dose  of  eight  or  ten  drops,  every 
Ax  hours,  increasing  it  gradually,  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time, 
until  its  ejects  are  fully  produced;  or,  in  powder  combined  with 
calomel  and  opium.  The  tincture  we  have  seldom  employed,  having 
found  it  very  uncertain  in  its  effects,  but  from  the  employment  of  the 
digitalis  in  the  form  of  powder,  combined  with  calomel  and  ipecacu- 
anha, (one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  each,  every  three  or  four  hours,)  we 
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are  convinced  that,  during  the  earlj  stages  of  the  disease,  we  have 
frequently  derived  very  considerable  advantage. 

Mercury,  early  resorted  to,  and  pushed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce its  specific  effects,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  remedies  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  greatest  advantage  is  to  be  anticipated.  The 
evidence  adduced  in  its  favour  by  Fercival,  Dobson,  Bush,  Curriet 
Cheyne,  Chapman,  Mills,  Schmidt,  and  Golis,  is  of  the  most  unequivo- 
cal character. 

From  half  a  grain  to  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  and  con- 
tinued daily,  until  swelling  or  tenderness  of  the  gums,  or  foetor  of  the 
breath,  or  a  decided  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
occur,  when  the  calomel  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
afterwards,  if  necessary,  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  and  at  longer  inteiv 
vals,  until  the  disease  is  completely  subdued.  The  good  effects  of 
mercury,  in  subacute  meningitis,  would  appear  to  be  altogether  inde« 
pendent  of  salivation,  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  guarded 
against.  The  effects  of  the  calomel  are  often  increased  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  small  portions  of  ipecacuanha,  or  James's  powder.  With  the 
view  of  placing  the  system  more  quickly  under  the  influence  of  the 
mercury,  as  w^ll  as  in  those  oases  in  which  the  use  of  the  calomel  in- 
ternally produces  constant  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  frequent  griping, 
with  repeated  greenish,  slimy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  one  or  two 
scruples  or  more  of  the  strongest  mercurial  ointment,  may  be  robbed 
upon  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  upon  the  blis- 
tered surfaces,  night  and  morning,  until  the  effects  of  the  remedy  are 
obtained. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  Cheyne,  Mills,  and  others,  to  combine 
the  calomel  with  opium.  The  good  efiects  of  this  combination  are 
said  to  depend  upon  its  power  of  equalizing  the  circulation,  increasing 
the  secretions,  and  exciting  the  healthy  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
The  watery  extract  is  the  preparation  of  opium  which  should  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  disease  before  us,  inasmuch  as  it  procures  rest  by  dimi- 
nishing pain  and  irritation,  without  exhibiting,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
narcotic  or  nauseating  properties  of  the  drug  in  its  ordinary  forms. 

The  Dover's  powder  has  likewise  been  strongly  advocated  as  a  re- 
medy, in  subacute  meningitis,  by  Brooke,  Percival,  Cheyne,  and 
Crampton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases  after  bleeding 
and  active  purgation  have  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  a  judi- 
cious employment  of  opium,  especially  in  combination  with  calomel 
and  ipecacuanha,  will  be  beneficial,  by  diminishing  any  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  and  abating  undue  nervous  excitability;  but,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  more  violent  cases,  opiates,  even  in  the  minutest  doses,  will 
invariably  do  harm  by  increasing  the  congestion  of  the  brain.  In  cases 
in  which  opium  is  found  to  produce  disagreeable  effects,  some  of  the 
earlier  German  writers  strongly  recommend  the  substitution  of  mode- 
rate doses  of  hyoscyamus  in  powder  or  extract ;  and  from  a  pretty 
extensive  use  of  the  article,  we  are  persuaded  that,  in  the  disease 
under  consideration,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  affections  of  childhood, 
where  we  desire  to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  or  undue  nervous  excita- 
bility, it  will  often  prove  a  very  valuable  remedy. 
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After  cflbsion  has  taken  place,  the  sse  of  various  diuretics  and  of 
iodine  has  been  recommended,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  flaid  from  the  cavities  of  the  brain ;  of  their  success, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  speak  from  experience.     They 
may,  however,  prove,  in  some  cases,  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  other 
remedies  employed,  and  hence,  are  worth  a  trial.     We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  use  of  digitalis ;  the  squill,  in  combination  with  calomel, 
has  also  been  strongly  recommended  by  Fercival,  Bricheteau,  and 
Schmidt.    By  Kleber  and  Bischkofft  the  vinum  scillae,  in  combination 
irith  the  tincture,  has  been  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  friction  to 
the  soalp.     By  <^ers,  the  turpentine  in  enemata,  or  formed  into  a 
liniment,  and  rubbed  into  the  scalp,  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
powerful  diuretic  in  hydrocephalic  cases.     It  unquestionably,  in  many 
instances,  will  produce  a  very  good  effect;  we  have  used  it  internally 
in  enemata;  and  in  the  form  of  liniment  to  the  epigastrium,  and  along 
the  spine,  and,  we  think,  always  with  advantage.     The  iodine,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury  externally,  or  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  combined  with  diuretics,  is  said  to  have  proved  successful 
in  many  cases.    Christie  of  Scotland,  and  Woniger  of  Hamburgh,  report 
each  a  case  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected 
afker  the  disease  had  reached  the  paralj  tic  stage,  by  the  administration 
of  iodine.     By  the  first  a  solution  of  grs.  xvj.  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  four  grains  of  iodine  in  one  ounce  of  water,  was  employed,  given 
.  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours;  at  the  same  time  a  weak 
ointment  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  was  rubbed  upon  the  scalp. 
Woniger  employed  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  in  the  dose  of  forty,  and  subse- 
qnently,  fifty  drops  every  two  hours.     In  Dr.  Christie's  case  the  first 
indication  of  improvement   occurred  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  use 
of   the  iodine  was  commenced  with,— :but  in   Dr.  Woniger's  case,  not 
xintil  after  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours.     In  both  the  recovery  was 
connplete  and  permanent.     The  iodide  of  potassium,  in  large  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  is  said  by  Roser  to  have  proved  successful  in 
Cases  where  paralysis  had  already  occurred,  and  death  appeared  im- 
pending.    He  gave  thirty  drops   every  hour,  of  a  solution  of  one 
drachm  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
We   have  employed  the  iodine  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr. 
Christie,  and  in  several  cases  its  beneficial  effects  were  strikingly  dis- 
played ;  in  others,  however,  no  apparent  advantage  was  derived  from 
its  use. 

The  colchicum,  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  the  compound  spirits  of 
juniper,  and  various  other  diuretics,  have  been  recommended,  but  the 
evidence  in  their  favour  is  not  sufficient  to  recommend  them  strongly 
to  oar  notice. 

The  simple  vapour-bath,  or  the  vapour-bath  impregnated  with  vine- 
gar, has  been  noticed,  the  former  by  A.  Hunter,  the  latter  by  Itard, 
as  a  remedy  of  very  considerable  power,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease:  we  believe  that  it  will  frequently  be  found  of  decided  ad- 
vantage, after  the  stage  of  excitement  has  passed. 
Various  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  will  occa- 
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sionallj  reqaire  particular  remedies.  When  considerable  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen  occurs,  we  have  already  noticed  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying to  this  part  leeches  followed  by  blisters.  In  milder  cases,  warm 
emollient  cataplasms  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  blisters.  Vomit- 
ing is  often  a  distressing  symptom ;  it  will,  in  many  cases,  be  effecta- 
ally  relieved  by  minute  doses  of  calomel  combined  with  magnesia 
and  ipecacuanha,^  and  the  application  to  the  epigastrium  of  a  sina- 
pism, or  of  frictions  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  internally,  or  half  a  drachm  of  tur- 
pentine mixed  up  with  thin  starch,  and  administered  as  an  enema,  we 
have  repeatedly  found  to  allay  very  promptly  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  in  this  disease. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  iij. 

Magnes.  oalc.  gr.  xxiy. 
Ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  g. — M.  f.  chart  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  gWen  erery  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

Convulsions  may  be  relieved  by  cups  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  fric- 
tion along  the  spine,  warm  pediluvia,  cold  affusion  upon  the  head, 
and  turpentine  enemata. 

From  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  his  chamber,  which  should  be  kept  darkened,  well  ventilated,  and 
of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  every  possible  means  should  be 
adopted  to  screen  him  from  noise  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  other 
causes  of  excitement. 

He  should  lie  upon  a  hair  mattress,  with  his  head  somewhat  ele- 
vated, and  be  covered  with  no  more  clothing  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
him  of  a  comfortable  temperature.  All  sudden,  or,  indeed,  all  un- 
necessary movements  of  the  patient  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  ut- 
most kindness  should  be  invariably  observed  by  the  attendants  in 
their  deportment  towards  him. 

His  diet  and  drink,  in  severe'cases,  and  during  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment, should  be  restricted  pretty  much  to  simple  mucilaginous  fluids', 
given  cool. 

At  a  later  period,  after  the  stage  of  excitement  has  fully  passed, 
plain  water  gruel  or  panada  may  be  allowed ;  and  in  the  last  stage, 
when  collapse  has  occurred,  the  diet  should  be  nourishing,  but  mild 
and  easy  of  digestion,  as  beef  tea,  plain  chicken  or  mutton  broth, 
animal  jellies,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  attempt  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  by  the  cautious  use  of  ammonia,  wine  whey, 
valerian  or  camphor,  combined  with  infusion  of  gentian,  calombo,  or 
quassia. 

During  convalescence,  the  utmost  care  should  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open  by  gentle 
laxatives;  the  diet  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  least  irritating 
articles,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  nourishing;  the  patient's 
clothing  should  be  cautiously  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  the  season, 
and  in  quantity  and  material,  calculated  to  prevent  the  influence  of 
sudden  changes  in  the  weather;  every  source  of  fatigue  or  excitement 
should  be  avoided ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  daily  gentle  exercise,  in  a 
dry,  pure  air,  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effects.     Sponging  the 
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body  daily  whfa  warm  salt  water,  the  temperature  being  gradually 
reduced  as  the  activity  and  tone  of  the  patient's  system  is  gradually 
increased,  will  act  as  a  safe  and  very  powerful  tonic.  The  patient's 
hair  should  be  kept  short,  and  only  a  light  covering  worn  upon  the 
head. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  a  renewal  of 
disease  in  the  brain,  it  has  been  recommended,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion 18  certainly  a  judicious  one,  to  insert  an  issue  in  the  neck,  or  to 
keep  up  a  constant  irritation,  for  a  considerable  period,  at  this  part, 
ly  the  use  of  the  ointment  of  tartarized  antimony. 

Several  writers  have  described  a  morbid  affection  incident  to  the 
]>eriod  of  infancy,  resembling,  in  nearly  all  its  symptoms,  the  latter 
stages  of  subacute  arachnitis,  but  resulting  invariably  from  exhaustion, 
«ind  which  Hall  has  proposed  to  designate  by  the  term  hydrencei)halohL 
"Wc  believe,  however,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  Bennett,  that 
"this  affection  differs  only  from  that  described  above,  in  its  occurring 
Xi  children  labouring  under  considerable  exhaustion  and  debility. 

This  variety  of  the  disease  unquestionably  demands,  however,  a 
^ery  important  modification  of  treatment.  All  debilitating  remedies 
•aare  positively  injurious.  The  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  sup- 
;3)orted  by  the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy  nurse,  or  if  weaned,  by  beef 
"^a,  plain  mutton  or  chicken  broth,  and  similar  articles  of  nourish- 
^nent.  Where  the  exhaustion  is  very  great,  wine  whey,  the  carbonate 
<^f  ammonia,  or  even  wine  itself  may  be  required: — these  should  be 
exhibited,  however,  in  moderate  portions,  and  their  effects  closely  and 
^^arefully  watched. 

In  young  children,  the  exhaustion  is  very  frequently  the  result  of 
extensive  serous  diarrhoea;  this,  if  it  continue,  should  be  checked  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  we  believe  the  remedy,  upon  which,  in  these 
cases,  the  most  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  is  the  acetate  of  lead 
4given  in  solution,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  every  two  or  three  hours,  by 
^he  mouth  and  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  grains,  as  an  enema.  In 
^nany  cases,  however,  the  chalk  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  catechu, 
-^r  the  decoction  of  the  dewberry  root,  will  succeed.  After  the  diar- 
orhcea  has  ceased,  the  bowels  may  be  regulated  by  small  doses  of  calo- 
^nel,  prepared  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

The  warm  bath  will  be  found,  in  most  cases,  a  very  valuable  remedy, 
«nd  should  be  repeated  daily.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  where  he  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  temperature  of  his  extremities  should  be 
^Snaintained  by  dry  friction  and  flannel.  If  the  patient  sink  into  a 
comatose  condition,  blisters  or  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to  the  nape 
cf  the  neck,  and  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  frictions  made  with  some 
Stimulating  liniment  along  the  spine. 

7.— Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

(dropsy  of  the  brain.) 

This  form  of  disease  is  very  generally  congenital,  or  is  developed 
Boon  after  birth.  It  consists  in  an  accumulation  of  a  serous  fluid  often 
to  an  enormous  extent,  generally  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
but  occasionally  upon  its  surface. 
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When  the  dbease  occurs  suhsequently  to  birth,  it  is  generallj  de- 
veloped slowlj  and  insensibly,  being  seldom  preceded  by  any  very 
marked  symptoms;  the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  being  an  en- 
largement of  the  whole  head,  which  sometimes  acquires  an  immense 
size — the  sutures  become  separated,  and  the  fontanellee  enlarged, 
presenting,  as  it  were,  tense,  semi-transparent  tumours,  in  whidi  a 
distinct  fluctuation  is  perceptible  upon  pressure. 

The  head  gradually  enlarges,  as  the  eS'usion  increases  within  the 
cranium,  until,  in  many  instances,  its  size  becomes  so  great  that  the 
patient  is  no  longer  able  to  support  it  erect,  and  it  droops  continaally 
upon  the  shoulder,  or  forward  upon  the  chest,  when  he  is  in  the  up- 
right position :  the  face,  at  the  same  time,  retaining  its  natural  size, 
the  physiognomy  of  the  patient  acquires  a  very  peculiar  expression. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  senses  become  blunted,  the  intellect  im- 
paired, and  the  muscular  power  so  much  enfeebled,  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  moving  about,  or  using  the  least  exertion.  Convulsive 
movements,  paralysis,  and  coma,  occasionally  occur;  but  generally  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  deep  stupor,  which  terminates,  sooner  or 
later,  in  death. 

In  some  instances,  in  place  of  a  general  enlargement  of  the  head, 
a  large  tumour  gradually  forms  at  the  situation  of  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle,  or  somewhat  lower,  pressure  upon  which  produces  coma  or 
convulsions. 

Patients  affected  with  chronic  hydrocephalus  may  live  for  many 
years,  without  any  very  decided  impairment  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Occasionally,  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and  taste,  are  de- 
stroyed permanently,  or  only  for  a  time ;  in  other  cases,  one  sense 
only  is  affected;  in  others,  two  or  more,  the  rest  remaining  entire. 
Emaciation  is  a  common  symptom,  as  is  also  some  degree  of  giddiness 
ill  the  erect  posture.  Strabismus  is  frequently,  and  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  are  occasionally,  seen  in  those  affected  with  the  disease.  Death 
often  takes  place  from  the  intervention  of  other  affections;  very  fre-' 
quently  from  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  sometimes  from  phthisis  pulmo* 
nalis,  and  occasionally,  from  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  lungs. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  brain  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  extended  bag,  with  thin  parietes,  filled  with  a  serous  fluid.  It  was 
supposed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  substance  of  the  brain  had  become 
absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  within,  but  upon 
a  more  accurate  examination,  it  is  found  that  no  portion  of  the  brain 
is  destroyed,  its  convolutions  being  merely  deployed.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  brain  has  been  found  in  a  perfectly  rudimentary  state. 
{Gaily  Spurzheimj  Cruveilhiery  Breschety  Billard,)  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricles  is  occasionally  vascular,  and  frequently  very 
much  thickened,  and  easily  separated  from  the  medullary  matter  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

According  to  Dr.  Weber,  the  pia  mater,  and  also  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, are  so  far  changed,  that  they  clothe  the  cerebral  ventricles  as  a 
firm,  thick,  opaque  membrane ;  and  he  considers  that  it  is  from  disease 
originally  seated  in  these  membranes  that  the  excessive  effusion  of 
serum  results  by  which  are  produced  all  the  other  abnormal  appearances 
^resent  in  the  brain  and  cranium. 
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M.  Blache  in  a  communication  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine,  describes  the  pathological  alterations  that  occur  in  chronic 
hjdrooephalns,  and  arrives  at  the  following  general  conclusions; 
[V  Union  Medicate,  1855.) 

!•  The  serom  accumulates  in  the  cerebral  ventricles,  but  not  in  the 
cerebellar,  or  fourth  ventricle.  It  does  not  communicate  with  the 
cephalo-rachidean  fluid. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  the  white  and  gray 
inbatanoes  are  recognisable  in  the  nervous  laminrc,  into  which  the  pres- 
lore  of  the  effused  fluid  transforms  the  ventricular  walls.  When  the 
diatention  is  less  considerable,  the  circumvolutions  are  also  discover- 
able, and  in  all  cases,  thickenings,  which  are  their  vestiges. 

8.  The  corpus  callosum,  fornix,  and  septum  lucidum,  are  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  converted  into  fibrous  laminae. 

4.  The  tuberculum  annulare,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  origin  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  preserve  their  integrity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
optio  and  olfactory,  in  which  more  or  less  alteration  is  always  met 
with. 

5.  The  ventricular  membrane  is  so  much  thickened  that  it  may  be 
dissected  off  throughout  its  entire  extent,  by  which  the  fact  of  its 
cootinoity  with  the  choroid  plexus,  and  its  prolongation  across  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  foramen  of  Monro,  has  been  established. 

6.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  laminee,  which,  by  facing  each 
other,  form  the  septum  lucidum,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  fifth  ventricle,  and  its  communication  with  the  third. 

7-  The  pituitary  body  is  canaliculated. 

8.  The  anterior  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  found  obli- 
terated in  the  two  cases  where  it  was  examined :  the  cerebral  cavities 
>rere  thus  completely  closed. 

9.  Regarding  the  nature  of  the  malady — the  absence  of  all  soften- 
iDg  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  very  slight  plasticity  of  the 
fluid  effused,  discountenance  the  idea  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  being 
the  result  of  inflammation.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Blache  it  is  simple 
Xiydropsy. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  not  a  very  frequent  disease  in  Phlljidel- 
phia.  In  a  practice  of  thirty-six  years  we  have  seen  but  t^V()  con- 
genital cases,  and  only  one  that  was  developed  subsequent  to  birth. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  our  chief  object  must 
l>e,  to  palliate  the  symptoms  as  they  occur,  by  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  and  the  use  of  repeated  blisters,  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  or  issues.     The  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open,  by 

Sentle  aperients,  and   the  diet  of   the  patient  carefully  regulated. 
lercury  has  been  strongly  recommended,  and  is  deserving  of  a  fair 
^rial. 

The  radical  cure  of  the  disease  has  been  attempted,  by  properly 
iregulated  and  continued  pressure  applied  to  the  head ;  and  cases  of 
Success  from  this  plan  of  treatment,  have  been  published  by  Blane, 
Barnard,  Engleman,  and  others.  But  the  plan  in  favour  of  the  feasi- 
bility, safety,  and  success  of  which,  the  greatest  amount  of  evidence 
has  been  adduced,  is  that  of  drawing  off  the  effused  fluid  by  punc- 
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turing  the  brain  and  preventing  its  re-acoumulation  by  presaare  ap- 
plied round  the  head. 

The  operation  consists  in  passing  a  small  and  delicately  conatmcted 
trocar  into  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  drawing  off  as  iniiel 
fluid  as  the  powers  of  the  constitution  will  admit  of.  The  most  eligi* 
ble  spot  at  which  the  trocar  can  be  introduced  is  in  the  course  of  thi 
coronal  suture,  about  midway  between  the  crista  galli  process  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  so  that  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  corpus  striatum  is  avoided  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  longitvdi 
nal  sinus  on  the  other.  The  instrument  usually  penetrates  about  twt 
inches,  and  in  most  cases  the  serum  discharged  is  colourless,  but  ooea- 
sionally  it  is  tinged  with  blood.  Sometimes  on  withdrawing  the  trocar 
the  water  will  not  flow  until  a  probe  has  been  passed  along  the  canula, 
to  remove  portions  of  brain  which  block  it  up.  After  taking  away  all 
the  fluid  that  can  be  removed  consistently  with  safety,  the  head  whiel 
should  always  be  steadily  compressed  by  an  assistant  during  the  ope* 
ration  may  be  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  retain  its  dimi 
nished  size,  and  avert  the  fearful  consequences  of  suddenly  remoTiDi 
long  continued  pressure  from  the  brain.  Gases  of  a  successful  resall 
of  puncturing  the  brain  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  are  reported  b] 
Schoepf,  M^rei,  Lagre,  {Revue  Medico- Chirurg.  torn,  vi.)  Whitney, 
Ketsell,  {Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciencen^  1843, 1850,)  and  Edward,  {Edm 
Month.  Journal^  1846.)  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  from  a  care 
ful  analysis  of  the  cases  on  record  in  which  the  operation  has  been  per 
formed,  that  its  successful  results  have  been  greatly  overrated.  In  nc 
instance,  has  it  been  clearly  shown  that  a  well  marked  congenital  case 
has  been  permanently  benefited ;  the  cases  in  which  the  operation  hai 
been  most  successful,  according  to  Conquest,  are  those  in  which  th( 
efl*usion  has  manifestly  resulted  from  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
brain,  and  in  which  cerebral  excitement  follows  the  operation. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  even  in  these,  the  operation 
has  been  found  unsuccessful  in  the  larger  number  of  instances;  anc 
that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority,  {Gdlis^  Heister^  Hecher 
Portenschlagy  Fergusson,)  as  one,  in  all  cases  both  cruel  and  useless. 

8.— Chorea. 

Chorea  is  a  very  common  disease  of  childhood,  occurring  more  fre 
quently  between  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  years,  than  at  any  othei 
period  of  life.  It  consists  in  involuntary  convulsive  movements  of  thi 
voluntary  muscles,  particularly  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and  occa 
sionally  of  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk.  In  some  cases,  nearly  tbi 
whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  more  or  less  affected  with  conval 
sive  or  irregular  movements;  while  in  others,  these  are  confined  U 
one  side,  to  the  face  or  neck,  or  to  a  single  extremity. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  an  incompleti 
subservience  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  to  the  will,  by  whici 
their  actions  are  rendered  irregular  and  uncertain.  Thus,  the  patien< 
intending  to  approach  a  cup  of  water  to  his  lips,  will  involuntarily  east 
it  from  him,  or  throw  its  contents  over  his  shoulder;  or,  in  attempting 
to  advance  his  foot  forward,  in  the  act  of  walking,  carries  it  in  everj 
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possible  direction  excepting  the  right  one.     The  movements  of  the  face^ 
arms,  and  hands,  often  resemble  the  gesticulations  of  buffoonery. 

The  name  of  the  disease,  {Chorea  Sancti  Viti — the  Dance  of  Saint 
Vitus,)  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  patients  affected  with 
it  formerly  repairing  annually  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  the  city 
of  Uim,  in  Swabia,  where  they  danced  day  and  night,  as  a  means  of 
effecting  their  cure. 

Chorea  affects  children  of  both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  girls,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  weakly  constitution,  or  whose  health  and  vigour 
bave  been  impaired  by  confinement,  impure  air,  improper  or  deficient 
nutriment,  or  preceding  disease. 

Previous  to  its  occurrence,  the  patient  is,  in  general,  affected  with 
tbo  ordinary  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, — a 
depraved,  variable,  or  defective  appetite,  tumid  abdomen,  constipated 
bowels,  and  a  loss  of  his  previous  vivacity  and  playfulness. 

The  attack  in  general  commences  with  slight,  irregular,  involuntary 
movementa  of  different  muscles,  particftlarly  those  of  the  face,  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  voluntary  grimaces;  these,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  are  succeeded  by  the  more  constant  and  general  move- 
ments by  which  the  disease  is  characterized.     Any  one  set,  or  all  of 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  may  be  affected  in  different  cases. 
Usually  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  are  an  unsteadiness  in  the 
patient's  gait,  which  is  marked,  often,  by  a  peculiar  jumping  or  start- 
ing; or  one  leg  is  dragged  along,  in  place  of  being  lifted  in  the  usual 
manner;  while  the  arms  are  moved  about,  as  if  the  patient  were  per- 
fornaing  various  intentional  gesticulations.     lie  is  often  unable  to  per- 
form the  common  and  necessary  movements  with  the  affected  arm, 
the   involuntary  action  of  the  muscles  entirely  counteracting    those 
directed  by  the  will.     These  convulsive  movements  are  more  or  less 
violent,  and  are  often  constant  while  the  patient  is  awake; — during 
Bleep,  in  most  cases,  they  cease  entirely.     Although,  occasionally  dif- 
ferent muscles  become  successively  affected,  yet  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  it  is  in  those  first  attacked,  that  the  convulsive  movements  re- 
main throughout  the  disease. 

In  consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  in  some  instances,  articulation  and  deglutition  arc  impeded  or 
performed  with  difficulty.     Two  cases  of  chorea  are  referred  to  by 
liomberg  {Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sj/ste?n^  vol.  ii.  p.  55,)  and  they 
'Were  the  only  ones  he  had  ever  met  with,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
external  and  internal  respiratory  apparatus  were  involved.     In  one  of 
these  cases,  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  the  choreic  movements  of  the 
iright  half  of  the  body  were  associated  with  dyspnoea,  whistling  inspira- 
tion, and  palpitation.     In  the  second  case,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  only 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  face,  and  the  eyes,  were  at  first  at- 
tacked; subsequently,  the  choreic  movements  ceased  in  these  parts, 
and  the  muscles  of  respiration  became  affected.     In  extreme  cases, 
the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  intelligence,  the  face  becomes  pale,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  vacancy,  indifference,  and 
languor.     The  mouth  is  often  distorted,  so  as  to  give  to  the  face  the 
appearance  of  a  habitual  silly  grin.     The  patient  acquires,  in  fact,  the 
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features  of  idiocy.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  when  the  disease  has 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  partial  or  even  complete  fatuity  has 
been  known  to  ensae.  Fatuity,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  very  com- 
mon sequel  of  chorea,  even  in  its  most  violent  and  chronic  forms. 
Many  instances  are  on  record,  and  similar  ones  have  fallen  under"  our 
own  notice,  in  which  the  disease  has  continued,  with  but  slight  inter- 
missions, from  childhood  to  an  advanced  age,  without  the  integrity  of 
the  intellect  being  much,  if  at  all,  impaired.  In  some  cases,  the 
patients  are  affected  with  a  species  of  melancholy,  or  with  the  pecu- 
liar nervous  temperament  that  commonly  accompanies  hysteria. 

Throughout  the  attack  the  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the 
appetite  defective,  capricious  or  ravenous.  Febrile  reaction  is  not 
necessarily  an  attendant  upon  chorea,  and  when  it  does  occur,  is  ge* 
nerally  the  result  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation  or  some  accidental 
affection.  When  the  disease  is  very  violent  and  protracted  there  in 
general  occur  great  emaciation,  a  flaccid  state  of  the  muscles,  great 
depression  of  strength,  paleneds  and  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  the 
other  indications  of  impaired  energy  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive 
functions. 

Pain,  remarks  Dr.  Churchill,  is  seldom  complained  of  by  patients 
affected  with  chorea,  and  but  little  general  distress.  Out  of  twenty 
cases  related  by  M.  Dufos8<5,  eight  suffered  from  slight  headache,  six 
from  palpitations,  and  two  from  a  pain,  increased  by  pressure  upon  the 
spinous  processes.  M.  Richard  states  that  most  of  the  girls  he  has 
seen  affected  with  the  disease  presented  »,  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  ho  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  chorea  to  an  overstretch- 
ing of  the  nerves. 

The  heart  is,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  (Lunilean  Lectures,  for  1849,) 
very  frequently  morbidly  affected  in  chorea;  and  this  morbid  affec- 
tion shows  itself,  not  in  any  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  the  heart, 
which,  so  far  as  his  observation  extends,  never  is  affected,  but  in  a 
derangement  of  its  sounds.  A  bellows  sound  is  frequently  found,  and 
is  either  aortic,  systolic,  when  it  is  almost  always  an  accompaniment 
of  the  anjcmic  state  of  the  patient,  or,  much  more  frequently,  mitral, 
systolic,  or  regurgitant.  This  condition  of  the  cardiac  sounds  in  chorea 
was  described  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  Croonean  Lectures  on  the  pathology 
of  rheumatism  in  1843.  But  to  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  is 
due  the  merit  of  having  first  made  known  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  in  this  disease. 

Epilepsy  and  hemiplegia  are  not  uncommon  results  of  chorea;  and 
in  many  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  the  patients 
have  died  from  tubercular  meningitis — the  lungs  and  serous  tissues  of 
the  tiiorax  and  abdomen  exhibiting,  also,  tubercular  depositions. 

According  to  Dr.  Todd,  the  choreic  convulsion  is  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  paralytic  state  of  the  limbs  previously  convulsed;  the 
convuUive  movements  cease,  and  the  limbs  remain  paralyzed;  the 
paralysis  is  seldom  complete,  although  considerable.  When  the  choreic 
convulsion  has  affected  one  side,  the  paralysis  will  likewise  affect  the 
same  side;  it  will  be  hemceplegic,  and  will  resemble  very  closely  he- 
mceplegia  from  diseased  brain,  for  which  it  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
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by  those  not  aware  of  the  fact.  We  have  occasionally  met  with  this 
paralytic  state  as  a  consequence  of  violent  attacks  of  chorea,  but 
have  not  found  it  so  common  a  sequel  of  the  disease  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Todd. 

Chorea  has  been  defined  by  some  writers  to  be  an  irregular  motion 
of  the  muscles,  when  excited  into  action  by  the  will ;  the  disease  con- 
Bisting  in  a  loss  of  the  power  of  volition  over  their  mode  of  action — 
that  is,  of  directing  and  combining  their  action,  for  the  accomplish- 
inent  of  any  particular  movement.     The  disease  has,  consequently, 
heen  supposed  to  result  from  some  lesion  of  the  cerebellum.     This  de- 
finition would,  however,  exclude  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  con- 
Tulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  certainly  occur  independently  of 
"the  will,  and  unassociated  with  consciousness,  differing  from  couvul- 
Bions  only  in  the  orderly  nature  of  the  motions.     Such  are  cases  of 
allcation,  in  which  the  convulsive  paroxysm  consists,  principally,  in 
constant  striking  the  knees  with  one  or  both  hands,  as  with  a  ham- 
; — or  of  rotation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case 
described  by  Watt,  in  an  early  volume   of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
transactions.     In  this  case  the  patient,  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  was 
seised  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  turn  round  on  her  feet  like  a 
'Cop,  then  to  lie  down,  and  roll  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards:  in  a 
'Snore  advanced  stage  of  her  disease,  while  lying  upon  her  back,  to 
"bend  herself  up  like  a  bow,  by  drawing  her  head  and  heels  together, 
land  then  suddenly  to  separate  them,  so  as  to  cause  the  buttocks  to  fall 
"^ith  considerable  force  upon  the  bed ;  and  to  repeat  this  continually, 
:Cor  hours:  at  a  still  later  period  she  was  seized  with  a  propensity  to 
tftnd  upon  her  head,  with  her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards:  ns  soon 
her  feet  gained  the  perpendicular  all  muscular  action  ceased,  and 
lier  body  fell  as  if  dead,  her  knees  first  striking  the  bed,  and  her  but- 
'ftocks  striking  her  heels;  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  she  instantly 
ttiounted  up  as  before,  and  continued  these  evolutions,  sometimes  for 
fifteen  hours  consecutively,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fifteen  times  in  the 
xninute.     Rufz  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  child  threw  itself  out  of 
"bed,  and  crawled  about  the  room  like  a  worm. 

To  this  same  class  belong  also  the  salaam  convulsions,  noticed  in 
«  previous  section.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
"Various  forms  under  which  the  disease  occasionally  presents  itself;  in 
many  of  which,  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  odd 
appearance,  and  strange  gesticulations  of  the  patients;  so  that  we 
XxeeA  not  be  the  least  surprised,  that  in  times  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition it  was  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes,  and  the  agency  of 
demons.  It  is  more  than  probable,  as  remarked  by  Carpenter,  that 
many  cases  of  stammering  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  chorea  of 
the  muscles  of  the  voice. 

Allied  to  the  movements  of  chorea,  remarks  Dr.  Todd,  are  the  fidgets 
of  children,  and  perhaps,  also,  those  of  grown  persons.  In  some  child- 
I'en,  these  fidgety  movements  are  so  excessive,  that  the  child  becomes 
almost  a  nuisance  in  a  room.  All  the  muscles  are  affected;  the  child 
incessantly  makes  grimaces  of  the  most  various  kinds ;  every  minute 
he  assumes  a  new  attitude;  if  any  thing  comes  in  his  way,  he  must 
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handle  or  touch  it;  and  these  irregularities  are  always  the  greater 
when  there  is  derangement  of  the  general  health.  Children  thus  af- 
fected might  readily  be  thrown  into  the  convulsions  of  chorea  by  » 
strong  mental  emotion.  It  is  very  possible,  remarks  Dr.  Churchill^ 
{on  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children^)  that  while  some  cases  of 
stammering  may  in  fact  be  a  vocal  species  of  chorea,  the  same  is  true 
also  of  those  cases  of  incessant  winking  or  twitching  of  the  nose  or 
mouth,  which  we  meet  with  occasionally,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to 
cure,  although  they  often  get  well.  I  have,  he  adds,  at  this  moment 
under  my  care  a  little  boy,  very  nervous,  but  healthy,  who  ordinarily 
winks  about  twice  as  often  as  other  children,  but  if  it  be  noticed,  or  if 
he  be  unusually  earnest  about  any  thing,  the  eyelids  are  in  incessant 
motion,  and  closed  with  unusual  force. 

Chorea,  as  it  ordinarily  presents  itself  in  children,  will  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  symptoms  we  have  detailed. 

In  429  cases  referred  to  by  Dufoss^  and  Rufz,  ISO  occurred  in  boys, 
and  299  in  girls. 

If  I  may  trust  to  my  own  experience,  says  Dr.  Watson,  [LectureM 
on  Practice  of  Physic^  it  is  much  more  common  in  children  having  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  than  in  those  of  a  light  complexion;  and  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  same  remark  in  some  book,, but  I  forget  where.  Bat^ 
according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell — (Diet,  des  Etudes  MedicaUs)  Dufosad 
(ibid.)  and  Rufz  {Archives  Genirales  de  Mid.y  iv.  239) — the  subjects 
of  chorea  have  chiefly  light  hair. 

It  usually  occurs,  as  already  remarked,  betweea  the  eighth  and  four* 
teenth  years,  but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  period.  The  con- 
vulsive uctions  may  be  continuous,  intermittent,  or  remittent;  they  are 
excited  and  increased  by  observation,  contradiction,  ridicule,  or  any 
other  cause  of  irritation,  and  especially  by  any  attempt  forcibly  to  re- 
strain them.  According  to  Andral  it  may  be  excited  by  imitation, — 
the  fact  is,  however,  denied  by  Rufz  and  Blache. 

Chorea  is,  of  itself,  seldom  fatal;  it  frequently  terminates  sponta- 
neously about  the  period  of  puberty  in  boys,  or  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  catamenia  in  girls.  When  recent,  and  occurring  in  children 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  constitutional  vigour,  it  may  often  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  an  appropriate  treatment;  though  not  unfrequently 
the  patient  preserves  during  life  a  tendency  to  involuntary  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  eyelids,  face,  and  even  of  the  limbs. 

The  mean  duration  of  chorea  is  stated  by  M.  Rufz  to  be  thirty- one 
days.  M.  Dufoss^,  however,  extends  it  to  fifty-seven  days,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  it  ranges  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

Relapses  are  very  frequent.  Dr.  Copland  observed  it  to  occur  three 
times  in  one  patient,  M.  Rufz,  six  times,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez  no- 
tice its  recurrence  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  in  nineteen  cases. 

According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  when  a  patient  labouring  under 
chorea  is  attacked  with  measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  or  other  of  the 
acute  febrile  diseases  of  childhood,  the  chorea  will  be  generally  dimi- 
nished in  intensity  or  entirely  removed.  They  state  that  out  of  nine- 
teen cases,  nine  were  attacked  by  other  diseases,  and  eight  were  evi- 
dently influenced  by  them:  sometimes  the  chorea  diminished  from  the 
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commencetnent ;  while  in  others  it  increased  at  first,  hnt  afterwards 
disappeared.  M.  Rufz,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  the  concurrent 
disease  exercises  any  influence  upon  either  the  duration  or  intensity 
of  chorea. 

Pathological  anatomy  throws  but  little  light  upon  the  true  nature  of 
chorea,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  lesions  of 
the  nervous  centres  upon  which  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  imme- 
diately depend.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  after  the  most  minute 
examination,  no  morbid  changes  are  detected  that  can  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  connected  with  the  disease  {Duff^s,  Oliver^  ffawkins,  ItufZj 
Oerhardy  Haehe^  Vieldej  liostanj  Lawrence^  liilliet  and  Barthez;) 
while  those  which  have  been  recorded  by  various  writers,  are  evidently 
accidental  lesions,  or  to  be  regarded  rather  as  effects  than  causes  of 
the  complaint;  such  as  inflammation  of  various  parts  of  the  brain  {Clut- 
ierbuekf  Serres;)  turgescence  of  its  vessels,  with  eff'usions  of  serum 
{Coxej  Patteraonj  Hdser^  Willanj  Copland;)  hypertrophy  and  injection 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  {Monad^  Hutin;)  turgescence  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  several  bony  plates  upon  the 
pis  mater,  half-way  up  the  spine  {Bright;)  a  concretion  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  (Brown;)  a  tumour 
pressing  on  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  inflammation  of  these  parts, 
ifith  sanguineous  effusion  (Serres;)  ecchymosis  of  the  membranes,  and 
a  pulpy  condition  of  the  ^'pinal  cord  [Keir ;)  and,  in  a  single  case,  an 
abscess  within  the  cerebellum  {Schrbde,) 

In  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  any 
disease  are  of  little  value.  Reasoning  from  the  nature  of  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  the  disease  is  characterized,  chorea  has  been  referred 
l>y  Dr.  M.  Hall  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  system  of  nerves ;  but  this,  it  has 
l>een  remarked  by  Carpenter,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  correct 
conclusion.  Although  there  is  often  considerable  irregularity  in  the 
ordinary  reflex  actions,  yet  the  disease  mainly  consists  in  an  absence 
or  deficiency  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  will  over  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and  in  many  cases,  in  a  spontaneity  of  ac- 
tion in  the  performance  of  certain  movements.  According  to  the 
most  probable  view  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  it  would  seem 
that  this  organ  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease;  the  morbid  phenomena, 
lowever,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  resulting  from  any  direct  lesion 
of  the  cerebellum,  but  from  remote  irritations,  in  which  it  participates 
sympathetically. 

Dr.  Elam,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Provincial  Med.  and 
JSurg.  Journaly  February,  1849,  maintains  that  the  movements  of  the 
muscles  in  chorea  are  of  an  automatic  character.  He  relates  the  case 
of  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been  three  weeks  sufiering  from 
the  disease,  as  showing  the  peculiar  distinction  between  the  voluntary 
and  automatic  motions.  Whilst  eating,  the  right  arm  of  the  child 
acted  regularly  in  carrying  the  spoon  to  the  mouth,  whilst  the  left  arm 
and  both  legs  were  violently  convulsed,  yet  not  a  drop  of  food  was 
vpilled.  The  patient,  instead  of  acting  instinctively,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  when  directed  to  do  any  thing  with  the  right  arm,  or  asked 
80 
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to  give  her  hand,  she  did  it  always  in  the  jerking  irregular  manner  bo 
characteristic  of  the  disease. 

The  effect  of  music  upon  the  ancient  form  of  St.yitu8'8  dance  ironld 
seem  to  Dr.  Elam  to  indicate,  that  whilst  volition  has  but  little  in* 
fluence  of  itself  in  controlling  the  irregular  actions  of  the  muscles,  yet 
by  external  agencies,  acting  through  the  senses,  an  instinctive  modiS* 
cation  of  these  actions  may  take  place,  and  if  persevered  in,  the  habit 
may  be  broken  altogether.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  motions,  he 
remarks,  is  that,  in  defiance  of  their  apparent  irregularity,  there  is  » 
sort  of  rhythm  or  order— a  series  of  actions  recurring  with  greater  or 
less  constancy.  This  is  most  manifest  in  the  milder  forms.  In  some 
cases  it  is  confined  to  a  periodical  twitching  of  one  or  more  muscles  of 
the  face  or  eyeballs.  In  one  case,  both  eyeballs  were  turned  so  far 
upwards  and  laterally,  as  almost  to  hide  the  iris.  This  and  a  corre- 
spending  twitch  of  the  orbicularis,  were  the  constant  and  only  symp- 
toms, and  recurred  with  tolerable  regularity  every  forty  seconds.  We 
have  met  with  many  such  cases.  As,  however,  the  affection  becomes 
more  violent,  the  regularity  of  the  motions  becomes  less  evident,  one 
class  of  spasms  interfering  with  and  modifying  the  others:  in  one  verj 
violent  and  fatal  case,  the  recurring  character  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments was  evident  almost  to  the  last. 

According  to  Dr.  Elam,  for  the  production  of  these  automatic  mo- 
tions, if  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  this  character,  there  moat  be 
a  stimulus  acting  upon  the  extremities  of  the  excito-motor  nerves,  and 
the  impulse  reflected  from  the  motor  centres  upon  the  muscular  sys- 
tem. In  health,  stimuli  of  a  certain  character  are  constantly  applied 
to  the  extremities  of  these  nerves.  To  produce  disease,  either  the 
stimulus  must  be  increased  in  intensity,  or  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
must  be  in  a  more  irritable  condition,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  cause  that 
the  production  of  chorea  must  be  almost  invariably  attributed.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  some  local  or  general 
excitability  (perhaps  from  irregular  distribution  of  blood,)  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  excito-motor  nerves,  compelling  them  to  respond  in 
li  more  vigorous,  and  consequently  irregular  manner,  to  the  ordinary 
physical  agents.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  this  excitability  is  al- 
most exclusively  manifested  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  uterus,  or 
the  skin. 

Dr.  Elam  notices  the  great  similarity  between  chorea  and  tic  dolon- 
reux,  both  as  to  their  causes  and  the  plan  of  treatment  most  successful 
in  both.  One  attacks  the  motor,  and  the  other  the  sentient  nerves ;  both 
are  chiefly  dependent  on  derangement  of  the  intestinal  or  uterine  func- 
tions,— both  are  generally  diseases  of  debility — both  are  relieved  by 
tonics,  and  both  are  almost  incapable  of  relief  by  narcotics. 

Dr.  Copland  has  shown,  by  post  mortem  examination,  the  frequent 
complication  of  chorea  with  rheumatism,  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and 
disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  spine,  and  his  observations  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  Drs.  Pritchard  and  Roser.  Todd,  in  the 
Lumlean  Lectures  for  1849,  has  pointed  out  its  relationship  to  rheu- 
matism, and  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  in  those  affected  by  it  of 
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rheamatic  endocarditis.  M.  See  {Memoirea  de  VAcadem.  de  Med.^  vol. 
ZT.)  notices  its  frequent  connexion  with  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  with  external  and  internal  rheumatism.  The  same  fact  is 
Sinted  out  by  Naime,  {Lond.  Jour,  of  Med,  1851,)  Begbie,  {JEd, 
onth.  Jour.  1852,)  Kirkes,  {Med.  Gazette^  185U,)  Trousseau  and  others. 

M.  Trousseau  is  accustomed  to  point  out  to  his  class  the  correla- 
tion so  often  observed  between  disease  of  the  heart  and  chorea ;  so 
that  examination  of  this  organ,  and  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
ease  as  regards  rheumatism,  should  never  be  neglected;  inasmuch  as 
such  correlation  supports  the  views  of  those  who  regard  the  disease 
as  rheumatic  or  rheumatoid. 

The  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  the  disease  would  appear 
to  be  the  period  of  childhood;  bad  nursing;  impure  and  confined  air; 
unnutritious  or  improper  articles  of  diet,  and  deficient  exercise ;  and 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  usual  .exciting 
causes  are  irritations  seated  in  -the  stomach  or  intestines ;  retained 
feces,  worms,  &c. ;  fright,  violent  fits  of  anger,  injuries  of  the  head, 
difficult  dentition,  rheumatism,  and  improper  excitement,  as  well  as 
certain  affections  of  the  genital  organs.  It  has  been  stated  that,  in 
soma  cases,  a'  predisposition  to  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child ;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  result  of  our  own  ex- 
perience. Like  all  other  convulsive  diseases,  chorea  may  unques- 
tionably be  excited  by  imitation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  has  been 
denied  by  recent  observers. 

The  disease  has  not  appeared  to  us  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Dugds,'B.ufz,  Span- 
genburg  an4  Blache  state  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  summer. 
According  to  the  statements  of  Rochoux,  Ghervin,  and  Danste,  it  is 
a  rare  affection  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  a  very  frequent 
disease  in  Philadelphia. 

'^According  to  some  authors,  for  example,  Mezerai,  GuUen,  and 
Hecker,  chorea  has  occurred  epidemically.  Albers,  cited  by  Frank, 
mentions  a  school  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  epidemic,  and  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  a  village  in  the  Tyrol,  in  which  it  occurred  recently. 
Dr.  Copland  has  given  an  interesting  lecture  on  nervous  disorders, 
resembling  chorea;  as,  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  the 
leaping  ague  of  Scotland,  and  an  affection  which  spread  rapidly 
among  a  sect  of  religious  enthusiasts  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Robertson,  &c.,  &c.,  which  strikingly  resemble  chorea, 
and  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  may  have  originated  the  idea 
of  an  epidemic."     {Churchill — Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.) 

In  the  treatment  of  chorea,  the  first  and  most  important  indication 
is  the  removal  or  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  exciting  causes. 
The  means  for  effecting  this  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  remedies  that  have  the  greatest  amount  of  evidence  in  their 
favour  for  the  removal  of  the  disease,  are  bleeding,  active  purging, 
counter-irritants,  antispasmodics,  and  tonics. 

Bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  foot,  or  by  leeches  from  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  spine,  has  received  the  sanction  of  several 
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eminent  practitioners,  and  eases  have  been  published  in  evidence  of 
its  efficacy.  There  will  be  fonnd,  we  apprehend,  but  few  cases, 
however,  in  which  bleeding  will  be  indicated.  That  the  disease  may 
occur  under  circumstances  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  in  which 
the  detraction  of  blood  will  be  demanded,  we  admit;  thus,  when  it 
attacks  children  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  is  attended  by  the  indica- 
tions of  cerebral  inflammation  or  hypersemia,  a  judicious  and  timely 
resort  to  general  or  local  bleeding  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
immediate  benefit,  and  prepare  the  system  for  the  action  of  other  re- 
medies.    Such  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Purgatives  are  a  remedy  of  much  less  doubtful  propriety.  As  a 
valuable  adjuvant  to  the  other  means  employed,  there  are  few  cases 
in  which  they  will  not  be  indicated,  while  in  those  connected  with  » 
torpid  and  loaded  condition  of  the  bowels,  they  will  invariably  pro- 
duce a  decided  alleviation,  and  in  many,  an  entire  removal  of  the 
symptoms.  From  the  time  of  Sydenham,  there  are  few  writers  on  the 
disease,  by  whom  their  employment  is  not  strongly  insisted  on,  while, 
by  a  few,  they  are  considered  as  almost  the  only  remedy. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  attack,  and  in  slight  cases,  any  of  the  pur- 
gatives which  have  the  effect  of  promptly  unloading  the  bowels  with- 
out producing  much  irritation  or  occasioning  watery  stools,  will  be 
proper.  In  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  however,  and 
in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  bowels  are  very  apt  to  be  affected^  with 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  torpor,  and  for  their  evacuation  will 
demand  the  more  active  purgatives,  given  in  successive  doses,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  full  and  continued  operation.  Not  only, 
however,  is  it  necessary,  in  these  cases,  effectually  to  unload  the  bowels; 
but, by  a  judicious  use  of  purgatives,  to  maintain  their  regular  action; 
not  a  day  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  one  or  two  full  evacua- 
tions being  obtained. 

In  the  early  stages  and  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  calomel  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  or  jalap,  and  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  infusion  of 
senna,  with  the  addition  of  any  of  the  neutral  salts,  will  answer;  but 
where  these  are  not  found  sufficiently  active,  the  croton  oil,  or  combi- 
nations of  aloes,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge  and  blue  mass  may 
be  employed.  A  very  certain  and  effectual  purgative,  in  cases  of 
chorea,  is  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  either  alone  or  combined  with  cas- 
tor oil.  We  have  employed  it  pretty  extensively,  preceding  its  use  by 
a  full  dose  of  calomel,  and  in  very  few  instances  without  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

R— 01.  ricini,  Or,  R.— 01.  riciui, 

Spir.  terebcnth.  ua  ^bh. — M.  Spir.  tcrebenth.  iiii  5S8. 

It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tea  or  dessert-  Tinct.  senmr,  5iij. 

spoonful,  according  to  the  nge  of  the  pa-  Syrup,  zingib.  ^ij. — M. 

tient,  and  repeated  three  times  a  day  or  Given  in  the  same  manner, 
often  er. 

In  conjunction  with  active  purging,  the  use  of  tartarized  antimony 
has  been  suggested  by  Breschet,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  will 
bear  without  exciting  vomiting,  which  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  By 
others,  emetics,  repeated  every  other  day,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  case,  have  been 
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strongly  recommended.  We  have  no  experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
either  plan  of  treatment,  but  can  easily  conceive  that  cases  may  occur, 
where  the  disease  is  either  produced  or  aggravated  by  an  overloaded 
state  of  the  stomach,  or  the  presence  of  some  irritating  matter  in  that 
organ,  in  which  great  benefit  may  result  from  emetics.  They  can 
scarcely  be  considered,  however,  as  a  remedy  generally  applicable  to 
chorea. 

Counter-irritants  have  been  extensively  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  and  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  their  effects  will  be  found 
decidedly  beneficial.  Blisters  along  the  spine  are  recommended  by 
Stiebel,  Ghisholm,  and  a  few  others ;  but  friction  with  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to  produce  a  counter-irritant 
effect  in  cases  of  chorea.  It  is  more  prompt  in  its  effects  and  more 
easily  managed  than  blisters,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  more  efficacious. 
Paatnlation  with  the  croton  oil  along  the  spine,  has,  also  been  recom- 
mended, as  a  valuable  remedy  in  chronic  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  chorea  nearly  every  article  upon  the  list  of  tonics 
has  been  prescribed,  and  for  the  superior  efficacy  of  each  article  the 
Ugheat  authorities  may  be  cited.  Bark,  and  the  salts  of  quinia,  may  be 
taken,  however,  as  the  representation  of  the  vegetable  tonics,  while  in 
regard  to  the  mineral  articles,  the  scsquioxide  and  sulphate  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ar- 
senite  of  potassa,  have,  in  different  hands,  been  all  found  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  sesquioxide  or  proto-carbonate 
of  iron  in  large  doses,  and  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  perhaps  the 
strongest.  The  cyanuret  of  iron,  in  the  dose  of  three  grains,  three  times 
a  day,  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Zollickoffer.  M.  Faivre  D'Esnans  states  in  the  Journal  de  Midicine  ct 
Chirurgie  Pratiques^  th?it  he  has  obtained  the  happiest  results  from 
the  cyanuret  of  iron  in  chorea  and  epilepsy,  and  he  gives  several  cases 
where  the  cure  was  obtained  in  between  four  and  eight  days.  He  em- 
ploys the  following  formula:  cyanuret  of  iron,  grs.  xv. ;  extract  of  va- 
lerian, grs.  xlv.  Make  into  twenty-four  pills:  one  pill  to  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  at  six  hours*  interval,  each  pill  to  be  followed  by  a 
wineglassful  of  infusion  of  valerian.  The  cyanuret  of  zinc,  in  the  dose 
of  one-third  of  a  grain,  twice  a  day,  gradually  increased  to  fourteen 
grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  recently  been  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  physicians  of  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  pointing  out  the  particular  cases  to  which  the  one  or  other  of 
these  remedies  is  best  adapted.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  is  to  make 
trial  of  one,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed,  after  it  has  been  continued  for 
a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend  its  use,  and  substitute  another.  To  de- 
rive any  good  from  the  employment  of  either  of  them,  will,  in  general, 
require  a  perseverance  in  its  use  for  some  length  of  time. 

We  have  known  the  best  effects  result  from  the  use  of  the  ammo- 
niated  tartrate  of  iron,  in  five  to  eight  grain  doses,  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day  or  oftener,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  extent  of  the  choreic  symptoms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arsenite  of  potassa,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  the  valerianate  of 
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zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  combination  with  some  one  of  the  vege- 
table tonics,  and  occasionally  with  a  narcotic,  are  the  articles  which, 
in  our  hands,  have  succeeded  the  most  promptly  and  generally  in  the 
removal  of  the  disease.  We  have,  nevertheless,  found  many  cases  to 
occur,  in  which  the  use  of  one,  and  then  of  another,  has  appeared  to 
be  unproductive  of  the  slightest  effect,  when,  on  substituting  a  third, 
the  morbid  phenomena  have  been  very  quickly  and  permanently  con- 
trolled. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Babington,  that  the  sulphate  of  zinc  has  seldom 
failed  in  his  hands  in  curing  the  disease^  He  found  it  necessary  to 
administer  much  larger  doses,  however,  than  are  usually  given ;  good 
effects  being  seldom  perceptible  until  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  are 
taken  three  times  a  day.  By  gradually  increasing  the  quantity,  m 
single  grain  at  a  time,  even  much  larger  doses  may,  generally,  be 
given,  without  exciting  sickness,  and  with  the  best  effect.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  however,  will  not  be  borne  by  some  stomachs,  in  the  smallest 
dose ;  and  even  the  other  mineral  tonics  can  with  diflSculty  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  cases  of  children  in  doses  sufficiently  large,  or  be  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long  to  derive  from  them  in  this  disease  a  decided 
remedial  effect.  In  such  cases,  the  liquor  potassae  arsenitis,  in  doses 
of  three  drops,  gradually  augmented  to  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  may  be  prescribed.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  we  possess,  in  cases  of  chorea ;  ana 
when  cautiously  employed,  desisting  from  its  use  the  moment  that  any 
sickness,  or  griping  pains,  or  intumescence  of  the  face  or  extremities 
occur,  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  and  manageable  article. 
The  testimonies  in  favour  of  its  efficacy  are  numerous  and  positive. 

Very  decided  testimony  has  been  presented  by  Youn^,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lindsly,  of  Washington,  Ililddreth,  of  Ohio,  Kirkbride  and 
Professor  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Beadle,  of  New  York,  in  favour 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  cimicifuga,  in  cases  of  chorea.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  root  three  times  a 
day ;  or  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  saturated  tincture,  or  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  decoction.  We  have  prescribed  it  in  a  number  of  cases, 
and  have  been  much  pleased  with  its  effects. 

The  nux  vomica,  either  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture,  given  in  as 
large  doses  as  can  be  safely  borne,  has  in  our  hands  proved  a  valuable 
tonic  in  this  disease. 

Iodine  has  likewise  been  employed,  and  it  is  said  with  advantage. 

Nearly  all  the  narcotics  have  been  recommended  by  different  writers, 
and,  for  the  relief  of  certain  symptoms  their  use  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  beneficial. 

Opium  was  employed  by  Sydenham,  after  bleeding  and  purging,  as 
an  anodyne  at  bed-time,  and  Cullen  declares,  from  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience, that  opiates  are  very  generally  successful  in  the  cure  of  cho- 
rea. Opium,  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  has,  however,  entirely 
failed  in  producing  any  decided  relief:  we  cannot  say  that  we  have 
ever  known  it  to  produce  any  good  effect  in  cases  occurring  in  chil- 
dren.    Camphor  has  been  found  by  Wilson,  Richter,  and  Poissonnier, 
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to  be  beneficial  in  some  cases,  in  combination  with  tonics  and  the  cold 
bath.  We  have  occasionally  employed  it,  in  combination  with  the 
pretoearbonate  of  iron,  and  extract  of  gentian,  with  unqjuestionable  ad- 
vantage. The  belladonna,  stramoniam,  and  hyoscyamus,  are  all  highly 
extolled,  especially  by  the  German  writers.  The  latter  we  have  em- 
ployed very  extensively,  as  well  in  combination  with  purgatives,  as 
with  the  metallic  salts ;  it  is  certainly,  in  most  cases,  a  very  valuable 
adjavant  Graves  employed  it,  in  one  case,  with  the  best  effect.  The 
strychnia  has  been  employed  by  Romberg,  the  veratria  by  Ebers,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  Stuart;  of  their  value  we  know  nothing  from 
oar  own  experience. 

Troosseaa  has  recently  treated  thirteen  cases  of  chorea  with  strych- 
nia, ten  of  them  with  complete  success.  He  employs  the  sulphate  of 
strychnia  dissolved  in  syrup,  one  grain  to  Jiijss. ;  of  this  two  and  a 
half  drachms  are  given  daily  in  three  doses ;  and  the  quantity  is  every 
day  increased  jji^  u^til  itching  of  the  scalp  and  slight  muscular  stiff- 
ness are  observed.     The  cure  is  generally  completed  in  one  month. 

The  tincture  of  the  nux  vomica  we  have  repeatedly  employed,  in  the 
dose  of  six  drops  three  times  a  day,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  with  de- 
cided advantage. 

In  favour  of  the  effects  of  assafoetida,  in  large  doses,  we  have  very 
strong  testimony. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  remedies,  the  cold' bath,  especially 
in  the  form  of  douche^  will  be  found  an  important  auxiliary.  Cases 
are  recorded  by  Grampton,  Stiebel,  Dupuytren,  and  Bufz,  in  which  it 
was  evidently  productive  of  very  great  advantage.  Stiebel  directs  the 
douche  to  be  applied  to  the  spine.  When  too  severe  a  shock  is  pro- 
duced by  the  cold  douche,  the  tepid  or  warm  douche,  or  simple  tepid 
bathing,  may  be  substituted.  We  have  seen  the  best  effects  produced 
by  daily  sponging  the  entire  surface  with  salt  water,  at  first  warm,  and 
gradually  reduced  in  temperature,  until  it  can  be  used  perfectly  cold ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  being  submitted,  immediately  after  the 
sponging,  to  brisk  friction  with  flannel  or  a  flesh-brush. 

Sulphurous  baths,  made  by  dissolving  about  four  ounces  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potassa  in  about  twelve  bucket  fulls  of  water,  and  repeated 
daily,  have  been  employed  with  very  decided  success. 

A  number  of  cases  are  cited  by  Dehaen,  Underwood,  Fothergill, 
Gordon,  Baumes,  Addison,  and  Bird,  in  which  the  entire  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  chorea  is  referred  to  electricity.  Its  success,  in  numerous 
instances,  appears  now  to  be  very  well  established.  In  the  bands  of 
Dr.  Bird,  it  is  said  to  have  cured  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-six,  and  to 
have  produced  relief  in  five  of  the  remaining  cases:  in  one  no  benefit 
was  experienced,  and  one  patient  left,  alarmed  by  the  remedy.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  nothing  else  was  prescribed,  excepting  oc- 
casional mild  cathartics;  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies, 
had  been  used  previously  without  advantage.  The  electricity  was  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  sparks,  taken  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  column, 
every  other  day,  for  about  five  minutes  each  time,  or  until  an  eruption 
appeared,  which  is  often  caused  by  electricity  when  applied  in  this 
manner.     From  the  transmission  of  electric  shocks  along  the  affected 
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limbs  no  good  whatever  resulted,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  involuntary 
movements  were,  in  every  instance,  increased,  often  to  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  if  .the  shocks  were  employed  after  the  patient  was  conva- 
lescent, they  invariably  aggravated  every  symptom,  and  frequently 
rendered  the  disease  as  severe  as  when  the  patient  was  first  placed 
under  treatment. 

In  the  paralysis  which  occasionally  succeeds  to  chorea,  the  proper 
treatment  will  be  a  course  of  tonics,  particularly  the  preparations  of 
iron,  shower-baths,  and  the  regular  exercise  of  the  affected  limbs. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion ;  in  cases  attended  with  hypersemia,  or  evidences  of 
cerebral  excitement,  it  should,  of  course,  be  very  moderate  in  quantity, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  simple  farinaceous  articles ;  but  in  those  cases 
in  which  tonics  are  indicated,  it  should  be  nourishing,  and  more  libe- 
rally supplied.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  whenever  it  can  be 
taken,  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  the  cure.  A  properly  regu- 
lated course  of  gymnastic  exercises,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  may 
aid  the  success  of  whatever  remedies  are  employed,  independently  of 
its  invigorating  influence,  by  engaging  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and 
teaching,  as  it  were,  the  muscles  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  will,  and 
to  combine  properly  their  actions.  M.  Blache,  {Gazette  Mid.  de  Paris^ 
1855,)  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  proposes  to 
trust  the  cure  to  gymnastic  exercises  alone,  without  conjoining  with 
it  any  of  the  usual  remedies  for  the  disease;  believing  it  to  be  a 
plan  of  treatment  superior  in  efficacy  to  all  others  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. His  conclusions  are  founded  upon  the  result  of  108  cases---84 
girls  and  24  boys,  Ireated  by  gymnastics  alone,  or  by  these  in  combi- 
nation with  sulphurous  baths,  regulated  diet,  etc.  In  102  of  these 
cases  the  cure  was  complete  in  39  days  on  an  average,  and  in  the  six 
remaining,  recovery  took  place  in  122  days:  these  latter  he  considers 
unsuccessful  cases. 

A  country  residence  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  in  a  large  city ;  and  it 
would  be  still  better  if,  with  the  advantages  of  country  air,  the  patient 
could  command  those  of  sea-bathing. 

The  utmost  caution  must  be  observed,  as  well  during  the  disease  as 
for  some  considerable  time  subsequent  to  recovery,  to  guard  the  patient 
against  the  occurrence  of  any  of  its  exciting  causes,  whether  of  a  men- 
tal or  physical  character.  If  the  attack  occur  during  the  period  of 
dentition,  a  close  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  gums, 
and  irritation  from  this  source  counteracted  by  repeated  scarification. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  any  disease  with  which  the 
attack  of  chorea  may  be  complicated  is  to  be  treated  by  its  appro- 
priate remedies,  and  that  the  general  remedial  management  of  the 
case  must  be  modified  accordingly. 
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ERUPTIVE    FEVERS — EXANTHEMATA. 

The  eroptiye  or  exanthematous  fevers  are  characterized  by  a  febrile 
czeitementy  succeeded  or  accompanied  by  a  specific  eruption  upon  the 
mkxa;  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  appears,  in  each  disease, 
confltantly  at  a  stated  period,  and  runs  a  regular  and  definite  course. 
The  most  prominent   of  these   diseases,  measles,    scarlet   fever, 
^icken-pox,  and  small-pox,  are  manifestly  capable  of  being  propa- 
^^ted  by  contagion ;  and  the  individual  in  whom  any  one  of  them  has 
^Hscarred,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  ever  afterwards  sheltered  from  its  re- 
currence, though  he  still  remains  equally  liable  to  be  attacked  by  all 
^6  other  affections  of  the  class.      The  only  exception  to  this  rule  we 
Inow  of,  is  the  well  established  fact,  that  the  vaccine  disease  consti- 
tutes a  preventive  to  the  occurrence  of  small-pox;  though  if  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  latter  affections  shall  be  established,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  if  it  has  not  been  already,  even  this  will, 
xn  fact,  form  no  exception. 

The  symptoms  of  the  eruptive  fevers  are  usually  well  defined,  and 
^t^  the  practical  physician  their  diagnosis  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
^fficulty. 

It  is  said,  it  is  true,  that  cases  of  eruptive  fever  occasionally  occur 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  most  important  symptoms  are  absent,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  during  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  some  of  the 
Acute  exanthemata,  of  scarlatina,  in  particular,  that  instances  are  ob- 
served of  a  febrile  affection  unattended  by  the  specific  eruption  upon 
^he  skin,  resulting  probably  from  the  morbific  action  upon  the  system 
f  the  same  aerial  poison  productive  of  the  prevailing  exanthem,  but 
o  an  extent  insufficient  for  the  full  development  of  the  latter.  In 
ther  instances,  the  symptoms  appertaining  to  different  eruptive  fevers 
re  found  to  be  combined.  Thus  we  often  meet  with  cases  in  which 
ertain  of  the  phenomena  of  measles  and  of  scarlet  fever  are  blended 
^  ogether  in  the  same  patient.  There  are  many  reasons  indeed,  for  be- 
lieving that  a  very  close  relationship  exists  between  these  two  diseases, 
"^^hich  may  probably  account  for  the  frequent  commingling  of  their 
^S^henomena.  It,  however,  has  been  very  clearly  shown,  that  an  indi- 
'V^idual  who  is  exposed  at  the  same  time,  or  in  quick  succession  to  the 
<^ontagion  of  any  two  of  the  eruptive  fevers  may  contract  a  disease  in 
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"which  the  features  of  both  are  intimately  blended.  Mr.  Marson, 
{Medico-chirurg.  Trans.j  1847)  has  adduced  several  examples  of  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  not  only  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  but,  also, 
of  small-pox  and  measles,  of  measles  and  the  vaccine  disease,  and  of 
varicella  and  .the  vaccinia,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  are  recorded  in  the  various  medical  journals. 

Dr.  George  Engelman  ( Trans.  American  Med,  Assoc.  1855)  remarks, 
that  careful  observation  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  epidemics  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles  has  convinced  him  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  can,  and  often  does,  change  gradually  into  one  of  measles,  and 
that  the  transition  form  is  the  disease  known  to  the  German  physi- 
cians as  roseola,  rubeola,  rothlein,  and  here  sometimes  popularly  dis- 
tinguished as  French  measles.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease 
Dr.  Engelman  is  well  convinced,  and  equally  so  that  it  is  neither  a 
hybrid  caused  by  the  commingling  of  scarlatina  and  measles,  nor  a 
variety  of  one  or  the  other  of  these,  but  a  transition  form  of  disease 
from  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  violence  and  fatality  of  the  different  exanthemata  are  m  direot 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  confluence  of  the  eruption.  There  is  a 
prejudice  current  among  physicians  and  in  the  community,  that  the 
reverse  is'the  case  in  respect  to  measles  and  scarlatina;  but,  as  TroiM* 
seau  has  remarked,  this  is  a  serious  and  dangerous  mistake,  the  amf 
fluence  of  the  eruption  being  as  fatal  in  the  diseases  just  named  as  ui 
small-pox. 

1.— Measles. 

BUBEOLA — MORBILLI. 

Measles,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  catarrhal  fever,  attended  with  a  spe- 
cific eruption  upon  the  skin.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  disease  con* 
fined  to  childhood ;  though  adults,  who  have  passed  through  that  pe- 
riod without  being  attacked,  are  by  no  means  exempted  from  it;  a 
case  is  related  {Trans.  Pennsylvania  State  Med.  Soc.  1851,)  of  its  oc- 
currence in  a  female  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  the  usual  febrile  symptoms;  languor, 
shivering,  succeeded  by  increased  heat  of  the  skin,  thirst,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, &c.  To  these  are  quickly  added  all  the  usual  phenomena  of  an 
ordinary  catarrh: — tenderness,  injection,  and  watering  of  the  eyes, 
with  a  slight  turgescence  of  the  eyelids ;  the  discharge  of  a  serous 
fluid  from  the  nostrils;  frequent  sneezing;  some  degree  of  hoarse* 
ness,  with  a  sense  of  roughness  or  slight  soreness  of  the  fauces;  a 
harsh,  dry  cough,  and  some  difliculty  of  respiration.  The  head  is 
affected  with  pain,  or  a  sense  of  stupor  or  drowsiness;  the  bowels  are 
generally  costive,  and  the  stomach  not  unfrequently  rejects  its  con- 
tents. 

About  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption  makes  its  appearance  upon  the 
skin;  first  about  the  forehead  and  chin,  and  then  over  the  rest  of  the 
face.  On  the  succeeding  morning  it  is  visible,  also,  on  the  neck  and 
breast,  and  by  the  evening  it  has  spread  over  the  trunk,  and  finally 
over  the  extremities.  The  eruption  on  the  face  is  most  vivid,  gene- 
rally about  the  fifth  day,  and  on  the  sixth  begins  to  fade.     By  the 
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fleventh  day  the  eruption  on  the  bodj,  which  is  at  its  height  on  the 
sixth,  begins  to  subside;  while  that  on  the  backs  of  the  bands,  which 
was  the  latest  in  appearing,  is  likewise  the  latest  in  subsiding,  seldom 
beginning  to  fade  before  the  eighth  day.  By  the  ninth  day,  all  that 
usually  remains  of  the  eruption,  on  any  part  of  the  body,  is  a  slight 
discoloration  of  the  surface,  that  commonly  disappears  before  the  end 
of  the  tenth  day. 

A  desquamation,  in  the  form  of  very  minute  scales,  takes  place  in 
most  cases  upon  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and  is  usually  attended 
with  a  troublesome  itching  of  the  skin.  The  desquamation  is  espe- 
cially yisible  on  the  face  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  Desquama- 
tion is  by  no  means,  howeyer,  a  constant  phenomenon.  Its  frequent 
absence  has  been  observed  by  Sydenham,  J.  Frank,  Trousseau,  Bou- 
chut,' and  others. 

The  eruption  is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  extends  also  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane ;  the  fauces  and  mouth  being  ooTered,  at  the  height  of 
the  disease,  with  reddish,  slightly  eleyated  spots;  which  are  often 
strikingly  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  most  commonly,  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  cough  and  pain  of  the  head,  and  often  of  the  fever, 
^hile  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  injection  and  suffusion  of  the 
^yes,  and  the  other  accessory  symptoms,  remain  without  abatement 
^UQtil  the  eruption  has  finished  its  course. 

During  the  height  of  the  disease  there  is  usually  a  quick,  frequent, 
^uU  pulse,  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
tense thirst,  and  a  swollen,  red  appearance  of  the  face.  The  eyelids 
mre  red  at  their  edges,  the  conjunctiva  is  injected,  the  eyes  humid  and. 
l)rilliant,  the  nostrils  dry  and  slightly  reddened.  Breathing  through 
the  nose  is  attended  with  difficulty.  The  respiration  is  but  little  ac- 
celerated. The  cough  is  hoarse  and  sonorous,  or  dry  and  frequent. 
Hy  auscultation,  sonorous  or  humid  rhonchi  may  be  detected.  There 
is  sometimes  slight  soreness  or  pain  of  the  throat,  some  degree  of  diar- 
jrhoea,  and  the  nights  are  agitated  or  wakeful.  In  severe  cases  the 
evening  exacerbations  of  fever  are  often  attended  with  delirium. 

As  the  eruption  declines  the  febrile  symptoms  abate,  the  skin  often 
lecomes  moist,  the  cough  generally  loses  its  hoarseness,  while  the 
loarseness  of  the  voice  continues,  or  is  now  for  the  first  time  apparent. 
?he  rhonchi  may  still  be  heard,  or  they  may  augment  and  become 
more  humid.  The  appetite  now  gradually  returns,  the  thirst  dimi- 
iiishes,  the  bowels  become  regular.  The  skin  continues  still  to  be 
marked  by  patches  of  a  faded  red  or  coppery  hue,  which  do  not  dis- 
appear upon  pressure. 

Upon  the  declension  of  the  eruption,  in  many  cases,  a  diarrhoea  oc- 
^curs — if  it  had  not  existed  at  an  earlier  period — which  often  appears 
^o  afford  relief  to  the  remaining  symptoms. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  more  marked  cases  of  measles 
uncomplicated  with  any  other  affection.  Not  unfrequently,  from  undue 
exposure  or  other  accidental  causes,  at  a  more  or  less  early  period  of 
the  disease,  laryngitis,  pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  often  of  a  very  intense 
grade,  occurs.     In  these  cases  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  cough, 
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a  continuation  of  the  fever  subsequent  to  the  declension  of  the  erup- 
tion, with,  at  the  same  time,  a  development  of  the  phenomena  proper 
to  the  accessory  disease. 

Occasionally  a  more  or  less  copious  diarrhoea  comes  on  immediately 
preceding  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  with  pain  or  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  indicating  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

In  some  cases  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  coma,  or  by  partial  or 
general  convulsions,  and  the  other  indications  of  encephalic  disease. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  eruption  disappears,  the  fever  abates, 
the  child  sits  up,  and  has  some  return  of  appetite,  but  in  place  of  con- 
valescence becoming  confirmed,  the  cough  continues,  the  face  becomes 
pale,  the  patient  weak,  and  gradually  emaciated,  the  bowels  are  regu- 
lar or  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and  there  occurs  towards  evening,  a 
slight  febrile  exacerbation.  These  symptoms  mark  the  origin  of  some 
chronic  affection  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  which,  after  running  a 
longer  or  shorter  course,  terminates  in  death. 

In  children  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  there  is  apt  to  occur  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  deep-seated  structure  of  the  ear,  and  of  the  eyes  and 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  with  painful  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
occasionally  terminating  in  suppuration,  and  followed  by  tedious  and 
extensive  ulceration.  Meningitis,  either  acute  or  subacute,  may  super- 
vene in  cases  of  measles;  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  succeeded  by 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  and  in  girls,  by  a  peculiar  ulceration  of  the 
pudendum. 

In  some  cases  the  eruption  occurs  at  a  very  early  period,  as  upon 
the  second  day;  whilst  in  others,  the  catarrhal  symptoms  continue  for 
two  weeks  or  longer,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Occa- 
sionally, the  eruption  makes  its  appearance  first  upon  the  body,  and 
subsequently  extends  to  the  face ;  while,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  face  and  trunk  throughout  the  attack.  Cases 
are  referred  to  by  Frank,  Willan,  and  Conolly,  in  which  the  eruption 
has  declined,  and  then  suddenly  reappeared,  together  with  the  febrile 
and  catarrhal  symptoms. 

By  Vogel,  Stanbach,  Metgyer,  Rayer,  and  a  few  other  writers,  a  va- 
riety of  measles  is  described,  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  fever, 
catarrh,  ophthalmia,  &c.,  and  which  leaves  behind  it  a  susceptibility  to 
the  future  occurrence  of  the  genuine  or  febrile  variety.  This  is  the 
false  measles  of  most  of  the  German  writers,  the  rubeola  sine  catarrho 
of  Willan,  and  the  rubeola  sinefebre  of  others.  An  interval  of  many 
months,  even  two  years,  may  elapse  between  the  occurrence  of  this 
and  the  subsequent  febrile  rubeola;  but  the  latter,  according  to  Bate- 
man,  more  frequently  occurs  about  three  or  four  days  after  the  non- 
febrile  eiruption.  Many  of  the  cases  described  as  false  or  non-febrile 
measles,  were,  we  suspect,  cases  of  roseola. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dehaen,  Morton,  Sydenham,  Rich- 
ter,  Consbruck,  Gregory,  Guersent,  and  Vogel,  a  rubeolous  fever  may 
occur  unattended  by  any  cutaneous  eruption ;  in  other  words,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  measles,  some  patients  are  affected  with  ca- 

rrhal  fever,  without  measles.     If  the  observations  of  Richter  are  to 
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be  depended  upon,  snch  patients  are  usuallj  exempted  from  an  attack 
of  measles  during  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  epidemic,  but 
we  have  no  e?idence  that  they  are  less  liable  than  the  unprotected  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  subsequently. 

As  the  diagnosis  in  measles  depends  pretty  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  a  close  attention  to  its  form  and  general 
appearance  is  of  some  importance.  The  eruption  usually  shows  itself 
first  in  the  form  of  distinct,  red,  and  nearly  circular  spots,  resembling, 
in  their  general  appearance,  very  nearly,  the  areola  of  ordinary  flea- 
bites,  though  probably  not  quite  so  large.  As  these  spots  increase  in 
number,  they  coalesce,  forming  small,  irregular  patches,  approaching 
the  nearest  in  shape  to  semicircles  or  crescents ;  these  patches  are  in- 
termixed with  the  single  circular  spots,  and  separated  by  interstices  in 
which  the  skin  retains  its  natural  hue.  The  redness  disappears  on 
pressure,  and  returns  immediately  afterwards.  On  the  face  especially, 
the  eruption  is  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  so  as  to 
give  a  feeling  of  roughness  or  inequality  of  surface  to  the  finger  when 

Eassed  over  the  skin.  The  whole  face  is  often  sensibly  swelled  at  the 
eight  of  the  eruption ;  and  occasionally,  in  violent  cases,  the  tume- 
faction of  the  eyelids  is  so  great  as  to  close  the  eyes  for  a  day  or  two. 
In  many  cases,  miliary  vesicles  appear  upon  the  neck,  breast,  and  arms, 
during  the  height  of  the  eruption ;  while  papula)  occasionally  occur  on 
"the  wrists,  hands,  and  fingers. 

Before  the  eruption  disappears  its  redness  becomes  fainter,  and  more 
^usky,  and  it  is  diminished  in  extent,  leaving,  upon  pressure,  a  yellow 
Bpot. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  each  patch  of  exanthem  to  be  replaced  by 
^  yellowish  spot  or  stain  on  the  skin,  which  may  continue  for  fifteen 
^Dr  twenty  days.  These  stains  have  been  referred  to  by  Guersent, 
^iBIache,  Rayer,  Bouchut,  and  Trousseau.  The  latter  remarks,  that 
^hey  occupy  the  spots  where  the  redness  of  measles  possessed  the 
^^reatest  intensity.  But  slightly  apparent  when  the  child  is  calm,  they 
•Acquire  a  more  decided  tint  when  the  skin  becomes  coloured  during  a 
^tate  of  crying  and  agitation.  They  appear  to  occupy  the  dermis 
S  tself,  as  they  do  not  disappear  on  pressure.  It  is  queried  whether 
^hey  are  a  species  of  ecchymosis.  They  appear  to  be  allied  to  a 
elatively  serious  form  of  measles.  M.  Bouchut  regards  these  maculae 
s  arising  from  a  change  in  the  cutaneous  pigment  produced  by  a  local 
nd  circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  dermis.  {Bouchut^  on  Diseases 
if  Children.) 

Heim  notices  a  peculiar  odour  as  attetidant  upon  the  measles  during 
ts  first  six  days.  He  compares  it  to  the  smell  of  the  feathers  of  the 
oose  recently  plucked.  Heyfelder  states  that  he  perceived  it,  par- 
icularly  when  a  number  of  patients  were  collected  in  a  small  apart- 
^^ent,  and  when  the  eruption  was  intense.  He  describes  it  as  more 
decided  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  Meissner,  Wildberg, 
Alilliet  and  Barthcz  never  perceived  it,  and  we  may  say  the  same  for 
Ourselves. 

The  autopsical  appearances  will  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the 
Period  when  death  has  taken  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  concomitant 
disease  by  which  the  fatal  event  has  been  produced. 
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Measles  in  its  simple  form,  nncomplioated  with  any  severe  pnl* 
monary,  gastro-intestinal,  or  cerebral  affection,  is  seldom,  of  itself,  the 
cause  of  death.  Although  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  the  disease 
indicate  more  or  less  bronchial  affection,  the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  generally,  have  been  said  to  present,  when 
the  case  has  terminated  fatally  during  the  eruptive  stage,  the  same 
species  of  exanthem  as  the  skin. 

In  some  cases,  effusion  of  lymph  mixedjwith  blood  or  pus,  has  been 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lun^,  with  extensive  effusion  in  their  texture ;  in  others, 
extensive  bronchial  or  pneumonic  inflammation ;  and  in  others  again, 
condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  in  oases  of  lobular  pneumonia. 

The  morbid  appearances  present  in  the  cases  examined  by  our* 
selves  were:  the  various  lesions  observable  in  severe  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, and  of  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia ;  oedema  of  the  lungs,  ex- 
tensive engorgement  of  their  blood-vessels,  with  effusion  of  bloody 
serum  in  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  ramifications ;  tuberculiza- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  serous  membranes  generally;  gastro- 
enteric inflammation ;  follicular  inflammation,  and  occasionally  ulcera- 
tion of  the  ileum  and  colon ;  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  meningeal  inflammation,  particularly  at  the  basis  of  the  brain, 
with  tubercular  deposition,  and  effusion  within  the  ventricles  and 
arachnoid  cavity.  There  was  no  case  in  which  some  degree  of  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  disease  did  not  exist;  in  a  very  large  number  there 
also  existed  indications  of  more  or  less  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  indications  of  cerebral  disease  were  the  least 
frequent. 

The  most  usual  forms  under  which  measles  presents  itself  are  the 
simple  catarrhal,  which  we  have  described — the  congestive,  and  the 
gastrointestinal. 

The  congestive  form  is  marked  by  imperfect  reaction,  and  occasion- 
ally its  entire  absence ;  a  general  depression  of  the  energies  of  the 
system;  pallor  of  the  face;  a  sunken  and  anxious  expression  of  the 
countenance;  torpidity  of  the  bowels;  a  slow,  weak,  oppressed  pulse; 
slow  and  oppressed  respiration,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The 
eruption  may  not  appear,  or  it  occurs  slowly  on  some  portions  only 
of  the  surface.  If  reaction  does  not  take  place  spontaneously,  or  is 
not  induced  by  an  appropriate  treatment,  stupor  or  deep  coma,  and 
occasionally,  convulsions,  ensue.  In  some  cases,  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion ensue  after  the  eruption  has  made  its  appearance;  in  these  cases, 
the  latter  either  becomes  of  a  pallid  or  livid  hue,  or  entirely  disap- 
pears. In  those  instances  in  which  an  autopsic  examination  has  been 
made,  extensive  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and,  generally, 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  also  were  detected. 

This  form  is  said  to  occur  most  commonly  in  infants,  and  children 
of  a  feeble  and  relaxed  habit.  We  have  not,  however,  found  it  to  be 
confined  to  any  particular  age  or  constitution.  In  some  epidemics  it 
occurs  much  more  frequently  than  in  others ;  we  have  met  with  it  more 
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often,  IioweY6r/in  confined  and  unhealthy  neighbourhoods,  ^  than  in 
those  of  an  opposite  description. 

When  measles  is  complicated  with  gastro-intestinal  disease,  it  is 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  less  decided  febrile  reaction,  a  small  and 
feeble  though  generally  frequent  pulse,  and  considerable  pain  of  the 
forehead.  A  sense  of  tension  and  fulness  is  usually  experienced  at 
the  epigastrium,  which  is  more  or  less  tender  upon  pressure.  Vomit- 
ing and  profuse  diarrhoea  often  precede  or  follow  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  which  is  pale,  and  often  indistinct. .  The  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh,  but  seldom  much  increased  in  temperature.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  brown,  and  often  the  patient  complains  of  frequent  sharp  pains 
in  the  abdomen.  There  is  considerable  thirst,  and  occasionally  great 
restlessness,  dyspnoea,  and  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance; 
particularly  on  assuming  an  erect  posture.  The  cough  is  short,  dry, 
and  almost  incessant.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  young  and  irri- 
table children,  great  diflSculty  of  respiration,  and  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  chest,  will  suddenly  ensue. 

The  patient  may  sink  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fatal  gastro- 
intestinal disease,  or  of  pulmonary  inflammation;  or  symptoms  of 
cerebral  inflammation  may  ensue,  quickly  terminating  in  coma,  con- 
Tulsions,  and  death. 

In  its  simple,  uncomplicated  form,  measles  is  ordinarily  a  disease 
attended  with  very  little  danger ;  and  so  mild  in  its  symptoms  as  to 
Tan  its  course  and  terminate  favourably,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
Tery  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Although  in 
every  case  it  is  requisite  to  employ  a  precautionary  treatment,  to 
^oard  against  the  occurrence  of  violent  or  unfavourable  symptoms, 
jetf  as  a  general  rule,  active  remedies  will  neither  be  necessary  nor 
proper.  When,  however,  the  disease  becomes  complicated  with  severe 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  alimentary  canal  or  brain,  it  is 
inrariably  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and  will  often  prove 
iifttal  even  under  the  most  prompt,  judicious,  and  energetic  course  of 
treatment;  while  its  occurrence,  under  all  circumstances,  in  children 
of  a  feeble  and  debilitated  constitution,  or  who,  from  any  cause,  are 
atrongly  predisposed  to  disease  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  is  to  be  viewed 
in  an  unfavourable  light,  as  in  such,  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  the  exciting 
caose  of  some  of  the  most  unmanageable  and  fatal  maladies  to  which 
the  infant  constitution  is  liable. 

Dr.  Churchill  states,  {Diseases  of  Children^)  that  in  foundling  hos- 
pitals or  poor-houses,  where  many  children  are  crowded  together,  and 
^e  atmosphere  becomes  vitiated,  we  occasionally  find  ulceration  of 
the  rectum,  or,  in  girls,  of  the  labia  pudendi,  which  may  either  be 
^mple  or  gangrenous.  Sir  Wm.  Watson  mentioned  that  in  the  putrid 
'form  of  measles  which  prevailed  in  the  London  foundling  hospital,  the 
4girl8  who  died  had  most  commonly  mortification  of  the  pudendum,  and 
Uhat  one  died  from  mortification  of  the  rectum.  Dr.  Lees  relates  two 
tuises  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  and  one  in  which  both  rectum  and 
pudendum  were  affected. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  individual  who  has  suffered  an  attack  of 
laeasles  is  not  subsequently  liable  to  reinfection ;  instances,  however, 
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have  occurred  of  a  second  attack,  several  of  which  have  fallen  under 
our  own  notice. 

Measles  usually  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  often  of  very  considerable 
extent.  Of  the  particular  state  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
which  the  production  of  the  disease  depends,  we  know  nothing.  Epi- 
demics of  measles  are  said  by  Sydenham  to  commence,  generally,  in 
the  month  of  January,  and  to  cease  soon  after  the  summer  solstice. 
According  to  our  observations,  they  are  very  apt  to  occur  at  the  same 
seasons,  and  under  nearly  the  same  sensible  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  epidemic  catarrh.  Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  may  occur 
in  almost  every  month  of  the  year : — they  have  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  summer. 

Whether  measles  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,  is 
still  a  disputed  question :  although  the  affirmative  is  generally  assumed, 
there  are  many  who  maintain  the  negative.  The  disease,  it  is  said, 
occurs  always  as  an  epidemic,  and  on  its  first  appearance  a  number  of 
individuals  are  invariably  simultaneously  affected;  while  it  cannot  be 
traced  from  house  to  house,  or  from  street  to  street,  as  in  small  poz 
and  scarlatina.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  measles  may 
be  communicated  by  inoculation.  Dr.  Uume,  for  this  purpose,  drew 
blood  from  a  cutaneous  vein  where  the  eruption  was  most  confluent, 
and  applied  a  dossil  of  lint  impregnated  with  this,  to  a  wound  made  in 
the  arm  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  infection  was  intended  to  be 
communicated.  Of  the  general  certainty  and  value  of  the  operation, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  positive  conclusion  from  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  practised. 

By  a  recent  notice  in  one  of  the  Austrian  medical  journals,  it  ap' 
pears,  however,  that  Dr.  Katona,  of  Borsoder,  in  Hungary,  has  tested, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  for  measles.  In 
a  very  fatal  and  wide-spread  epidemic,  which  prevailed  during  the 
winter  of  1841,  he  inoculated  1122  persons  with  a  drop  of  fluid  from 
a  vesicle,  (?)  or  with  a  drop  of  the  tears  of  a  patient  affected  with  the 
disease ;  the  fluid  being  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  virus  in 
vaccination.  The  operation  succeeded  in  about  93  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  was  performed — producing  a  mild  attack  of  measles. 
A  red  areola  at  first  formed  around  the  puncture  by  which  the  fluid 
was  inserted,  but  soon  disappeared.  On  the  seventh  day,  fever  com* 
menced,  with  the  usual  prodromi  of  measles;  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day, 
the  eruption  made  its  appearance;  on  the  fourteenth,  desquamation 
commenced,  with  a  decrease  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  by  the 
seventeenth  day  the  patients  were  very  generally  perfectly  well.  In 
no  one  of  the  inoculated  cases  did  the  disease  terminate  fatally. 

Dr.  M*Girr,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  reports  the  result  of  inoculation 
for  measles  in  fourteen  cases.  The  operation  was  performed  by  in- 
serting blood,  drawn  from  a  vivid  exanthematous  patch,  into  the  arm. 
In  the  inoculated  patients  the  disease  was  less  severe  and  dangerous 
than  in  those  in  the  same  institution — the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum — 
who  contracted  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  way,  during  the  period  the 
effects  of  inoculation  were  tested  by  him. 

Although  no  age  is  absolutely  exempt  from  an  attack  of  measles, 
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the  most  common  period  of  its  occurrence  is  from  that  of  weaning  to 
the  age  of  puberty ;  after  which  latter  period,  the  older  the  patient  the 
more  troublesome  and  dangerous  it  is  said  the  disease  generally  proves. 
A  late  writer  [Montgomery)  dissents  from  this  doctrine,  and  states, 
that  from  his  own  observations  he  should  pronounce  a  directly  opposite 
opinion ;  which  corresponds  precisely  with  our  own  experience. 

The  only  disease  with  which  there  is  any  risk  of  confounding  measles 
is  scarlatina;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  very  readily  distinguished 
by  the  following  circumstances :  The  distinctly-marked  catarrhal  symp- 
toms by  which  the  eruption  in  measles  is  preceded  and  accompanied, 
and  their  absence  in  scarlatina;  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in 
measles  being  seldom  very  evident  until  the  fourth  day;  whereas  that 
of  scarlatina  usually  appears  on  the  second  day  of  the  fever.  In 
measles,  the  colour  of  the  eruption  is  dark  scarlet,  or  of  a  raspberry 
hue;  while  in  scarlatina,  it  is  of  a  vivid  red,  resembling  the  hue  of  the 
lobster  after  boiling:  the  eruption  in  the  latter  is  also  much  more  full 
and  extended  than  in  the  former,  forming  large,  irregular  patches, 
which  often  coalesce,  so  as  to  cause  a  uniform  redness  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary  case  of  measles,  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  fever  and  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, which,  when  they  are  mild,  the  eruption  at  the  same' time  follow- 
ing a  regular  course,  will  demand  little  else  than  a  cautious  attention 
to  preserve  the  body  of  the  patient  of  an  equable  temperature,  and  to 
prevent  exposure  to  cold  or  damp ;  to  place  him  upon  a  spare,  simple, 
and  nnirritating  diet,  and  to  keep  his  bowels  regular,  by  the  occasional 
Use  of  mild  purgatives;  while  we  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  cough  by 
plain  demulcent  drinks,  rendered  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  a 
Bmall  portion  of  some  vegetable  acid,  as  lemon  juice,  or  the  like. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  in  a  large,  well  ventilated 
Apartment,  of  a  suitable  temperature,  and  free  from  currents  of  cold 
9x\T.  His  drink  should  be  taken  rather  of  tepid  warmth  than  cold. 
ArVben  the  cough  is  troublesome,  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  warm 
'^ater  will,  in  many  cases,  if  the  patient  is  sufficiently  old  to  conduct 
"^he  inhalation  properly,  prove  an  excellent  palliative.  In  some  cases, 
pediluvium  at  bed-time,  followed  by  a  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  will 
the  patient  to  sleep,  and  mitigate  the  more  troublesome  catarrhal 
ymptoms. 

We  are  persuaded  that  in  all  cases,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or 
srtarized  antimony,  administered  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack, 
nd  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  combined  with  magnesia — the 
peration  of  the  calomel  being  promoted  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  given 
few  hours  subsequently — will  be  found  beneficial,  by  rendering  the 
ourse  of  the  disease  milder,  and  the  occurrence  of  severe  bronchial 
pulmonary  inflammation  less  frequent.    It  is  a  practice  we  have  fol- 
X^wed  for  many  years,  and  invariably  with  the  best  eflfects. 

When  the  febrile  excitement  is  considerable,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry- 
ness and  heat  of  the  skin,  the  employment  of  antimonials,  or  the  milder 
diaphoretics,  will  be  demanded.^     When  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
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very  severe,  the  same  remedies  will  be  necessary  as  in  severe  cases  of 
ordinary  catarrh. 

^  R. — Mucilag.  g.  acacisd,  §ig.  Or  K- — Liquor,  ftcetat.  Uftiik0iii»y  ^ij. 

Syrap.  limonis,  ^.  Spir.  SBth.  nitr. 

Spir.  8Bth.  nitr.  ^iij.  Vini  antimonii,  aa  ziy. 

Tart  antlmon.  gr.  j. — M.  Syrup,  limonis,  ^]j. — ^M. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonftd  evexy  three  hours.  Dose,  the  same  as  the  aboie. 

Or,  R. — Ammonias  hydrochlor. 

Pulv.  ext.  glycyrrh.  aa  ^iij. 
Tart  antimon.  gr.  j. 
Aqu8B,  3^^J' 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  eyery  three  hours,  for  a  child  under  two  years  -  of  age,  and  a 
dessert-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  fur  one  ofer  two  years  of  age. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  severe  cases  of  mea- 
sles, there  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion;  most  practi- 
tioners concurring  in  its  recommendation.  Some  difference  of  senti- 
ment has,  however,  existed  as  to  the  most  appropriate  period  for  its 
employment;  some  directing  it  only  daring  the  height  of  the  eruption; 
others  postponing  it  until  the  eruption  has  subsided ;  while  others  again 
consider  it  equally  proper  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  when  symp- 
toms are  present  which  call  for  its  use.  The  proper  rule,  however,  is 
easily  laid  down.  Whenever  great  shortness  or  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion ;  a  full,  hard,  and  quick  pulse ;  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
face ;  a  frequent  dry,  harassing  cough,  with  severe  pain  in  the  chest  or 
head ;  and,  more  particularly,  if  the  physical  signs  of  extensive  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  inflammation  are  present — the  abstraction  of  blood 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  relieve  these  symptoms,  will  be  proper  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  more  particularly  if  the  above  symptoms  su- 
pervene at  the  period  when  the  eruption  disappears.  Of  course,  in  di- 
recting the  extent  and  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  due  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient. 

Under  the  circumstances  just  recited,  not  only  general  bleeding,  but 
cups  to  the  chest,  antimonials,  and  blisters — in  fact,  all  the  remedies 
demanded  in  ordinary  cases  of  severe  bronchial  and  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation will  be  necessary,  and  upon  their  prompt  and  judicious  employ- 
ment will  the  safety  of  the  patient  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

Exposure  to  cold  air,  or  even  th6  use  of  the  cold  afi*usion,  which  has 
been  found  so  beneficial  in  scarlatina  and  other  of  the  exanthemata, 
has  likewise  been  recommended  in  measles.  In  the  latter  disease, 
however,  it  is  a  remedy  of,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  propriety. 
It  certainly  would  appear  to  us  to  be  calculated  to  augment  the  catar- 
rhal and  pulmonary  afi'cctions,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
are  unquestionably  the  most  serious  features  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Walz,  {Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,)  states  that  he  has  employed  inunc- 
tion of  the  skin  with  fat  in  three  hundred  and  forty- three  cases  of  mea- 
sles, fifty-seven  of  which  were  severe — and  all  were  speedily  cured.  In 
thirty  of  the  cases,  he  remarks,  the  patients  were  tuberculous,  and  in 
these  the  progress  of  phthisis  was  arrested. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  measles,  the  remedies  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote reaction,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed  state  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, are,  1st,  Emetics,  the  action  of  which  has  been  found  among  the 
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very  best  means  of  faTonring  the  eruption  npon  the  surface,  and  un- 
loading the  engorged  vessels  of  the  lungs.  2d.  The  warm  bath.  Im- 
mersion in  the  bath  should  succeed  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  and  be 
followed  hj  brisk  friction  over  the  whole  surface  with  the  hand,  or  a 
Boft  flmnnel.  8d.  Blisters  or  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  surface,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
organs  which  appear  to  be  the  most  oppressed.  There  are  few  of  the 
more  violent  cases  of  congestive  measles,  in  which  these  remedies  will 
not  be  found  of  decided  advantage.  In  their  application  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  in  debilitated  subjects,  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  al- 
low them,  particularly  the  blisters,  to  remain  on  too  long,  but  to  re- 
move them  in  one  or  two  hours,  the  sinapisms  in  a  much  shorter  period, 
and  to  substitute  large  emollient  cataplasms.  4th.  Diaphoretics.  The 
choice  of  the  diaphoretic  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms.  In  most  cases,  the  Dover's  powder,  a  combi- 
nation of  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,^  or  of  the 
acetate  of  ammonia,  aqua  camphorata,  wine  of  ipecacuanha,  and  tinc- 
ture of  hyoscyamus,'  will  be  proper ;  the  patient,  at  the  same  time, 
drinking  freely  of  some  tepid  fluid.  5th.  Bleeding.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  congestive  cases  of  measles,  a  cautious  abstraction  of  blood. 
either  from  the  arm,  or  by  cups  from  about  the  head  and  chest,  par- 
ticularly after  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  the  warm  bath,  will  often 
produce  very  decided  relief.  The  effects  of  the  bleeding,  however, 
shoald  be  carefully  watched;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted,  or 
the  necessity  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  bleeding  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  degree  of  relief  obtained  and  the  effects  upon  the  pulse. 
If  the  symptoms  of  oppression  are  evidently  diminished,  and  the  pulse 
becomes  fuller  and  more  free  under  the  bleeding,  it  may  be  continued, 
within  moderate  limits;  but  if  the  oppression  is  augmented,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  patient  increased,  or  the  pulse  sinks,  these  are  signals 
for  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  operation,  and  the  administration 
of  some  gentle  stimulant,  of  which  the  best  is,  perhaps,  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  in  combination  with  camphor. 

*  R. — PuIt.  camphor,  gr.  iv. — vj.  '  R. — Acetat.  ammonise  liquor,  giy. 

Magnes.  calo.  ^ijss.  Aquce  oamphorro,  ^ij. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  ig.  Vin  ipecac,  ^ij. 

Ext.  hjoscyami,  gr.  yy — viy. — M.  f.  Tinct.  hyoacyami,  ^^iij. 

ch.    No.  xij.  Syrup,  zingiber,  gj. — M. 

One  for  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  every  onCt  two  A  teaspoonful  for  a  dose ;  to  be  repeated 

or  three  hours,  according  to  oiroumstances.  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  eruption  suddenly  recedes, 
or  becomes  of  a  pale  or  livid  hue,  and  symptoms  of  severe  oppression 
of  either  of  the  internal  viscera  occur,  nearly  the  same  remedies  will 
be  demanded.  Bleeding  will,  in  such  cases,  when  cautiously  employed, 
generally  be  found  beneficial ;  and  if  a  state  of  deep  coma  ensue,  cups 
to  the  head,  sinapised  pediluvia,  followed  by  sinapisms  or  blisters  to 
the  extremities,  should  not  be  neglected. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  stimulants,  to  bring  out,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  eruption,  some  degree  of  caution  is  invariably  to  be  ob- 
served.    That  there  may  occur  cases  in  which,  from  a  deficiency  of  vital 
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energy,  the  specific  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  does  not  take 
place,  or  suddenly  ceases,  and  symptoms  of  a  very  violent  character 
ensue,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny,  though  such  cases  have  never  fallen 
under  our  notice.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  warm  bath,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  external  and  internal  stimulants,  would  unquestionably 
be  demanded,  to  remove  the  extreme  danger  there  exists  of  the  patient 
speedily  sinking.  But  before  venturing  upon  the  use  of  stimulants, 
the  practitioner  should  be  very  certain  that  the  non-appearance,  or  re- 
trocession of  the  eruption,  and  the  symptoms  of  oppression,  do  not  de- 
pend rather  upon  extensive  central  congestion  than  upon  mere  debility; 
recollecting  that  in  cases  of  congestive  measles,  the  incautious  admi- 
nistration of  active  stimulants  internally  is,  in  nearly  every  instancei 
positively  mischievous. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption,  the  latter  suddenly  assumes  upon  different  parts  of  the  body 
a  livid  appearance,  with  an  intermixture  of  yellow.  This  constitutes 
the  rubeola  nigra  of  some  writers.  Such  an  occurrence  has  caused 
often  much  alarm,  it  being  viewed  as  the  indication  of  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  we  are  assured,  however,  that  such  symptoms  very  speedily  give 
way,  under  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids. 

The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  with  which  measles  is  occasion- 
ally complicated,  require  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  The 
warm  bath,  leeches  to  the  epigastrium  or  to  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men followed  by  emollient  cataplasms,  with  small  doses  of  calomel, 
ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  in  combination,  and  a  pro- 
perly regulated  diet,  are  the  chief  remedies  demanded.  When  a  pro- 
fuse serous  diarrhoea  occurs,  this  should  be  promptly  arrested  by  the 
administration  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  by  the  mouth  or  in  enema.  We 
should  recollect,  however,  that  a  moderate  diarrhoea  is,  generally 
speaking,  rather  beneficial  than  injurious,  particularly  when  it  occurs 
towards  the  termination  of  the  eruption ;  we  are,  therefore,  unless  it 
be  attended  by  prominent  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  disease,  to 
refrain  from  interfering  with  it,  especially  in  robust  and  plethoric 
subjects. 

During  convalescence,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
the  patient  from  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp.  Even  during  the 
warm  season,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors,  excepting 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  dry  weather.  His  diet  should  be  light, 
nourishing,  and  unirritating;  every  species  of  stimulating  drink  should 
be  avoided.  The  use  of  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  daily,  will  always  be 
advantageous. 

It  is  said  that  when  any  cutaneous  disease  occurs  after  measles,  the 
internal  organs  are  seldom  liable  to  become  affected ;  and  that  even 
when  some  internal  disorder  has  already  existed,  it  has  disappeared 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  spontaneous  eruption  upon  the  skin.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  cautious  in  interfering  with  vesicles,  pustules, 
boils,  and  the  like,  when  they  occur  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  mea- 
sles. 

Various  diseases  may  remain  or  occur  upon  the  decline  of  the  erup- 
tion, which  require  great  attention,  as  they  are  often   exceedingly^ 
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troablesome,  and  attended  with  even  greater  danger  than  the  original 
malady.  They  are  usually  bronchial  or  pulmonic  inflammation,  and, 
occasionally,  inflammation,  either  acute  or  subacute,  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  these  may  be  entirely  prevent- 
ed, or  rendered  more  manageable  when  they  do  occur,  by  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  measles  from  its  commencement.  When  they  present 
themselves,  they  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  their  character, 
extent,  and  violence,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient's  strength. 

2.— Scarlet  Fever.— Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina,  in  its  mildest  and  most  simple  form,  is  a  febrile  exan- 
them,  characterized  by  a  difi*used  efllorescence,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  which  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  usually  on  the 
second  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fever,  and  terminates  in  a  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle,  at  the  end  of  about  five  days.  Most  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  severe  affection  of  the 
throat,  or  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  internal  organs,  by  which  its 
symptoms  and  progress  are  very  considerably  modified,  and  the  dis- 
ease, which,  in  its  regular  and  uncomplicated  form,  scarcely  demands 
the  interference  of  the  physician,  becomes  then  one  of  the  most  unma- 
nageable and  destructive  to  which  children  are  liable. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  modifications  under  which  it  presents 
itself  in  the  same,  or  in  diffierent  epidemics,  scarlatina  has  been  divided 
by  practical  writers  into  several  varieties.  Those  most  commonly  re- 
cognised are:  the  scarlatina  simplex;  the  scarlatina  anginosa;  and  the 
scarlatina  maligna.  The  last  of  these  denominations  is  particularly 
objectionable.  The  term  malignant  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  indefinite ; 
while  from  its  former,  and  even  now  very  common  application,  it  is 
extremely  apt  to  lead  to  erroneous  views,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  affections  it  is  employed  to  designate.  To 
the  above  varieties,  some  writers  add  a  fourth,  in  which,  from  expo- 
sure to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  the  throat  alone  becomes  uff'ected, 
without  any  eruption  occurring  upon  the  skin.  This,  however,  cannot, 
with  strict  propriety,  be  considered  as  scarlet  fever. 

The  malignant  form  of  scarlatina  has,  with  an  approach  to  greater 
clearness  and  precision,  been  divided  by  Armstrong  into  three  varie- 
ties: the  highly  inflammatory,  the  highly  congestive,  and  the  irregular 
congestive. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  disease  under  two  divisions  only : — 1st. 
The  inflammatory^  including  the  simple  and  anginose  varieties  of 
Willan,  and  the  highly  inflammatory  of  Armstrong.  2d.  The  con- 
gestive. 

To  distinguish  the  different  modifications  of  inflammatory  scarlatina 
and  the  consequent  variations  of  treatment  that  is  demanded,  we  shall 
describe  it  as  it  occurs: — 1st.  Under  the  form  of  simple  excitement; 
2d.  Attended  with  inflammation  of  the  fauces;  and  3d.  With  inflam- 
mation of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs. 

The  disease  seldom  manifests  itself  until  from  about  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day  subsequent  to  exposure. 

In  its  mildest  form  it  is  usually  ushered  in  without  much  rigour,  or 
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disturbance  of  the  stomach ;  but  there  is  always  present  more  or  less 
pain,  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  head,  restlessness,  and  lassitude,  with 
paleness  of  the  face,  and  a  weak  pulse.  These  symptoms  may  con- 
tinue from  one  to  three  days,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  a  general 
febrile  reaction. 

It  is  usually  on  the  second  day  after  the  occurrenoe  of  the  febrile 
excitement,  that  the  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  begins  to  show  itself, 
first  about  the  face  and  neck,  in  innumerable  red  points,  which,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  are  to  be  seen  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body.  As  the  points  multiply,  they  coalesce  into  small  irre- 
gular patches ;  and,  by  the  third  day,  the  eruption  presents  a  diffuse 
and  continuous  efflorescence  over  the  limbs,  and  around  the  fingers, 
giving  to  the  skin  a  colour  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  shell  of  a 
boiled  lobster. 

Upon  the  body,  the  efflorescence  is  seldom  continuous,  bttt  is  distri- 
buted in  diffused  irregular  patches;  the  scarlet  hue  hoing  most  vivid 
about  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  and  around  the  loins.  The  efflores- 
cence is  often  accompanied  with  a  perceptible  roughness  of  the  skin, 
which  is  most  evident  upon  the  extremities,  and  front  of  the  body, 
giving  a  sensation  as  if  the  surface  was  covered  with  granules.  This 
is  caused  by  an  enlargement  of  the  cutaneous  papillse. 

Where  the  redness  of  the  skin  is  most  intense,  and  particularly  wlien 
the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  a  heating  regimen,  small  miliary  ve- 
sicles occasionally  appear  upon  different  parts,  more  generally  upon 
the  trunk.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  efflorescence,  an  erup- 
tion of  semi-globular  vesicles,  filled  with  a  thin  pearl-coloured  serum, 
is  occasionally  observed  about  the  forehead,  neck,  chest,  shoulders,  and 
extremities.  They  vary  in  size,  and  succeed  one  another  without  de- 
terminate order. 

The  efflorescence  is  not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  extends  over 
the  mucous  mefnbrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  even  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  is  occasionally  visible  upon  the  adnata  of  the  eyes.  The 
papilhic  of  the  tongue,  also,  are  considerably  elongated,  and  project 
their  scarlet  points  through  the  white  coat  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  is  covered. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  eruption  is  usually  at  its  height;  and  on  the 
fifth,  begins  to  decline  by  interstices,  leaving  the  small  patches  as  at 
first;  on  the  sixth  it  is  very  indistinct,  and  is  generally  entirely  gone 
before  the  termination  of  the  seventh  day;  a  desquamation  of  the  en- 
tire cuticle  taking  place,  which  often  occupies  many  days  before  it  is 
completed. 

Early  in  the  stage  of  excitement,  there  is  most  generally  experienced 
some  degree  of  soreness,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  throat,  and  the 
voice  is  not  quite  so  clear  and  sonorous  as  ordinary. 

The  skin,  from  the  excessive  injection  of  its  blood-vessels,  becomes 
morbidly  sensible,  dry,  and  hot.  Its  temperature  seldom,  however, 
exceeds  103  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  lips  are  of  a  vivid  red;  the 
face  is  flushed  and  somewhat  tumid,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  upon 
its  centre  with  a  white  mucus,  but  is  red  around  the  edges.  The  pulse 
is,  in  general,  increased  in  strength  and  quickness,  but  seldom  rises 
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above  100  or  110  in  the  QiiDute.  The  thirst  is  seldom  very  argent; 
the  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  bowels  are  costive ;  and  when  evacuations 
are  obtained,  they  are  frequently  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  natural. 
The  febrile  symptoms  slightly  remit  towards  morning,  but  gradually 
increase  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  attain  their  greatest  inten- 
sity in  the  evening,  when  some  degree  of  delirium  is  often  present. 

The  stage  of  excitement  seldom  continues  longer  than  from  four  to 
five  days,  when  it  gradually  subsides ;  the  pulse  becoming  slower  and 
softer,  and  the  skin  cooler  and  more  relaxed. 

The  foregoing  description  is  that  of  the  most  usual  form  of  simple 
scarlet  fever;  which  seldom  continues  longer  than  fourteen  days,  and 
is  occasionally  of  shorter  duration.  Its  termination  is  very  generally 
favourable ;  the  first  stage  being  attended  with  but  a  slight  degree  of 
visceral  congestion,  the  second  being  marked  with  general,  but  short 
and  moderate  excitement,  which  is  succeeded  by  no  serious  collapse. 

In  its  course,  however,  either  suddenly  or  by  degrees,  symptoms  of 
a  more  decidedly  inflammatory  character  may  become  developed,  and 
the  throat  being  now  more  deeply  affected,  the  case  assumes  the  angi- 
nose  form  of  scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  anginosa  commences  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
snnple  form.  It  is  generally  ushered  in,  however,  by  a  greater  degree 
of  chilliness,  headache,  and  restlessness.  There  is  a  sense  of  greater 
oppression  at  the  praecordium,  with  prostration  of  the  voluntary  powers, 
nausea,  retching  or  vomiting.  The  eruption  upon  the  skin  generally 
appears  within  the  first  three  days,  and  about  the  same  period  the 
fauces  become  red  and  swollen,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck  and  jaws,  and  a  fulness  and  soreness  of  the  throat, 
particularly  in  speaking  or  swallowing.  The  pulse  is  quicker  than  in 
the  preceding  form ;  there  is  also  greater  thirst,  and  more  uneasiness 
of  the  head ;  the  tongue  is  drier  and  redder  at  its  edges,  and  the  beat 
of  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  ranging  from  106®  to  108°  or  112°. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  darker,  and  of  a  more  bilious  ap- 
pearance. The  evening  exacerbations  are  more  intense,  and  more 
often  attended  with  delirium,  during  which  the  patient,  if  alone,  or  in 
the  dark,  talks  much  to  himself. 

The  efflorescence  does  not  pervade  so  generally  the  surface  of  the 
body,  in  the  anginose  as  in  the  simple  form ;  but  usually  occurs  in 
scattered  patches  on  the  chest  and  arms.  In  some  cases,  it  is  confined 
to  the  back  of  the  hands  and  wrists,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappears 
on  the  second  day,  and  partially  reappears  at  uncertain  periods. 
When  the  eruption  is  slight,  or  speedily  disappears,  it  is  often  not  suc- 
ci^ded  by  desquamation.  In  other  instances,  however,  desquamation 
continues  often  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  or  even  longer;  large 
portions  of  the  cuticle  occasionally  separating,  particularly  from  the 
hands  and  feet. 

When  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  abate  within  the  first  four  (fr 
five  days,  the  tonsils  and  fauces  are  seldom  covered  with  membranous 
exudations ;  there  is  merely  an  increased  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus, 
some  of  which  often  adheres  to  the  fauces;  and  the  constant  efforts 
made  by  the  patient  to  expel  this,  increase  his  sufferings.     But,  when 
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there  is  a  longer  continuance  or  higher  ^ade  of  febrile  excitement, 
small  patches  of  a  grayish  hue  are  observed  upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces, 
which  are  often  mistaken  for  sloughs ;  but  by  gargling  the  throat  of 
the  patient,  the  exudation  may  frequently  be  removed,  when  the  mu- 
cous membrane  beneath  will  be  found  entire.  The  exudation  is  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  and  frequently  extends  into  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  but  seldom  into  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
As  the  fever  declines,  which  is  frequently  about  the  eighth  day,  the 
patches  of  exudation  separate,  and  leave  the  fauces  somewhat  redder 
than  natural,  but  free  from  ulceration. 

It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  instead  of  so  favourable  a 
termination,  symptoms  of  a  much  more  alarming  character  arise  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  the  patches  in  the  throat  acquire  a  darker 
colour,  and  the  secretions  from  the  fauces  and  nostrils  become  highly 
offensive,  causing  considerable  foetor  of  the  breath ;  painful  indurations 
of  the  glands  of  the  neck  ensue,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  griping 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  with  tenesmus,  or  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases, 
a  state  of  collapse  quickly  ensues,  and  terminates  promptly  in  death. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  remarkable  accompaniments  of  scar- 
latina anginosa,  remark  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  is  an  inflammatory  intu- 
mescence of  the  submaxillary  glands,  which  in  general  presents  itself 
the  day  subsequent  to  that  upon  which  the  swelling  occurs  in  the  pha- 
rynx. There  then  takes  place  a  swelling,  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
sometimes  tense  and  red.  The  inflammation  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
glands,  but  in  many  cases  soon  extends  to  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  often  producing  an  enormous  tumefaction,  reaching  around  the 
front  of  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  preventing  the  jaw  from  being 
opened  wider  than  just  to  permit  the  tip  of  the  patient's  tongue  to  be 
protruded.  Ordinarily,  the  swelling  is  produced  by  an  oedematous  con- 
dition of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  throat,  and  quickly  disappears  as 
the  inflammation  of  the  glands  diminishes.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
suppuration  taKes  place,  commencing  either  in  the  glands  or  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  an  abscess  occurs,  which  is  always  a  very  un- 
favourable result.  The  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the  skin,  when 
suppuration  takes  place  still  more  readily. 

In  other  cases,  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease  manifest  themselves,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose,  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  Not  unfrequently,  also,  there  occur  slight 
pain,  tenderness,  and  tumefaction  at  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  with 
increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration.  The  pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  quickly  increase  in  intensity,  and  are  at  length 
attended  with  vomiting,  eructation,  general  restlessness,  and  a  tympa- 
nitic condition  of  the  abdomen. 

At  the  end  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  days,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
diminish  or  disappear;  the  pulse  grows  more  rapid  and  feeble;  the 
respiration  more  anxious,  and  the  vomiting  more  urgent.  Cold,  clammy 
sweats,  and  universal  collapse  now  speedily  ensue,  and  are  the  imme- 
diate precursors  of  death. 

In  many  cases,  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  to  inflammations 
of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  brain  or  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
regions,  than  of  the  substance  of  the  organs. 
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Not  unfrequently,  the  anginose  form  of  scarlatina  is  attended  with 
ETery  intense  degree  of  febrile  excitement;  the  inflammation  of  the 
throat  runs  very  quickly  into  a  gangrenous  condition ;  and  there  is 
often  severe  cerebral  excitement,  with  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  intolerance 
of  light,  and  a  throbbing  pain  of  the  head,  with  tinnitus  aurium,  watch- 
fulness,  confusion  of  mind,  and  delirium.  To  these  symptoms  there 
may  succeed  a  state  of  stupor,  occasionally  interrupted  by  loud  screams, 
or  by  fits  of  violence  or  of  fretfulness. 

In  other  cases  of  scarlatina,  symptoms  of  severe  abdominal  inflam- 
mation ensue;  considerable  pain,  increased  upon  pressure,  with  ten- 
sion, fulness,  and  heat  of  the  abdomen ;  short,  quick,  anxious  respira- 
tion; very  quick,  contracted  pulse;  considerable  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  either  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea. 

In  other  cases,  again,  neither  the  head  nor  abdomen  seems  so  de- 
cidedly affected;  but  the  greatest  uneasiness  is  referred  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs — the  trachea,  bronchi,  pleura,  or  lungs.  Whatever  may 
be  the  organ  or  organs  affected,  the  stage  of  excitement  is  of  short  du- 
ration, and  is  succeeded  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  collapse ;  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  diminished,  the  energies  of  the  system 
sink;  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  more  quick;  the  skin  relaxed; 
the  tongue  fouler;  the  respiration  more  laborious;  and  finally,  the  pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  convulsions,  violent  vomiting,  or  symptoms  of 
suffocation,  according  to  the  organ  principally  affected,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death. 

The  anginose  form  of  scarlatina,  and  that  accompanied  with  acute 
or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  central  organs,  differ  only  in  the  seat, 
and  the  greater  or  less  violence  of  the  attendant  affections. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  sequelie  of  scarlatina  is  an  oedema- 
tous  affection  of  the  eyelids,  face,  and  lower  extremities;  frequently, 
complete  anasarca  ensues  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption. 
Effusion  within  the  serous  cavities  is,  also,  not  unfrequent.  In  cases 
of  general  anasarca,  a  sudden  effusion  sometimes  takes  place  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  by  which  the 
patient  is  destroyed  in  a  few  hours. 

The  dropsical  effusion  is  usually  produced  by  an  imprudent  exposure 
to  cold.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  attended  with  albuminous  urine, 
and  no  doubt  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys.  In  more  than 
one  half  the  cases  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  llilliet  and  Barthez, 
the  patients  were  affected  with  anasarca,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
presented  after  death  a  characteristic  lesion  of  the  kidneys.  To  un- 
derstand correctly  the  double  influence  of  the  action  of  cold  and  of  al- 
buminous nephritis  in  the  production  of  the  dropsies  consequent  upon 
scarlatina,  the  authors  just  quoted  point  to  the  following  well-estab- 
lished facts:  1st.  Albuminous  nephritis  may  exist  as  a  sequela  of  scar- 
latina, without  producing  dropsy.  2d^  The  dropsy  may  exist  without 
albuminuria  and  without  albuminous  nephritis.  3d.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  action  of  cold  in  the  production  of  the  dropsy  is 
manifest,  and  in  many  cases,  an  exposure  to  this  cause  is  immediately 
followed  by  anasarca.  4th.  In  many  patients  who  have  been  exposed 
to  cold,  there  will  occur  an  albuminous  nephritis,  of  which  the  action 
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of  cold  and  humidity  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  causes.  5th. 
The  action  of  cold  in  the  production  of  the  dropsy  canHot  always  be 
proved.  It  hence  results  that  we  cannot  deny  the  influence  of  cold 
and  of  nephritic  disease,  which  often  concur  in  the  production  of  the 
dropsy.  The  influence  of  the  first  is  probably  more  general  than  that 
of  nephritis ;  it  is  in  many  cases  the  cause  both  of  the  dropsy  and  of 
the  nephritic  disease.  Consequently,  it  is  particularly  against  exposure 
to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  during  the  latter  stages  of  scarlatina, 
and  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  that  we  should  especially  guard. 

Of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  albuminous  urine  consequent  upon 
nephritic  disease  in  the  dropsy  succeeding  to  scarlatina,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  an  albumi- 
nous condition  of  the  urine  is  almost  invariably  to  be  detected  in  the 
course  of  the  fever.  Professor  Bennet,  of  London,  believes  that  the 
coagulability  of  the  urine  observed  in  scarlatina,  as  well  as  various  de- 
posits which  appear  in  it  on  critical  days,  are  to  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  the  excretion  of  the  morbid  products  which  have  circulated 
in  the  blood.  Hence  it  is  common,  not  only  in  scarlatina,  but  in  all 
inflammatory  affections,  as  well  as  fevers. 

Dr.  Newbigging  (London  Monthly  Journal^  Sept  1849,)  states  that 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  even  at  the  time  when  the  eruption 
was  just  declining,  having  instituted  an  examination  of  the  urino,  he 
ascertained  that,  in  every  case,  the  albuminous  haze  was  distinctly 

? resent,  and  remarkably  so  during  the  progress  of  the  desquamation, 
'hat  this  appearance  occurred  without  alteration,  either  in  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  or  in  the  quantity  of  the 
secretion,  and  that  it  continued  from  a  period  varying  from  four  or 
five  to  ten  days,  gradually  becoming  less  defined,  and  finally  disap- 
pearing altogether.  This  occurred  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  main- 
tained its  normal  standard  as  to  quantity,  where  the  patients  were 
well,  and  certainly  unaffected  by  any  dropsical  symptoms. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  at  the 
period  of  desquamation  is  even  greater  than  in  health,  although  it  may 
contain  albumen ;  and  this  Dr.  Newbigging  considers  to  be  an  interest- 
ing fact,  as  in  dropsy  occurring,  it  may  be,  subsequently,  in  the  same 
case,  the  amount  of  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished,  sometimes  altoge- 
ther suppressed,  so  that  any  diminution  of  this  secretion,  without  ap- 
parent increase  of  albumen,  may  be  almost  certainly  considered  as  the 
forerunner  of  anasarca. 

These  observations  correspond  with  those  of  Martin  Solon,  who  as- 
certained the  presence  of  albumen  in  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three 
cases,  but  are  irreconcilable  with  those  of  some  other  authors :  thus, 
Philippe  states  that,  although  the  succeeding  dropsy  was  very  common 
in  the  mild  epidemic  which  he  witnessed,  yet  in  sixty  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  he  tested  the  urine  for  albumen  by  both  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  no  trace  of  that  principle  was  discovered.  Dr.  Scott  Alison, 
on  the  other  hand,  remarks,  that  he  has  observed  dropsy  to  ensue  more 
frequently  after  a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina  than  when  the  symptoms 
were  of  a  more  moderate  character.  That  the  urine  in  some  cases,  ac- 
cording to  his  analysis,  was  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.005,  while  in 
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others  it  was  as  high  as  l.OSO;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  kidney 
becomes  organically  affected  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Behrend  {Oon9tatt*B  Jahrbueh.^  1850,)  describes  two  forms  of 
dropsy  as  occurring  after  scarlatina.  The  first  depending  upon  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  kidney,  and  the  other  being  a  consequence  of 
anaemia.  The  first  form  may  occur  sooner  or  later  after  the  eruption, 
as  oedema,  ascites,  hydrocardium,  hydrothorax  and  hydrocephalus. 
The  more  considerable  the  oedema,  the  loss  the  effusion  into  the  se- 
rous membranes,  and  vice  verm;  ascites,  however,  being  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Id  the  great  majoSity  of  cases,  the  dropsical  symptoms  that  suc- 
ceed to  scarlatina  are  by  no  means  unmanageable,  but  very  gene- 
rally yield  to  a  simple  plan  of  treatment. 

Not  unfrequently,  spasmodic  asthma,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  neural- 
gic pains  of  the  extremities  are  met  with,  as  sequelae  to  the  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  scarlatina*  In  other  cases,  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions, 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  joints,  abscess  and  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the  parotids  and  other  glands  of  the 
neck,  chronic  ophthalmia,  otitis,  with  deep-seated  abscess  of  and  fetid 
discharges  from  the  ears ;  inflammation  of  the  testicles ;  chronic  bron- 
chitis; tubercular  phthisis;  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  have  also  been  observed  as  consequences  of  severe 
cases  of  scarlatina.  A  complete  loss  of  the  hair,  whioh  never  grows 
well  again,  is  likewise  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  disease. 

The  autopsical  appearances,  in  fatal  cases  of  scarlatina,  are  very 
dissimilar  in  different  cases.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  attempted  to 
show  that  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  scarlatina  is  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  blood.  In  the  observations  made  by  them,  the 
blood,  whether  contained  in  the  heart  or  blood-vessels,  was  sometimes 
liquid  and  very  fluid,  dark-coloured,  and  in  other  cases,  serous  and 
clear.  It  seldom  presented  in  any  situation  abundant  or  firm  coagula. 
Those  which  occurred,  were  soft  and  easily  broken,  or  gelatinous  and 
pale.  Sometimes  the  blood  was  effused  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the 
tissues,  as  we  see  in  cases  of  variola.  Sometimes,  on, the  contrary, 
but  rarely,  certain  organs  were  pale  and  contained  little  blood. 

According  to  Tweedie,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  contagion 
appears  to  have  been  of  so  intense  a  character  as  to  destroy  life  within 
a  short  period,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  reaction,  or  with  only 
partial  and  imperfect  reaction,  there  are  often  no  apparent  lesions 
dbcoverable.  In  other  instances,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  pharynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  is  found  to  be  strongly  injected, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  There  is  often  more  or  less  intumescence 
of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  which  are  frequently  covered,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  membraniform  exudations.  Occasionally,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  fauces  is  of  a  dark  livid  hue,  and  covered  with 
dark-coloured,  ragged  patches  of  exudation.  Indications  of  violent 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  and  of  lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  are  very  frequent. 

In  many  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  presents  va- 
rious grades  of  inflammation:    follicular  inflammation  of  the   ileum, 
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and  occasionally  of  the  colon,  we  have  met  with,  in  cases  in  which  but 
slight  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  of  the  respiratorj 
tubes,  were  observed.  When  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  are  pre- 
sent previous  to  death,  injection  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  brain,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  with 
effusion  of  transparent  or  lactescent  serum,  are  the  lesions  generally 
met  with.  In  cases  succeeded  by  dropsical  effusion,  the  kidneys  occa- 
sionally present  the  same  change  of  structure,  as  occurs  in  the  morbus 
Brightii.  Purulent  deposits  have  also  been  observed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  joints,  without  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Not  unfrequently,  indications  of  pericarditil  are  met  with.  Dr. 
Alison  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  not  uncommon 
occurrence  of  this  complication  in  cases  of  scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  most  commonly  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  often  of  wide  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  very  generally  believed  that  it  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  a  specific  contagion,  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  those 
labouring  under  the  disease.  Upon  this  point,  however,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  physicians.  It  is  certain  that  in  many 
epidemics  we  find  the  disease  to  prevail  extensively  in  a  particular 
locality,  while  in  those  immediately  adjoining,  and  between  which  and 
the  one  where  the  disease  prevails,  there  is  the  most  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse, scarcely  a  single  case  will  occur.  Often,  upon  its  decline 
or  cessation  in  the  locality  where  it  first  appeared,  it  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  one  or  other  of  those  adjoining,  and  thus  passing  from 
locality  to  locality,  successively  travel,  as  it  were,  over  a  large  city; 
a  fact  that  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  its  eminently 
contagious  character.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  remarks,  that  one  might 
well  venture  to  resist  the  general  assertion  of  the  contagion  of  scar- 
latina, seeing  that  it  so  very  often  breaks  forth  fearfully  in  places 
where  no  suspicion  of  human  intervention  can  be  indulged,  and  that 
it  often  enters  populous  households,  aiBfecting  only  one  or  two,  and 
sparing  three,  or  six,  or  eight  other  members  of  the  family,  even 
where  not  the  slightest  precaution  against  its  propagation  is  taken  by 
way  of  quarantine,  disinfectant,  or  other  means.  Dr.  M.  F.  Colby, 
of  Canada  East,  states  that  in  1832  the  disease  prevailed  within  a 
circuit  of  fifty  miles  around  him,  "ever  occurring  in  isolated  families." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  presented  with  the  experiments 
of  Sir  B.  Harwood,  who,  it  is  asserted,  succeeded  in  producing  the 
disease  by  inoculation  with  the  fluid  from  the  vesicles  which  were  in- 
termingled with  the  eruption  of  scarlatina,  although  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  producing  a  milder  disease.  Dr.  Copland  met  with  a  case 
in  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the  contact  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  discharge  from  the  throat  of  a  patient  affected 
with  the  malignant  anginose  scarlatina.  M.  Miguel  de  TAmboise  is 
also  said  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  by  inoculating 
with  the  blood  of  a  patient  labouring  under  it. 

If  no  error  shall  be  discovered  in  regard  to  these  several  statements, 
we  then  are  willing  to  admit,  with  Dr.  Churchill,  {Diseases  of  Infants 
and  Children^)  that  whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  in  regard  to 
the  contagious  character  of  scarlatina,  must  be  entirely  removed. 
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There  is,  it  is  asserted,  abundant  evidence  that  a  febrile  affection, 
attended  with  scarlet  eruption,  and  possessing  all  the  other  characters 
of  scarlatina,  occasionally  results  from  exposure  to  cold.  That  the 
disease  may  result  from  atmospherical  causes,  totally  independent  of 
contagion,  we  know  from  repeated  observations  of  our  own: — we  sus- 
pect, nowever,  that  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gregory  were  severe 
cases  of  roseolaj  or  the  rdtheln  of  the  German  writers,  which,  when 
of  some  intensity,  strongly  resembles  scarlatina. 

In  scarlatina,  the  period  of  the  greatest  activity  of  the  contagion 
is  said  by  Cazenave  to  be  the  period  of  desquamation. 

The  disease,  most  generally,  affects  individuals  but  once  during  life. 
Second  attacks  have  certainly  been  observed,  but  are  of  very  rare 
oecarrence,  and  are  merely  to  be  viewed  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rale. 

The  subjects  of  scarlatina  are,  for  the  most  part,  children ;  adults 
are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  disease,  though  much  less  sus- 
ceptible to  it  than  the  former.  In  a  few  epidemics,  however,  it  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  subjects  beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  In  adults, 
the  disease  is  said  not  to  occur  at  so  early  a  period  after  exposure  to 
its  contagion,  as  in  children.  It  seldom  attacks  infants  previous  to 
weaning;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  upon  record  of  its  attack- 
ing persons  advanced  in  life.  Females  are  said  to  be  more  susceptible 
to  it  than  males ;  this  does  not,  however,  correspond  with  the  results 
of  our  own  experience.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  there  are 
certain  individuals  who  appear  to  be  entirely  unsusceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease, never  becoming  affected,  though  fully  and  repeatedly  exposed  to 
its  causes. 

Scarlatina  prevails  at  all  seasons,  but  a  warm,  humid  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  low,  marshy  districts,  would  appear  to  promote  its 
dissemination,  and  increase  its  violence.  Great  irregularity  at  times, 
marks  the  progress  of  the  disease,  when  epidemic.  After  raging  ex- 
tensively with  great  violence,  it  will  occasionally  suddenly  abate  or 
nearly  disappear,  and  then  recur  with  symptoms  of  greater  malignancy 
than  before.  The  causes  of  scarlatina  appear  sometimes  to  linger  for 
several  years  in  a  certain  district,  affecting,  from  time  to  time,  only  a 
few  individuals. 

In  simple  and  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  inflammatory  form  of 
9earlatina,  no  very  active  remedies  will  be  demanded.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  physician,  however,  to  watch  closely  the  disease  throughout  its 
entire  course;  for  even,  in  apparently  the  mildest  form,  symptoms 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  character  are  very  liable  to  become  sud- 
denly or  slowly  developed,  and  which  it  is  all-important  to  attack  at 
once  by  appropriate  remedies.  We  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our 
guard  against  unexpected  and  unfavourable  changes;  even  in  the 
mildest  case,  as  Armstrong  very  justly  remarks,  the  diligentia  medici 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  important,  also,  that  the  treatment 
of  every  case  of  scarlatina  be  commenced,  if  possible,  at  the  very 
onset  ot  the  attack.  By  the  simplest  remedies,  administered  at  this 
period,  we  will  often  have  it  in  our  power  to  effect  a  very  important 
modification  in  the  subsequent  features  of  the  case ;  and  frequently  to 
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render  mild  and  extremely  manageable  an  attack,  which,  if  neglected, 
might  have  proved  one  of  extreme  violence  and  danger. 

In  every  case  of  inflammatory  scarlatina,  we  should  never  heaitate, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  violent  symptoms,  to  reduce  them  at  once  bj 
a  cautious  resort  to  direct  depletion,  recollecting  always,  that  whea 
demanded,  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to,  the  more  efficient  it  will  prove, 
and  the  less  doubtful  is  its  propriety;  and^  that  while  morbid  action  in 
its  early  stages  is  frequently  with  ease  subdued,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  or  even  hours,  when  it  has  become  more  firmly  seated  in 
important  organs,  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  too  often  inefifeotually,  com* 
bated.  This  is  particularly  true  in  reference  to  the  more  violent  and 
complicated  forms  of  scarlatina.  The  stage  of  excitement  is  often  ex- 
cessive, and  of  short  duration ;  extensive  disorganization  of  some  im« 
portant  organ  is  rapidly  effected,  and  an  irretrievable  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  power  is  thus  early  induced.  It  is  this  speedy  occurrence  of 
collapse  that  has  induced  practitioners  to  forbid  bleeding  and  every 
evacuant,  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  and  to  administer,  from  its 
very  onset,  cordials  and  tonics,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
debility,  or  subsequently  to  recover  the  patient  from  it. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  physician  is  seldom  called  in  until 
the  stage  of  excitement  is  fully  developed.  Whenever,  however,  he 
has  it  in  his  power,  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  should  be  commenced 
during  the  forming  stage,  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic  of  ipeca* 
cuanha  or  tartarized  antimony,  followed  by  the  warm  bath,  and  a  brisk 
cathartic — calomel  succeeded  by  castor  oil ; — the  patient  immediately 
upon  his  coming  out  of  the  bath,  being  lightly  covered  in  bed,  and 
given  to  drink  plentifully  of  some  bland  and  tepid  diluent. 

The  early  exhibition  of  an  emetic,  in  all  casesi.  of  scarlatina,  has  the 
recommendation  of  nearly  every  one  who  has  written  on  the  disease. 
Our  own  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  practice.  Dr.  Bush 
combined  the  emetic  with  a  cathartic,  by  adding  to  five  grains  of  calo- 
mel one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  five  of  ipecacuanha,  and  in 
many  cases  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan. 

Should  any  symptoms  occur  indicating  a  state  of  engorgement  of 
either  of  the  internal  organs,  immersing  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  immediately  afterwards  applying 
a  few  leeches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affected  organ,  or  ab- 
stracting a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  subsequently  ad- 
ministering a  brisk  cathartic,  will  not  only  often  produce  immediate  re- 
lief, but  in  nearly  every  case,  will  moderate  the  subsequent  reaction,  and 
save  from  disease  important  organs.  We  have  repeatedly  experienced 
the  good  effects  of  this  practice.  The  abstraction  of  blood,  at  this 
early  period  of  the  disease,  is  proper,  only,  however,  when  unequivocal 
indications  of  an  overloaded  condition  of  some  internal  organ  exists; 
and  even  then,  should  be  practised  cautiously,  and  to  a  very  moderate 
extent. 

The  treatment  proper,  after  the  occurrence  of  febrile  reaction,  will 
in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  excitement,  and  the 
simple  or  complicated  character  of  each  case.  In  the  simple  form  of 
the  disease,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  and  but 
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Blight  affection  of  the  throat  or  of  any  of  the  internal  organs,  little 
else  will  be  required  than  an  active  purgative,  some  gentle  diaphoretic, 
the  free  exposure  of  the  patient  to  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  cool  drinks, 
and  a  spare,  light,  unirritating  diet,  composed  entirely  of  farinaceous 
articles. 

The  purgative  should  be  so  administered,  as  to  procure  full  and  free 
discharges  from  the  bowels  throughout  the  stage  of  excitement.  Calo- 
mel is  unquestionably  the  best  article  we  can  employ;  it  should  be 
prescribed  in  a  full  dose,  in  combination  with  jalap  or  rhubarb,  and 
followed  by  divided  doses  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  of  the  infusion  of  senna  with  the  addition  of  any  of  the  saline  ca- 
thartics. We  are  in  the  habit  of  directing  from  three  to  six  grains  of 
calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  calcined  magnesia,  every  other 
night,  and  during  the  day,  a  teaspoonful,  every  three  hours,  of  a  saline 
mixture  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  tartarized  antimony.^ 
Under  this  treatment,  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  will,  very  gene- 
rally, be  conducted  to  a  favourable  termination. 

^  R.— Aquae,  JW. 

Sulph.  magnes.  gn. 
Tart.  ant.  gr.  j. 
8pir.  eeth.  nitr.  ^iy. 
Syrup,  limon.  5B8. — M. 

In  the  milder  cases  of  the  anginose  form,  active  purgation  during 
the  stage  of  excitement  will  generally  be  found  equally  efficacious  in 
subduing  the  pungent  heat  of  the  surface,  the  violent  pain  of  the  head, 
the  turgescence  and  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  the  full,  quick 
pulse,  which  mark  the  disease,  and  in  preventing  any  extensive  pseudo- 
membranous exudation  in  the  throat.  Calomel  should  invariably  be 
preferred;  it  not  only  effectually  unloads  the  bowels  and  diminishes 
the  morbid  excitement,  but  exerts  an  influence  over  the  whole  capillary 
system,  by  which  the  circulation  through  it  is  equalized,  and  morbid 
action  prevented  or  subdued.  The  calomel  may  be  administered  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease. 

When  considerable  inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  throat  occur, 
we  have  found  very  decided  benefit  to  result  from  a  combination  of  the 
hydrochloride  of  ammonia  and  tartarized  antimony,  given  in  repeated 
doses.'  The  hydrochloride  of  ammonia  is  a  favourite  prescription  of 
some  of  the  German  physicians,  in  these  cases. 

*  R.— Aqu8B.  giv. 

Sulph.  magnes.  ^t. 

Hydrochlor.  ammonite,  ^ij. 

Tart  ant.  gr.  j. 

Syrup,  limon.  388. — M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

Whenever  the  febrile  excitement  is  very  intense,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion and  tumefaction  of  the  fauces  considerable,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  directing  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  an  extent  commen- 
surate with  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  To  trust  such  cases  to  the  effects  of  purgatives,  antimo- 
nials,  and  cold  applications  to  the  skin,  will,  if  it  do  not  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient,  prolong,  at  least,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
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allow  the  development  of  yarioos  affections  of  the  internal  organs,  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  always  of  long  duration, 
and  may  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life. 

The  bleeding,  in  these  cases,  should  be  either  from  the  arm,  or  by 
leeches  applied  upon  the  sides  and  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 
After  the  loss  of  a  proper  amount  of  blood,  the  purgative  plan  will  often 
succeed  in  very  readily  subduing  the  remaining  symptoms,  and  insuring 
a  prompt  and  favourable  convalescence.  We  are  to  recollect,  however, 
that  blood-letting,  purging,  and  all  other  depleting  remedies,  are  to  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  early  period  of  the  stage  of  excitement;  though 
the  occasional  use  of  calomel  in  small  doses,  combined  with  ipecacuanha 
and  extract  of  hyoscyamus  or  camphor,  will  be  required  to  preserve 
a  regular  condition  of  the  bowels,  even  after  the  state  of  collapse  has 
set  in. 

In  all  the  more  violent  cases  of  scarlatina,  especially  in  those  in 
which  the  brain  or  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  are  threatened 
with  inflammation,  or  in  which  some  internal  inflammation  has  already 
commenced,  blood-letting,  carried  to  a  proper  extent,  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  Properly  timed,  and  judiciously  practised, 
it  is  the  only  remedy  calculated  to  reduce  the  violence  of  these  cases, 
and  arrest  their  fatal  tendency.  In  the  early  period  of  the  stage  of 
excitement,  or  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  slightest  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  visceral  inflammation,  the  abstraction  of  a  very  moderate 
quantity  of  blood,  will,  in  general,  be  sufficient;  but  if  the  latter  has 
acquired  any  degree  of  intensity,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  of  a 
plethoric  and  robust  habit,  and  the  febrile  reaction  is  violent,  the 
bleeding  should  be  more  copious,  and  followed  by  leeches  or  cups  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  affected  organ. 

The  earlier  that  direct  depletion  is  resorted  to  the  better;  and  the 
more  promptly  it  is  carried  to  the  extent  required  for  reducing  the 
violence  of  the  reaction,  or  of  controlling  internal  inflammation,  the 
more  certain  will  be  its  beneficial  results,  and  the  greater  our  hopes  of 
arresting  the  destructive  march  of  the  disease. 

If  possible,  the  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  whether 
from  the  arm  or  by  the  application  of  cups  or  leeches,  should  be  avoided 
by  a  sufficient  depletion  in  the  first  instance. 

In  tepid  and  cold  affusion,  or  sponging,  we  have  a  remedy,  which,  in 
most  cases  of  inflammatory  scarlatina,  is  equally  efficacious  with  blood- 
letting, and  one  much  more  generally  applicable  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.  In  many  instances,  as  remarked  by  Bateman,  it  is  almost 
the  only  febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  anodyne,  that  will  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  practitioner.  When  resorted  to  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  and  at  a  proper  period,  it  will  be  found  very 
speedily  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to  abate  the  thirst, 
render  the  tongue  moist,  the  skin  soft  and  cool,  and  the  eyes  bright, 
and  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep.  It  may  be 
employed  in  all  cases,  during  the  early  period  of  the  stage  of  excitement, 
when  the  heat  of  the  entire  surface  is  steadily  above  the  natural  stand- 
ard, and  at  the  same  time  dry,  and  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilliness 
present.     It  should  be  freely  used  at  short  intervals,  day  and  night, 
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until  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  permanently  subdued ;  as  a  general  rule, 
it  will  require  to  be  repeated  from  four  to  six  times,  during  at  least  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  stage  of  excitement,  to  be  productive  of 
anypermanent  advantage. 

While  in  every  case  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  employ  it,  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  afifusion  is  the  mode 
from  which  the  most  benefit  is  to  be  derived ;  yet  when  in  consequence 
of  the  fears  of  the  patient,  the  prejudices  of  his  friends,  or  any  other 
eircnmstanoe,  we  are  prevented  from  resorting  to  it,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  free  and  repeated  sponging  of  the  entire  surface  with 
eold  water,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar.  It  is  only  in  the  commencement 
of  the  stage  of  excitement,  however,  that  we  are  to  expect  from  cold 
affusion  or  sponging  any  decided  advantage: — after  the  third  day,  it 
will  in  general  be  prudent  to  substitute  the  tepid  for  cold  affusion,  which 
may  be  repeated  daily,  until  towards  the  termination  of  the  excite- 
ment. Many  practitioners  prefer  tepid  affusion  or  sponging  from  the 
commencement,  in  cases  in  which  the  throat  is  much  affected:  we  are 
convinced,  however,  when  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  very  considerable, 
regularly  diffused,  and  unattended  with  moisture,  the  application  of 
cold  water  is  preferable  in  the  commencement;  it  is  certainly  much 
more  efficacious  than  tepid  water. 

By  some,  the  warm  bath  is  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  scarla- 
tina. It  will,  unquestionably,  be  found  in  many  instances  a  very  va- 
luable remedial  agent.  It  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
tepid  affusion  is  adapted ;  and  in  those  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
abdominal  disease,  it  should  invariably  be  preferred  to  either  cold  or 
tepid  affusion.  Covering,  in  these  cases,  the  abdomen  with  a  warm 
emollient  poultice,  when  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  latter. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  even  the  more  violent  cases  of  inflamma- 
tory scarlatina,  neither  the  cold  nor  tepid  affusions  will  be  proper.  At 
this  period,  the  first  especially  would  prove  decidedly  injurious.  When 
the  patient  is  much  exhausted,  it  will  be  prudent  to  avoid  the  fatigue 
incident  to  the  employment  of  even  the  warm  bath.  If  judged  neces- 
sary, partial  ablutions  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water  may,  however,  be 
practised,  at  the  same  time  that  cool^  fresh  air  is  freely  admitted  into 
the  patient's  chamber. 

In  cases  of  scarlatina  attended  with  visceral  inflammation,  cold  af- 
fusion has  been  recommended  in  the  commencement  of  the  stage  of  ex- 
citement. We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  propriety  of  this  re- 
commendation. There  may  occur  cases,  we  admit,  in  which  tepid  af- 
fusion will  be  found  useful,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  morbid  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  in  this  manner  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  believe  that  the  tepid  or  warm  bath  is  an  agent 
much  better  adapted  to  this  form  of  the  disease.  When  the  brain  is 
much  affected,  cold  affusions  upon  the  head,  or  sponging  the  scalp  with 
cold  water,  will  generally  be  productive  of  good  effects,  and  may  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  warm  or  tepid  bath. 

When  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  tonsils  and  fauces,  by  which  the  act  of  swallowing  is  rendered  dif- 
82 
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ficult,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  throat,  it  is  said,  has  been  oc- 
casionally found  decidedly  beneficial.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
have  not  found  this  practice  one  from  which,  in  such  cases,  much  ad- 
vantage has  in  general  resulted : — this  is  the  experience,  likewise,  of 
Sims,  Withering,  Armstrong,  and  other  writers  on  the  disease.  In 
most  cases,  the  early  and  judicious  application  of  leeches  to  the  throat 
will  render  the  use  of  blisters  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Berks  county,  Venn.^{Tran8aettoM  of  the  State  Me- 
dical Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  100,)  recommends  in  all  cases  of  scarlatina, 
the  application  of  a  sinapism  to  the  throat.  ''Regarding,"  he  remarks, 
<<  scarlet  fever  as  one  of  a  family  of  diseases  for  which  there  is  no  as- 
certained specific,  all  he  has  aimed  at  has  been  to  take  care  of  the 
throat,  and  attend  to  other  local  symptoms  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  the  system  in  proper  order.  With  this  view,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  he  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  prescribed  nothing  beyond 
castor  oil,  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and,  once  or  twice  a  day,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disease,  a  sinapism  to  the  throat, — and  he  can 
truthfully  say,  that  within  that  period  he  has  not  had  a  single  case 
which  ended  in  sore  throat.  Even  in  cases  in  which  this  was  threat- 
ened, the  mustard  prevented  its  occurrence." 

When  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  and  of  respiration,  the  inhalation  of  the  vaponr  of 
warm  water  and  vinegar  will,  generally,  procure  relief.  An  emetic 
we  have  often  found,  under  these  circumstances,  productive  of  sood 
results.  We  are,  also,  accustomed  to  have  the  throat  washed  with  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  always  with  the  best 
effects.  When  the  fauces  and  throat  are  extensively  covered  with 
patches  of  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  for  the  local  treatment  pro- 
per in  such  cases,  we  refer  to  our  section  on  pseudo-membranous  in- 
flammation of  the  throat. 

In  the  simple  anginose  form  of  scarlatina,  when  the  pulse  is  soft 
and  feeble,  Dr.  Watson  recommends  the  citrate  of  ammonia,  with  an 
excess  of  the  carbonate,  so  that  four  or  five  grains  may  remain,  in 
each  dose,  unsaturated  by  the  lemon  juice.  The  use  of  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  scarlet  fever  was  first  advocated  by  Strahl,  and  it  is 
now  employed  as  a  most  important  remedy  by  M.  Baudelocque,  at  the 
Hospital  for  Infants,  in  Paris,  as  well  in  the  mild  as  in  the  more  ma- 
lignant forms  of  the  disease,  and  also  in  cases  in  which  the  eruption 
has  receded.  He  states  that  he  has  derived  great  advantage  from  its 
employment  in  regular  scarlatina,  with  cerebral  disorder  and  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  power ;  in  scarlatina  with  the  production  of  false 
membranes  on  the  different  mucous  surfaces ;  in  hemorrhagic  scarla- 
tina, and  in  the  consecutive  dropsy,  whethel*  this  be  confined  to  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  extends  to  the  serous  cavities.  He  administers  it 
in  the  form  of  mixture,  simple  or  aromatized,  and  in  gradually  aug- 
mented doses. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Colby,  of  Canada  East,  in  a  communication  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  scarlatina,  published  in  the  Boston  Med.  k  Surg. 
Journ.,  June  15, 1853,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  belladonna  as  a  remedy 
in  this  disease.     He  employs  the  German  solution  of  the  extract — 
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three  grains  to  ihe  onnoe,  and  oontinnes  its  use  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  ease.  *^I  am  confident,"  he  remarks,  '^that  no  physician 
who  has  not  given  the  belladonna  a  thorough  trial,  is  aware  of  its  good 
eSbets.  It  lessens  the  violence  of  the  disease,  keeps  out  the  eruption, 
and  effectnallT  equalises  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels." 

In  eases  of^^  scarlatina  complicated  with  visceral  inflammation,  blis- 
ters over  the  affected  organ  will  often  have  a  favourable  influence  upon 
the  loeal  affection.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  however, 
thrf  should  seldom  be  employed,  in  consequence  of  the  general  irri- 
tation they  sometimes  produce,  and  from  the  danger  of  their  causing 
gangrene  of  the  part  upon  which  they  are  applied. 

In  the  year  1849,  Dr.  Schneemann,  physician  at  the  Court  of  the 
King  of  Hanover,  recommended  the  inunction  of  the  entire  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  the  face  and  scalp,  as  an  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting the  injurious  effects  of  the  exanthem  on  the  functions  of  the 
ikin;  the  inunction  sb  modifying  the  eruption  that  scarcely  any  des- 
quamation takes  place ;  and  the  skin,  thus  continuing  in  a  state  of 
comparative  integrity,  so  beneficial  an  influence  is  produced  on  the 
several  organs  implicated  in  the  disease,  particularly  the  throat,  that 
their  normal  condition  is,  in  every  case,  and  in  every  part,  speedily 
restored. 

Dr.  Schneemann  directs  the  patient  to  be  rubbed,  every  morning 
end  evening,  over  the  whole  body,  except  the  face  and  hairy  scdlp, 
with  a  portion  of  bacon,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  skin  may  be  regu- 
krir  but  not  too  quickly  saturated  with  fat. 

This  simple  plan  -of  treating  scarlatina  has  attracted  no  little  atten- 
tion. Some  of  those  who  have  given  it  a  more  or  less  extensive  trial, 
speak  of  it  favourably,  while  others  believe  it  to  be  productive  of 
little  or  no  benefit. 

Dr.  Lindsly,  who  resorted  to  it  during  a  very  severe  epidemic  of 
scarlatina,  concludes,  that  it  "will  probably  be  fouod  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  that  has  been  made  for  many  years  in  the  ma- 
na^ment  of  scarlet  fever." 

I>r.  Ebert  employed  inunction  during  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  in 
Berlin,  and  the  result,  according  to  his  account,  was  tolerably  en- 
couraging: of  twenty-eight  severe  cases  six  terminated  fatally;  of  these 
six,  five  had!  not  been  subjected  to  inunction;  the  remaining  one  was 
an  infant  who  died  suddenly  after  one  inunction.  According  to  Dr. 
Ebert,  the  inunction  of  the  surface  appeared  to  hasten  rather  than  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem.  In  those  cases  which  were 
assiduously  anointed,  no  desquamation  occurred,  neither  were  any  of 
the  sequels,  as  anasarca,  abscesses,  &c.,  observed.  The  anointing  was 
also  thought  to  prevent  infection. 

Dr.  Wall  {Schmidt's  Jahrbueh.^  has  employed  inunction  in  seventy- 
four  cases  of  scarlatina,  all  of  which  recovered.  In  sixty-nine  cases 
there  was  no  desquamation ;  in  four  there  was  secondary  dropsy,  which 
Was  readily  cured  in  one  case  by  diaphoretics,  and  in  three  by  sulphur. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Geo.,  has  resorted  to  inunction  in 
Scarlatina,  and  reports  favourably  of  its  effects,  as  does  also  Dr.  Gain, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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In  the  reports  on  epidemics,  made  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  the  PennsyWania  State  Medical  Society,  at  their 
session  of  1852,  the  innnction  of  the  snrface  with  clean  lard  in  cases 
of  scarlatina,  is  occasionally  spoken  of  in  very  favourable  terms. 
As  yet  we  have  not  in  our  possession  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence, 
in  regard  to  the  general  results  of  the  practice,  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  correct  opinion  in  respect  to  it.  We  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  its  effects  in  our  own  practice,  but  from  the  decided  bene- 
fit we  have  invariably  derived,  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  from  covering 
the  inflamed  surface  with  a  thick  coating  of  fresh  lard,  we  should  in- 
fer that  the  same  practice  might  be  beneficial,  also,  in  scarlatina. 

Throughout  the  attack,  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  a  large 
well-ventilated  apartment,  the  utmost  attention  being  paid  to  insure 
the  strictest  cleanliness  of  the  chamber,  as  well  as  of  the  bed-clothing, 
and  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  patient.  His  diet  should  be  adapted 
to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  disease,  but  should  be  invariably  spare, 
light,  and  easv  of  digestion — being  composed  entirely  of  farinaceous 
articles,  boilea  in  water.  His  drink  should  be  given  cool,  and  slightly 
mucilaginous ;  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  lemon  juice  will  ren- 
der them  more  palatable,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  many  suppose, 
somewhat  remedial.  In  the  anginose  form  of  the  disease,  the  dilute 
mineral  acids  have  been  considered  advantageous.  The  free  use  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  is  said  by  Steiglitz  and  Wolff,  to  produce  an 
excellent  effect ;  while,  by  Montsey,  and  a  few  other  practitioners,  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  largely  diluted  with  water,  is  recommended  both  as 
a  drink  and  as  a  medicine. 

We  have  found,  in  many  cases  of  scarlatina  attended  with  disease 
of  the  throat,  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in- 
ternally. Our  common  prescription  is  a  drachm  of  the  acid  to  five 
ounces  of  water,  well  sweetened  with  sugar:  of  this  we  direct  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  Dr.  J.  P.  Hiester, 
and  Dr.  Beaver,  of  Berks  county.  Pa.,  both  speak  favourably  of  the 
effects  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  scarlet  fever,  when  freely  ad- 
ministered.    {Trans.  State  Med.  Socj  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  98.) 

Dr.  I.  B.  Brown,  of  London  (on  the  treat,  of  Scarlatina  by  Acidum 
aceticum  dilutum^  1846,)  has  recommended  the  diluted  acetic  acid  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  scarlatina,  and 
Dr.  Schneck  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  bears  testimony  to  its  effi- 
cacy. The  latter  diluted  3j«  of  the  officinal  acid  with  Siv.  of  water, 
and  gave  a  table-spoonful  every  few  hours,  sweetening  it  at  the  time 
of  its  administration. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Gazette  of  London^  there  is  a 
communication  from  Messrs.  Tayton  and  Williams,  in  praise  of  chlo- 
rine as  a  remedy  in  scarlatina.  The  chlorine  is  procured  by  dis- 
solving two  drachms  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  in  two  ounces  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  be  immediately  put  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  kept  in  a 
dark  place.  Two  drachms  of  the  solution  are  to  be  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  distilled  water,  and  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  for  a  dose  frequently. 
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The  plain  soda  water  of  the  shops  afifords,  in  many  cases,  a  very 
gratefal  and  refreshing  drink. 

The  bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  regularly  open,  by  any 
mild  laxative.  The  daily  use  of  the  tepid  or  warm  bath  will  always 
be  found  advantageous. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow 
a  more  nutritious  diet ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  cautious  to 
proscribe  all  indigestible  and  stimulating  articles  of  food,  and  to  pre- 
vent too  much  of  even  the  lightest  and  most  appropriate  from  being 
taken.  Daily  exercise  in  the. open  air,  in  mild,  dry  weather,  will  be 
proper,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  it  In 
some  oases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient's 
strength,  by  the  administration  of  some  gentle  tonic ;  the  cold  infusion 
of  cinohona,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  an  infusion  of  wild  cherry  tree 
bark,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  more 
stimulating  tonics  and  wine  should  be  avoided. 

For  some  considerable  time  subsequent  to  his  recovery,  the  patient 
thonld  be  carefully  guarded  against  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  which 
is  very  apt,  even  after  recovery  from  attacks  of  the  mildest  and  most 
simple  character,  to  produce  dropsical  effusion,  and  other  disagreeable 
oonaequenoes. 

To  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair,  which  is  liable  to  fall  out  after 
sn  attack  of  scarlatina  of  any  severity,  the  head,  during  convalescence, 
should  be  shaved  two  or  three  times,  and  frequently  washed  Vfith 
irarm  water,  followed  by  smart  friction  with  a  brush  or  coarse  towel 
—care  being  taken,  in  cold  and  changeable  weather,  to  preserve  the 
bead  moderately  warm  by  a  light  cap. 

It  is  the  congestive  form  of  scarlatina  which  constitutes  the  maliff- 
nant  scarlatina  of  most  writers.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  in  the 
more  violent  cases,  the  extreme  faintness,  and  the  pale  and  sunken 
eoantenance  of  the  patient ;  the  dark  livid  or  dusky  appearance  of  the 
eruption;  the  absence  of  any  decided  reaction;  the  dark  gangrenous 
appearance  of  the  throat;  the  rapid  occurrence  of  a  general  depres* 
sion  of  the  vital  powers,  with  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  the  pe- 
techias, vibices,  &c.,  have  all  concurred  to  deceive  physicians  in  regard 
to  the  real  character  of  the  disease,  and  lead  them  to  view  it  as  one 
bearing  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  putridity,  and  requiring  for  its  cure 
the  most  active  stimulants,  antiseptics,  and  tonics.  Sounder  notions 
of  general  pathology  have  led,  however,  to  more  correct  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  this  form  of  scarlatina,  and  its  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

The  congestive  form  of  scarlatina  has,  with  great  propriety,  been 
divided  by  Armstrong  into  the  regular  and  irregular;  the  first  beins 
imattended  with  any  marked  reaction,  while  in  the  latter,  a  partial  and 
irregular  reaction  is  manifested.  The  more  violent  cases  of  the  first 
Tariety  run  their  course  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  are  always  at- 
tended with  the  utmost  danger.  Often  has  the  patient  been  known, 
irhen  the  disease  prevails  epidemically,  to  sink,  almost  immediately, 
upon  exposure  to  its  infection,  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility, 
terminating  shortly  in  death.     The  irregular  form  of  congestive  scar- 
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latina,  thoogh  confessedly  a  very  formidable  malady,  is,  however,  by 
no  means  so  dangerous  as  the  former,  nor  so  rapid  in  its  progress; 
and  as  it  forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  link  between  the  inflammatory 
and  parely  conge6ti?e  varieties,  it  will  be  first  oonsidered. 

It  attacks  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inflammatory ; 
with  a  sense  of  ohilliness,  headache,  sickness  and  lassitude,  &c ;  which 
symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in  the 
former,  are  succeeded  by  a  partial  reaction — ^the  heat  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  trunk  and  upper  portions  of  the  extremities, 
while  the  vrrists,  hands,  ankles,  and  feet  are  often  cool,  or  at  least 
remain  of  the  natural  temperature.  Throughout  the  day,  the  patient 
complains  at  one  time  of  a  sense  of  heat,  and  at  another  of  chiUiness; 
the  latter  being  often  complained  of  when  the  surface  of  the  body 
feels  hot  to  the  touch  of  another  person.  During  the  period  of  imper- 
fect excitement,  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  becomes  more  florid,  and 
again  fades  as  the  i^eaction  subsides.  The  fauces  become  more  or 
less  red  and  swollen,;  and  in  a  few  days,  grayish  specks  appear  upon 
their  mucous  membrane,  and  assume  a  dark  gangrenous  appearanod 
often  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  more  commonly,  not 
until  the  second  week. 

The  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  is  less  diffuse,  and  of  a  duller  hue, 
than  in  the  inflammatory  form ;  it  is  also  more  liable  to  ^disappear, 
leaving  the  face  of  a  sickly  pallid  colour;  the  lips  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  also,  are  less  intensely  red.  Early  in  the  attack,  the  patient 
often  evinces  an  appearance  of  dejection  or  alarm,  which  is  strongly 
expressed  in  his  countenance;  oocasioDally,  he  sinks  early  into  a  state 
of  dulness  or  stupor — of  confusion  or  indifference; — the  eyes  having 
a  dull,  vacant  look,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  In  some  instances, 
the  mind  remains  for  a  time  perfectly  clear;  though  there  is  invariably 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  head,  and  often  of  oppression  and  anxiety 
at  the  region  of  the  heart.  Delirium  is  not  common  in  the  early  stage, 
but  very  generally  ensues  at  a  later  period,  and  is  usually  a  conspicu- 
ous symptom  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  are 
irregular,  and  the  discharges  always  unnatural  in  colour  and  odour,  in* 
dicating  either  a  deficient  or  morbid  secretion  of  bile. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  pulse  is  slow  and  oppressed, 
but  with  the  effort  at  reaction,  it  becomes  quick  and  variable,  though 
it  rarely  acquires  much  firmness  or  fulness. 

When  uninterrupted  in  its  progress,  this  variety  of  scarlatina  often 
runs  on  to  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  for  a  much 
longer  period.  When  it  terminates  favourably,  the  patient  recovers 
very  slowly.  Unless  properly  treated  in  its  early  stage,  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  some  serious  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs 
most  generally  ensue,  which,  if  not  promptly  arrested,  augment  in 
violence,  and  coma,  low  muttering  delirium,  extreme  difficulty  of  res- 
piration, or  violent  vomiting  and  purging  occur,  and  speedily  terminate 
in  death.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  indications  of  a  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood  often  ensue;  such  as  dark -coloured  petechias,  oozing 
of  dark-coloured  blood  from  the  mouth,  nostrils,  bowels,  &c. 

In  this  variety  of  scarlatina,  there  is,  throughout,  an  imperfect  effort 
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at  reftotioQ ;  the  itage  of  excitement,  however,  being  never  fully  de- 
veloped. In  the  purely  congestive  variety,  next  to  be  described,  there 
isy  as  it  were,  but  one  continued  stage  of  oppression,  which  gradually 
sngBiente,  until  life  is  extinguished. 

The  patient  is,  for  the  most  part,  attacked  suddenly  with  paleness 
of  the  face,  faintness  and  nausea;  be  complains  chiefly  of  a  sense  of 
heaviness,  pain  and  diiziness  of  the  head ;  great  oppression,  and  con- 
siderable uneasiness  at  the  prsdcordia.  Occasionally  he  sinks  at  once 
into  a  state  of  depression,  with  the  utmost  confusion  and  torpor  of  the 
intellect,  and  makes  but  little  complaint.  In  other  cases,  he  may  con- 
tinae  about,  for  one  or  two  days,  in  a  languid,  listless  condition,  and 
then  take  to  his  bed,  as  though  worn  out  by  great  fatigue. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  respiration  becomes  quick  and 
ttnzions,  or  slow  and  laborious.  The  paleness  of  the  countenance  is 
often  mixed  with  a  degree  of  lividness:  the  eyes  are  dull,  though  oc- 
casionally they  have  a  glassy  appearance,  and  acquire  a  vacant  or 
dranken  expression  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Delirium  soon  en- 
Baea;  or  there  is  an  indifference  to  surrounding  objects,  succeeded  by 
aa  state  of  stupor,  in  which  the  patient  expires.  From  the  commence- 
snent  of  the  attack,  the  pulse  is  ordinarily  low,  impeded,  and  irregular, 
land  generally  continues  unchanged  to  the  close  of  the  disease.  The 
'tongue  is,  at  first,  commonly  paler  than  natural,  whitish  in  the  centre, 
And  thickly  covered  with  a  ropy  mucus ;  towards  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease it  often  assumes  a  rough  and  darkish  aspect.  The  breath  is 
'Qsaally  xnore  or  less  offensive.  The  bowels  are  commonly  distended 
"with  flatus;  they  are  costive  or  irregular,  in  the  first  stage,  but  are  fre- 
quently affected  with  diarrhoea;  in  the  last,  the  discharges  being  either 
of  a  darker  or  lighter  colour  than  natural.  There  is  often  great  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach;  occasionally,  however,  it  retains  whatever  is 
taken  into  it.  As  the  disease  advances,  deglutition  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult. 

The  efflorescence,  from  its  first  appearance,  is  of  a  purplish,  cop- 
I>ery,  or  livid  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  as  the  disease  proceeds ;  oc- 
casionally, it  quickly  recedes,  without  again  returning.  In  some  very 
rapid  and  fatal  cases,  the  throat  is  but  little  affected: — when,  however, 
the  disease  continues  beyond  the  fourth  day,  and  the  vital  powers 
begin  rapidly  to  sink,  the  fauces  are  generally  covered  with  dark- 
coloured  specks.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  usually  rather  below, 
%han  above  the  natural  standard;  and  even  when  the  central  portions 
of  the  body  are  warm,  or  perhaps  hot,  the  extremities  are,  for  the 
xnost  part,  cold. 

In  this  form  the  disease  frequently  runs  its  fatal  course  in  two,  three. 
Or  four  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  general  depres- 
sion. Its  final  stage  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  petechise, 
oozing  of  dark-coloured  blood  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  dis- 
charges of  the  same  kind  from  the  bowels  or  bladder.  A  few  hours 
previous  to  dissolution,  there  is  often  a  transient  glow  over  the  body, 
S  dark  flushing  of  the  face,  great  difiSculty  of  respiration,  accelerated 
pnlse,  and  partial  or  general  perspiration ;  the  excitement,  however, 
quickly  subsides,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  face  of  a  cadaverous 
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hue,  and  where  the  skin  is  pale,  it  has  often  the  smooth  waxen  ap- 
pearance of  a  corpse.  Under  such  circumstances,  life  seldom  lingers 
long. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  hoth  the  yarieties  of  scarlatina  just 
described,  are  evidently  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  neirons  sys- 
tem giving  rise  to  extensive  engorgement  of  the  central  organs,  and 
of  the  large  venous  trunks ;  the  abortive  effoq^  at  reaction,  in  the  one 
case,  producing  a  degree  of  irregular  and  transient  excitement,  while 
in  the  other  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
appear  to  be  completely  paralyzed,  the  patient  sinking  from  a  gradual 
extinction  of  the  powers  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  organs  being 
unable  to  react  under  the  load  by  which  they  are  oppressed. 

In  the  irregular  congestive  variety,  the  congestion  is  seldom  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  any  immediate  danger;  still  the  more 
important  organs  are  predisposed  to  serious  lesions,  from  the  irregu* 
lar  determinations  of  blood  which  are  liable  to  take  place  during  the 
stage  of  imperfect  reaction.  The  brain,  the  lungs,  and  abdominal  or- 
gans are  those  which  most  commonly  suffer,  and  present,  after  death, 
either  an  injected  state  of  their  vessels,  or  the  indications  of  snbaeute 
inflammation.  In  the  regular  congestive  variety,  the  brain,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  in  its  vicinity, 
are  found  to  be  extensively  engorged  with  dark-coloured  gmmoua 
blood,  without  any  vestiges  of  inflammatory  action. 
.  In  congestive  scarlatina,  it  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  case 
that  we  can  expect  any  decided  benefit  to  result  from  medical  treat* 
ment.  Called,  therefore,  to  a  child  that  has  been  recently  attacked, 
we  should  direct  him  to  be  at  once  immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  his 
body,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  briskly  rubbed  with  the  hand  or  a  flannel 
cloth.  On  coming  out  of  the  bath,  he  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  and  have  sinapisms  applied  to  the  extremities,  and  over  the 
epigastrium.  In  violent  cases,  if  a  warm  bath  cannot  be  immediately 
prepared,  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  waiting  for  it;  but  friction  of  the 
surface  with  a  warm  flannel  cloth,  impregnated  with  any  warm,  stimu- 
lating liquor,  as  vinegar,  common  spirits,  Cologne  water,  bay  rum,  &c., 
should  be  instantly  employed;  while  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  are  applied  to  the  lower  extremities.  A  full  dose  of 
calomel  should  be  administered  without  delay,  and  followed,  in  a  few 
hours,  by  a  proper  dose  of  infusion  of  senna  with  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap;  and  if  these 
be  tardy  in  their  operation,  some  active  purgative  enema  should  be  re- 
sorted  to. 

During  the  first  day  or  two,  it  is  important  to  repeat  the  bath,  at 
least  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  severe  cases,  its  action 
may  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  salt,  or  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered mustard ; — subsequently,  the  warm  bath  should  be  used  daily, 
until  symptoms  of  recovery  ensue. 

Calomel  would  appear,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  purgative  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  form  of  scarlatina: — it  unloads  the  liver  of  its  undue  amount 
of  blood;  excites  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  to  a  more 
healthy  secretion ;  and  seems  to  produce  throughout,  a  more  equable 
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and  healthy  action  of  the  capillary  sYBtem.  The  calomel  should  be 
administered  at  first  in  full  doses,  and  followed  by  stich  cathartics  as 
irill  insure  its  full  action  upon  the  bowels. 

As  soon,  howeyer,  as  the  pulse  becomes  more  free  and  full,  the  skin 
of  a  moderate  and  equable  warmth,  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
of  a  more  healthy  appearance,  the  calomel  may  be  omitted,  and  castor 
oil,  maenesia  and  rhubarb,  or  any  other  mild  laxative  substituted; 
calcined  magnesia,  saturated  with  lemon  juice,  is  said  by  Armstrong 
to  be,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  a  very  excellent  purgative : 
the  turpentine,  combined  with  castor  oil,  is  the  one  we  have  generally 
employed,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  beneficial,  independently  of 
its  action  upon  the  bowels. 

It  is  important  to  recollect,  that  until  convalescence  is  fully  esta- 
Uiahed,  a  free  and  regular  condition  of  the  bowels  should  be  maintained, 
'Without,  however,  endangering  the  occurrence  of  excessive  purgation ; 
s  neglect  of  this  precaution,  may  cause  a  recurrence  of  all  the  more 
eerious  symptoms. 

Every  ease  of  congestive  scarlatina  should  be  closely  watched,  and 
if  symptoms  ensue  indicative  of  considerable  oppression  of  the  brain, 
luDgs,  or  other  important  organ,  the  cautious  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  by  leeches  or  cups,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
offeoted  part,  will.  In  general,  produce  great  relief,  and  often  insure  a 
permanent,  moderate,  and  general  reaction.  Much  judgment  will  be 
demanded  in  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  these  cases ;  its  efi^ects 
^pon  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  sinking  occurs,  it  should  be  immediately  suspended.  The 
lest  time  for  bleeding  is  immediately  upon  the  patient  coming  out  of 
^he  bath,  or  it  may  be  performed  whilst  he  remains  in  the  bath: — 
the  amount  taken  away  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  moderate, 
even  though  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  be  thought  advisable. 

During  the  flow  of  blood,  the  skin  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a 
coarse  cloth  or  flesh-brush  dipped  in  warm  vinegar,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  The  finger  should  be  constantly  upon 
the  pulse,  and  if  this  become  more  full,  free,  and  regular,  the  bleeding 
may  be  continued;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker, 
or  seems  disposed  to  sink,  the  orifice  should  be  immediately  closed; 
though,  subsequently,  it  may  be  again  proper  to  try  the  efiects  of  bleed- 
ing, with  similar  precautions.  It  is  all-important,  however,  that  the 
1>1  ceding  be  not  carried  too  far,  even  when  the  pulse  rises  under  the 
Sow  of  blood,  otherwise  a  dangerous  state  of  collapse  may  be  induced: 
^bove  all,  the  slightest  approach  to  syncope  should  be  avoided. 

It  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  blood-letting  is  proper  only  in  the 
^arly  period  of  the  attack,  unless  violent  reaction,  as  is  sometimes  the 
csase,  should  occur,  when  the  treatment  should  be  precisely  the  same 
^8  in  any  other  acute  form  of  disease. 

In  numerous  cases,  bleeding,  more  especially  by  cups,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  affected  organ,  constitutes,  unquestionably,  a  most 
important  remedy  in  congestive  scarlet  fever,  upon  the  cautious  and 
judicious  employment  of  which  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  often 
mainly  depend;  and  hence,  while  it  should  be  unhesitatingly  resorted 
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to  whenever  the  brain  or  lungs  exhibit  symptoms  of  seriotis  oppression, 
we  most,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  equally 
applicable  to  every  case,  and  that  in  none  can  it  be  employed  with  the 
same  freedom  as  in  diseases  of  a  purely  inflammatory  <»aracten 

The  great  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be,  to  relieve,  as  qmcklr 
as  possible,  the  brain  from  its  undue  load  of  blood;  by  so  doing,  he  win 
increase  the  nervous  energies  of  the  other  organs,  and  enable  them  the 
better  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  oppression  under  whieb  they  labour. 
Sinapisms  upon  the  extremities,  and  friction  to  the  surface  generally, 
being  at  the  same  time  resorted  to. 

In  violent  attacks,  after  the  warm  bath,  friction  of  the  surface,  and 
the  cautious  abstraction  of  blood,  the  administration  of  a  large  stimu- 
lating enema  will  often  produce  prompt  relief,  by  unloading  uie  lower 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  diminishing  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  The  ordinary  domestic  enema,  with  the  addition  of  turpen- 
tine, may  be  employed. 

In  conjunction  with  the  remedies  already  recited,  some  gentle  die- 
phoretic  will  often  be  found  beneficial ;  the  liquor  aeetatis  ammonise, 
or  a  combination  of  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  and  hydrochloride  oi  am- 
monia/ may  be  employed.  In  some  instances  a  weak  infusion  of  ter- 
pentaria,  or  small  and  repeated  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  will 
be  found  to  produce  a  gentle  and  universal  diaphoreaia,  which  contri- 
butes materially  to  the  relief  of  the  overloaded  organs,  and,  in  this 
manner,  to  occasion  a  gentle  and  permanent  reaction. 

*  R. — Pnlv.  camphor,  gr.  iv. — ▼}. 
**      ipecAcuanhiB,  gr.  iij. 
Hydrocblor.  ammonia,  ^gss. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xg. 
One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

In  scarlatina  maligna.  Dr.  Peart  recommends  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains  every  second  or  third  hour,  as 
somewhat  of  a  specific. 

The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  partake  of  any  warm,  diluent  drink, 
as  thin  gruel,  panada,  chicken  water,  or  the  like;  when  given  imme- 
diately upon  his  removal  from  the  bath,  it  tends  to  promote  reaction. 
The  same  kind  of  drink  may  be  continued  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out the  disease.  When,  however,  the  skin  remains  cool,  and  reaction 
is  with  difficulty  established,  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  the  patient 
small  and  repeated  portions  of  warm  wine  whey,  or  warm  wine  and 
water;  but  the  moment  that  reaction  ensues,  every  species  of  diffusible 
stimuli  should  be  immediately  discontinued,  and  warm  diluent  drinks 
substituted. 

When  a  state  of  collapse  begins  to  manifest  itself,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  most  cases,  to  administer  moderate  portions  of  some  diffusible 
stimulant,  as  warm  wine  whey,  or  a  little  Madeira  wiue  diluted  with 
milk,  or  brandy  with  milk.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  infusion  of 
serpentaria,  and  small  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  will,  in  such 
cases,  prove  beneficial.  While,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to, 
direct  stimulants  will  often  be  demanded  to  support  the  patient's 
strength,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  recollected  that  a  too  early  resort  to 
their  use,  or  their  administration  in  too  large  quantities,  or  at  too  short 
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intenrab,  is  to  be  eantioiulj  avoided.  Close  attention  and  much  judg- 
ment will  be  demanded  properly  to  time  their  use,  and  graduate  the 
proper  extent  to  which  they  should  be  carried. 

When,  by  an  energetic  and  well-directed  treatment,  a  general,  free, 
and  moderate  reaction  has  been  brought  about,  the  stage  of  collapse 
^U  be  slight,  and  of  short  duration,  and  require  no  difference  in  its 
management  from  that  following  the  inflammatory  form  of  scarlatina. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  exposure  toxoid  or 
damp,  to  ayoid  every  species  of  stimulating  food  or  drink,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  bowels  in  a  free,  regular  condition.  By  a  neglect  of  these 
precautions,  dropsical  effusion — of  more  frequent  occurrence  after  the 
congestive  than  after  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease — will  very  ge- 
nerally be  produced,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  subacute  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  brain  or  alimentary  canal,  of  long  continuance,  and 
difficult  to  manage,  will  be  endangered. 

We  have  bad  a  full  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  several  severe  epi- 
demics, to  test  the  value  of  the  practice  above  recommended,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when  judiciously  carried  into  execution, 
it  is  ealcnlated  to  disarm  the  disease  of  its  malignancy,  and  to  prevent 
the  necessity,  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  attack,  of  a  resort  to 
"powerful  cordials,  tonics,  and  antiseptics,*'  to  remove  "the  putrid 
symptoms  which  then  show  themselves."  The  "bold  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  lancet"  we  should  certainly  strongly  object  to;  but  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  cautious  employment  of  blood-letting,  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  circumstances  directed,  we  speak  from  actual 
observation;  it  is  unquestionably,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  only 
"restorative  and  tonic"  upon  which  any  confidence  can  be  placed. 

The  discredit  into  whicn  blood-letting  has  fallen,  in  the  treatment 
of  all  the  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  has,  we  suspect,  arisen  altogether  from 
the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  alone 
proper.  It  b  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  used 
at  random,  and  without  a  careful  discrimination  of  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  the  reprobation  that  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  Gurrie, 
will  most  assuredly  be  justified;  it  may  then  prove,  in  many  instances, 
"  a  fatal  practice."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  employ lmI  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  sufficient  quanthy,  it  will  prove,  as  Dewur  has  very  cor- 
rectly remarked,  a  means  of  cure,  safe  and  successful,  far  beyond  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  scarlatina,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a 
few  words  in  relation  to  some  of  its  most  common  sequelae.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  is  anasarca,  either  local  or  general.  Effusion  may 
also  take  place  in  the  brain  and  the  serous  cavities  generally,  and  this, 
occasionally,  after  the  mildest  cases ;  usually,  however,  it  occurs  only 
after  an  attack  of  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease.  The  effusion 
is,  in  a  laree  number  of  instances,  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  or  oi  an  injudicious  administration  of  stimulants  and  restoratives, 
during  the  period  of  convalescence.  It  may,  however,  occasionally 
occur,  according  to  Reil,  as  a  strictly  complemental  affection.  It  is 
seldom  attended  with  much  danger,  and  is  readily  removed  by  an  ap- 
propriate treatment. 
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In  many  cases,  the  effusion  is  accompanied  with  a  qaick,  frequent, 
tense,  and  sometimes  full  pulse ;  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  costive  bowels, 
and  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  albuminous  urine:  ander  these  circum- 
stances, blood-letting  will,  in  general,  be  demanded,  and  its  good  effects 
are  attested  by  numerous  writers.  Combinations  of  calomel,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  digitalis,^  will  be  found  often  to  remove  the  effused 
fluid  with  great  rapidity.  Calomel,  alone,  in  large  doses,  five  to  ten 
grains  daily,  is  strongly  recommended  in  these  cases,  by  Richter  and 
Kreisig.  As  a  drink,  a  weak  solution  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  will 
be  among  the  best  we  can  give.  In  some  cases,  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  following  mixture.' 

*  B- — Calomel,  gr.  xy.  » R. — Aqnse,  J^. 

Kitrat.  potasBso,  3J.  Sulph.  magnesitt,  s^v. 

Pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  It. — M.  f.  oh.  Spir.  »th.  nitr.  ^iv. 

No.  xij.  Nitrat.  potasssD,  gljj. 

One  to  be  given  for  a  dose,  everj  two,  Tart,  antimonii,  gr.  j. — M. 

three,  or  four  hoars.  Dose,  a  teaspoonfol  every  three  hours. 

The  daily  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  followed  by  friction  of  the  aarface, 
will  always  be  advantageous.  Perfect  quietude  should  be  enjoined, 
in  a  dry,  freely  ventilated  apartment,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  against  exposure  to  cold  or  damp.  The  mildest  farinaceoiu 
diet  should  be  the  only  one  allowed. 

When  the  effusion  is  connected  with  a  relaxed  and  debilitated  con* 
dition  of  the  system,  bleeding  will  be  improper.  If  the  bowels  are 
confined,  they  should  be  freely  evacuated  by  calomel,  followed  by  some 
gentle  aperient.  As  diuretics,  the  squill,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
tincture  of  cantbarides,  have  been  highly  recommended.  The  sulphate 
of  quinia,  the  proto-carbonate  and  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  will  often  be  found  decidedly  advantageous. 

Mauthner,  {Journ.  f.  Kinderkrankheiten^  1841,)  objects  to  the  use 
of  diuretics  in  cases  attended  with  bloody  and  albuminous  urine.  He 
depends  entirely  upon  a  well  regulated  diet  for  the  cure  of  the  dropsy. 
By  the  employment  of  an  exclusive  milk  diet,  he  has  seen  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  so  regulated,  that  a  copious  secretion  of  urine  free  from 
albumen  was  established,  and  a  speedy  removal  of  the  dropsy  ensued. 
When  this  fails,  he  administers  urea  or  the  nitrate  of  urea,  in  doses  of 
a  third  of  a  grain,  combined  with  a  little  powdered  sugar,  which  has 
generally  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Scarlatina,  particularly  the  anginose  variety,  is  often  succeeded  by 
a  deep-seated  pain  in  one  or  both  ears,  with  deafness,  followed,  in  a 
short  time,  by  a  discharge  of  either  pus  or  a  fetid  serous  fluid.  This 
in  general  arises  from  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  extending  along 
the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  internal  ear.  When  violent,  long  continued| 
or  neglected,  this  inflammation  sometimes  terminates  in  an  entire  de- 
struction of  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  early  period  of  this  variety 
of  otitis,  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  the  external  ear,  followed 
by  repeated  blisters,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  regular, 
healthy  condition,  by  small  doses  of  calomel,  prepared  chalk,  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  and  ipecacuanha,  at  bed-time|  and  mild  aperients 
during  the  day. 
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B. — Cretse  ppt.  gr.  xxxTJ. 
Calomel,  gr.  zij. 
PuW.  ipecac,  gr.  iv. 
Ext.  byoscyami,  gr.  ▼]. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xy. 

When  a  disoharffe  from  the  ear  has  occurred,  the  meatus  should  be 
frequently  syringed  with  tepid  barley  water,  or  other  bland  mucilaci- 
nous  fluid;  or  when  the  discharge  is  dark-coloured  and  offensive,  the 
ear  may  be  injected  twice  a  day  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  soda,  or  a  decoction  of  black  oak  bark.  The  patient  should  be 
confined  to  a  light,  nourishing  diet,  and  have  regular  exercise  daily, 
in  the  open  air,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  and  clear.  Repeated 
blisters  behind  the  affected  ear  we  have  found,  in  many  cases,  to  ar- 
rest the  discharge,  and  occasionally,  under  their  use,  the  function  of 
the  ear  has  become  fully  restored. 

From  the  severe  and  fatal  character  of  scarlatina,  particularly  when 
it  occurs  as  an  extensive  epidemic,  various  plans  of  prevention  have 
been  proposed.  The  one  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is  that 
suggested  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  founder  of 
homoeopathy.  When  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  it  was  long 
known  that  belladonna  would  cause  a  heat  and  dryness  in  the  throat, 
and  an  efflorescence  upon  the  skin,  having  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  scarlatina.  Hahnemann  hence  maintained,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system,  that  when  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  give  rise  to  these  symptoms,  it  would  prove  a  certain 
preventive  against  the  occurrence  of  the  latter;  and  in  proof  that  such 
IS  actually  the  case,  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  has  been  pre- 
sented from  various  sources. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Bayle,  in  1830,  it  is  stated  that  of  2027 
individuals  to  whom  the  belladonna  was  administered,  1948  were  pre- 
served from  scarlet  fever,  and  79  were  attacked.  Dusterberg  reports, 
that  all  who  were  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  belladonna  for  the 
space  of  two  weeks,  were  preserved  from  the  scarlet  fever.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the  article,  he  purposely  omitted  to  ad- 
minister it  to  one  child  in  each  family,  and  this  one  alone,  according 
to  his  report,  was  seized  with  the  disease.  He  adds,  however,  that 
occasionally  a  child  who  had  only  been  taking  the  remedy  during  three 
or  four  days,  was  attacked,  but  the  fever  was  in  such  cases  always 
mild,  and  often  only  manifested  its  presence  by  the  occurrence 
of  desquamation.  Zeuch,  physician  to  the  Military  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, in  Tyrol,  after  84  of  the  children  were  attacked  with  scarlet 
fever,  was  induced  to  try  the  prophylactic  powers  of  belladonna  on 
the  remaining  61  children:  with  a  single  exception,  all  of  these  were 
preserved  from  the  fever,  although  it  prevailed  all  around  them. 
Schenk,  Berndt,  Kohler,  Meglin,  De  Lens,  Massius,  Bayle,  Godelle 
of  Soissons,  and  many  other  respectable  practitioners,  speak  in  equally 
high  terms  of  the  preservative  properties  of  the  belladonna.  Re- 
cently, however.  Dr.  Stievenart,  of  Valenciennes,  has  published  the 
results  of  a  very  extensive  trial  of  the  belladonna,  as  a  prophylactic 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  scarlatina:  which  results,  if  they 
are  correctly  stated,  and  all  sources  of  error  have  been  carefully 
guarded  against  in  the  performance  of  the  experiments  upon  which 
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they  are  founded,  go  very  far  to  proTe  that  the  belladonna  does  ac- 
tually possess  the  property  of  shielding  the  constitution  from  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  An  epidemic  of  the  disease  ravaged,  durine  the 
winter  of  1840-1,  in  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, when  Dr.  Stievenart  was  induced  to  try  the  prophylactic  pro- 
perties of  belladonna.  The  fatality  of  the  epidemic  was  such  that  SO 
bad  already  died  out  of  96  attackea ;  consequently  any  means  of  pre- 
vention was  a  subject  of  vast  importance.  In  a  small  village,  out  of 
250  individuals,  200  took  the  belladonna,  and  were  all  preserved  from 
the  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Of  the  fifty  others,  14  were  seized  with 
the  fever,  and  four  of  them  died.  At  the  village  of  Gurgies,  Br.  Stiere- 
nart  administered  the  belladonna  to  the  children  at  the  public  school, 
and  allowed  them  to  continue  at  their  lessons,  and  have  free  commu- 
nication with  the  other  children  of  the  village.  All  to  whom  the  bella- 
donna was  administered  escaped  the  scarlet  fever,  while  a  few  who  re- 
fused to  take  it  were  seized  with  the  disease.  He  gave  it  either  in 
solution  or  in  powder.  Two  grains  of  the  recent  alcoholic  extract  of 
•belladonna  were  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  any  aromatic  infusion;  of 
this  two  drops  were  given  to  a  child  of  one  year  old,  daily,  for  nine  or 
ten  days ;  an  additional  drop  being  added  for  every  additional  year  of 
age.  The  largest  daily  dose  was,  however,  limited  to  twelve  drops. 
Of  the  powdered  root  half  a  grain,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  was  divided  into  ten  doses.  One  of  which  was  given,  morzung 
and  evening,  to  children  of  from  one  to  two  years  old;  two  to  those 
from  three  to  five;  three  to  those  from  six  to  nine;  four  to  those  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  and  five  to  adults.  These  small  doses  never  produced  the 
toxicological  efiects  of  belladonna;  in  fact,  they  scarcely  exhibited  any 
marked  action.  In  five  or  six  cases,  it  is  true,  a  rash  similar  to  that 
of  measles  was  observed ;  and,  in  a  few  others,  headache,  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  and  a  slight  soreness  of  the 
throat,  but  having  no  resemblance  to  that  of  scarlatina  anginosa.  Dr. 
Stievenart,  generally,  continued  the  use  of  belladonna  for  from  nine 
to  ten  days ;  in  some  cases,  it  was  given  for  fifteen  days.  He  recom- 
mends its  use  to  be  resumed  if  the  epidemic,  after  abating,  should  re- 
turn. In  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  which  occurred  in  South  Carolina, 
Dr.  Irwin  made  a  very  extensive  trial  of  the  prophylactic  properties  of 
belladonna.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  who  were  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug,  less  than  half  a  dozen  had  the  disease,  and 
that  very  mildly.  In  the  families,  the  members  of  which  were  not 
placed  under  the  influence  of  the  belladonna,  the  disease  occurred  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  Dr.  M^Kee,  in  the  extension  of  the  same  epi- 
demic, made  use  of  the  belladonna,  and  derived  from  it  the  same  pro- 
tective influence.  Dr.  Rufus  Hammond,  of  Indiana,  also  bears  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  prophylactic  powers  of  belladonna,  based  upon 
ample  opportunities  for  observation. 

Thus,  we  have,  unquestionably,  strong  evidence,  and  from  sources 
deserving  of  great  consideration,  that  the  influence,  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  belladonna  exerts  upon  the  organism,  when  given  in  small 
doses,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  is  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  mor- 
bific action  of  the  poison  of  scarlatina.     Viewed  en  masse  the  evidence 
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on  thki  point  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  irresistible.  When,  however, 
we  subject  it  to^  a  earefal  analysis,  and  weigh  cautionslj  the  observa- 
tions upon  which  it  is  based,  it  will  not  be  found  of  that  conclusive 
character  which  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  scarlatina — the  manner  in  which  it  spreads,  the  character 
it  assumes  as  to  mildness  or  severity  in  different  epidemics,  or  in  dif- 
ferent cases  during  the  same  epidemic;  the  susceptibility  of  the  several 
individuals  exposed  to  its  infection,  to  become  attacked,  are  always 
subject  to  such  wide  variations  and  unexpected  anomalies,  that  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  in  all,  or  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, those  who  had  been  placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
belladonna,  at  all  times  and  in  every  visitation  of  the  disease,  escape 
an  attack,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  afiirm,  that  in  a  single  one  of 
those  who  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  in  their  vicinity  remain 
unaffected  by  it,  or  if  attacked,  have  the  disease  in  its  mildest  form, 
owe  their  immunity  or  the  mildness  of  the  attack  in  their  case  to  the 
belladonna  they  may  have  taken.  In  addition,  we  have  the  most 
positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  belladonna,  even  when  the  most 
carefully  and  faithfully  administered  as  a  prophylactic,  will  not  posi- 
tively and  generally  prevent,  in  all  epidemics,  an  attack  of  scarla- 
tina. The  experiment* has  been  made  by  placing  a  certain  number  of 
children  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  allowing  an  equal  num- 
ber to  whom  no  belladonna  had  been  given,  to  remain  as  fully  exposed 
as  the  first  to  the  infection  of  scarlatina,  and  there  was  found  to  be  no 
striking  difference  in  the  numbers  who  were  attacked  in  the  two  classes. 

According  to  Dr.  Andrew  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  recent  observations, 
especially  those  made  by  Mr.  B.  Bell,  in  Watson's  Hospital,  of  that 
city,  and  by  himself  in  Heriot's  Hospital,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
belladonna  neither  prevented  scarlatina  nor  mitigated  its  symptoms. 
Br.  G.  W.  Balfour,  is  not  only  thoroughly  convinced  from  his  observa- 
tions, of  its  utter  inadequacy  to  prevent  the  disease,  but  he  believes  its 
use  to  be  absolutely  improper,  as  when  given  in  even  the  ordinary  small 
doses,  it  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  disordered  digestion,  foul  tongue,  etc., 
not  the  most  likely  condition  of  body  to  ward  off  any  epidemic. — 
[Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  1853.) 

We  have,  in  repeated  instances,  tested  the  prophylactic  power  of 
belladonna,  but  although  redness  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  a  dif- 
fuse scarlet  efflorescence  were  produced  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
we  never  found  it,  in  any,  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  in  miti- 
gating the  character,  or  preventing  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina.  The 
experiments  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  subjects  of  them  were  attacked.  In  one  case, 
the  efflorescence  was  kept  up,  by  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  for  forty- 
eight  hours ;  in  a  week  afterwards,  this  individual  took  the  disease  in 
its  most  violent  form,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  scarlatina,  like  many  other  analogous  dis- 
eases, may  be  inoculated  so  as  to  determine  a  local  inflammation  which 
has  little  reaction  on  the  economy,  but  is  preservative  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vaccine  virus  against  small-pox.  M.  Miguel  employed 
the  matter  procured  by  pricking  several  papulae  with  lancets,  which 
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was  inserted  in  incisions  made  in  the  arm  of  the  child  intended  to  be 
infected.  In  three  cases,  he  states  that  he  was  enabled  in  this  manner 
to  produce  a  local  disease,  which  followed  the  march  oT  the  scarlatinous 
inflammation. 

Although  not  invariably  successful,  yet  it  will  be  prudent,  in  all 
cases  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  sick,  by  free  ventilation,  by  frequent  changes  of  linen,  and 
by  the  strictest  cleanliness. 

3.— Boseola.— Scarlet  Bash. 

Roseola  consists  in  a  rose-coloured  or  scarlet  efflorescence,  without 
wheals  or  papulae,  not  contagious,  and  in  many  cases  accompanied  by 
a  sensation  of  tingling  or  itching.  The  efflorescence  may  be  confined 
to  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  or  it  may  occasionally  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  In  some  cases,  the  redness 
is  diffused  over  a  large  surface ;  in  others,  it  assumes  the  form  of  rings 
and  spots,  while  in  others,  again,  irregular  lines  of  a  darker  colour 
have  their  interstices  filled  up  by  a  lighter  shade  of  red.  We  have 
often  found  the  efflorescence  to  be  much  more  decided  around  the 
larger  joints,  than  upon  other  parts  of  the  surface. 

The  disease  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  a  slight  degree  of  febrile  ex- 
citement, which  abates  as  the  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance,  and 
disappears  with  it.  The  pharynx  often  presents  a  similar  efflores- 
cence to  that  upon  the  skin,  and  the  patient  feels  a  sense  of  dryness 
and  roughness  in  swallowing.  The  efflorescence  upon  the  surface  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  second  day,  and  in  general,  disappears  by  the 
fifth.  It  seldom  continues  longer  than  a  week,  and  is  not  followed  by 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  It  occasionally  reappears  and  declines 
again  and  again,  without  any  perceptible  cause,  or  in  consequence  of 
any  undue  excitement,  or  upon  the  use  of  heating  food  or  drinks.  The 
efflorescence  often  occurs,  in  succession,  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and,  if  generally  diffused,  in  the  form  of  small  patches,  with  intervals 
of  sound  skin  between  them,  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  measles,  the  difficulty  being  increased  in  many  cases  by  the  pre- 
sence of  catarrhal  symptoms. 

The  sudden  recession  of  the  efflorescence  is  frequently  attended  by 
some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  headache,  and  more  or  less  of  lan- 

fuor  and  lassitude,  which  immediately  cease,  upon  its  reappearance, 
n  a  number  of  instances,  we  have  found  the  eruption  attended  by 
very  decided  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  to  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
pains  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  slight  redness  and  tumefaction 
of  the  joints. 

Boseola  is  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex;  it  is,  however,  much  more 
frequent,  during  infancy  and  childhood  than  subsequently.  In  infants, 
the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  constitution,  predis- 
poses to  its  occurrence  from  the  most  trifling  causes.  It  is  most  com- 
monly observed  during  the  period  of  dentition,  or  in  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  intestinal  and  febrile  affections  of  infancy;  but  it  may 
originate  from  any  slight  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  generally.  It  is  more  common  during  the  summer  and 
''ntumnal  seasons,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 
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Roseola  has  been  divided,  by  Willan  and  others,  into  several 
▼arieticB,  founded  upon  the  age  or  season  at  which  it  most  generally 
prevails,  and  upon  some  slight  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion. This  division  is  more  apt,  however,  to  perplex  and  mislead,  than 
to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

The  affection  is  one  of  little  or  no  importance ;  requiring,  in  many 
cases,  no  treatment,  and  in  none  any  further  interference  than  to  re- 
lieve the  bowels  of  any  cause  of  irritation  which  may  exist,  by  some 
gentle  laxative,  to  moderate  the  tingling  or  itching  sensation  of  the 
surface  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  or  warm  bath,  and  to  place  the  patient 
upon  a  mild,  unirritating  diet.  When  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  or 
returns  several  seasons  in  succession,  and  continues  for  many  months, 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  be  demanded, 
with  sea  bathing,  and  the  use  of  mineral  acids. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  notice  the  disease,  in  this  place, 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  a  mild  attack 
of  measles  or  scarlatina,  and  in  this  manner  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  reported  cases  of  a  second  attack  of  the  latter  diseases.  So  closely 
do  some  of  the  forms  of  roseola  resemble  measles,  that  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Sydenham,  Rayer,  and  others,  whether  it  is  not,  in  fact, 
a  modification  or  variety  of  that  disease,  without  catarrh ;  and  Orlov, 
Seller,  Heim,  and  Stromeyer,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  dis- 
tinct treatises,  to  determine  the  diagnosis  between  it,  scarlatina,  and 
measles.  But  no  diflBculty  can  be  experienced  by  an  attentive  ob- 
server, in  readily  distinguishing  roseola  from  the  other  febrile  exanthe- 
mata, by  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption — the  patches 
of  which  are  more  regularly  circular  in  shape,  and  more  circumscribed 
than  those  of  either  measles  or  scarlatina,  while  they  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  former,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  latter — and  by  the 
general  symptoms,  which  are  very  distinct.  The  slight  evanescent 
febrile  excitement  of  roseola,  can  scarcely  be  confounded,  even  by  the 
most  careless  observer,  with  the  severe  catarrhal  fever  of  measles,  or 
the  intense  febrile  reaction  of  scarlatina. 

Dr.  Engelman  thus  enumerates  the  principal  characteristics  of  scar- 
latina, rubeola  or  roseola,  and  morbilli  or  measles.  {TrartB.  American 
Med.  Assoc.  1855.) 

Scarlatina. — Eruption  uniform  over  the  whole  body;  or  in  large, 
irregular  blotches,  not  elevated  above  the  surface;  or  with  many 
miliaria  like  papulae.  Mucous  membranes  of  the  organs  of  degluti- 
tion affected,  those  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  primarily  unaffected. 
Desquamation  of  cuticle  generally  in  large  laminse  or  patches.  Con- 
secutive diseases  principally  parotitis  and  anasarca. 

liubeola  or  scarlet  rashy  which  Dr.  Engelman  believes  to  be  a  tran- 
sition form  of  disease  from  scarlatina  to  measles.  Eruption  in  spots, 
generally  large,  of  an  irregular,  angular  shape,  of  a  high  colour,  ele- 
vated above  the  surface ;  redness  disappearing  under  pressure  of  the 
finger,  and  generally  reappearing  first  in  the  circumference.  Mucous 
membrane  of  the  organs  of  deglutition,  respiration,  and  vision  affected- 
angina,  cough,  and  coryza  present.  Desquamation furfuraceous,  slight, 
and  often  none  at  all.  Consecutive  diseases  probably  the  same  as 
83 
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those  of  scarlatina  or  measles,  according  as  the  character  of  the  exan- 
them  approaches  the  one  or  the  other. 

Morbilli  or  Measles. — Eruption  in  spots,  generally  smaller  than  in 
roseola — circular,  or  somewhat  angular,  of  a  paler  rose  colour,  ele- 
vated above  the  surface  only  in  the  centre,  the  redness  appearing 
there  first  after  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Mucous  membranes  of  res- 
piration and  vision  affected ;  those  of  deglutition  not.  Desquamation 
furfuraceous,  generally  slight,  or  entirely  absent.  Consecutive  dis- 
eases always  affections  of  the  chest — pleuritis  with  exudations;  pneu- 
monia, or  asthma. 

4.--Variola.— -Small-poE. 

This  'Moathsome  malady,"  though  no  longer  the  same  scourge  of 
infancy,  as  it  was  previous  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  is  still  of 
su£Bcient  frequency  to  demand  our  close  attention.  Notwithstanding  the 
means  for  its  entire  extirpation  is  within  the  reach  of  every  community, 
yet,  from  an  almost  criminal  supineness  upon  the  part  of  our  legislative 
bodies,  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  it  is  still  allowed  to  prevail,  destroying  throughout 
the  world  many  thousands  annually,  and  stamping  with  aeformity  the 
countenances  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass  through  it 
without  loss  of  life.  Hence,  the  physician  is  obliged  to  make  mm- 
self  fully  acquainted  with  its  pathological  character,  and  proper  mode 
of  treatment,  for  he  knows  not  at  what  moment  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  watch  its  progress,  and  lend  his  aid  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  it 
entails,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  its  destroying  those  to  whom  he  has 
not  been  permitted  to  afford  a  certain  protection  against  its  attack. 

Variola  is  an  eruptive  fever,  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  pus- 
tules over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  which  appear  at  a  definite 
period,  run  a  regular  course,  and  upon  separating  in  the  form  of  dry 
crusts,  frequently  leave  a  deep  and  indelible  cicatrix.  It  is  propagated 
by  contagion,  but  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic — the  first  cases  being 
traceable  to  no  focus  of  infection.  As  a  general  rule,  to  which  the 
exceptions  are  comparatively  rare,  it  affects  an  individual  but  once 
during  life. 

Like  other  febrile  affections,  variola  commences  with  chills,  or 
rigors,  succeeded  by  a  febrile  reaction,  of  more  or  less  intensity,  which 
may  continue  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  eruption  upon  the  skin 
appears. 

The  attack  is  very  generally  preceded  by  pains,  more  or  less  intense, 
in  the  back  and  limbs ;  often,  for  many  days,  by  some  degree  of  lan- 
guor or  lassitude;  the  patient  feels  depressed;  his  nights  are  often 
restless,  and  his  digestion  somewhat  impaired.  This  constitutes  what 
has  been  termed  the  stage  of  incubation^  the  duration  of  which  has 
been  variously  stated,  as  from  one  to  two  weeks ;  to  fix  its  limits  is, 
in  most  cases,  however,  impossible. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  moment  of  infection  is  often  marked  by 
some  disagreeable  sensation — giddiness,  sickness,  or  an  inward  feeling 
of  alarm.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  observed  any  thing  of  the 
kind.     Frequently  the  infection  remains  for  a  long  period  latent  in 
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the  system:  thus  we  have  known  an  individual  to  continue  in  apparent 
health,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  by  which  nearly  every 
unprotected  person  in  the  same  dwelling  and  neighbourhood  with  him- 
self were  infected,  and  after  the  epidemic  had  entirely  ceased,  and  no 
cases  had  occurred  for  weeks,  to  be  suddenly  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  most  virulent  form. 

Often  the  period  of  incubation  is  marked  by  no  particular  symp- 
toms, either  of  a  general  or  local  character;  the  first  indication  of  in- 
fection being  a  severe  long-continued  chill,  or  several  slight  attacks  of 
rigour,  occurring  at  short  and  irregular  intervals,  and  speedily  followed 
by  a  febrile  reaction,  often  of  considerable  intensity,  during  which  the 
pulse  is  quickened,  and  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  or  disposed  to 
perspiration.  The  patient  often  complains  of  pain,  or  a  sense  of  sore- 
ness in  the  limbs,  and  generally,  of  severe  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness in  the  back.  There  is  commonly  pain  in  some  part  of  the  head, 
particularly  in  the  temples  and  forehead.  The  child  frequently  ex- 
hibits a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  usually  awakes  with  a  start,  or  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  There  is  commonly  considerable  prostration  of 
strength,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  anxious,  suffering  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

In  some  instances,  the  attack  is  marked,  in  its  early  stages,  by 
great  irritability  of  stomach,  frequent  vomiting,  oppression  at  the  prse- 
cordia,  and  a  pungent  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  increased  upon  pres- 
sure. Not  nnfrequently,  there  occurs  considerable  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, with  cough,  wheezing,  and  other  indications  of  bronchial  or 
pneumonic  disease.  Occasionally,  the  reaction  is  slight  and  imper- 
fect; or  the  disease  commences  with  a  state  almost  approaching  to 
complete  collapse ;  the  surface  of  the  body  being  pale,  cold,  and  re- 
laxed; the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  countenance  anxious  and  contracted. 
The  eruption  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  severe  epileptic  paroxysm. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  may  abate  in  violence,  or  entirely 
disappear,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  while  others  continue 
with  greater  or  less  intensity. 

The  eruption  upon  the  skin  usually  occurs  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the  chill,  the  pain  in  the  back,  or  gastric 
distress.  In  delicate  subjects,  and  in  those  who  have  been  debilitated 
by  loss  of  blood,  long-continued  vomiting,  or  severe  purging,  or  from 
exposure  to  cold,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  not  nnfrequently 
delayed; — its  occurrence  previous  to  the  third  day  being  extremely 
rare. 

It  first  appears  upon  the  face  in  the  form  of  small  red  papuloe,  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Subsequently,  similar  papulre  occur  on 
the  neck  and  wrists,  and  then  upon  the  trunk  and  thighs,  and,  finally, 
npon  the  feet.  By  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  day  the  eruption 
Qsnally  extends  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body ;  but,  occasionally, 
not  before  the  end  of  three  or  four  days.  It  is  seldom  that  it  occurs 
to  the  same  extent  over  every  portion  of  the  surface; — it  being  gene- 
rally'most  considerable  about  the  folds  of  the  joints,  and  such  parts  of 
the  body  as  are  kept  permanently  warm. 

It  has  been  known,  in  a  few  instances,  to  commence  upon  some  part 
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of  the  body,  or  upon  the  inferior  extremities,  and  ocoasionallj  one  or 
two  papulae  may  appear  about  the  face,  and  assume  the  vesicular  f(^m, 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  general  eruption. 

The  papulae  become  rapidly  more  and  more  distinct,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  first  day,  they  are  of  a  decided  red  colour,  a»d  sensibly  ele- 
vated ;  by  the  third  day,  a  small  vesicle  forms  upon  each  papula,  filled 
with  a  thin  transparent  fluid,  and  surrounded  with  an  inflamed  circular 
margin.  The  vesicle  soon  becomes  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  so  coa- 
tinues  until  about  the  sixth  day.  As  the  vesicle  becomes  more  com- 
pletely distended,  and  of  a  more  globular  form,  the  indentation  dis- 
appears ;  the  vesicle  now  assumes  a  yellowish- white,  or  pearly  appear- 
ance, and  instead  of  being  filled,  as  at  first,  with  a  transparent  fluid, 
it  is  now  distended  with  a  yellowish  puriform  matter,  of  the  consistence 
of  cream. 

When  the  pustules  are  numerous,  the  parts  upon  which  they  are 
situated  become  swollen,  and  the  surrounding  skin  assumes  a  deep  red 
colour,  from  the  extension  to  it  of  the  inflammation.  The  sweUing  is 
usually  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet. 

About  the  seventh  day,  some  of  the  pustules  on  the  face  burst,  and 
upon  the  eighth  or  ninth,  they  begin  to  dry,  and  become  converted 
into  scabs;  the  pustules  successively  assuming  a  yellow,  then  a  brown, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  very  dark  brown,  or  almost  black  colour. 
The  scab  adheres  for  a  few  days,  and  then  falls  ofi*,  leaving,  in  gene- 
ral, especially  upon  the  face,  a  deep  pit,  or  depressed  cicatrix.  The 
skin  usually  remains,  after  the  scab  falls  off,  of  a  dark  brown  mottled 
appearance,  and  it  is  often  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  it  re- 
gains its  natural  hue. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  papulae,  to  their  complete  maturation, 
there  generally  intervenes  a  period  of  seven  days.  But  as  the  papulae 
do  not  appear  simultaneously  upon  every  part  of  the  surface,  their  ma- 
turation takes  place  successively ; — thus,  upon  the  face,  they  assume 
the  pustular  form,  burst,  and  are  converted  into  scabs,  first;  then  upon 
the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremities;  and,  finally,  upon  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. As  many  as  four  or  five  days  may  intervene,  between  the 
complete  maturation  of  those  upon  the  face,  and  those  upon  the  feet. 

During  the  stage  of  maturation,  the  surface  of  the  body  emits  a 
sickly,  disgusting  odour,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

At  the  period  when  the  eruption  appears,  the  throat  generally  be- 
comes more  or  less  afl^ected,  and  most  commonly  redder  than  natural; 
in  severe  cases,  it  is  often  considerably  inflamed,  and  frequently  co- 
vered with  aphthous  ulcerations.  The  latter,  however,  generally  pre- 
cede the  eruption  on  the  surface,  and  often  disappear  earlier.  When 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  extensive,  the  entire  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  tubes  is  very  liable  to  be  likewise  afl'ected. 

Daring  the  eruptive  fever,  the  tongue  is  generally  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  white  mucus;  when  the  eruption  is  completed,  this  is  par- 
tially removed,  and,  at  its  tip,  a  few  eruptions  usually  appear.  It  is 
commonly  moist,  excepting  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  a  closd  and 
impure  atmosphere,  when  it  may  become  dry  and  dark-coloured. 

With  the  complete  maturation  of  the  eruption,  the  febrile  symptoms 
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in  general  snlside  or  entirely  disappear: — frequently,  however,  some 
degree  of  febrile  excitement  continues,  until  scabs  are  formed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface.  When  the  eruption  is  at  its  height,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  skin ;  which  is  so  considerable 
in  some  cases,  as  to  occasion  great  distress  to  the  patient.  Frequently, 
there  is  considerable  itching  of  the  surface,  which  causes  the  patient, 
unless  restrained,  to  scratch  and  rupture  the  vesicles,  by  which,  gene- 
rally, his  suffering,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  deformity,  from  deep, 
large,  and  irregular  cicatrices,  is  increased.  When  the  eruption  is 
finished,  there  is,  very  commonly,  some  degree  of  salivation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  throughout  the  disease.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  affected  with  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  which 
occasionally  results  from  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  ileum  and 
colon. 

The  extent  of  the  eruption  is  very  various ;  in  some  cases  only  a  few 
papulae  appear,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  run 
their  course,  and  are  converted  into  pustules,  that  dry  and  fall  off,  with- 
out any  further  affection  of  the  8kin«  In  other  cases,  although  the 
eruption  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  each  pustule  re- 
mains distinct  and  separate  from  the  others; — while  in  other 'cases, 
again,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  so  close  together,  as  to  run  one 
into  the  other.  The  first  two  constitute  the  distinct  small-pox  of  me- 
dical writers,  and  the  last  the  oenfluent. 

The  violence  of  the  disease  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  skin.  Thus  in  the  confluent  form,  all  the 
precursory  symptoms  are  more  severe ;  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  in- 
tense; the  difiScuIty  of  respiration,  and  the  pain  and  uneasiness  at  the 
epigastrium,  greater;  convulsions  and  delirium  are  likewise  more  com- 
mon than  in  the  distinct  form.  There  is  also  more  danger,  from  the 
intense  inflammation  by  which  it  is  attended,  of  extensive  sloughing 
or  ulceration  of  the  skin;  while,  in  general,  the  affection  of  the  throat 
and  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  is  more  extensive  and  more  liable 
to  give  rise  to  troublesome  and  dangerous  complications. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  small-pox — the  congestive  ;  in  which 
the  reaction  is  incomplete  or  absent.  The  patient  labours  under  symp- 
toms of  severe  oppression,  and  great  diflSculty  of  respiration ;  his  sur- 
face is  cold,  his  pulse  feeble;  the  eruption  is  slow  in  appearing,  sel- 
dom very  extensive,  and  when  vesicles  form,  these  are  flat,  flaccid,  and 
never  properly  mature. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  severity  of  the  febrile  symptoms  during 
the  stage  of  maturation,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pus- 
tules. Their  severity  is  also  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  certain  external  circumstances.  Thus,  in  per- 
sons of  a  healthy,  but  not  plethoric  constitution,  of  a  tranquil  disposi- 
tion and  temperate  habits,  occupying  large,  cool,  and  well-ventilated 
apartments,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  the  eruption, 
although  extensive,  may  maturate  with  the  occurrence  of  only  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  febrile  excitement ;  while  under  opposite  circumstances, 
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even  a  less  amount  of  eruption  may  be  attended  by  severe  fever,  and 
other  unfavourable  symptoms. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid,  by  several  modern  observers, 
to  the  structure,  or  anatomical  characters  of  the  variolous  vesicle.  The 
inflamed  spot  with  which  the  eruption  commences  is  seated  in  the  cntis 
vera.  It  commences  at  a  central  point,  spreads  by  radiation  on  tbe 
surface,  and  penetrates  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  different  cases.  A 
substance  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  forming  a  kind  of  pseudo-membranous 
layer,  is  secreted  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  it  slightly 
elevates.  The  vesicle  is.  cellulated,  or  divided  into  numerous  cavities, 
having  for  its  floor  the  papillated  structure  of  the  cutis,  elevated  and 
marked  with  fissures  and  chinks,  and,  at  the  height  of  suppuration, 
swelled  and  moist  like  a  sponge.  At  the  central  point,  the  chorion  and 
epidermis  adhere,  causing  the  central  depression  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
vesicle.  The  lymph  by  which  the  cells  are  first  distended,  and  subse- 
quently the  purulent  matter,  is  furnished  by  vessels  which  shoot  from 
the  central  point.  The  lymph  distends,  at  first,  the  sides  of  the  vesi- 
cle, which  it  raises  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin ;  at  length, 
with  the  more  full  distention  of  the  vesicle,  the  central  filamentous  at- 
tachment is  destroyed,  and  the  central  depression  is  no  longer  observed. 
The  pustule  now  acuminates  and  finally  bursts,  discharging  a  purulent 
matter,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  The 
inflammation  of  the  cutis  vera  is  surrounded  by  a  damask  red  areola, 
more  or  less  vivid  according  to  circumstances,  and  extending  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  margin  of  the  vesicle. 

Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  days  there  takes  place,  in  all  the 
more  violent  forms  of  variola,  an  accession  of  febrile  excitement;  the 
heat  of  the  skin  becomes  increased,  the  pulse  quicker,  and  the  patient 
more  thirsty  and  restless.  This  is  the  secondary  fever  of  medical 
writers. 

In  many  cases,  this  secondary  fever  is  comparatively  light  and 
manageable ;  but  in  cases  of  confluent  small-pox,  it  is  generally  marked 
by  symptoms  of  very  great  violence,  resulting  from  a  renewed  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  skin,  or  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  internal  organs.  Thus  the  breast,  back  or  extremities, 
may  become  covered  with  an  efllorescencc  very  similar  to  that  of  scar- 
latina;— the  tongue  being  at  the  same  time  morbidly  red,  and  the 
throat  red,  swollen  and  painful.  In  other  cases,  an  erythematous 
eruption,  sometimes  passing  into  confirmed  erysipelas,  with  extensive 
vesications,  occurs  upon  the  head,  trunk,  or  extremities.  In  other  in- 
stances, boils,  abscesses,  and  carbuncles,  form  in  the  neck,  axillae, 
groins,  elbows,  and  thighs;  or  a  gangrenous  inflammation  attacks  a 
large  extent  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  in  a  few 
days,  lays  bare  the  subjacent  bones  and  muscles;  or  it  may  attack  the 
scrotum  and  prepuce,  and  produce  a  rapid  destruction  of  those  parts. 
Diffuse  cellular  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  scalp,  or  deep-seated 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  or  the  larger  joints  may  become 
filled  with  purulent  matter.  The  surface,  and  particularly  the  cellular 
membrane  under  the  lower  eyelids,  may  be  occupied  with  an  ecthyma- 
tpus  eruption,  giving  rise  to  ulcers  that  pour  out  a  thin  ichor,  and  heal 
with  difficulty. 
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Ophthalmia  is  a  very  common  accompaniment  of  the  secondary  fever, 
and  is  almost  always  coincident  with  abscesses,  or  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  surface  in  some  distant  part.  It  is  of  a  very  intense  cha- 
racter, setting  in,  generally,  about  the  tenth  day,  and  rapidly  involving 
in  more  or  less  complete  destruction  some  one,  or  all  of  the  tissues  of 
the  eyeball.  Sometimes  it  causes  a  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  followed 
by  prolapsus  of  the  iris ;  at  others,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea; occasionally,  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye  is  violently  inflamed, 
and  converted  into  one  immense  protruding  abscess.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  most  generally  confined  to  one  eye.  It  is  not  produced,  as  many 
suppose,  by  pustules  upon  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva ;  these  may  be 
traced  just  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  eyelids,  but  never  beyond  it. 

The  brain  not  unfrequently  sufl*ers.  Children  are  observed  to  grind 
their  teeth,  and  squint;  by  degrees,  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
are  developed,  and  the  patients  die,  either  from  convulsions,  or  in  a 
state  of  coma.  The  same  affection  of  the  nervous  system  that  fol- 
lows the  destruction  of  large  portions  of  the  skin  by  burns  or  scalds, 
often  occurs.  The  symptoms  are  severe — repeated  rigours,  followed 
by  general  tremors;  low  delirium;  a  quick,  thready,  and  tremulous 
pulse;  a  dry,  brown  tongue;  collapse  of  the  features;  cold  extremi- 
ties; Bubsultus  tendinum,  and  death. 

The  thoracic  viscera  become  in  many  cases  the  seat  of  disease.  Most 
frequently,  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  as  well  costal  as  pulmonary, 
occurs.  Its  course  is,  usually,  very  rapid,  terminating  in  death  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier.  The  symptoms  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  severe  and  unequivocal ;  in  some  cases  they  are,  however, 
less  violent;  presenting,  at  first,  the  characters  of  pleurodynia  or  tho- 
racic rheumatism ;  and  frequently  the  disease  is  chronic  and  latent,  and 
to  be  detected  only  by  its  physical  signs.  The  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  occasionally  afiected  with  inflammation,  and  sometimes  symptoms  of 
croup  occur. 

The  abdominal  viscera  are  often  afiected;  either  the  peritoneum, 
particularly  that  portion  investing  the  liver,  is  inflamed;  or,  more  ge- 
nerally, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  and  colon  become  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  attended  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  diarrhoea, 
and  red  and  aphthous  tongue. 

During  the  period  of  convalescence,  either  strumous  ophthalmia,  or 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  terminating  in  suppuration  or 
continuing  in  an  indolent  state  for  a  long  period,  may  occur  in  the 
predisposed,  while  in  other  cases,  severe,  deep-seated  otitis,  or  all  the 
symptoms  of  incipient  or  confirmed  phthisis  ensue. 

The  confiuent  form  of  small-pox  may  present  itself  accompanied 
with  symptoms  indicative  of  an  adynamic  condition  of  the  system,  or 
of  more  or  less  extensive  engorgement  of  one  or  other  of  the  internal 
viscera.  This  constitutes  the  malignant^  petechial,  typhoid^  or  conges- 
tive  variola  of  various  authors. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  seldom  rises  above  the  natural  stand- 
ard; the  pulse  is  slow,  feeble,  and  oppressed;  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient is  greatly  depressed;  the  respiration  is  weak  and  panting;  the 
tongue  becomes  quickly  dry  and  brown,  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes ; 
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the  conntenance  contracted  and  depressed,  and  of  a  leaden  or  tawny 
hue.  At  an  early  period,  petechise,  or  subcutaneous  ecchymoses,  of 
large  extent,  or  dark-coloured  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  mouth,  sto- 
mach, or  bowels,  occur.  The  eye  is  often  the  seat,  also,  of  extensiye 
ecchymoses.  The  gums  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  often  pro- 
fusely. In  some  cases  death  takes  place  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption ;  in  others,  the  eruption  is  pale,  or  copper-coloured,  or 
dusky,  with  a  leaden  hue  of  the  lips,  and  a  dark  appearance  of  the 
face.  When  vesicles  form,  they  are  often  filled  with  a  dirty,  turbid, 
red  fluid,  or  dark-coloured  blood,  and  there  are  often  petechias  scat- 
tered between  them«  This  variety  has  been  termed  the  black  pock 
{variola  nigra.)  In  many  cases,  no  maturation  of  the  yesicles  takes 
place. 

Symptoms  of  extensive  bronchial  disease  often  present  themselves 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack:  there  is ^ then  a  feeble, 
inefficient  cough;  difficult  and  oppressed  respiration;  a  leaden  or 
dusky  hue  of  the  lips  and  cheeks;  great  drowsiness;  a  sufferiD£, 
anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  a  feeble,  compressible  pulse ;  co<u- 
ness  of  the  surface,  and  great  prostration  of  strength;  and  the  patient 
often  dies  in  a  state  approaching  to  asphyxia. 

Delirium,  or  a  degree  of  stupor,  bordering  upon  coma,  very  fro> 
quently  occurs;  though  in  many  cases  of  petechial  small-pox,  the 
mind  remains  perfectly  clear  throughout. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  small-pox,  numerous  cases  of  a 
febrile  affection  are  frequently  observed,  marked  by  tenderness  of  the 
epigastrium ;  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  some  degree  of  soreness  of 
the  throat;  salivation;  profuse  perspiration,  from  which  no  relief  re- 
sults; and,  not  unfrequently,  petechiae.  This  has  been  denominated 
variolous  fever  without  eruption.  This  fever  generally  begins  and 
ends  at  the  same  time  with  the  variolous  epidemic.  We  have  repeat- 
edly met  with  such  cases,  as  well  in  the  unprotected,  as  in  those  who 
have  been  vaccinated,  or  who  had  previously  had  the  small-pox.  That 
the  disease  results  from  the  same  infection  as  the  small-pox,  we  have 
no  doubt: — how  far  it  affords  subsequent  immunity  from  the  latter, 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

A  number  of  other  varieties  of  small-pox,  founded  upon  some  slight 
modification  in  the  form  or  distribution  of  the  eruption,  are  described 
by  medical  writers;  but  as  they  are  distinguished  by  no  striking  patho- 
logical characters,  we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  present  a  de- 
scription of  them. 

The  appearances  after  death,  in  fatal  cases,  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  period  at  which  death  has  occurred,  and  the  particular 
organs  that  have  become  affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
lesions  peculiar  to  small-pox  are  observed  chiefly  in  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  respiratory  tubes.  In  many 
instances,  these  are  the  only  lesions  that  exist,  excepting,  perhaps,  an 
overloaded  state  of  the  great  venous  trunks,  and  of  the  parietes  and 
parenchyma  of  the  internal  organs,  resulting  probably,  from  the  im- 
pediment which  the  disease  presents  to  the  free  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs. 
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Very  generally,  ezceptiog,  perhaps,  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  at  the  base  of  each  pock  there  exists  a  small  depres- 
sion or  orifice,  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the  excretory  duct  of  one 
of  the  cutaneous  glands.     Where  the  cutis  is  not  occupied  with  pocks, 
it  is  often  loaded  with  a  white  puriform  matter.     At  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  the  inferior  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  in  a  softened  state; 
at  a  later  period  the  connexion  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis  is  en- 
tirely destroyed.     The  cutaneous  glands  are  invariably  enlarged,  and 
increased  in  yascularity,  and  their  excretory  ducts  are  often  distended 
^ith  the  secretion  of  the  glands.     The  epithelium  of  the  tongue  and 
znonth  is  much  softened.     The  subjacent  mucous  membrane  frequently 
exhibits  erosions,  varying  in  depth.     The  mucous  follicles  of  the  tongue 
xind  tonsils  are  greatly  distended ;  their  orifices  being  sufficiently  wide 
^to  admit  readily  the  introduction  of  a  large  probe. 

When  death  takes  place  previously  to  the  twelfth  day,  the  mucous 
xnembrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  deeply  injected  with  blood, 
And  covered  with  a  copious  viscid  secretion  of  a  purulent  or  puriform 
flnid  of  a  gray  or  brownish  colour.     When  this  is  removed,  the  mem- 
l>rane  is  found  to  be  thickened,  pulpy,  and,  in  severe  cases,  black  or 
Blonghy.     The  surface  of  the  epithelium  exhibits,  at  an  early  stage  of 
^he  disease,  a  number  of  dull,  rounded  spots,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil,  pro- 
<5luced  by  the  exudation  of  a  fluid  beneath  it.     In  the  progress  of  the 
f^lisease,  this  effusion  becomes  more  copious,  and  raises  the  epithelium, 
"^hich  may  then  be  stripped   off,  exposing  the  inflamed,  sometimes 
laloerated  mucous  membrane.     The  ulcerations  vary  in  number  and 
depth,  extending  sometimes  to  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.     The 
Xnarks  of  disease  in  the  trachea  are  not  always  uniformly  diffused  over 
its  i^rhole  surface,  though  the  epithelium  may  be  easily  separated,  even 
in   the  unaffected   parts.     Disorganization  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  may  be  traced  into  the  third  series  of  branches.     The  oeso- 
phagus has  been  found,  in  some  instances,  studded  with  minute  eleva- 
tions, which  have  been  described  as  pocks.     By  many  writers,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  described  as  presenting 
numerous  small  circular  ulcerations:  by  some  these  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  true  variolous  pustules;  others,   however,  with  greater 
accuracy,  regard  them  as  enlarged  or  ulcerated  follicles.     Variolous 
vesicles  have  been  seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  in 
cases  of  prolapsus ;  and  upon  the  granulations  of  the  dura  mater,  in  a 
case  of  fractured  skull. 

The  several  organs  are  more  or  less  congested  with  blood,  which, 
particularly  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  large  blood-vessels, 
u  very  fluid,  and  often  of  the  colour  of  the  dregs  of  wine.  If  coagula 
exist,  these  are  small,  black,  soft,  and  diffluent.  They  are  rarely  pale 
and  fibrinous,  excepting  when  there  co-exists  an  acute  inflammation  of 
an  important  organ,  of  some  intensity. 

Indications  of  pulmonary  inflammation  are  occasionally  met  with, 

or  of  plcuritis,  generally  confined  to  one  side,  and  accompanied  with 

sero-purulent  exudation.     The  brain  and  its  membranes  often  exhibit 

m  overloaded  state  of  their  blood-vessels.     In  many  cases  there  is 

bund  an  effusion  of  turbid  serum  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 

nd  in  the  theca  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
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It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  G.  Gregory,  that  morbid  appearances  are 
very  rarely  detected  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
our  own  observations  would  lead  us,  however,  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. In  the  majority  of  the  cases  we  have  examined  after  death, 
diffused  or  follicular  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  but  more  frequently 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  upper  portion  of  the  colon,  was 
observed.  In  the  post-mortem  examinations  made  at  the  Small-poz 
Hospital,  during  the  variolous  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  years  1823-24,  in  nearly  every  case,  more  or  less  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  was  observed. 
Drs.  Bell  and  Mitchell,  in  their  report  of  the  epidemic  referred  to,  re- 
marked that,  ^'  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  belief,  that  the  mu- 
cous surface  on  which  the  preparatory  process  of  digestion  takes  place, 
is  mainly  affected  "  in  small-pox. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  small-pox,  we  possess  little  positive  know- 
ledge. That  the  disease  may  prevail  epidemically,  spreading  rapidly 
over  large  communities,  and  even  over  extensive  districts  of  country, 
is  a  fact  well  established ;  and  that  the  disease  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
pagated by  contagion  or  infection,  is  equally  certain.  But  whether,  in 
any  instance,  it  is  possible  for  the  small-pox  to  originate  spontaneously, 
or  to  be  produced  by  certain  electric,  or  other  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, independent  of  a  specific  contagion  emanating  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  is  a  question  that  has  excited  very  considerable  dispute, 
and  the  settlement  of  which  is  attended  with  no  little  difficulty.  And 
yet,  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  vicinity  where  no  cases 
bad  been  observed  for  many  years;  its  appearing  stimultaneously  in 
distant  parts  of  the  same  city,  without  the  possibility  of  tracing  it,  in 
either,  to  an  original  source  of  infection,  as  was  the  case  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1823;  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads;  its  greater  viru- 
lence when  it  prevails  as  an  extensive  epidemic,  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  sudden  cessation,  incline  us  to  believe  that 
small-pox  may  originate  now,  as  it  must  have  in  the  first  instance,  solely 
from  atmospherical  causes. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  there  emanates  from  the 
body  of  a  small-pox  patient  a  contagion,  which,  by  combining  with 
the  air  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  is  confined,  renders  it  capable  of 
infecting  those  who  respire  it.  The  contagion  is  capable,  also,  of 
attaching  itself  to  the  bed  and  its  coverings,  and  to  the  clothes  of  the 
patient,  provided  these  be  closely  wrapped  up  and  excluded  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and  probably,  also,  to  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  when 
free  ventilation  and  a  process  of  purification  have  not  been  resorted 
to;  and  in  this  manner  may  communicate  the  disease  at  a  distance 
from  the  source  of  contagion,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
But  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  purification, 
will  very  quickly  destroy  the  infecting  property.  The  contagion  of 
small-pox  may  likewise  bo  communicated  by  the  matter  of  the  pus- 
tules; or  even  by  the  scabs,  applied  to  the  skin,  or  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  or  still  more  certainly,  when  applied  to  a  wound 
or  abrasion  of  the  cuticle.  The  dry  scab  retains  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple for  a  long  period ;  experience  has  also  shown,  that  for  a  consider- 
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able  time  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  the  matter  of  the  pustules  con- 
tinues energetic;  thus  the  air  maj  be  infected  by  the  body  of  a  patient 
affected  with  confluent  small-pox  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
death. 

Small-pox  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  attacks 
alike  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age.  According  to  our 
own  observations,  it  is  much  more  liable,  however,  to  occur  during 
the  colder  months,  than  during  the  other  portions'  of  the  year.  In 
Philadelphia,  at  least,  the  influence  of  the  summer  months  in  diminish- 
ing the  frequency  of  the  disease,  is  very  apparent. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  order  to  determine  to  what  distance 
the  contagious  effluvium  may  extend,  beyond  the  individual  from  whose 
body  it  emanates;  and  it  has  been  concluded,  that  in  all  cases  its 
sphere  of  action  is  limited  to  the  circumference  of  a  few  feet.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  distance  differs  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  in  close,  foul,  and  unventilated  apartments,  every 
portion  of  the  air  appears  to  become  charged  with  the  contagion;  so, 
also,  in  confined  and  narrow  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys,  in  which  the  air 
becomes  stagnant  and  impure,  the  contagious  miasm  extends  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  in  situations  differently  circumstanced.  Hence, 
m  all  epidemics,  it  is  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  the  least  salu- 
brious districts,  that  the  disease  prevails  the  most  extensively  and  in 
its  severest  forms,  and  to  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined. 

Notwithstanding  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
small-pox,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  its  subjects  are 
children.  Some  individuals  appear  much  more  susceptible  to  the  con- 
tagion of  the  disease  than  others;  but  from  what  that  susceptibility 
arises,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  Philadelphia,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  blacks  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  disease,  and  that  in 
them  it  is  more  fatal  than  in  the  whites;  our  own  observations  have 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  very  severe  epidemics, 
this  diS'erence  of  susceptibility  is  not,  however,  observed  so  generally 
as  in  an  ordinary  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Under  all  circumstances, 
it  has  appeared  to  us  that  a  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  habits  of 
intemperance,  and  fear,  or  a  timid,  desponding  state  of  mind,  strongly 
predispose  to  an  attack. 

The  foetus  in  utero  has  in  numerous  instances  been  known  to  be- 
come infected  by  the  variolous  poison,  through  the  system  of  the 
mother.  In  one  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Flinders,  the  disorder  was 
eight  or  ten  days  later  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  Ame- 
rican Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  child  which 
was  born  completely  covered  with  discrete  variola  in  the  pustular 
stage,  apparently  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  The  mother 
had  been  vaccinated  when  a  child;  had  never  before  had  small-pox, 
and  suffered  during  her  pregnancy  from  a  very  mild  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  foetus  may  even  contract  the  disease,  through  the  medium 
of  the  mother,  although  she,  having  had  it  previously,  may  be  unaf- 
fected by  the  contagion.  Dr.  Mead  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who 
when  near  her  reckoning,  attended  her  husband  in  this  distemper. 
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She  was  delivered  at  fall  time,  of  a  dead  child,  which  was  covered  with 
the  pustules  of  small-pox.  Dr.  Jenner  gives  an  account  of  an  infant, 
which  when  five  days  old  became  indisposed,  and  on  the  seventh  ex- 
hibited an  eruption  of  small-pox.  In  this  caso  the  contagion  must 
have  been  communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  The  mother,  a  few 
days  before  her  confinement,  met,  in  the  street,  a  person  covered  with 
small-pox  pustules,  the  smell  and  sight  of  whose  body  had  sensibly 
affected  her.  Sir  Wm.  Watson  describes  an  instance  in  which  the 
scars  left  by  the  pustules  were  visible  on  the  infant  at  its  birth.  The 
child  was  afterwards  inoculated  without  taking  the  disease.  Its  mo- 
ther, who  had  formerly  had  it,  nursed,  when  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, a  servant  ill  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Pearson  met  with  a  case  m 
which  a  female  was  inoculated  by  him  in  her  sixth  month  of  ntero- 
gestation,  and  had  the  disease  severely.  Her  child  was  twice  inocu- 
lated with  sraall-pox  matter,  but  without  effect.     ( Watson's  Lectures.) 

The  extent  of  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
accompanying  symptoms,  are  in  no  degree  influenced  by  the  character 
of  the  disease  in  the  individual  from  whom  the  infection  was  received; 
thus,  the  contagion  from  a  confluent  case  will  often  produce  a  mild  at- 
tack, whilst  infection  from  the  latter  may  give  rise  to  the  confluent 
and  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease. 

The  quantity  of  eruption  is  mainly  determined  by  the  state  of  the 
surface  at  the  period  of  its  development.  Whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  augment  the  cuticular  circulation,  whether  too  much  clothing,  ex- 
ternal heat,  irritating  substances  directly  applied  to  the  surface,  or 
stimulating  food,  drinks,  or  remedies,  taken  into  the  stomach,  increases 
the  extent  of  the  eruption;  while  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  as  cold,  a  plain  and  abste- 
mious diet,  aqueous  drinks,  bleeding  or  purgation  during  the  stage  of 
incubation,  diminishes  the  quantity  of  eruption.  A  plethoric  state  of 
the  body  increases  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  according  to  Gre- 
gory, is  mainly  instrumental  in  occasioning  cellular  complication. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  vitiate  the  blood,  imparts  to  the  small-pox  an  adynamic 
and  malignant  character;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  among  the  poor,  ill-clothed, 
ill-lodged,  badly-fed,  dissolute  and  intemperate  classes  of  society. 

There  is  observed  in  many  persons,  and  even  in  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  an  undefinable  constitutional  tendency  to 
suffer  more  severely  than  others  from,  and  a  greater  liability  to  sink 
under,  even  slight  attacks  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  other  affections, 
while  there  are  others,  whose  constitutions  seem  to  react  favourably 
under  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease,  and  to  resist  successfully  their 
fatal  tendency. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  while  in  one  epidemic  nearly  all 
the  cases  are  distinct  and  mild,  in  another  they  are  almost  all  confluent 
and  malignant;  the  modifying  cause  being  evidently  connected  with 
some  unappreciablo  morbid  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  In  South 
America,  according  to  Humboldt,  these  epidemic  varieties  have  been 
strikingly  evinced ;  at  one  time,  small-pox  occurring  as  a  mild  and 
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comparatively  harmless  affection ;  whilst  at  another,  nearly  all  attacked 
fall  victims  to  it. 

A  strong  predisposition  to  disease  of  particular  organs,  as  the  brain, 
longs,  bowels,  &c.,  or  to  scrofulous  or  tubercular  affections,  will  give 
rise  to  serious  complications  in  those  attacked  with  small-pox,  altering 
in  some  degree  its  character,  and  increasing  its  fatality. 

The  influence  of  vaccination,  as  a  protective  against  small-pox,  will 
oe  considered  hereafter. 

Small-pox  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  to 
which  man  is  liable.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the 
average  mortality  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  one  in  four  of  those 
attacked,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital, 
according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  the  average  of  twenty-five  years  gave  thirty- 
two  per  cent.  In  Germany  it  is  stated  by  Heim  to  be  twenty  per 
cent.  In  Philadelphia,  the  average  relative  mortality,  from  1786  to 
1802,  inclusive,  was  one  in  fourteen,  nearly,  or  about  7.28  per  cent. 
From  the  years  1807  to  1811,  inclusive,  variolous  inoculation  being 
still  permitted,  and  extensively  practised,  the  deaths  from  small-pox 
were  to  the  entire  mortality  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  as  one  to  twenty- 
five,  or  four  per  cent.  In  1811,  variolous  inoculation  was  prohibited 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  during  the  succeeding  four  years,  no 
death  from  small-pox  occurred.  From  1816  to  1841,  the  deaths  from 
small-pox  amounted  to  1864;  giving  a  relative  mortality  of  one  to 
ttzty-six,  or  about  1.66  per  cent.  In  England,  prior  to  1800,  that  is, 
before  the  period  when  vacciuation  influenced  the  results,  the  deaths 
by  small-pox  were  to  the  total  deaths,  both  in  town  and  country,  as 
16  to  100.  From  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England,  it 
appears  that,  in  1837,  there  were  only  five  diseases  more  fatal  in  Eng- 
land than  small-pox ;  and  that  the  deaths  throughout  England  and 
Wales  by  that  disorder,  amount  now,  annually,  to  about  12,000. 

The  greatest  mortality  in  the  unprotected,  takes  place  in  children 
between  two  and  five  years  of  age.  It  is  computed  by  Haygarth, 
that  at  Chester,  (England,)  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
one-half  of  the  deaths  in  children  below  ten  years  of  age,  was  due  to 
small-pox.  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  40  years  preceding  1845, 
3022  deaths  from  small-pox  occurred  in  persons  of  all  ages ;  of  these, 
1810,  or  more  than  one-half,  occurred  in  children  under  10  years  of 
age,  namely:  under  1  year,  555;  between  1  and  2,  335;  between  2 
and  5,  624;  between  5  and  10,  296. 

Death  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease — even  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption;  or  the  disease  may  run  its  course,  and 
death  may  then  occur  from  some  one  of  its  ordinary  sequelae.  Most 
commonly,  however,  a  fatal  termination  is  to  be  anticipated  between 
the  eighth  and  twelfth  days  from  its  invasion.  In  a  table  of  168  fatal 
cases  given  by  Dr.  Gregory,  it  appears  that  in  32,  death  took  place 
between  the  third  and  seventh  days;  in  83,  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  days;  in  89,  between  the  eighth  and  twentieth  days;  and  in 
16,  between  the  twenty-second  and  thirty-eighth  days. 

The  danger  from  small-pox  varies  materially  in  difierent  cases, 
la  its  distinct  form  it  is  ordinarily  a  disease  of  very  little  danger;  and 
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under  a  simple  treatment,  very  generally  terminates  favourably.  Con* 
fluent  small-pox,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
particularly  when  the  confluence  occurs  about  the  head  and  face:  in 
such  cases,  death  often  takes  place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  In 
every  attack  the  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eruption, 
and  the  accompanying  affection  of  the  throat  and  respiratory  organs. 

As  a  general  rule,  liable,  however,  to  some  exceptions,  when  smalU 
pox  occurs  as  an  epidemic  of  wide  extent,  it  is  more  violent  and  fatal, 
and  less  under  the  control  of  remedies,  than  when  but  a  few  isolated 
cases  make  their  appearance.  In  patients  occupying  large,  comfort- 
able apartments,  or  airy,  healthy  neighbourhoods,  the  disease  is  at- 
tended  with  much  less  danger  than  in  those  placed  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  cellars  of  London,  Dr.  Armstrong  remarks,  small- 
pox is  almost  invariably  confluent  and  violent;  while  in  garrets,  espe- 
cially in  open  streets  where  there  is  a  free  ventilation  of  air,  it  is  often 
distinct,  and  generally  more  mild.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  Philadelphia. 

In  individuals  of  a  broken-down  constitution,  or  in  whom,  previously 
to  the  attack,  the  powers  of  life  have  been  impaired  by  intemperate 
and  licentious  lives,  or  by  exposure,  bad  food,  and  uncleanly  habits, 
small-pox  is  very  apt  to  assume  an  adynamic,  hemorrhagic,  or  conges- 
tive character,  and  very  generally  terminates  fatally.  In  persons  of 
a  plethoric  habit,  it  very  generally  assumes  an  aggravated  form,  and  is 
often  fatal.  A  predisposition  to  scrofulous  or  tubercular  affections,  is 
very  apt  to  render  the  sequelsB  of  the  disease  particularly  severe  and 
unmanageable.  AVhen  many  patients  are  crowded  together  in  a  small 
space,  even  with  the  advantages  of  free  ventilation,  it  always  increases 
its  malignancy,  or  endangers  the  occurrence  of  some  fatal  malady 
during  its  latter  stages. 

The  age  of  the  patient  has  likewise  a  considerable  influence  in  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  danger  of  an  attack  of  small-pox: — as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  is  much  more  fatal  in  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  than  in  the  middle  periods  of  life;  the  same  is  true,  also,  of 
persons  advanced  in  years.  The  most  favourable  age,  it  is  said  by 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the  disease,  ((?.  Gregory^  for 
taking  small-pox,  is  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year,  when  the 
powers  of  life  are  in  full  vigour,  without  the  risk  of  plethora.  This 
does  not,  however,  conform  with  our  own  experience ;  we  have  met, 
almost  invariably,  with  the  mildest  cases,  and  the  smallest  number  of 
deaths,  even  in  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty.  In  a  table  of  2465  cases,  copied  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Uealth  Office,  at  Philadelphia,  the  ages  at  which  the 
deaths  took  place  are  as  follows: — 

Between  forty  and  fifty  124 

"        fifty  and  sixty  41 

*-*       sixty  and  seventy  14 

seventy  and  hundred  and  ten  10 


Under  one  year 

425 

Between  one  and  two 

262 

**        two  and  five 

452 

"       five  and  ten 

235 

"        ten  and  twenty 

170 

"        twenty  and  thirty 

460 

"        thirty  and  forty 

272 

u 

Total  2465 


The  unfavourable  symptoms  are  confluence,  a  flat,  flaccid  condition 
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of  the  distinct  v^sl.cles,  with  a  dark-coloured  areola ;  imperfect,  defi- 
cient, or  excessive  reaction ;  extensive  disease  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
and  earl  J  hoarseness  of  voice;  a  suffocating  cough,  and  diflScult,  pant- 
ing, laborious  respiration ;  a  dark  appearance  of  the  vesicles,  from 
their  beins  filled  with  a  bloody  fluid ;  petechias,  vibices,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagie  tendencj  generally;  prominent  symptoms  of  adynamia;  great 
nervoas  excitement,  with  a  tendency  to  cerebral  disease;  fear  and  de- 
spondency on  the  part  of  the  patient;  great  restlessness,  particularly 
at  night,  and  symptoms  of  extensive  gastro-enteric  disease.  The  fa- 
voarable  or  unfavourable  termination  of  the  case  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  period  of  the  attack  at  which  a  judicious  plan 
of  treatment  is  commenced ;  and  by  the  physician  having  it  in  his  power 
to  remove,  at  once,  the  patient  from  the  influence  of  a  foul  and  confined 
atmosphere  and  other  injurious  agencies. 

The  immediate  causes  of  death  are,  a  state  of  great  depression  or 
eoUapse  occurring  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  powers  of  life  sink- 
ing at  once,  without  an  effort,  or  but  an  ineffectual  one,  to  react : — 
ifter  the  seventh  day,  violent  and  extensive  disease  of  the  respiratory 
macoos  membrane;  during  the  period  of  secondary  fever,  the  occur- 
rence of  cerebral  effusion,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  laryngeo-tracheitis, 
gastro-enteritis,  or  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin;  at  a  still  later 
period,  death  may  occur  from  erysipelas,  tubercular  phthisis,  effusion 
into  the  chest  or  brain;  or  it  may  arise  from  excessive  exhaustion. 
Many,  however,  of  these  latter  results,  are  to  be  attributed  to  mis- 
management of  the  earlier  stages,  or  to  imprudences  committed  by  the 
patient  or  his  friends. 

Although,  as  a  general  rule,  an  attack  of  small-pox  protects  the 
system  from  the  influence  of  tho  disease  throughout  the  remainder  of 
life,  yet,  though  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  cases  have  oc- 
enrred  in  which  a  second  attack  has  taken  place.  We  have  ourselves 
met  with  several  such  cases,  and  still  more  frequently  with  those  in 
which  patients  who  had  at  a  former  period,  passed  through  the  small- 
pox, suffered  during  an  epidemic  of  the  latter,  a  pretty  severe  attack 
of  variolous  fever,  without  eruption.  It  is  stated  by  Gilbert  Blane, 
that  all  the  well-authenticated  cases  of  secondary  small-pox  have  been 
of  persons  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  it  severely.  In  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  which  had  fallen  under  our  notice,  the  individuals  were 
deeply  pitted,  and  otherwise  deformed  by  the  first  attack ;  in  the  re- 
maining cases,  there  existed  indubitable  proofs  of  the  previous  attack, 
but  not  the  same  evidence  of  its  severity.  In  one-third  nearly  of 
these  secondary  attacks,  the  disease  was  confluent,  and  terminated  fa- 
tally. In  no  instance  have  we  met  with  the  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
excepting  in  those  in  whom  the  attack,  in  the  first  instance,  was  spon- 
taneous, and  not  from  inoculation. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  local  effect  to  result  from  the 
application  of  variolous  matter  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  already 
Undergone  small-pox.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  well-formed  variolous 
pustules  upon  the  breasts  or  arms  of  nurses  who  had  previously  had 
the  disease,  whilst  taking  care  of  infants  affected  with  it ;  in  two  in- 
stances there  was  marked  febrile  excitement. 
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The  treatment  of  small-pox  natnrally  divides  itself  into  that  proper 
during  the  several  periods  of  incubation,  eruption,  maturation,  desicca- 
tion, and  convalescence. 

As  we  are  seldom  able  to  determine  the  exact  period  of  infection, 
we  should  act  upon  the  supposition  that  every  unprotected  individoi^l, 
who  has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- pox,  is  already  infected, 
and  without  alarming  his  fears,  immediately  subject  him  to  a  proper 
hygienic  course  of  treatment;  placing  him  on  a  moderate,  plain^  and 
unirritating  diet,  with  aqueous  drinks,  keeping  his  bowels  regular, 
freely  exposing  him  to  a  cool,  fresh  atmosphere,  while  his  body  is 
properly  protected  by  clothing  suited  to  the  season  of  the  year;  guard- 
ing him  from  the  night  air,  and  from  every  species  of  undue  excite- 
ment; and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  removing  him  from  a  confined  and 
unhealthy  dwelling  or  district,  to  one  of  an  opposite  character. 

The  diet  must  o!  course  be  modified  according  to  the  state  of  health 
and  constitution  of  each  individual.  The  robust  and  plethoric  should 
be  confined  to  farinaceous  articles  and  milk,  in  moderate  quantities; 
while  the  feeble  and  delicate  should  be  allowed  a  more  nourishing,  bat 
equally  unstimulating  diet.  In  purgatives  and  emetics  as  prophylac- 
tics, we  have  no  great  faith: — if  the  bowels  are  costive,  a  brisk  but 
mild  purgative  will  be  proper ;  or  if  the  stomach  be  overloaded  with 
undigested  food,  an  emetic  will  be  demanded ; — but  neither  is  to  be 
employed  solely  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  an  attack  of  small- 
pox. The  tepid  or  warm  bath — the  one  or  the  other  being  used  ac- 
cording as  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  sustained  or  depressed — 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  advisable ;  it  has  a  powerful  influence  in  equal- 
izing the  circulation,  and  overcoming  any  tendency  which  may  exist 
to  local  hypersemia. 

During  the  eruptive  fever,  we  must  be  guided  in  our  remedies  by 
the  degree  of  reaction,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  indications  of 
visceral  disease. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  of  distinct  small-pox,  the  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally mild,  and  demand  but  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician beyond  the  administration  of  some  mild  purgative  to  open  the 
bowels  freely,  and  the  direction  of  a  mild,  bland  diet,  and  cooling 
drinks;  the  body  of  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  being  kept  cool,  by 
a  free  ventilation  of  the  apartment  he  occupies,  without,  however,  ex- 
posing him  to  the  influence  of  a  direct  current  of  air;  and  by  causing 
him  to  lie  upon  a  hair  mattress,  but  lightly  covered  with  bed-clothes. 
Sponging  the  surface  of  his  body  with  tepid  water,  will  generally  be 
attended  with  good  effect.  The  saline  e&*ervescing  draught  will  be 
proper,  if  there  be  considerable  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  When 
intense  pain  in  the  head  is  complained  of,  leeches  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples will  afford  great  relief,  and  should  not  be  neglected;  in  cases,  also, 
attended  with  considerable  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  leeches 
to  this  part  will  be  demanded. 

When,  however,  the  febrile  action  is  intense,  with  great  heat  of  the 
surface,  a  tense,  or  full,  labouring  pulse,  severe  pain  of  the  head,  back, 
or  epigastrium,  great  irritability  of  stomach,  oppressed  breathing,  or 
other  symptoms  of  local  inflammation  or  hypersemia,  a  much  more 
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energetic  practice  is  demanded.  Blood-letting,  general  and  local, 
is  here  our  most  important  remedy,  and  upon  its  prompt  employment, 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  will 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

Upon  no  subject  connected  with  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  there 
existed  a  greater  discrepancy  of  opinion  than  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  in  small-poz.  By  some  it  has  been  entirely  con- 
demned in  every  case,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  retard  or  prevent 
the  eruption,  to  interfere  with  its  regular  progress,  and  to  impede  its 
maturation.  It  has,  however,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to, 
received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners, 
from  the  time  of  Sydenham  to  the  present  day.  It  is  only,  however, 
for  the  reduction  of  excessive  excitement,  or  for  the  removal  of  local 
inflammation  or  hypersemia,  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  demanded  in  any 
ease  of  small-pox. 

The  extent  to  which  blood-letting  should' be  carried  must  be  decided 
by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate  its  employment,  and 
the  effects  of  the  remedy.  In  cases  of  congestive  variola,  in  particular, 
the  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  performed  with  great  caution,  and 
with  the  finger  upon  the  pulse:  if  the  latter  sinks,  the  operation  should 
be  at  once  suspended ;  if  it  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  the  blood  may 
be  allowed  to  flow,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  inducing  the  slightest 
approach  to  syncope. 

In  the  more  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  attended  from  the  onset 
with  evident  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  bleeding  should  never  be 
resorted  to:  mild  aperients  may,  nevertheless,  be  demanded,  together 
with  a  free  exposure  to  the  fresh  air,  without,  however,  allowing  the 
body  of  the  patient  to  become  chilled.  The  warm  bath  will,  in  many 
cases,  prove  a  valuable  remedy;  and  if  there  be  evidences  of  a  rapid 
sinking  of  the  patient's  strength,  even  diffusible  stimulants,  as  warm 
wine  whey,  warm  wine  and  water,  ammonia  and  camphor,  will  be  de- 
manded. These  must,  however,  be  administered  with  caution,  and 
their  effects  carefully  watched: — if,  under  their  use,  the  skin  becomes 
hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  parched,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  frequent, 
they  should  be  immediately  discontinued. 

In  those  cases  in  which  bleeding  is  indicated,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  every  day,  by  the  occasional  administration  of  some  mild 
purgative,  and  the  diet  should  consist  exclusively  of  thin  water  gruel, 
with  cool  toast  water,  gently  acidulated,  for  drink.  In  regard  to  ven- 
tilation, tepid  sponging,  &c.,  the' same  remarks  will  apply,  as  in  the 
mild,  distinct  form. 

In  all  the  more  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  the  hair  should  be  cut 
close.  This  diminishes  the  amount  of  eruption  about  the  scalp,  the 
tendency  to  cellular  inflammation  of  this  part,  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  and  to  cerebral  disease  or  violent  delirium,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  perfect  cleanliness  is  the  better  secured. 

During  the  stage  of  maturation  in  mild  cases,  and  when  the  eruption 

is  perfectly  distinct,  we  have  little  to  do  beyond  keeping  the  patient 

cool,  his  apartment  perfectly  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  his  bowels 

regular,  by  gentle  purgatives;  confining  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
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spare  unstimulating  diet;  allowing  him  the  free  use  of  cool,  aqueous 
drinks;  keeping  him  perfectly  quiet,  and  his  body  and  mind  free  from 
exertion  or  excitement. 

Should  there  be  much  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  a  sharp, 
active  pulse,  the  infusion  of  senna  with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or  magnesia  and  rhubarb, 
should  be  administered  in  such  doses  and  intervals,  as  to  produce 
free  purgation,  without,  however,  irritating  the  bowels,  or  reducing, 
too  rapidly,  the  strength  of  the  patient: — while  a  free  state  of  the 
bowels  is  all-important  in  these  cases,  very  active  purging  is  to  be 
avoided.  When  the  saline  cathartics  produce  griping  pains,  and  re- 
peated watery  stools,  calomel  combined  with  magnesia,  and  followed 
by  castor  oil,  should  be  substituted,  or  the  calomel  may  be  combined 
with  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth.  Although  calomel  has  been 
condemned  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  we  still  believe  that, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  one  of  the  best  purgatives  we  can  employ;  it  is 
sufficiently  mild  in  its  operation,  and  would  appear  to  possess  peculiar 
powers  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Saline  draughts  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  or  the  liquor  ammoniae 
acetatis,  may  bo  administered  at  short  intervals ;  or,  in  cases  unat- 
tended with  gastro-intestinal  disease,  small  doses  of  nitre  and  tartarized 
antimony,  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  with  antimonial  wine,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  hydrochloride  of  ammonia  and  ipecacuanha,  will  be  found  to 
assist  in  moderating  the  violence  of  the  febrile  excitement. 

R. — Pulv.  hydrocblor.  ammoniie,  gr.  xxxTJ. — zlTig. 
**      Ipecacuanhae,  gr.  ig. 
**      Sacchar.  pur.  §j. — M.  f.  cb.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  given  every  tbree  bours. 

When  there  exists  considerable  pain  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  neck,  and  if  necessary, 
their  bleeding  encouraged  by  fomentations  with  warm  water.  When 
there  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  copious  expectoration  of 
mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  and  other  indications  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchi  or  lungs,  provided  there  is  no  sinking  of  the  pulse 
or  symptoms  of  great  exhaustion  present,  blood  should  be  taken  from 
the  arm,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  control  the  local  disease.  Subse- 
juently  the  citrate  of  potassa,  in  solution,  with  the  addition  of  antimo- 
nial wine,  may  be  administered;  and  if  the  cough  continues  to  harass 
the  patient,  and  prevent  his  sleeping  at  night,  an  opiate  administered 
in  the  evening  will  generally  afford  relief.  Either  of  the  following 
may  be  given: 

R. — Mucilag.  g.  acacioe,  5iij.  Or,  R. — Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  iij. 

S>rup.  scilloo,  5J.  Mngnesiie  calc.  gr.  xxxvj. 

Spir.  nitr.  leth.  ^iij.  Eit.  hyoscyami,  gr.  vj. — viij. 

Vin.  ipecac.  ^.  M.  f.  cb.  No.  xij. 

Tinct.  opii  cainpb.  3J. — M.  One  to  be  given  every  two  or  tbree  hours. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  tbree 
hours. 

Or,  R. — Vin.  antimon.  wjx. 

Spir.  setli.  nitr.  njjxv. 
Tinct.  opii  campb.  ly^xv. 
Syrup,  simpl.  jss. — M. 
For  a  dose. 
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When  symptoms  present  themselves  indicative  of  cerebral  disease, 
as  intense  pain  of  the  head,  flushing  of  the  face,  an  injected  state  of 
the  eyes,  delirium,  and  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  leec&es  or  cups  applied 
to  the  temples  and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  bowels  freely  purged 
by  some  active  cathartic,  as  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel  followed  by 
castor  oil,  infusion  of  senna,  &c.  When  the  surface  is  very  tender 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  cooling  lotions  should  be  applied,  or  a  few 
leeches  upon  the  parts  where  the  inflammation  is  the  most  intense. 
Inflammation  of  the  eyes  should  be  treated  by  leeches^  active  purga- 
tives and  emollient  lotions. 

In  some  cases  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  freely,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  affected  with  great  irritability  of  stomach,  frequent  vomiting,  a 
feeling  of  great  oppression  at  the  praecordia,  and  a  small,  feeble  pulse. 
These  symptoms  will  generally  be  relieved,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
eruption  upon  the  skin  promoted,  by  the  warm  bath,  warm  pediluvia, 
or  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  with  sinapisms  to  the  epigastrium  and  extre- 
mities, and  purgative  injections.  If  any  symptoms  exist  indicative  of 
a  congested  state  of  either  of  the  internal  organs,  the  cautious  employ- 
ment of  blood-letting  will  frequently  be  productive  of  the  best  effects. 

In  malignant  cases,  with  a  flaccid,  dark  condition  of  the  vesicles, 
petecbisd,  hemorrhages,  a  livid  complexion,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  evident  exhaustion,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  in  each  case.  The  utmost  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  insure  a  free  ventilation  of  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  patient,  at  the  same  time  that  his  body  is  kept  warm : — his 
bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open  by  mild  aperients  or  simple  enemata. 

In  the  petechial  and  hemorrhagic  cases,  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
acids  have  been  highly  recommended,  but  particularly  the  sulphuric, 
the  chloric  and  the  hydrochloric,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  These  may 
be  given  freely,  diluted  with  water,  or  in  combination  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  bark  or  solution  of  quinia.  When,  however,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  rapid  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  diffusible  stimulants  will  be  de- 
manded; the  mildest  should  be  first  tried,  and  if  they  fail,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  those  of  greater  power:  thus,  warm  wine  whey, 
warm  wine  and  water,  ammonia  and  camphor  should  be  first  admi- 
nistered, and  if  stronger  stimulants  are  required,  milk  punch,  port 
wine,  or  brandy  may  then  be  given.  They  should  all,  however,  be 
nsed  with  caution,  and  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Their  effects  are  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  aug- 
ment the  heat  of  the  surface,  quicken  the  pulse,  and  render  the  tongue 
dry,  or  bring  on  a  state  of  deep  stupor  or  coma,  their  use  should  be 
immediately  abandoned. 

Various  plans  have  been  resorted  to,  during  the  stage  of  maturation, 
to  prevent  pitting,  and  the  permanent  deformity  thence  resulting.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Yelpeau  and  Meyreux,  that  if  the  pustules  bo 
opened  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  their  appearance,  and  touched 
with  a  pohited  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  they  will  be  wholly  destroyed, 
and  leave  no  marks.  The  most  effectual  means,  however,  for  ob- 
taining this  desirable  result,  is  that  of  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark 
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apartment,  or  covering  his  face  with  a  linen  mask,  smeared  on  its  inner 
surface  with  mercurial  ointment.  Dr.  Stewardson,  formerly  physician 
to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  instituted  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  test  the  efiPects  of  this  practice;  from  the  result  of  which,  he 
remarks,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  mercurial  ointment  has  a  de- 
cided in^uence  upon  the  small-pox  pustules,  preventing  more  or  less 
completely  their  perfect  maturation,  and  diminishing  the  concomitant 
swelling  and  soreness;  the  process  of  desiccation  being  completed 
without  the  formation  of  thick  scabs,  and  the  resulting  cicatrices  being 
less  marked  than  when  the  process  of  suppuration  is  left  to  pursue  its 
natural  course.  It  is  also  apparent  that  this  influence  is  chiefly  ob- 
servable in  cases  where  the  eruption  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  Dr.  Stewardson  ascertained  by  comparativa 
trials,  that  the  same  results  do  not  happen  when  simple  cerate  is  used 
instead  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 

In  consequence  of  the  excessive  and  dangerous  salivation  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  the  mercurial  plaster,  and  from  a  conviction  that 
it  acted  merely  as  a  protective  of  the  pustules  from  the  air,  and  that 
any  kind  of  plaster  that  would  concrete  on  the  skin  would  answer  as 
well,  after  several  trials,  Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennet  found  that  the  car- 
bonate of  zinc  made  into  a  plaster  with  olive  oil,  applied  to  the  face 
of  small-pox  patients,  not  only  prevented  the  pitting,  but  had  also  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  local  and  general  symptoms  of  the  diseaae. 
[Month,  Joum,  of  Med.  Sciences^  1854*.) 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Serres  and  Olliffe,  to  pencil  the  eruption 
with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  15  to  45  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water,  previous  to  its  assuming  the  pustular  form.  Mida- 
vaine  employed  frictions  with  sulphur  ointment,  made  of  a  drachm 
and  a  half  to  two  drachms,  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  over  the  parts  co- 
vered with  pustules,  and  recently,  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Montreal,  and  Dr. 
Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  now  of  this  city,  recommend  pencil- 
ling the  eruptions  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  relate  several  in- 
stances in  which  abortion  of  the  cutaneous  affection  was  in  this  manner 
produced.  The  favourable  results  of  either  practice  require  confir- 
mation from  a  more  extended  series  of  observations. 

More  recently  the  application  of  collodion  to  the  pustules  has  been 
recommended  as  an  effectual  means  of  producing  their  abortion,  and 
thus  shortening  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  preventing  deformity. 
It  has  been  employed  to  this  intent  by  Dr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Drs.  Aran  and  Valleix,  of  France,  by  Drs.  Storer  and  Bowditch, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  all  of  whom  speak  favourably  of  its  effects.  Dr. 
Christen,  Assistant  Physician  to  tho  Prague  General  Hospital,  has 
given  to  the  local  application  of  collodion  a  very  full  trial  in  small- 
pox ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations  has  led  him  to  believe  that  its 
employment  is  not  merely  useless,  but  also  directly  injurious;  that, 
when  extensively  applied,  it  exercises  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  general  course  of  the  disease,  by  suppressing  the  functions  of 
the  skin;  and  that  by  arresting  the  evaporation  and  confining  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  matter,  it  promotes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  absorption 
of  the  pus,  and  thus  favours  that  state  of  pyhaemia  which  is  so  apt  to 
occur  when  the  eruption  is  extensive. 
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The  period  of  desicoation,  in  the  milder  forms  of  fimall-poz,  requires 
no  particular  treatment.  The  bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  kept 
regularly  open  by  mild  aperients ;  his  diet  should  be  gradually  ren- 
dered more  nourishing,  care  being  taken,  however,  that  it  be  com- 
posed of  articles  of  ready  digestion,  and  not  too  stimulating,  and  that 
the  most  trifling  excess  be  not  committed ;  the  same  rules  being  ob- 
served until  complete  convalescence  ensues.  During  the  period  of 
oonvalescence,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  advisable. 

When  secondary  fever  ensues,  it  must  be  treated  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  complications  with  which  it 
is  accompanied.  Violent  excitement  should  be  reduced  by  low  diet, 
cool  acidulated  drinks,  free  ventilation,  purgatives,  and  by  the  saline 
diaphoretics  with  minute  doses  of  antimony,  when  these  are  not  con- 
tra-indicated by  the  condition  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 
The  occurrence  of  local  disease  will  require  the  use  of  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  latter;  while  a  state 
of  positive  adynamia  will  demand  the  cautious  employment  of  stimu- 
lants and  tonics.  The  same  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  the  various 
Bequelse  of  small-pox.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried,  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  exhaustion,  resulting 
from  the  preceding  disease; — for  though  in  many  of  the  affections 
which  occasionally  occur  subsequent  to  small- pox,  depletion  by  the 
lancet,  by  cups  or  leeches,  or  by  purgatives,  will  be  demanded,  yet  we 
are  seldom  able  to  employ  it  with  the  same  freedom  we  should  in 
similar  forms  of  disease,  occurring  under  any  other  circumstances. 

When  the  attack  of  small-pox  has  developed  symptoms  of  scrofu- 
lous disease — although  in  some  instances,  sarsaparilla,  mild  mercurial 
alteratives,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  may  be  found 
serviceable — a  prudent  course  of  hygienic  treatment  is  the  one  most 
to  be  relied  on.  A  change  of  air;  appropriate  clothing;  a  well-regu- 
lated diet,  and  daily  exercise,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient;  the  warm  bath,  or  sponging  with  tepid  salt  and  water,  fol- 
lowed by  friction  of  the  surface,  will  frequently  improve  the  digestion, 
invigorate  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  render  the  functions  of  haema- 
tosis  and  nutrition  more  regular  and  perfect,  and  remove  the  danger 
f)f  extensive  disease  of  the  glands,  lungs,  and  serous  membranes. 

As  a  means  of  rendering  the  small-pox  milder  and  more  manage- 
able, and  in  this  manner  decreasing  its  mortality,  the  inoculation  of  the 
disease  had  been  practised  by  some  of  the  nations  of  the  East,  proba- 
\}\j  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  practice  became  known  to 
Europeans.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1721, 
^bat  it  was  introduced  into  England,  by  the  energy  and  perseverance 
of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague,  whose  husband  had 
been  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
It  "was  introduced  into  America,  by  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  Boylston,  of  Boston. 

Inoculation  was  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  discovery,  and  had 
the  effect,  when  it  came  to  be  extensively  practised,  of  disarming  the 
disease  of  some  of  its  most  frightful  features,  and  of  sensibly  dimi- 
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nisbing  its  ravages.  At  the  same  time,  howeyer,  it  had  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  the  small-pox,  and  by  multiplying  foci  of  contagion,  to  ren- 
der the  disease,  which  had  previously  only  occurred  at  intervals,  a 
frequent  epidemic.  Happily,  the  subsequent  and  far  more  important 
discovery  of  Jenner  has  rendered  a  resort  to  inoculation  unnecessary, 
as  a  means  of  protection  from  the  infection  of  small-pox,  and  as,  in 
most  of  the  states,  the  performance  of  inoculation  is  prohibited  by 
law,  while  there  appears  no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  the  neces- 
sity will  ever  occur  for  its  revival,  we  may  dismiss  the  subject  without 
any  more  extended  notice. 

6.— Vaccination. 

It  was  long  known,  in  the  principal  dairy  counties  of  England,  that 
cows  are  subject  to  a  pustular  eruption;  and  it  was  the  popular  belief 
in  those  counties,  that  when  this  was  communicated  to  the  hands  of 
milkers,  it  rendered  them,  ever  after,  insusceptible  of  the  variolous  in- 
fection. To  this  circumstance,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner 
became  directed  very  early  in  life.  In  1796,  he  made  successful  ex- 
periments with  the  matter  obtained  from  the  cow,  and  found  that  on 
those  whom  he  had  infected  with  this  matter,  the  variolous  inoculation 
took  no  effect.  It  was  not,  however,  until  two  years  subsequently,  that 
he  published  the  result  of  his  investigations.  Public  attention  became 
at  once  awakened  to  the  subject;  and  although  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  was  at  first  violently  opposed  in  different  quarters,  it  was 
hailed,  very  generally,  as  a  means  of  certain  security  against  a  loath- 
some and  dreaded  disease,  and  that  would  ultimately  result  in  an- 
nihilating one  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  species. 
The  knowledge  and  practice  of  vaccination  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Europe  and  America;  and  there  is  now  no  civilized  nation  on  the  earth 
by  whom  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  cow, 
numerous  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Jenner  at  first  ascribed  its 
source  to  the  grease^  a  disease  which  affects  the  feet  of  horses,  and 
which  is  communicated  to  the  udder  of  the  cow  by  the  hands  of  the 
milkers  and  farm  servants.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  a  pustular  dis- 
ease, in  every  respect  similar  to  the  vaccine  affection,  may  be  produced 
in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  cow,  by  inoculation  with  the 
matter  of  grease.  Sheep  are  likewise  subject  to  a  pustular  disease 
about  the  head  and  mouth,  which,  it  is  said,  when  communicated  to  the 
human  sjstem,  affords  security  against  the  small-pox.  It  has  likewise 
been  asserted  by  Lisa,  that  the  inoculation  of  sheep  with  variolous 
matter  effectually  protects  them  from  the  pustular  disease  to  which  wo 
have  just  alluded. 

Jenner,  on  the  first  announcement  of  his  discovery,  advanced  the 
opinion,  that  cow-pox,  (or  the  variolx  vaccinae,  as  he  termed  it,)  and 
small-pox  are  identical  in  their  nature, — the  vaccine  infection  being 
only  a  milder  form  of  inoculated  small- pox.  This  opinion  he  ever  after 
maintained;  and  its  correctness  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
well-established  fact,  that  when  variolous  matter  is  inserted  in  the 
udder  of  the  cow,  it  produces  an  affection  identical,  in  all  respects, 
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with  the  cow-pox,  and  which,  communicated  to  the  human  suhject,  af- 
fords him  the  same  protection  against  the  variolous  infection.  This 
fact  was  early  noticed  by  Reiter  and  Gttssner,  but  for  its  full  establish- 
ment we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Theile, 
of  Russia,  1886 — 8;  of  Gcely,  of  London,  1839;  and  of  Martin,  of 
Masaachusetts,  performed  1835,  published  1841. 

In  his  first  publication,  Jenner  announced  his  conviction,  that  the 
cow-pox,  when  it  has  once  passed  in  a  perfect  form  through  the  human 
body,  leaves  the  constitution  for  ever  after  secure  from  the  infection 
of  small-pox.  This  was,  also,  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  the 
physicians  of  Europe  and  America,  until  the  year  1818.  During  this 
and  the  succeeding  year,  an  epidemic  small-pox  pervaded  Scotland, 
and  many  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  were  attacked  with  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  subsequent  epi- 
demics of  small-pox  which  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  East  Indies;  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  very  violent  at- 
tacks of  the  disease,  in  its  most  unmitigated  forms,  and  of  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously successfully  vaccinated. 

These  facts  have  very  forcibly  directed  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  a  more  close  investigation  of  the  extent  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  vaccine  infection.  Although  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation has,  it  is  believed,  shaken  the  confidence  of  a  few  in  its  prophy- 
lactic value,  the  majority,  notwithstanding  their  views  in  relation  to 
vaccination  have  been  slightly  modified,  still  believe  that,  when  the 
system  has  been  placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
it  is,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  completely  protected  against  a 
subsequent  attack  of  small-pox;  and  that,  even  in  those  to  whom  it  has 
failed  to  afford  this  complete  protection,  the  small-pox,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  so  far  modified  in  its  character,  as  to  become  a  disease  of  little 
severity,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal. 

The  most  accurate  series  of  observations  in  relation  to  the  protective 
powers  of  vaccination,  have  been  recorded  during  the  few  past  years 
by  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  opportunities 
particularly  favourable  for  their  prosecution ;  all  of  which  observations 
fully  bear  out  this  latter  estimate  of  the  value  of  vaccination. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  vaccination  fails 
to  afford  full  protection  against  the  infection  of  small-pox,  and  various 
opinions  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  fact.  By  some,  it  has 
been  ascribed  to  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  vaccine  virus,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  transmission  from  person  to  person,  and  they  strongly 
urge  the  necessity  of  recurring,  at  short  intervals,  to  the  cow,  for  fresh 
matter,  in  order  to  secure  its  complete  prophylactic  powers.  That,  in 
many  instances,  spurious  matter  may  have  been  employed,  and,  in 
others,  that  which  had  undergone  some  change  capable  of  impairing 
its  protective  influence,  and  that  the  infection  resulting  from  such  spu- 
rious or  deteriorated  matter  may  have  been  mistaken,  by  ignorant, 
careless  or  inexperienced  practitioners,  for  genuine  vaccination,  is  un- 
questionably true.  By  some,  however,  it  is  maintained,  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  vaccine  matter,  in  general  use,  having  become,  in  any 
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degree  deteriorated,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  vesicle  produced  by  it — the  period  of  its  incubation — its  progress, 
and  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  successive  stages,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  obtained  from  the  use  of  matter  more  recently  de- 
rived from  the  cow.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that,  when  the  latter 
is  employed,  a  marked  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  resulting  ve- 
sicles; the  local  inflammation  is  also  more  severe;  and  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  more  decided. 

In  the  report  on  vaccination  made  to  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, in  1858,  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  reporter's  investiga- 
tions, that  human  vaccine  virus  becomes  gradually  weakened  by  sao- 
cessive  transmissions,  without,  however,  losing  entirely  its  preservative 
property.  It  is,  therefore,  both  useful  and  necessary  to  renew  the 
lymph  whenever  true  cow-pox  matter  can  be  procured.  The  regene- 
rated virus  produces  a  more  characteristic  eruption,  the  course  of  which 
is  slower  and  more  regular  than  that  obtained  from  the  use  of  old  vi- 
rus. The  number  of  pustules  produced  by  it  is  also  greater,  and  they 
appear  on  individuals  who  had  resisted  the  influence  of  the  old  virus. 
The  reaction  or  vaccinal  fever  which  attends  the  eruption  is,  beaides, 
more  marked  and  active — a  condition  of  its  preservative  power. 

We  have  for  some  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  using  vaccine  mat- 
ter recently  obtained  from  the  cow,  supplied  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Eu- 
rope, and  we  have  found  it  to  be  much  more  energetic  and  efficient  than 
that  in  common  use  in  this  city. 

By  many  physicians  of  great  respectability,  it  has  been  supposed, 
that  the  protective  powers  of  the  vaccine  infection  become  gradually 
impaired,  as  the  individuals  who  have  been  subjected  to  its  influence, 
advance  in  age,  until,  finally,  they  become  anew  susceptible  to  the  con- 
tagion of  small-pox.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  Gregory,  of  London,  Mohl, 
of  Copenhagen,  Heim,  of  Wirtemberg,  and  some  few  of  the  physicians 
of  this  country,  advocate  this  opinion;  all  of  whom  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  revaccination,  as  a  means  of  restoring  to  the  system  its  im« 
munity  from  variolous  infection. 

We  have  collated  with  no  little  care  the  leading  facts  which  bear, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  this  question,  especially  those  re- 
corded during  the  last  ten  years;  all  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  very  fully 
Kustain  the  position  of  Jenner,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  sys- 
tem can  be  once  fully  infected  with  the  vaccine  disease,  it  afi'ords  a 
protection  against  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  which  is  unimpaired  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  question  as  to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
revaccination  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  important  one.  That  among  a 
given  number  of  those  who  have  been  apparently  successfully  vacci- 
nated, there  will  be  found  many,  in  whom,  from  some  cause  not  well  as- 
certained, a  greater  or  less  degree  of  susceptibility  to  variolous  infection 
is  left  unextinguished,  and  which  susceptibility  augments  in  time,  is  a 
fact  that  would  appear  to  be^well  established;  and  such  individuals  will 
be  found  to  be,  also,  susceptible  to  re-infection  by  the  vacdne  virus. 
Now,  the  question  presents  itself,  Will  it  be  possible,  by  subjecting  such 
persons  to  revaccination,  to  protect  them  from  an  attack  of  small-pox? 
In  order  to  test  this  question,  revaccination  has,  for  some  years  past, 
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leen  yery  eztenBively  practised  in  many  parts  of  Europe^  and  the  re- 
snlts  obtained  thus  far  are  carious  and  interesting. 

We  have  collected  together  the  results  of  721,143  revaccinations 
performed  by  different  individuals  in  Europe  and  this  country:  in  about 
86  per  cent,  of  these  the  revaccination  is  stated  to  have  been  success- 
ful ;  while  in  112,061  cases,  in  which  a  second  revaccination  was  per- 
formed, or  about  12  per  cent,  the  operation  is  reported  as  having  been 
Buccessful. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  re- 
Taccination  is  successful,  the  individual  has  been  previously  well  vac- 
cinated.     In,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  instances,  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  the  primary  vaccination,  and  of  its  character,  than  the 
report  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less 
perfect  cicatrix  upon  the  arm,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  received  as  con- 
«li»ive.     But,  after  making  a  reasonable  deduction  for  such  cases  as 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  imperfectly  vaccinated  in  the  first  in- 
stance, there  still  remains  a  large  number  of  cases  (about  38  per  celtt.) 
in  which  the  primary  vaccination,  though  to  all  appearances  regular 
and  complete,  fails,  from  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  to  afford  a 
perfect  security  from  subsequent  variolous  infection,  and  in  which  a 
irevaccination  is  essential,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  individuals  a  full 
protection. 

If,  therefore,  the  facts  upon  record  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  there 
is  x|o  reason  for  suspecting  them  to  be  otherwise,  they  afford  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  revaccination,  in  all 
cases  in  which  persons  are  liable  to  bo  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
8mall-pox ;  not,  however,  from  any  fear  that  the  protective  power  of 
the  primary  vaccination,  when  the  system  has  been  placed  fully  under 
its  influence,  may  be  impaired  by  time,  but  simply  as  a  test  whether 
the  susceptibility  of  the  individuals  to  variolous  disease  has  been  fully 
extinguished.- 

'^Revaccination,"  in  the  language  of  the  report  made  to  the  Bel- 
^an  Academy  of  Medicine,  1858, ''  is  the  useful  and  indispensable  com- 
plement of  a  first  vaccination ;  not  that  it  is  always  necessary,  but  in 
order  that  we  may  be  certain  that  all  susceptibility  to  the  occurrence 
of  variola  has  been  extinguished  in  the  economy.  If  the  revaccina- 
t^ion  succeeds,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  protection  against  the  in- 
fection of  small-pox  is  thereby  confirmed.  If  it  fails,  it  should  be  re- 
J^eated  at  more  or  less  distant  intervals,  so  that  we  may  be  assured  by 
^hese  test  vaccinations,  of  the  entire  immunity  of  the  subject.*' 

Had  we  no  other  proof  of  the  importance  of  revaccination,  that  de- 
prived from  the  results  of  the  operation  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  would  be  suSScient.     The  whole  army  now  enjoys  an  almost 
Entire  immunity  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  notwithstanding  it 
lias  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  its  influence.     To  the  report  for  1841, 
^e  find  attached  the  following  important  statement: — The  powerful 
influence  of  revaccination,  in  the  diminution  of  variolous  diseases,  at 
Xhe  different  military  hospitals,  is  most  remarkable.     During  the  year 
1841,  there  occurred  but  60  cases,  of  which  10  were  genuine  variola, 
24  modified  small-pox  or  varioloid,  and  16  varicella.     Three  of  the 
patients  died ;  of  these^  one  had  not  been  vaccinated  on  his  admission 
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into  the  army,  but  his  certificate  indicated  that  he  had  been  a  short 
time  previously ;  the  second  occurred  in  a  recruit  who  had  not  been  re- 
vaccinated  ;  and  the  third,  in  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  had  been 
revaccinated  some  years  before,  but  without  success.  Before  the  order 
for  revaccination  was  issued,  the  different  barracks  used  to  be  a  prey 
to  varioloid  disease,  which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

During  the  nineteen  years  ending  with  the  31st  December,  1852,  the 
number  vaccinated  upon  their  entrance  into  the  army  was  811,402.  The 
first  vaccination  was  successful  in  414,595 ;  of  the  remainder,  on  being 
subjected  to  revaccination,  in  42,986  the  operation  was  successful ;  yac- 
cination  therefore  took  effect  in  a  regular  manner  in  457,581  cases. 
Of  these,  during  nineteen  years,  217  were  attacked  with  varicella,  191 
with  varioloid,  and  13  with  variola:  of  the  latter, /our  died. 

Dr.  Schilling  very  properly  remarks  [Viertel'Jahrssehr.f.gerieht. 
und  dffent.  Med.  1854,)  that  those  in  whom  revaccination  is  successful 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  invariably  susceptible  to  the  variolous  infec- 
tion: the  statistics  of  vaccinations  performed  in  the  Prussian  army  show 
that  such  is  not  the  case. 

A  few  years  since  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  France,  for  the  most  satisfactory  essay  in  reply  to  certain  queries 
relating  to  the  preservative  power  of  vaccination,  the  necessity  of  re- 
newing the  vaccine  virus  from  the  cow,  and  the  necessity  of  revacci- 
nation. The  various  essays  sent  in  by  the  competitors  for  the  prise 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  whose  report,  submitted 
in  February,  1845,  concludes  with  the  following  general  summary  de- 
duced from  the  facts  presented  by  the  authors  of  the  essays. 

Ist.  The  preservative  power  of  vaccination  is  absolute  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  temporary  fur  a  small  number:  even  in  the  latter  it  is  ab- 
solute until  adolescence.  (A  position  also  affirmed  in  the  report  on 
vaccination  made  in  1858  to  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine.) 

2d.  Small-pox  rarely  attacks  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  in  in- 
fancy before  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve;  from  which  age,  however,  until 
thirty  or  thirty-five,  the  vaccinated  are  particularly  liable  to  small* 
pox. 

3d.  In  addition  to  its  protective  power,  vaccination  so  modifies  the 
animal  economy,  that  it  attenuates  the  symptoms  of  small-pox,  abridges 
its  duration,  and  considerably  diminishes  its  danger. 

4th.  Vaccine  matter  taken  directly  from  the  cow  causes  local  symp- 
toms of  greater  intensity,  while  its  effects  are  also  more  certain  than 
those  of  old  vaccine  matter,  but  after  being  transmitted  for  a  few  weeks 
through  the  human  subject  the  local  intensity  disappears. 

5th.  The  preservative  power  of  vaccine  matter  does  not  seem  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  intensity  of  the  local  effects  produced 
by  it;  nevertheless,  it  is  prudent,  in  order  effectually  to  preserve  its 
protective  power,  to  procure  new  matter  from  the  cow  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

Gth.  Revaccination  is  the  only  known  method  of  distinguishing  those 
of  the  vaccinated  who  remain  protected,  from  those  who  do  not. 

7th.  Successful  revaccination  is  not  a  certain  proof  that  the  person 
in  whom  it  succeeds  was  liable  to  contract  small-pox;  it  merely  esta- 
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bliBhes  a  tolerably  strong  presumption  that  they  were  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  so. 

8tb.  In  ordinary  periods,  revaccination  should  be  practised  after 
the  first  fourteen  years^  but  sooner  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Epidemiological  Society,  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis  read  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  the  Re- 
lations of  Vaccination  and  Inoculation  to  Small-Pox.  From  the  facts 
and  cases  adduced  by  him  the  author  drew  the  following  general  con- 
clusions, which  correspond  with  those  at  which  we  had  previously  ar- 
rived from  the  results  of  our  own  observations. 

1.  That  vaccination  is  a  most  eminent  protection  against  small-pox. 

2.  That  when  perfectly  performed  it  is  almost,  and,  in  some  instances, 
more  protective  than  inoculation  or  small-pox  itself. 

3.  That  it  appears  to  render  some  exanthemata,  as,  for  example, 
measles,  milder  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 

4.  That  neither  vaccination,  inoculation,  nor  small-pox,  guaranty 
the  individual  in  every  instance  from  small-pox. 

5.  That  small-pox  attacks  some  persons  three  times,  or  oftener. 

6.  That  there  exist  certain  individuals  who  have  perfect  immunity 
from  vaccination,  inoculation,  and  small-pox. 

7.  That  great  susceptibility  to,  or,  perfect  immunity  from  small-pox, 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  common  to  several  members  of  the  same 
family. 

8.  That  sanatory  conditions  have  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the  spread 
of  small-pox  in  common  with  other  epidemics. 

It  appears,  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  from  the  cases  adduced  by  him,  and 
the  deductions  therefrom,  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  apparent 
mysteries  of  small-pox  are  as  follows: — 

A.  Small-pox  is  a  disease  to  which  almost  every  person  is  liable 
cnce  in  his  lifetime  unless  protected. 

B.  But  there  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  community  who  appear  to 
«njoy  an  exemption  from  this  law,  no  degree  of  exposure,  either  to 
Vaccination,  inoculation,  or  casual  small-pox,  causing  them  to  take 
"vaccinea  or  variola. 

C.  That  there  is  a  certain  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  exactly 
opposite  condition.  These  individuals,  whose  systems  appear  to  pre- 
sent a  soil  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  and  spread  of 
Qmall-pox  virus,  are  eminently  susceptible  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  this 
^lass  that  those  persons  belong  who  have  repeated  attacks  of  variola; 
"^ho  take  sraall-pox  after  being  inoculated  or  vaccinated.  For  such 
persons  there  is  no  safety  but  in  repeated  vaccination. 

D.  And  lastly,  that  between  this  latter  class,  and  that  favoured 
jDortion  of  the  community  that  possess  perfect  immunity,  there  exists 
^very  shade  and  degree  of  susceptibility. 

These  laws  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  views  held 
^respecting  the  protective  powers  of  vaccination.     Thus,  all  those  indi- 
viduals, forming  an  enormous  majority  of  mankind,  who  possess  an 
Ordinary,  moderate  degree  of  liability  to  small-pox,  are  completely 
guarded  against  the  influence  of  small-pox  virus,  either  by  perfect 
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vaccination,  inoculation,  or  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox;  while 
others,  who  have  a  much  greater  susceptibility,  will  be  protected  by 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  ia 
about  equal  to  that  derived  from  inoculation — while  the  former  is  un- 
attended with  any  danger  to  the  patient,  and  does  not,  like  the  latter, 
tend  to  keep  alive  and  propagate  a  loathsome  and  destructive  disease. 
At  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Dr.  Balfour  has  shown  that,  out  of 
every  1,000  boys  admitted,  protected  by  previous  small-pox,  6.15,  and 
out  of  1,000  boys,  protected  by  vaccination,  7.06  were  attacked  subse- 
quently by  small-pox.  The  deaths  from  secondary  small-pox  amounted 
to  2.05  per  1,000  of  those  attacked,  while  not  a  single  fatal  case  oc- 
curred on  those  attacked  with  small-pox  after  vaccination.  {Medico- 
Chirurg.  TranB.  1852.)  From  records  kept  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
Mr.  Marson  proves,  that  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  persons  well 
vaccinated,  and  who  have  more  than  two  cicatrices,  was  less  than  l^.per 
cent.  In  those  reputed  to  be  vaccinated,  not  more  than  8  or  4  per 
cent.,  under  favourable,  and  not  more  than  7  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  mortality  from  natural  small-pox  varied  from 
20  to  35  per  cent.     {Medico- Chirur.  Trans,  1863.^ 

Phenomena  of  vaccination. — On  the  third  day  alter  the  insertion  of 
the  matter  in  the  arm,  there  appears,  at  the  point  where  the  matter 
was  inserted,  a  red  and  slightly  elevated  papula,  which,  on  the  fourth 
day,  is  surrounded  by  a  very  faint  and  narrow  inflamed  base,  or  areola. 
By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  efflorescence  surrounding  the  in- 
flamed point,  will  be  distinctly  visible.  On  the  fifth  day  the  cuticle 
is  elevated  into  a  pearl-coloured  vesicle,  filled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  perfectly  transparent  fluid.  The  form  of  the  vesicle  is  circular  or 
oval,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  virus 
is  effected.  The  vesicle  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  with  a  small  de- 
pression in  the  centre,  rather  darker  than  the  rest  of  its  surface.  It 
continues  to  enlarge  in  circumference,  but  not  so  much  in  elevation, 
until  the  eighth  day,  when  it  is  at  its  height.  Its  margin  is  then  tur- 
gid and  prominent,  and  it  contains  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  fluid. 

When  closely  examined,  the  vesicle  exhibits  a  cellulated  structure. 
By  the  floor  of  the  cells,  which  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  number, 
is  secreted  the  specific  matter  of  the  disease.  Between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  days,  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement  very  generally  occurs: — 
the  glands  of  the  axilla  become,  in  some  cases,  swollen  and  painful, 
and  a  state  of  general  lassitude  and  drowsiness,  with  slight  creeping 
chills,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat,  is  observed ; — in  other  cases, 
the  febrile  excitement  is  much  slighter,  and,  in  many  instances,  scarcely 
perceptible. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  the  slight  circle  of  inflammation, 
which  surrounds  the  vesicle  on  its  first  formation,  begins  to  spread, 
until,  by  the  tenth  day,  it  forms  a  broad  areola,  surrounding  the  vesicle, 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of  a  perfectly  circumscribed,  circular  form : 
the  parts  occupied  by  it  being  tense  and  painful.  By  the  eleventh 
day,  the  depressed  centre  of  the  vesicle  begins  to  assume  a  darker 
hue,  and  this  darkness  gradually  extends  towards  the  circumference; 
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and,  by  the  fourteenth  day,  the  entire  snrface  of  the  pock  is  converted 
into  a  dark  brown  scab.  By  degrees  this  becomes  harder  and  of  a 
darker  colour ;  in  a  few  days  it  begins  to  separate  at  the  circumference, 
but  still  adheres  at  the  centre,  and  does  not  fall  off  until  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-first  day,  and  sometimes  even  later ;  leaving, 
upon  its  separation,  a  cicatrix  of  a  form  and  size  proportioned  to  the 
previous  inflammation,  and  marked  with  radiations  and  indentations. 

In  a  few  instances  the  vesicle  is  developed  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period ;  and  in  other  cases,  a  number  of  days  elapse,  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  matter,  before  the  appearance  of  the  vesicle.  According 
to  Dr.  Gregory,  the  period  of  retardation  never  exceeds  sixteen  days. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  on  the  day  after  the  matter  is  in- 
serted, considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  occur  at  the  place  of  in- 
sertion, which  after  continuing  for  a  day  or  two,  subside  rapidly  with- 
out leaving  any  local  affection. 

Most  commonly  but  one  vesicle  is  developed  at  the  point  where  the 
matter  is  inserted ;  occasionally,  however,  one  or  more  smaller  vesi- 
dea  appear  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  primary  one;  and  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which  numerous  vaccine  vesicles  presented 
themselves  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  matter  taken  from  which 
communicated  the  disease  to  other  persons,  as  effectually  as  that  de- 
rived from  the  primary  vesicle  on  the  arm.  {Report  of  the  Central 
Vaccine  Committee  of  France^  for  1818-19.) 

In  many  cases,  the  wound  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  matter  be- 
comes, at  an  early  period,  very  red  and  itching,  and  a  small  acuminated, 
conoid  pustule  occurs  on  the  eighth  day,  surrounded  by  an  imperfect, 
irregular  areola: — the  pustule  is  filled  with  an  opaque,  straw-coloured 
fluid,  and  forms  a  small,  light-coloured  scab,  which  separates  prema- 
'  turely.  Such  cases  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  doubtful 
vaccination. 

In  other  instances,  instead  of  a  circumscribed  areola,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  an  erysipelatous  character  extends  over  the  whole  arm,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder: — the  vesicle,  in  place  of  being  converted 
into  a  hard  scab,  causes  a  largo  ulcer,  which  discharges  profusely,  and 
is  occasionally  difficult  to  heal: — the  resulting  scar  is  large  and  irre- 
gular, without  either  radiations  or  pittings.  In  these  cases,  also,  there 
is  a  doubt  whether  the  system  is  placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  infection. 

Another  irregularity  is,  when,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the 
Tesicle  becomes  partially  inflamed  and  scaly,  and  surrounded  by  a 
species  of  psoriasis  in  place  of  an  areola.  This  is  an  unquestionable 
indication  of  spurious  vaccination. 

Between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  day,  in  robust,  plethoric  children,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  body  becomes  generally  or  partially  covered 
with  a  papular  eruption,  which,  however,  in  no  degree  interferes  with 
the  effects  of  the  vaccination. 

Period  for  vaccination, — Not  a  little  discussion  has  recently  taken 
place,  as  to  the  proper  age  for  the  performance  of  vaccination.  By 
Bome,  its  postponement  until  after  the  child  is  one  year  old,  is  strongly 
insisted  on,  under  the  supposition  that,  previously  to  this  age,  the  in- 
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fection  of  the  Bystem  is  apt  to  be  imperfect,  or,  at  best,  not  permanent: 
— others  have  considered  the  disease  to  be  more  regular,  and  accom- 
panied  with  less  febrile  irritation,  in  infants  from  two  to  six  months 
old ;  while  others  again  maintain  that  it  may  be  performed  immediately 
after  birth,  and  that  it  succeeds  equally  well  at  whatever  age  the  matter 
is  inserted. 

At  a  discussion  upon  this  subject  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  Dr.  Gregory  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  provided 
a  good  vesicle  and  areola  were  produced,  with  a  due  degree  of  consti- 
tutional effect,  it  matters  not  whether  vaccination  be  performed  at  the 
second  or  third  month,  or  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year.  He  con- 
sidered the  true  question  for  consideration  to  be,  at  what  period  of  in- 
fantile  life  vaccination  can  be  practised,  so  as  most  certainly  to  insure 
success,  and  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  parties.  In  the  first  week  or 
ten  days  after  birth,  before  the  infant  has  attained  any  degree  of 
plumpness,  it  is  very  difficult  to  vaccinate,  not  from  any  want  of  sua* 
ceptibility  in  the  patient,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  inserting  the  lymph 
properly :  this  difficulty  is  more  or  less  present  until  about  the  fourth 
month,  and  hence,  this  is  the  period  usually  chosen ;  for  not  only  is 
the  arm  then  generally  plump,  but  there  ar«,  also,  no  contending  in- 
fluences, such  as  teething,  present.  Mr.  Ceely  agreed,  in  the  main, 
with  Dr.  Gregory.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  T.  Thompson,  at  a  discussion 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  that  at  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
Paris,  all  the  children  were  vaccinated  within  the  month,  and  the 
operation  was  generally  successful. 

From  the  facts  recently  adduced  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  well 
as  from  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Gregory,  as  to  the  proper  period  for  vaccination,  when 
there  exists  no  urgent  necessity  for  its  more  early  performance.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  in  very  young  subjects,  there  is  often  a  great 
difficulty  in  communicating  the  vaccine  infection ;  nevertheless,  when 
we  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  system,  at  this  age,  effectually  under 
its  influence,  as  evidenced  by  the  character  and  progress  of  the  vesicle 
upon  the  arm,  its  prophylactic  powers  were  as  fully  obtained,  as  when 
vaccination  is  delayed  until  a  later  period. 

While  we  choose,  generally,  the  fourth  month  as  the  most  conve- 
nient age  for  vaccination,  nevertheless,  should  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox endanger  the  life  of  the  infant,  or  a  necessity  present  itself  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  latter  to  a  situation  where  pure  vaccine 
matter  can  with  difficulty  be  procured,  we  never  hesitate  to  vaccinate 
at  any  period,  even  within  a  few  days  after  birth. 

No  preparation  of  the  system  is  demanded  previously  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation ;  nor,  when  a  disease  of  a  genuine  charac- 
ter is  produced,  is  any  medical  treatment  necessary  during  its  pro- 
gress, nor  subsequently.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  children  are  af- 
fected with  herpetic  and  other  eruptions  upon  the  skin,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  Jenner,  Willan,  and  others,  that  so  entire  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  the  character  and  progress  of  the  vaccine  infection,  as  to  de- 
stroy its  prophylactic  powers:  this,  however,  is  denied  by  Capuron, 
while  Valentin  and  Husson  assert,  that  the  vaccine  infection  has  the 
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effect  of  completely  removing  whatever  cataneoas  disease  the  child  may 
at  the  time  be  affected  with.  The  safest  course  is,  if  there  be  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  vaccinating,  to  defer  it  until  any  eruptive  dis- 
ease upon  the  skin  is  removed ;  but  if  small-pox  is  prevailing  at  the 
timOi  to  insert  the  matter,  and  subsequently  to  subject  the  child  to  the 
test  of  revaccination. 

Vaccination  adds  nothing  to  the  danger,  nor  in  any  degree  inter- 
feres with  the  process  of  dentition ;  and  it  may  safely  be  performed 
daring  every  season  of  the  year;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  where  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  rigours  of 
winter  have  been  moderated  by  the  influence  of  spring,  or  until  the 
heat  of  summer  has  given  way  to  the  coolness  of  autumn. 

Mode  of  vaccination. — By  the  generality  of  European  physicians,  in 
vaccinating,  the  recent  lymph,  obtained  from  the  vesicle,  between  the 
fifth  and  eighth  days,  is  employed:  the  experience,  however,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  American  practitioners  has  confirmed  them  in  giving 
to  the  dry  crust  or  scab  the  preference  over  the  recent  lymph,  as  a 
means  of  propagating  the  disease.  While  equally  efficacious  with  the 
'  latter,  the  scab  is  much  more  manageable,  and  more  readily  preserved; 
its  employment  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  the  re- 
gular progress  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  a  circumstance  of  very  consider- 
able importance  in  reference  to  the  certainty  of  the  child's  infection. 

In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  scab,  when  we  are  certain  that 
it  is  the  product  of  the  genuine  disease,  and  has  not  deteriorated  from 
keeping,  nothing  of  course  need  be  said ;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be 
the  case,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  true  vaccine  crust.  This  is  of  a  dark  mahogany  or  walnut  colour, 
hard,  and  perfectly  opaque,  somewhat  thick  in  the  centre,  and  thinner 
at  the  edges  and  nearly  level,  or  only  slightly  concave  at  its  under 
surface  or  base ;  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  it  presents  a  dirty,  brownish 
appearance;  it  is  rather  tough — being  with  difficulty  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, but  readily  soluble  in  water.  A  scab  produced  by  a  vesicle,  the 
regular  progress  of  which  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  irritation  of 
the  clothing,  accidental  violence,  or  other  cause,  or  one  procured  from 
a  child  affected  at  the  time  with  any  disease  of  the  skin,  should  not  be 
made  use  of  for  vaccinating;  the  disease  communicated  by  it  will  sel- 
dom be  found  genuine,  while  the  virus  obtained  from  children  labour- 
ing under  cutaneous  affections  is  supposed  to  endanger  the  communi- 
cation of  these  to  the  individuals  in  whose  arm  it  is  inserted. 

In  preserving  the  scab  for  use,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
Iceep  it  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air,  and  from  the  slight- 
est degree  of  moisture.  With  due  precaution,  the  scab  may  be  pre- 
served throughout  the  year,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  its 
activity. 

Previous  to  its  insertion,  a  small  portion  of  the  dry  scab  should  be 
deduced,  by  means  of  pure  cool  water,  into  a  paste  of  about  the  con- 
Bistence  of  cream :  for  this  purpose  a  square  of  window  glass,  or  the 
l>ottom  of  a  china  plate  or  saucer,  and  a  lancet  or  pen-knife,  constitute 
every  thing  that  is  necessary.  When,  as  is  customary,  the  physician 
<2arrie8  with  him  a  portion  of  glass  upon  which  to  form  the  paste,  two 
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precaations  are  absolately  necessary;  which  are:  each  time  the  glass 
is  used,  to  clean  and  dry  it  perfectly  before  it  is  put  away ;  and,  on  no 
account  whatever,  to  preserve  the  portion  of  dissolved  matter  remain- 
ing from  one  vaccination  for  a  subsequent  one : — virus  thus  kept,  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  to  the  practitioner,  and  of  dan- 
ger to  the  patient. 

The  common  plan  of  inserting  the  matter  in  the  arm  is,  to  take  a 
small  portion  of  it  upon  the  point  of  a  sharp  lancet,  which  latter  is 
then  introduced  obliquely,  for  a  short  distance,  beneath  the  cuticle. 
We  have  found,  however,  this  mode  of  vaccinating  to  be  very  unsuc- 
cessful ;  however  pure  and  fresh  the  matter  may  be,  often  no  infection 
is  communicated  until  after  the  operation  has  been  several  times  re- 
peated. This  arises  from  two  causes ; — either  the  matter  being  entirely 
wiped  off  from  the  point  of  the  lancet,  in  passing  the  latter  under  the 
skin,  so  that  not  a  particle  is  introduced;  or  so  much  blood  is  caused 
to  flow  by  the  puncture,  as  to  wash  out  the  matter  after  it  has  been 
deposited  beneath  the  cuticle.  The  plan  we  invariably  practise,  and 
which  we  first  proposed  thirty  years  ago,  is  to  make,  at  the  place 
where  the  matter  is  to  be  inserted,  several  parallel  incisions  with  the 
blade  of  a  common  spring  lancet:  taking  care,  however,  that  these  in- 
cisions penetrate  no  deeper  than  is  necessary  to  divide  the  cuticle;  and 
then  to  cross  them  at  right  angles,  by  others  of  a  similar  depth.  This 
operation  when  properly  performed,  will  be  found  to  cause  a  slight 
blush  of  redness  on  the  part,  and,  most  commonly,  the  appearance  of 
a  very  few  minute  specks  of  blood ;  the  less  blood,  however,  that  is 
thus  occasioned  to  flow,  the  better.  A  portion  of  the  dissolved  crust 
is  now  to  be  taken  on  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  smeared  over  the  in- 
cisions, and  allowed  to  dry.  To  render  the  insertion  of  the  matter 
still  more  certain,  it  has  been  proposed  to  smear  it  upon  the  arm, 
previously  to  dividing  the  cuticle. 

One  recommendation  in  favour  of  the  foregoing  plan,  independently 
of  its  certainty,  is,  its  being  productive  of  so  little  pain,  that  it  may  be 
performed  while  the  infant  is  asleep,  without  awaking  it,  or  even  when 
it  is  awake,  almost  without  its  knowledge, — a  circumstance,  however 
trivial  it  may  appear,  that  is  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
practitioner. 

Subsequent  to  vaccination,  the  arm  should  be  guarded  from  irrita- 
tion by  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  its  clothing,  or  accidental  violence. 
To  efi'ect  this,  the  best  means  is,  to  enclose  the  whole  arm  in  a  wide 
sleeve  of  linen  or  fine  muslin,  drawn  at  the  shoulder  and  wrist.  This 
is  a  precaution  of  some  importance,  as  well  to  obtain  a  genuine,  effec- 
tive scab,  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  certainty  of  the  child's  being 
placed  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be  jeo- 
parded by  its  neglect. 

AVhile  in  this  country,  physicians,  generally  speaking,  are  content 
with  the  production  of  a  single  vesicle  upon  the  arm,  many  of  the  prac- 
titioners of  Europe,  and  especially  those  of  Germany,  advocate  strongly 
the  insertion  of  the  vaccine  matter,  either  in  both  arms  at  the  same 
time,  or  by  a  number  of  incisions  or  punctures  in  the  same  arm,  as  a 
necessary  precaution,  in  order  to  insure  the  full  influence  of  the  vac- 
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cine  infection.  A  very  expert  vaccinator,  {Mr.  Leese^)  stated  recently 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  that  he  never 
knew  ^  case  of  consecutive  small-pox  to  occar  in  an  individual  in 
whose  arm  there  were  above  four  cicatrices  from  the  primary  vaccina- 
tion; and  we  are  informed  by  another  practitioner,  {Dr.  Okowne^)  that 
in  the  Small-pox  Hospital  at  London,  so  great  a  dependence  is  placed 
upon  the  number  of  the  cicatrices  present,  that  the  character  of  the 
consecutive  disease  is  generally  prognosticated  from  that  circumstance 
alone.  It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Gregory,  that  with  lymph  of  or- 
dinary intensity,  three  or  four  vesicles  should  be  raised,  and  these 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  not  to  become  confluent  in 
their  advance  to  maturation.  Dr.  Marson,  in  an  admirable  paper 
on  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  {Trans.  Medico- Chirur* 
gieal  Soc.f  1853,)  adduces  statistics  showing  that  persons  in  whom 
the  vaccine  matter  has  been  inserted  at  several  places  at  the  same 
time,  were  far  less  liable  to  subsequent  attacks  of  small-pox  than  those 
in  whom  a  single  insertion  only  had  been  practised.  Other  practition- 
ers, of  equal  authority,  maintain,  however,  that  a  single  vesicle,  if  it 
proceed  regularly  through  its  several  stages,  and  produce  a  proper 
degree  of  constitutional  effect,  as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile 
excitement  about  the  eighth  day,  is  as  effectual  as  twenty :  many  of 
these  authorities  admit,  nevertheless,  that  the  appearance  of  several 
Well-defined  iraccine  cicatrices  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  due  degree  of  infection  has  been  produced ;  and  this  corresponds 
with  our  own  experience. 

In  ordinary  cases,  nothing  is  necessary  during  the  progress  of  vac- 
cination, excepting  the  observance  of  the  same  hygienic  rules  which 
are  equally  proper  even  had  vaccination  not  been  performed.  If  the 
febrile  excitement  which  occurs  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  is  con- 
siderable, a  slight  reduction  of  diet,  with  some  gentle  aperient,  and 
cool  diluent  drinks,  is  all  that  is  required.  If  the  inflammation  spreads 
to  an  undue  extent  over  the  arm,  lotions  of  cold  water,  or  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  lead,  will,  in  general,  speedily  reduce  it;  but  if 
it  be  of  a  very  intense  character,  a  few  leeches  may  be  necessary. 

6.— Modified  Small-poz.— Varioloid.— -Mitigated  Small-poz. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that,  in  many  instances,  persons  who  have 
been  vaccinated,  when  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  become 
attacked  with  an  eruptive  disease,  more  or  less  similar,  in  its  leading 
characters,  to  genuine  variola;  but  generally  attended  with  much 
milder  symptoms,  less  protracted  in  its  duration,  and  far  less  fatal  in 
its  results.  This  disease  has  been  shown,  by  facts  the  most  incon- 
testable and  conclusive,  to  be  small-pox,  modified  in  character,  and 
mitigated  in  violence,  in  consequence  of  the  change  produced  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  by  the  vaccine  infection.  As  the  modify- 
ing infiuence  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  rendered,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
more  or  less  extensive  in  different  individuals,  we  have,  consequently, 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  vario- 
loid affection ;  which,  in  some  cases,  is  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  and  of 
such  short  duration,  as  scarcely  to  confine  the  patient  at  home,  or,  at 
35 
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farthest,  not  beyond  a  day  or  two ;  while  in  others,  it  approaches  closely, 
in  its  features  and  in  severity,  to  unmitigated  variola. 

On  tracing  back  the  history  of  small-pox  to  our  earliest  records,  we 
find  that  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  modified  form  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  in  former  years,  during  the  prevalence  of  variolous 
epidemics,  under  the  denomination  of  vesicular,  abortive,  or  spurious 
small-pox;  the  genuine  and  spurious  forms  of  the  disease  appearing 
during  the  same  epidemic,  and  both  ceasing  with  its  termination.  The 
more  extensive  prevalence  of  the  varioloid  affections,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive 
modifying  cause,  in  the  general  practice  of  vaccination,  which,  while 
it  afi'ords,  as  we  have  shown,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a  fall 
and  permanent  protection  against  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  in  many, 
only  partially  destroys  the  susceptibility  to  that  disease,  and  stUl 
leaves  the  system  liable  to  be  afi'ected  by  it,  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  was  noticed  that  some 
of  those  who  had  undergone  the  disease,  were  attacked  with  a  vesica- 
lar  eruption  of  a  very  mild  character:  this,  however,  attracted  bat 
little  attention,  as  the  disease  was  considered  to  be  merely  chicken- 
pox,  against  which  neither  inoculation  nor  vaccination  was  supposed 
to  afford  any  security.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the  disease  be- 
gan to  prevail  epidemically,  it  was  held  by  many  to  be  a^ew  malady, 
and  to  originate  from  a  peculiar  or  specific  contagion ;  but,  finally,  its 
identity  with  small-pox  was  fully  established.  The  true  character  of 
the  varioloid  affections  is  now  very  generally  recognised. 

Upon  examining,  with  attention,  the  whole  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  his- 
tory, and  comparing  them  with  those  which  have  been  developed  since 
the  introduction  of  vaccination,  we  find  many  strong  reasons  for  attri- 
buting to  one  common  origin  the  entire  family  of  vesicular  and  pustu- 
lar eruptions — the  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  sheep-pox,  stone-pox,  hom- 
pox,  and  a  host  of  others;  of  which  the  distinctive  characters  are 
the  result  of  various,  and  perhaps  successive  modifications  that  the  ori- 
ginal virus  has  undergone,  as  well  as  of  a  difference  in  its  effects  upon 
different  constitutions,  resulting  from  causes  by  which  their  suscepti- 
bility to  its  influence  is  either  increased  or  diminished.  The  several 
eruptions  alluded  to,  run  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dations ;  while  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  very  apt  to  prevail 
during  the  same  variolous  epidemic. 

Under  so  great  a  variety  of  grades,  and  accompanied  by  so  much 
diversity  in  the  appearance,  progress,  and  duration  of  the  eruption, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  concurrent  symptoms,  does  modified  small- 
pox present  itself,  at  different  times  and  in  different  individuals,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  description  of  it;  while  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  all  the  varieties  it  presents,  would  lead  to  no  useful 
practical  results.  Confining  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  varioloid  af- 
fection as  it  occurs  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  more  important  of  its  leading  characteristics. 
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The  varioloid  eruption  is,  in  some  cases,  preceded  by  little  or  no 
fever ;  while  in  others,  the  febrile  excitement  is  marked  by  a  consider- 
able degree  of  intensity.  The  eruption  may  occur  as  early  as  the  se- 
cond day,  or  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth: — frequently  it  is  preceded 
by  a  transient,  uniform  efflorescence  of  the  skin,  or  by  a  rash  closely 
resembling  that  of  measles. 

The  eruption  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  minute  papules,  of  a 
more  or  less  red  colour: — with  the  appearance  of  these  papulte,  all  fe- 
brile symptoms  almost  invariably  cease,  and  do  not  again  recur,  unless 
in  consequence  of  some  accidental  cause,  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  disease.  Many  of  the  papulae  become  dry  and  disappear  soon  af- 
ter their  appearance;  whilst  others  of  them  become  converted,  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  first  or  second  day,  into  vesicles  filled  with  a  limpid 
watery  fluid,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  of  a  whey-like  ap- 

tearance.  Frequently  some  of  the  more  prominent  vesicles  (more  or 
)B8  in  different  cases,)  are  surrounded  by  a  small,  faint  areola.  About 
the  third  or  fourth  aay,  the  vesicles  burst,  or  become  dry,  forming 
small,  light-coloured  crusts,  which  soon  separate,  and  either  leave  no 
mark  upon  the  skin,  or  a  slight  prominence  at  the  points  occupied  by 
the  vesicles,  which  speedily  disappears.  In  other  cases  the  vesicles 
beeome  filled  with  a  puruloid  fluid,  and  are  slightly  depressed  in  the 
centre. 

The  crusts  formed  by  the  drying  of  the  vesicles  generally  fall  off 
in  two  or  three  days,  though  they  have  been  known  to  adhere  for  a 
week,  or  even  longer.  Occasionally,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  Vesi- 
eles  retains  its  serous  character  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  be- 
comes puriform :  in  which  state  it  may  remain  for  several  days,  be- 
fore the  desiccation  of  the  pustules  commences.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  papular,  vesicular,  and  pustular  eruptions,  in  close  proximity,  to 
exist  at  the  same  time  upon  the  surface.  The  pustule  and  its  areola, 
in  some  cases  of  varioloid  disease,  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  resulting  from  vaccination. 

'  In  other  cases,  during  the  eruptive  stage,  the  attack  approaches,  in 
its  violence  and  general  character  so  nearly  to  one  of  genuine  variola, 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  latter;  and  the  eruption 
may  be  even  so  abundant,  as  to  resemble  the  primary  stage  of  con- 
fluent small-pox.  Varioloid  may,  however,  be  generally  distinguished 
from  unmodified  variola,  by  the  eruption  appearing  in  successive  clus- 
ters, and  at  irregular  periods,  between  the  second  and  fifth  days ;  by 
the  absence  of  fever  in  all  but  the  most  violent  cases;  by  the  smallness 
of  the  vesicles,  and  the  whey-like  character  of  their  contents;  by  their 
early  desiccation  without  being  converted  into  pustules;  or,  when  their 
desiccation  occurs  at  a  later  period,  by  their  not  entering  into  com- 
plete suppuration,  as  in  small-pox ;  by  the  early  separation  of  the  scabs, 
which  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  those  of  variola,  and  leave,  at  the 
parts  to  which  they  were  attached,  small  red  disks,  or  slight  eleva- 
tions, instead  of  pits. 

That  the  disease  just  described  results  from  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox acting  upon  constitutions  in  which  the  susceptibility  to  its  influ- 
ence is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reduced,  either  from  previous  disease/  or 
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•  from  idiosyncrasy,  is  now  so  generally  admitted  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  review  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
fact  is  fully  established.  In  almost  every  community,  in  which  epi- 
demic small-pox  occurs,  there  are  many  individuals  who  have  already 
bad  the  disease;  a  much  larger  number  who  have  been  vaccinated 
more  or  less  perfectly;  and  others,  again,  who  are  wholly  unpro- 
tected, either  by  variolation  or  vaccination.  In  those  of  the  first 
two  classes  who  are  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  the  disease  will,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  assume  the  varioloid^  or  modified  form ; 
while  in  those  of  the  latter  class,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  chi^ 
racter  of  the  disease  will  be  that  of  discrete  or  confluent  variola^ 
varying  only  in  intensity. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  we  shall  meet  with  cases  of  varioloid 
eruption,  closely  resembling  chicken-pox,  in  the  unprotected.  It  is 
this  latter  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vario- 
loid disease  being  the  result  of  a  peculiar  contagion,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  small-pox ;  the  occurrence  of  the  two  diseases  during 
the  same  epidemic,  being  considered  as  merely  accidental.  The  fal- 
sity of  this  doctrine  is,  however,  fully  shown  by  the  matter  taken 
from  the  vesicles  of  the  varioloid  disease  as  it  occurs  in  unprotected 
individuals,  communicating,  to  others  similarly  situated,  genuine  small- 
pox ;  a  fact  which  we  have  verified  by  actual  experiment. 

The  treatment  of  modified  small-pox  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  of  the  disease  in  its  unmodified  form.  Many 
cases  are  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  require  the  confinement  of  the  pa- 
tient to  his  chamber;  while  others  are  marked  by  symptoms  which 
occasionally  call  for  the  employment  of  blood«letting ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, all  that  is  necessary  will  be,  rest,  a  cooling  regimen,  a  spare, 
unirritating  diet,  cool,  acidulated  drinks,  and  the  administration  of 
some  active  purgative,  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  intervals,  as  will 
keep  the  bowels  freely  open. 

7.— Varicella.— Chicken-pox. 

YariceUa  may  be  defined,  a  febrile  vesicular  eruption ;  the  vesicles 
desiccating  without  maturation,  and  often  leaving  cicatrices  or  pits 
upon  the  separation  of  the  crusts. 

The  eruption  in  varicella  is  generally  attended  with  some  degree 
of  febrile  excitement:  in  many  cases,  however,  this  is  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  attract  attention;  whilst  in  others,  it  is  of  considerable 
severity,  continuing  for  two  or  three  days,  and  attended  with  severe 
pain  of  the  back,  head  and  extremities.  The  eruption,  which  gene- 
rally appears  first  on  the  breast  and  back,  then  on  the  face  and  scalp, 
and  finally,  on  the  extremities,  is  often  preceded,  for  a  few  hours,  by 
a  general  erythematous  efflorescence,  and  is  accompanied,  in  moet 
cases,  by  a  disagreeable  tingling  or  itching  of  the  skin.  The  erup- 
tion of  vesicles  usually  appears  in  succession,  during  three  or  four 
days;  so  that  while  some  are  just  appearing,  others  are  fully  formed; 
others,  again,  are  beginning  to  shrivel ;  and  others,  still  further  ad- 
vanced, are  dompletely  dry,  and  in  the  form  of  crusts. 

From  a  difference  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  vesicle,  vaii- 
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eella  has  been  divided  into  three  varieties,  the  lenticular j  the  conoidal, 
and  the  globular^  or  swine-pox. 

In  the  lenticular  variety  the  eruption  appears  very  early,  in  the 
form  of  small,  somewhat  oblong,  flat,  red,  and  shining  elevations, 
having  in  the  centre  a  minute  vesicle,  which  enlarges,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  day  is  filled  with  a  whitish  fluids  On  the  third  day,  the 
fluid  in  the  vesicle  acquires  a  pale,  yellow  colour;  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  vesicle  becomes  shrivelled;  and  in  two  days  more,  is  con- 
verted  into  a  small  brown  crust,  which  separates  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  leaving  a  red  mark,  which  soon  disappears,  without  any 
cicatrix  or  depression  remaining. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  often  protracted  by  the  appearance 
of  fresh  vesicles  on  two  or  three  successive  days,  which  go  through  the 
same  stages  as  the  first. 

In  the  eonoidal  variety,  the  vesicles  appear  suddenly,  surrounded 
by  a  slightly  inflamed  margin.  They  are  elevated,  pointed,  and  con- 
tain a  limpid  serum ;  on  the  second  day,  they  are  more  distended,  sur- 
rounded by  a  broader  areola,  and  contain  a  pale,  yellowish  fluid;  on 
the  third  day  many  of  them  contain  a  purulent  matter;  they  now  be- 
come shrivelled,  and  on  the  eo suing  day,  scabs  begin  to  form ;  some 
having  a  dark  brown,  and  others  a  yellowish,  semi-transparent  ap- 
pearance. The  scabs  generally  separate  in  four  or  five  days ;  those 
containing  purulent  matter  leaving  pits  in  the  skin.  A  fresh  crop  of 
vesicles  usually  appears  on  the  second  and  third  days,  each  crop  run- 
ning the  same  regular  course; — the  eruptive  stage  is  consequeotly 
prolonged  until  the  sixth  day,  and  the  separation  of  the  scabs  is  not 
finished  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day. 

In  the  globular  variety,  the  vesicles  are  large  and  globose,  with  an 
irregular  base,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  margin.  They  are 
filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  which  assumes,  on  the  second  day,  a 
whey-like  appearance;  on  the  third  day  they  begin  to  shrivel  and 
assume  a  yellowish  appearance,  from  a  small  quantity  of  pus  being 
mixed  with  their  contents.  Scabbing  commences  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  the  scabs  separate  in  four  or  five  days. 

Varicella  is  never  attended  with  secondary  fever.  The  scabs, 
upon  separating,  occasionally  leave  indelible  cicatrices  or  depressions 
in  the  skin,  which  differ,  in  some  respects,  from  those  of  small-pox, 
being  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  and  quite  smooth  or  flat,  with 
an  even,  rounded  margin ;  whereas,  the  cicatrices  from  small-pox  are 
of  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  uneven,  like  the  surface 
of  an  orange,  with  an  indented  or  angulated  margin.  Hairs  occa- 
sionally grow  within  the  latter,  while,  according  to  Ueim,  they  never 
do  in  those  of  the  former. 

Varicella  rarely  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  individual.  It 
may  appear  sporadically,  but  generally  prevails  as  an  epidemic  of 
moderate  extent.  It  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion  or 
iufection.  Its  subjects  are  usually  children,  although  adults  are  fre- 
quently attacked  by  it. 

Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  true  nature  of  varicella. 
By  Vidius,  Senertus,  Biverius,  Morton,  Sydenham,  Harvey,  Mead, 
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HoJOTman,  and  most  of  the  earlier  writers,  the  disease  was  considered 
to  be  a  spurious  or  bastard  form  of  variola ;  while,  by  subsequent  wri- 
ters, it  was  attributed  to  a  contagion  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  small- 
pox, and  great  pains  were  taken  to  point  out  the  specific  characters 
by  which  the  two  diseases  are  distinguishable.  The  doctrine  of  the 
independence  of  varicella  and  variola,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
adopted  by  the  profession  generally,  until  about  the  year  1816,  when 
the  discussion  was  renewed,  and  the  identity  of  the  two  affections  was 
again  asserted,  and  many  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
it,  by  Frank,  Berard,  Delavit,  Thompson,  and  others. 

To  disprove  the  common  origin  of  varicella  and  small-pox,  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  have  been  adduced:  1st.  That  the  symptoms  of  Ta- 
ricella  are  peculiar  and  distinctive,  and  run  always  a  regular  course 
peculiar  to  that  disease.  2d.  That  small-pox  often  occurs  without  v^ 
ricella,  and  varicella  independent  of  small-pox.  Sd.  That  varicella 
occurs  equally,  and  with  the  same  characteristic  symptoms,  in  those 
who  have  had  the  small-pox,  in  those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and 
in  those  who  are  entirely  unprotected  by  either.  4th.  That  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  small-pox  does  not  prevent  or  modify  varicellfti 
nor  varicella  small-pox.  dth.  That  varicella  is  incommunicable  by 
inoculation ;  and  6th.  That  varicella  is  more  common  now  than  before 
vaccination  was  so  extensively  practised,  when  small-pox  was  mnoh 
more  prevalent. 

To  these  arguments  it  has  been  replied,  by  the  advocates  of  the 
identity  of  the  diseases:  1st.  That  very  little  or  no  difference  exists 
between  the  milder  forms  of  small-pox  and  ordinary  cases  of  varicella; 
and  that  even  between  cases  of  the  two  diseases  of  greater  intensity, 
the  difference  is  in  the  extent  of  violence  rather  than  in  the  character 
of  the  symptoms.  That  in  some  epidemics  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  say  which  cases  are  varicellous,  and  which  variolous.  2d.  That 
the  varicella  has  almost  invariably  occurred  either  before,  during,  or 
immediately  after  small-pox  epidemics.  We  have  no  well-authenti- 
cated accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  varicella,  unconnected  with  small- 
pox, before  the  introduction  of  inoculation;  and  none  to  be  relied  on 
previous  to  the  general  practice  of  vaccination.  Now  if  the  varicella 
be  not  a  modified  form  of  variola,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
sporadic  cases  of  it  would  frequently  occur,  occasionally,  indepen- 
dently of  the  latter;  though  the  fact  of  the  extensive  independent 
prevalence  of  chicken-pox  has  not  yet  been  well  established.  But 
when  we  know  that,  from  some  inappreciable  difference  in  its  epidemic 
causes,  the  small-pox  assumes  a  very  great  dissimilarity  of  character 
at  different  periods;  some  epidemics  being  mild,  others  severe,  and 
others  peculiarly  malignant;  and  that  even  the  character  of  the  erup- 
tion has  been  known  to  differ  materially,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  same  manner  it  may  appear  at  one  time  as  a  mild  or 
severe  varicella,  and  at  another,  invariably  under  its  more  aggravated 
forms.  3d.  Varicella,  according  to  Bryce,  Abercrombie,  and  Thomp- 
son,* occurs  much  more  frequently  in  those  who  have  been  variolated 
or  vaccinated,  than  in  the  unprotected ;  while  its  symptoms  differ  ma- 
terially in  different  cases;  the  vesicles  desiccating  early  in  some,  no 
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cicatrices  being  left  upon  the  separation  of  the  scabs ;  whilst  in  others, 
some  of  the  vesicles  are  more  or  less  fully  maturated,  the  scabs  adhere 
for  a  longer  time,  and  on  falling  oJOT,  leave  indelible  pits  in  the  skin. 
Some  cases  are  marked  by  scarcely  any  eruptive  fever;  others  by  a 
febrile  reaction  as  intense  as  in  the  severer  forms  of  small-pox.  4th. 
Persons  who  have  suffered  an  attack  of  small-pox  have,  according  to 
Thompson,  been  observed  to  be  seldom  affected  with  varicella;  while 
it  has  been  asserted  by  Reil,  that  small- pox  is  generally  much  milder 
when  it  occurs  subsequent  to  a  severe  attack  of  varicella,  than  when 
it  occurs  in  those  who  have  not  been  affected  with  the  latter  disease.  5th. 
The  chicken-pox  and  smallpox  may  reciprocally  produce  each  other. 
[Rayer,)  6th.  Varicella,  like  small-pox,  according  to  Willan,  Bate- 
man,  Thompson,  and  Heim,  is  capable  of  being  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation. 7th.  The  fact  that  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  since  the 
general  introduction  of  vaccination,  is  an  evid«?nce  in  proof  of  varicella 
being  but  a  modification  of  small-pox.  Previously  there  was  a  more 
ffeneral  susceptibility  to  the  genuine  forms  of  variola,  whereas  now, 
by  the  general  practice  of  vaccination,  whole  communities  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  protected  from  the  latter,  though  from  various  causes, 
many  individuals  still  remain  susceptible  of  the  infection  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  hence  the  very  extensive  prevalence  of  varicella,  in  com- 
mon with  various  other  modified  forms  of  small-pox  known  by  the 
name  of  varioloid,  is  readily  accounted  for. 

M.  Delpech  considers  that  the  separate  individuality  of  varicella  is 
proved,  by  its  existing  in  an  isolated  state,  free  from  all  variolous  com- 
plication, both  sporadically  and  epidemically ;  by  its  occurring  almost 
exclusively  in  children ;  by  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  it  at- 
tacks all  individuals,  whether  vaccinated  or  not,  whether  they  have 
had  variola  or  not,  even  when  labouring  under  varioloid  disease,  or 
when  recently  convalescent  from  it;  by  the  complete  absence  of  all 
modification  in  the  manifestations  of  the  affection  in  those  who  are  or 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  variolous  affections;  by  the  absence 
of  all  immunity  conferred  by  varicella  from  variola  or  cow-pox ;  by 
the  possible  combination  and  simultaneous  development  of  varicella 
and  variola;  by  the  impossibility  of  variola  transmitting  or  giving  rise 
to  varicella,  or  of  varicella  transmitting  or  giving  rise  to  variola;  the 
doubtful  possibility  of  transmitting  varicella  by  inoculation,  notwith- 
standing the  experiments  of  Willan,  which  have  been  disproved  by 
nearly  all  subsequent  experimentalists;  and,  lastly,  by  the  decided 
and  constant  difference  in  the  form  and  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases. 
Guersent,  Alibert,  Gregory,  and  Blache,  also  regard  varicella  as  a 
disease  sui  generis. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  varicella,  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  as 
were  made  in  reference  to  the  management  of  modified  small-pox. 
The  disease  seldom  requires  much  medical  attention.  A  restricted  diet, 
oool  drinks,  and  gentle  aperients,  will  be  proper  in  all  cases.  If  the 
eruptive  fever  is  very  severe,  and  the  child  robust  and  plethoric,  a 
small  bleeding  from  the  arm,  with  saline  purgatives,  and  a  low  diet, 
will  suffice  to  moderate  its  violence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CUTANEOUS    ERUPTIONS. 

ERUPTIONS    OCCURRING    PREVIOUS    TO    WEANING    AND 

DURING  DENTITION. 

1.— Strophulus. 

An  eruption  of  pimples,  generally  appearing  first  upon  the  face, 
neck,  shoulders,  hands  and  arms,  but  occasionally  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  {S.  Intertinctus.) 

When  the  pimples  have  a  florid,  red  appearance,  the  term  red  gum 
is  familiarly  applied  to  the  eruption.  When  of  a  paler  hue,  exhibiting 
a  less  degree  of  irritation,  it  is  denominated  white  gum,  {S.  Albidtui^ 

In  its  simplest  and  most  common  form,  strophulus  consists  of  a  few 
pimples  irregularly  distributed,  and  now  and  then  mixed  with  diflfosed 
patches  of  redness.  When,  from  any  cause,  the  irritation  of  the  skin 
is  considerably  augmented,  these  patches  are  very  numerous;  the 
pimples  are  of  a  large  size,  and  many  of  them  present  a  vesicular  ap- 
pearance, which,  however,  soon  disappears.  When  strophulus  occurs 
during  dentition,  the  pimples  are  harder,  and  occur  in  patches,  with 
considerable  redness  of  the  skin ;  they  are  also  more  generally  diffused 
over  different  parts  of  the  body,  (>S'.  Confertus.)  When,  from  any 
cause,  there  is  considerable  derangement  of  the  secretions,  or  the 
child  has  been  improperly  fed,  the  eruption  is  attended  with  itching, 
pain  and  excoriation,  resembling,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  the 
intertrigo  of  infants,  or  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  with  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle,  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  urine;  and  it  is,  occasionally, 
like  the  latter,  produced  by  not  changing  the  diapers  as  soon  as  they 
become  wet,  or  re-applying  those  that  have  become  saturated  with  the 
urine  without  washing.  In  all  cases  of  strophulus  in  which,  from  bad 
management  or  accidental  causes,  any  degree  of  febrile  excitement  is 
produced,  the  eruption  is  increased  in  extent  and  severity,  and  con- 
stitutes the  S.  Volaticus. 

The  eruption  in  strophulus  is  generally  described  as  papular;  but 
Plumbe  would  rather  refer  it  to  an  over-distention  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  giving  rise  to  the  escape  of  minute  portions  of  lymph  beneath 
the  cuticle. 

The  predisposition  to  this  affection  consists  in  the  greater  degree 
of  vascularity  and  irritability  of  the  skin,  and  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  cuticle  during  infancy.  The  exciting  causes  are,  over-feeding, 
a  too  stimulating  diet,  too  rough  and  warm  clothing,  the  irritation  of 
teething,  or  any  circumstance  calculated  to  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  undue  determination  to  the  skin. 

In  the  treatment  of  strophulus,  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  erup- 
tion must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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In  the  milder  cases,  and  where  the  eruption  is  of  little  extent, 
nothing  is  required  beyond  a  proper  regulation  of  the  patient's  diet 
and  clothing,  gentle  aperients,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath. 
During  dentition,  the  gums  should  be  attended  to,  and  if  inflamed  or 
swollen,  they  should  be  freely  scarified.  When  the  disease  is  con- 
nected with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  same  treatment 
will  be  required  as  would  be  proper  were  no  eruption  present.  In 
aggravated  cases,  accompanied  by  much  febrile  excitement,  an  emetic, 
followed  by  mild  aperients  and  minute  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha 
and  nitre  in  combination,  with  the  tepid  bath,  and  a  mild,  unirritating 
diet,  will  generally  succeed  in  relieving  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 

If  the  eruption  frequently  recurs  during  suckling,  it  will  be  judicious 
to  change  the  nurse.  When  it  is  attended  with  itching,  pain  and  ex- 
coriation, much  relief  will  be  obtained  by  bathing  the  parts  frequently 
with  any  simple  mucilaginous  wash,  as  bran  tea,  infusion  of  slippery 
elm  bark,  or  of  the  pith  of  sassafras. 

In  cases  in  which  the  eruption  continues  for  a  long  time,  or  fre- 
quently recurs  at  short  intervals,  the  health  of  the  patient  is  liable  to 
become  much  deranged;  and  clusters  of  pimples  of  a  dark  colour, 
often  arise  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  terminating  in  brown  ex- 
foliations, and  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms;  a  brown,  scabrous 
condition  of  the  skin  succeeding,  often  of  long  duration.  This  condi- 
tion is  generally  connected  with  more  or  less  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  demands  for  its  removal  minute  doses  of  calomel,  com- 
bined with  magnesia  and  ipecacuanha,  and  some  light  tonic,  with  the 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  a  well-regulated  diet.  Occasionally, 
change  of  air  is  attended  with  the  best  effects. 

2.  Prurigo. ' 

An  eruption  of  pimples,  differing  but  little  from  those  of  strophulus, 
but  usually  less  distinct,  and  flatter,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Prurigo  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  itching,  which  is  aggravated  by 
whatever  induces  an  undue  determination  to  the  surface.  By  scratch- 
ing to  relieve  the  intolerable  pruritus  which  ensues  when  the  patient 
is  heated  or  excited,  or  warmly  covered  in  bed,  considerable  beat  and 
redness  of  the  surrounding  skin  is  produced,  and  the  pimples  becoming 
abraded,  there  issues  from  them  a  transparent  or  bloody  fluid,  which, 
concreting  on  the  surface,  forms  thin  crusts,  of  a  brown  or  black  co- 
lour. When  the  crusts  separate,  a  dull,. crimson  mark  often  remains 
for  some  time.  In  children  of  a  full,  gross  habit,  the  irritation  of 
scratching  or  friction,  gives  rise,  occasionally,  to  a  superficial  ulcera- 
tion, or  pustule,  terminating  in  the  crust  of  impetigo. 

In  the  more  aggravated  form  of  this  eruption,  (P.  jFormicanSy)  the 
itching  is  intense  and  constant,  resembling  the  crawling  or  stinging  of 
insects:  this  is  increased  by  heat,  and  by  warm  stimulating  food.  Oc- 
casionally white  wheals  and  dark-brown  crusts  appear  over  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  attended  often  with  a  degree  of  tumefaction 
about  the  arms  and  legs,  by  which  the  freedom  of  their  movements  is 
impeded. 
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Prurigo  is  most  troublesome  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer,  and  is  apt  to  recur  for  months,  and  even  years.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  symptoms  indicative  of  more  or  less  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  commonly  produced  by  ex- 
cess of  food,  or  that  which  is  indigestible,  or  has  undergone  some 
change  by  which  its  wholesomeness  is  impaired.  Fish  or  oysters  when 
out  of  season,  will  often  produce  it;  it  has  occurred,  in  some  cases, 
after  a  draught  of  cold  water,  or  some  acid  drink.  In  certain  con- 
stitutions, it  will  result  from  a  very  slight  irritation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  and  in  others  without  any  evident  cause,  excepting  a  sadden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  season,  from  cold  to  warm. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  children,  the  dis- 
ease would  readily  give  way  to  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  mild  cmthartiOi 
and  a  properly  regulated  diet,  could  we  prevent  the  patient  from  con- 
stantly irritating  the  pimples  by  scratching  and  rubbing  with  his  hands, 
which  might  generally  be  accomplished,  by  muffling  or  securing  the 
hands,  and  frequently  bathing  the  eruption  with  tepid  water,  or  some 
mucilaginous  wash.  A  watery  solution  of  opium  has  occasionally  sue- 
ceeded,  in  our  hands,  in  allaying  the  irritation  on  the  skin. 

In  robust,  plethoric  habits,  purgatives  and  a  plain  vegetable  diet 
will,  occasionally,  be  proper ;  and  in  violent  cases,  even  the  loss  of  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  may  bo  demanded.  In  cases  attended  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  functions,  such  remedies  should  be  resorted 
to  as  are  calculated  to  restore  the  latter  to  a  healthy  condition. 

The  decoction  of  dulcamara,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  arsenite 
of  potassa  internally ;  touching  the  more  prominent  pimples  with  aro- 
matic vinegar,  or.  a  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  ammonia;  lotions  of 
the  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  chlorate  of  lime,  or  of  a  solution,  in  water, 
of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  ointments  of  sulphur,  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  cure  of  inveterate  cases:  we  have,  however,  seen 
no  case  occurring  in  children  in  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  either  of  these  remedies.  ^ 

A  moderate,  wholesome  diet,  a  cooling  regimen,  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  digestive  organs,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and,  as  local  applications  to  allay  itching,  and  subdue  irritation, 
frequent  lotions  with  tepid  water,  or  some  simple  mucilaginous  wash, 
and  occasionally  with  a  watery  solution  of  opium ;  and  in  cases  in  which 
there  was  nothing  present  to  forbid  its  use,  an  anodyne  at  night,  are 
the  remedies,  which,  in  our  hands,  have  never  failed  to  subdue  prurigo 
in  children. 

3.— Crusta  Lactea. 

IMPETiaO    LARVALIS   VEL   MUCOSA — rORBIGO   LACTEA  TEL   LABVALIS TIMEA   MUCIFLrA — 

ECZEMA    LACTEA. 

This  eruption  generally  occurs  upon  some  portion  of  the  face,  espe- 
cially upon  the  cheeks,  and  is  more  frequent  during  dentition  than  at 
any  other  period.  It  usually  commences  in  one  or  more  distinct  red 
blotches  which  become  studded  with  numerous,  small,  yellowish  pus- 
tules, nearly  confluent,  and  attended  with  considerable  itching;  and 
preceded  and  accompanied,  in  severe  cases,  by  some  degree  of  erysi- 
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pelstoos  inflammation.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  and  some- 
times earlier,  the  pustules  burst,  and  discharge  their  contents,  which 
dries  upon  the  skin,  forming  concretions  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  greenish 
tinge,  semi-transparent,  and  very  friable.  The  crusts  lie  in  laminee, 
some  over-lapping  others,  or  they  are  intersected  by  narrow  pink  or 
olive-coloured  fissures.  The  discharge  continues  ifi  ooze  from  under 
the  scab,  which  grows  constantly  thicker. 

The  incrustations  may  be  confined  to  a  small  space,  or  occur  on 
several  parts  of  the  face  at  the  same  time ;  or  they  may  extend  over 
nearly  the  whole  face,  covering  it  as  with  a  mask.  When  the  crusts 
are  detached,  the  surface  of  the  skin  beneath  them  is  found  to  be  red 
and  inflamed,  and  studded  with  nnmerous  minute  pores  from  which  the 
discharge  proceeds. 

The  crusts  usually  remain  attached  from  two  to  four  weeks,  when 
the  secretion  of  matter  diminishes,  and  the  crusts  separate,  and  fall  off 
gradually,  leaving  a  red,  shining,  and  very  tender  surface,  which,  upon 
the  slightest  irritation,  is  liable  again  to  form  pustules,  and  re-produce 
the  disease.  In  this  manner,  by  fresh  crops  of  pustules  occurring  after 
the  separation  of  the  scabs,  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  an  inde- 
finite period : — in  such  cases,  deep  chaps,  and  even  ulcerations  of  the 
skin  are  liable  to  ensue. 

In  prolonged  cases,  occurring  in  children  of  a  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment with  fair  hair,  pale,  delicate  skin,  and  languid  circulation,  some 
degree  of  intumescence  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  pr  cervical  glands, 
will  often  occur. 

The  matter  discharged  from  beneath  the  scabs  would  appear  to  pos- 
sess some  degree  of  acrimony,  for  the  part  of  the  child's  breast  which 
IB  brought  frequently  in  contact  with  the  diseased  chin,  when  this  is 
the  scat  of  the  eruption,  soon  becomes  red,  and  exhibits  an  eruption  of 
pustules,  which  terminate,  as  on  the  face,  in  a  superficial  ulceration. 
A  similar  efi*ect  is  produced,  occasionally,  on  the  arms  of  the  nurse 
who  attends  a  child  affected  with  crusta  lactea. 

Even  in  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease,  no  permanent  marks  are 
left  upon  the  skin. 

The  treatment  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
disease  is  first  seen  by  the  physician.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  eruption,  it  will  generally  yield,  very  readily,  to  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  in  conjunction  with  mild  aperients,  minute 
doses  of  calomel,  magnesia,  and  ipecacuanha,  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  exposure  to  a  fresh,  pure  atmosphere.  The  diet  of  children 
Affected  with  crusta  lactea  should  consist,  either  of  the  breast- milk  of 
a  healthy  nurse,  or,  after  weaning,  chiefly  of  the  farinacea,  with  or 
without  milk,  according  as  this  is  found  to  agree  or  not  with  the  sto- 
mach of  the  patient.  The  best  local  applications  are  emollient  washes, 
and  the  watery  solution  of  opium.  When,  however,  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  eruption,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  has  begun 
to  suffer,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  a  cautious 
course  of  alteratives,  to  administer  some  of  the  lighter  mineral  and 
vegetable  tonics — as  the  tartrate  of  iron,  the  cold  infusion  of  bark,  or 
the  infusion  of  gentian,  cascarilla,  or  calomba. 
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When  the  inflammation  has  entirely  subsided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eruption,  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  local  applications  to  be 
the  unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyria  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
portion  of  simple  cerate. 

4.— Impetigo. 

CBU8TED  TETTBB — HUMID  TSTTIA — SCALL. 

An  incrustation  of  an  umber,  sienna  brown,  or  olive  colour,  appear- 
ing either  in  defined  patches,  {figurata^)  or  scattered  over  the  surface, 
{gparaa.) 

This  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  pustules,  collected  to- 
gether in  clusters,  or  dispersed  irregularly  over  the  surface.  It  gene- 
rally occurs  upon  the  extremities ;  the  clusters  of  pustules  being  usually 
smaller  and  more  circular  on  the  upper,  and  larger,  oval,  and  more  ir- 
regular upon  the  lower. 

The  pustules  appear  either  upon  an  inflamed  surface,  of  from  two  to 
four  days'  duration,  or  in  clusters,  with  a  defined  inflamed  margin :  they 
are  accompanied  with  heat  and  smarting,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  pustules  are  slightly  elevated, 
and,  in  two  or  three  days  after  their  formation,  burst  and  discharge 
their  contents,  leaving  a  red  and  shining  surface;  the  matter  being 
evacuated  through  numerous  minute  orifices.  When  the  pustules  ap- 
pear in  clusters,  a  crust  is  soon  formed  by  the  inspissation  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  from  beneath  which  there  is  a  constant  oozing  of  a  thin  fluid,  while 
around  its  edges  fresh  pustules  often  appear. 

When,  from  neglect  or  mismanagement,  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
proceed,  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  limb,  which  becomes  encased 
in  an  almost  continuous  rugose  covering,  (/.  Scabida.)  The  crust  at 
the  same  time  assumes  a  grayish  brown  colour,  surrounded  by  a  lake- 
coloured  margin.  There  is  considerable  heat  and  itching  in  the  limb, 
and  its  motions  are  impeded  or  completely  obstructed.  After  a  time, 
the  incrustation  presents  deep  cracks  or  fissures,  through  which  the 
matter  exudes,  and  drying,  increases  the  thickness  of  the  scabrous 
coating  of  the  limb.  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  hands  or  feet, 
an  ulceration  of  a  purplish  hue  takes  place  around  the  roots  of  the 
nails,  which  often  drop  off*,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  of  an  irregu- 
lar form. 

The  erythematous  inflammation  surrounding  the  eruption  increasing 
in  intensity,  will  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight  vesications,  (/.  erysi- 
pelatoides;)  and  in  these  cases,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane 
becoming  involved  in  disease,  the  afiection  is  one  of  considerable  se- 
verity and  danger. 

The  crusts  may  separate  as  early  as  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  or  not 
until  the  termination  of  four  or  five.  The  healing  process  generally 
commences  at  the  centre  of  the  patches,  and  extends  towards  the  cir- 
cumference. On  the  dull  crimson  surface  left  by  the  separation  of 
the  crusts,  small,  elevated  spots  occasionally  occur,  apparently  vesi- 
cular, but  in  reality  formed  by  indurated  follicles. 

Impetigo  is  often  combined  with  other  forms  of  eru'Jjtive  disease: 
thus,  eczematous  vesicles  are  often  interspersed  {Eczema  impetiffinodes;) 
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these  are  attended  with  little  redness,  hut  hy  great  irritation,  heat, 
and  itching. 

The  incrustations  of  impetigo  differ  from  those  o{ porrigoy  by  being 
slower  of  inspissation,  more  circular,  thinner,  browner,  and  less  adhe- 
rent, and  by  their  occurring,  most  generally,  upon  the  extremities. 
The  matter  discharged  is  also  purulent  and  glutinous — that  of  impetigo 
more  thin  and  ichorous.  The  interspersion  of  vesicles  causes  some 
resemblance  between  impetigo  and  lymphatic  scabies ;  the  vesicles  of 
the  former  are,  however,  slower  in  their  progress,  attended  rather  with 
heat  and  smarting,  than  with  itching ;  while  the  cnticio  is  redder  and 
more  fissured,  and  the  ichorous  exudation  more  copious  than  in  scabies. 

In  mild  cases,  a  simple,  unirritating  diet,  a  mercurial  purgative,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  of  magnesia  and  pre- 
cipitated sulphur,  with  the  local  application  of  lotions  of  tepid  water, 
or  some  mild,  mucilaginous  fluid,  or  a  thin  bread-and-milk  poultice, 
with  the  occasional  use  of  a  watery  solution  of  opium,  comprises  the 
whole  treatment  that  is  necessary.  If  any  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  exists,  this  should  be  removed  by  an  appropriate  treatment. 

When  the  local  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eruption 
is  severe  and  extensive,  especially  in  plethoric  habits,  bleeding  by 
leeches,  or  from  the  arm,  will  be  demanded,  with  saline  purgatives, 
and  a  very  restricted  diet;  the  inflamed  part  being  covered  with  a  soft 
linen  rag,  wet  with  the  liq.  plumb,  acet.  dilut.  In  cases  attended  with 
considerable  irritation,  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may 
be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day;  or  a  pill  composed  of  from  one  to 
two  grains  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  with  the  third  of  a  grain  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  one  or  two  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given  at 
bed-time. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  one  of  the  best  local  appli- 
cations is  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  combined  with  alcoho^^  and  applied, 
by  keeping  the  parts  covered  with  portions  of  linen  constantly  wet 
with  the  mixture ;  care  being  taken  to  remove  entirely,  by  frequent 
ablutions  with  tepid  water,  the  morbid  secretions,  so  as  to  admit  the 
lotion  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  surface ;  nothing,  we  are 
assured  by  Plumbe,  is  more  efficacious  in  subduing  the  irritation  ac- 
companying the  eruption.  Perseveringly  employed,  it  will  sometimes 
rapidly  remove  every  vestige  of  the  disease. 

*  R. — Acid,  hydrooyanio.  ^iij. 
Aq.  destil.  ^vgss. 
Alcohol.  ^8s. — M. 

In  the  more  obstinate  cases,  the  internal  exhibition  of  sulphur,  or  of 
the  sulphuret  of  potassa,  from  five  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in 
milk, — the  decoction  of  dulcamara, — Plummer's  pill,  or  the  hydrargy- 
rum cum  creta — with  the  external  use  of  the  sulphur  baths,  or  sulphur 
Vapour  baths,  should  be  resorted  to. 

I  When,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  a  degree  of  debi- 
lity ensues,  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  the  infusion  of  gentian, 
cascarilla,  or  calomba,  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  resorted  to* 
A  pure,  fresh  air,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  of  person,  are  important 
auxiliaries  in  all  cases. 
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ERUPTIONS  CHIBFLY  CONNECTED  WITH  aASTRO-ENTBRIO  DISEASE. 

6.— Erythema. 

A  slight  continnons  redness  of  the  skin,  varying  in  extent  and  shape, 
and  continuing  from  two  or  three,  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Erythema  may  occur  in  patches,  successively  on  the  arms,  neck, 
breast  and  face,  {E.fugax,)  This  variety  is  usually  observed  in  the 
progress  of  some  febrile  disease,  or  at  the  period  of  dentition;  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  slight  irritations  of  the  digestive  organs.  In 
other  cases,  the  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  bright  red,  irregular 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  neck,  breast,  back  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  back  of  the  hand.  The  patches  are  at  first  somewhat  papulated, 
{JE. papulatum.)  The  slight  swelling  decreases  within  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours,  but  the  redness  continues  somewhat  longer,  and 
assumes,  gradually,  a  bluish  tint.  The  general  disorder  is  usually 
trifling,  though  it  is  sometimes  attended  by  symptoms  of  depression, 
and  a  quick,  irritated  pulse.  The  eruption  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  a  rose-coloured  tuberculated  swelling  {JS.  tuberculatum;)  or 
of  a  raised,  indurated  efflorescence:  this  variety  generally  continues 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  is  attended  by  considerable  heat  of  the  skin, 
and  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 

Erythema  frequently  occurs  in  large  oval  patches,  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  in  females  towards  the  coming 
on  of  the  menses,  and  in  boys  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  The 
patches  vary  in  number  in  diflferent  cases,  and  rise  gradually  above 
the  level  of  the  skin,  (E.  nodosum,)  and  are  more  or  less  painful  when 
touched.  They  soften  and  subside  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days; 
the  redness  slowly  disappears,  assuming  in  its  decline  a  whitish  tint 
The  tumours  never  suppurate. 

The  eruption  sometimes  commences  on  the  face,  by  a  small,  circular, 
red  spot,  slightly  papulous,  which  gradually  extends  in  circumference, 
and  may,  in  this  way,  spread  over  the  whole  face,  {E.  centrifugum.) 
The  patches  are  usually  about  an  inch  in  diameter: — there  is  con- 
siderable redness  as  well  as  heat,  principally  at  their  margins,  which 
are  elevated,  whilst  the  centre  is  depressed,  and  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  skin.  They  are  attended  with  neither  pain  nor  itching,  and 
generally  leave  a  slight  depression  of  the  part  affected.  The  disease 
is  usually  of  some  continuance. 

Erythema  may  be  produced,  in  children  of  a  robust  and  plethoric 
habit,  by  external  irritation;  it  is  more  generally,  however,  dependent 
upon  some  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Certain  articles  of  diet, 
of  an  indigestible  or  unwholesome  quality,  will,  in  some  constitutions, 
cause  its  sudden  appearance;  it  occasionally  occurs,  also,  upon  the 
use  of  some  medicinal  substances; — as  rhubarb,  balsam  of  copaiba, 
opium,  &c.  The  eruption  in  these  cases  is  generally  of  short  duration. 
When  it  results  from  gastro-intestinal  disease,  it  is  commonly  more 
severe  and  of  longer  duration.  In  languid  and  unhealthy  constita- 
tions,  the  eruption  sometimes  assumes  a  deep  crimson,  or  a  dull,  dark 
purple  hue,  and  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  character. 

In  the  slighter  cases  of  the  disease,  little  else  is  required,  in  the  way 
of  treatment,  excepting  a  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  a  proper 
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regnlation  of  diet,  mild  aperients,  and  the  tepid  or  warm  bath.  When 
the  eruption  is  attended  with  considerable  irritation,  beat,  and  itching, 
dusting  the  part  with  dry  powdered  starch,  or  bathing  it  frequently 
with  tepid  water,  or  any  simple  mucilaginous  wash,  will,  usually,  af- 
ford prompt  relief.  When  it  has  arisen  from  an  over-loaded  state  of 
the  stomach,  or  improper  food,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  should  be 
administered.  If  it  occur  during  teething,  the  state  of  the  gums 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  if  swollen  or  inflamed,  freely  lanced. 
Whatever  irritation  may  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  com- 
bated by  an  appropriate  course  of  treatment. 

Severe  cases  occurring  in  robust,  plethoric  habits,  and  accompanied 
by  considerable  local  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  with  symptoms  of 
febrile  excitement,  will  demand  the  application  of  leeches,  or  even 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  with  saline  purgatives,  a  restricted  diet,  and 
cooling  lotions  to  the  part  affected ;  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  being 
kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement.  In  languid  habits,  a  course  of 
mild  alteratives,  and  light  vegetable  tonics,  should  be  prescribed, 
with  pure,  fresh  air,  a  nourishing  diet,  of  plain  digestible  food,  and 
the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  followed  by  friction  of  the  surface. 
At  the  close  of  all  severe  cases,  light  tonics  will  be  proper. 

6.— Eczema. 

PlIOKLT    HSAT. 

An  eruption  of  small,  pearl-coloured,  or  brownish-coloured  pink 
vesicles,  with  a  very  light  rose-coloured  base,  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
heat  or  tingling. 

The  delicate  and  irritable  skins  of  children  render  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  production  of  this  form  of  vesicular  eruption  on  parts 
exposed,  for  a  very  short  period,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  {JE.  aolare.) 
The  application  of  heat  from  any  other  source  will  also  produce  the 
disease;  and  it  frequently  arises  from  irritations  seated  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  When  the  vesicles  of  eczema  occur  between  the  fingers, 
especially  if  aggravated  by  scratching,  they  may  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  scabies;  but,  the  suddenness  of  the  eruption,  the  more  pointed 
vesicle,  and  the  sensation  of  smarting,  rather  than  of  itching,  readily 
distinguish  them  from  the  latter. 

When  the  eruption  is  more  generally  and  extensively  diffused,  the 
vesicle?,  occurring  in  closer  proximity  to  each  other,  with  their  inter- 
stices oi^a  bright  red  colour,  it  constitutes  the  eczema  rubrum. 

Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  days,  and  sometimes  earlier,  the  red- 
ness diminishes,  the  serosity  is  absorbed,  the  vesicles  shrivel  up,  and 
a  slight  desquamation  takes  place,  leaving?,  however,  the  skin  redder 
than  natural,  and  presenting,  when  carefully  examined,  a  number  of 
minute,  round  spots,  surrounded  by  a  thin,  white,  ragged  rim  of  cuticle, 
which  indicates  the  extent  of  desquamation  of  each  vesicle. 

The  milder  cases  may  quickly  subside,  without  the  occurrence  of 
desquamation,  the  lymph  of  the  vesicles  becoming  opaque,  and  being 
then  absorbed.  In  other  cases,  new  vesicles  arise,  of  larger  dimen- 
sions; upon  the  rupture  of  which,  a  brownish  scab  forms,  leaving  the 
skin  in  a  rugose  state.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases,  there  occur 
febrile  symptoms  and  a  general  derangement  of  health  from  the  ex- 
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tent  and  persistence  of  the  irritation,  (£.  impefiginodes,)  By  long 
and  repeated  application  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  eruption  may  be- 
come more  permanent,  and  less  inclined  to  yield  to  simple  remedies, 
{Chronic  eczema,)  The  chronic  form  is,  however,  of  unfreqnent  oc- 
currence in  children. 

Vesicles  resembling  those  of  eczema  are  often  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication to  the  skin  of  plasters,  ointments,  and  poultices*. 

In  the  slighter  cases,  the  treatment  will  consist  in  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause,  the  exhibition  of  mild  aperients,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  with  slightly  acidulated 
barley  or  toast  water  for  drink.  As  local  applications,  tepid  water, 
mucilaginous  washes,  or  simple  bread  poultices  are  the  best.  Where 
there  exists  gastro-intestinal  disease,  this  will  demand  its  appropriate 
remedies. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  the  more  severe  forms,  occurring  in  robust 
and  plethoric  habits,  leeches,  as  well  as  bleeding  from  the  arm,  with 
saline  cathartics,  diaphoretics,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  gene- 
rally, will  be  often  required.  In  protracted  cases,  the  alkaline  bath 
may  be  tried;  or,  as  a  local  application,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
alcohol,  as  directed  in  impetigo,  with  the  cautious  internal  use  of 
dulcamara.  When  great  irritation,  and  loss  of  sleep  occur,  the  tinc- 
ture of  hyoscyamus  may  be  given  during  the  day,  or  an  opiate  at 
bed-time.  In  the  impetiginous  form,  when  the  eruption  has  become 
chronic,  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or  of  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  diluted  alcohol,  will  be  found  useful. 

In  all  cases,  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  pure  atmosphere; 
his  linen  should  be  repeatedly  changed,  and  friction  of  the  surface 
carefully  avoided. 

When,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption,  the  patient  remains  in  a 
languid,  debilitated  state,  light  tonics  should  be  administered,  with  a 
plain,  wholesome,  nutritious  diet.  Change  of  air,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  be  advisable. 

7.— Urticaria— Nettle  Bash. 

An  eruption  of  red,  inflamed  patches,  irregularly  distributed  upon 
different,  and  often  distant  parts  of  the  body; — sometimes  small  in 
extent  and  number,  and  at  others,  occupying  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  skin. 

At  the  centre  of  each  patch  is  situated  a  white  irregularly  formed 
spot,  sometimes  long  and  narrow,  at  othei'S,  broad  or  round,  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  surrounding  cuticle,  and  generally  attended 
with  a  severe  sense  of  itching,  smarting,  and  tingling.  The  margin 
of  the  colourless  tumour  is  very  irregular,  and  when  the  finger  is 
passed  lightly  over  it,  it  presents  to  the  touch  considerable  inequality 
of  surface. 

The  tumours,  in  the  smaller  patches  of  inflammation,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  form  of  small,  distinct,  circular  tubercles,  about  the 
size  of  a  spangle;  but  when  several  occur  upon  the  same  spot,  they 
generally  coalesce,  and  form  a  lengthened  streak  or  wheal.  The 
larger  spots  or  wheals  are  mostly  formed  by  the  clustering  together 
of  a  number  of  the  circular  white  tubercles;  and  in  proportion  to 
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their  size,  tbey  are  snrrounded  by  a  more  or  less  vivid  inflamraatory 
redness;  and  a  corresponding  defi^ree  of  heat,  itching,  and  smarting 
attends  them.  When  punctured  with  a  finely-pointed  instrument, 
there  escapes  from  the  white  tubercles  a  thin,  transparent  fluid,  and 
the  swelling  immediately  disappears. 

The  eruption,  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  disease,  seldom  continues 
long,  and  is  frequently  so  evanescent,  as  to  disappear,  after  a  few 
moments'  continuance,  from  one  part  of  the  body,  leaving  no  vestige 
of  its  existence;  while,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  a  distant  part 
will  be  found  occupied  by  it  to  a  considerable  extent.    (U.  evantda.) 

In  very  severe  cases,  suddenly  produced  by  eating  certain  kinds 
of  food,  the  tumefaction  about  the  neck  and  face  is  often  very  con- 
siderable; not  unfrequently  closing  up  the  eyes,  and  obliterating 
every  vestige  of  the  natural  features.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  irri- 
tation and  tumefaction  will  generally  begin  to  subside  at  the  end  of 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  symptoms  of  the  febrile  form  of  urticaria  (U.febrilia)  are  much 
more  violent,  and  its  duration  longer.  In  this  lorm,  the  eruption  is 
preceded  by  pain  and  sickness  of  stomach,  headache,  great  languor  or 
feintness — a  sense  of  drowsiness  and  anxiety;  there  is  increased  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  a  white  coating  upon  the  tongue.  In  two  days, 
or  later,  a  coldness  and  shivering  are  experienced,  and  patches  of  a 
vivid  red,  or  even  crimson  hue,  appear  upon  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, attended  with  a  most  troublesome  itching  or  tingling,  greatly 
increased  when  the  patient  is  in  bed  or  heated  from  any  cause.  Oa 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  pain  and  sickness  of  the  stomach 
are  in  general  relieved. 

The  patches  often  coalesce,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  redness, 

Particularly  on  the  shoulders,  loins,  nates,  thighs,  and  about  the  knees, 
'hey  are  often  elevated  above  the  surrounding  cuticle,  and  form  denso 
tumours,  with  a  hard  distinct  border — the  interstices  being  of  a  dull 
white  colour.  {U.  tuberosa.)  The  patches  appear  and  disappear  irre- 
gularly, first  on  one  part,  then  on  another;  they  may  be  excited,  on 
any  part  of  the  skin,  by  strong  friction,  or  scratching.  When  the 
patches  are  numerous,  the  face,  or  the  limb  occupied  by  them,  appears 
tense,  and  considerably  swollen.  Towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
the  eyelids  are  often  red  and  tumefied,  and  swelling  and  inflammation 
occur  on  the  sides  of  the  feet. 

During  the  day,  the  redness  of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  wheals, 
in  general,  subside ;  but  both  increase,  with  a  slight  febrile  exacerba- 
tion, in  the  evening. 

As  the  eruption  declines,  the  tongue  becomes  clean,  the  pulse  natu- 
ral, and  the  digeased  state  of  the  functions  generally  ceases:  the  efflo- 
rescence assura.es  a  light  purple  or  pink  appearance,  and  then  gradu- 
ally disappears,  being  followed  by  a  slight  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  febrile  nettle  rash  is  from  seven  to  eight 
days. 

The  exciting  causes  of  urticaria  are  various : — emotions  of  the  mind ; 
exposure  to  excessive  heat,  or  over-exertion;  in  certain  constitutions, 
particular  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  as  almonds,  kernels  of  nuts,  mush- 
rooms, cheese,  cucumbers,  pie-crust,  honey,  difiFerent  kinds  of  fruit, 
86 
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or  food  rendered  unwholesome  from  being  out  of  season,  or  from  having 
undergone  certain  changes,  as  mussels,  clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  certain  kinds  of  fish.  In  individuals  whose  skins  are  peculiarly 
irritable,  slight  external  irritations  will  give  rise  to  it:  in  such,  par- 
ticularly when  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  simple  excess  in  any  kind  of 
food  will  act  as  its  exciting  cause. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  in 
some  degree,  also,  upon  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause.  The 
milder  cases  require  little  else  than  rest,  a  cooling  regimen,  diluent 
drinks,  gentle  aperients,  and  tepid  baths.  Where  the  eruption  has 
been  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  food,  a  brisk  eme- 
tic, (the  sulphate  of  copper,)  followed  by  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine, 
(calomel  and  jalap,)  should  be  administered ;  and  if  accompanied  with 
severe  nervous  symptoms,  the  sulphuric  ether,  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
twenty  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  every  half 
hour,  will  generally  be  found  very  efficacious.  When  it  becomes 
chronic,  or  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  same  individual,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  articles  of  food  that  are  eaten,  omitting  first 
one,  and  then  another,  until  the  one  by  which  the  eruption  is  pro- 
duced is  ascertained.  In  chronic  cases,  the  alkaline  baths  will  often 
be  found  useful ;  or,  occasional  laxatives,  the  mineral  acids,  and  va- 
pour baths. 

In  the  febrile  form,  particularly  when  occurring  in  robust,  plethoric 
habits,  leeches,  or  the  lancet,  will  often  be  required,  with  saline  pur- 
gatives, and  nitre,  a  restricted  diet,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
generally. 

When  from  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  sickness  and 
pain  of  the  stomach,  or  faintness,  or  symptoms  of  some  local  aflTection, 
with  an  increase  of  the  general  febrile  symptoms,  and  delirium  or 
coma  ensue — in  the  first  instance,  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  small  doses  of  ether  or  ammonia,  will  be  required,  and 
in  the  latter,  bleeding,  blisters,  and  pediluvia. 

When  urticaria  occurs  in  debilitated  constitutions,  or  when  it  as- 
sumes an  intermittent  type,  the  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia  must  be  pre- 
scribed; and  should  this  fail,  much  benefit  will,  in  many  cases,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  given  in 
small  doses  gradually  increased. 

8.— Erysipelas. 

The  proper  infantile  eri/sipelas  of  medical  writers  is  happily  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country.  It  may  occur  within  a  few  days 
after  birth,  and  usually,  according  to  M.  Hervieux  (L'Unton  31ed., 
1855)  within  the  first  six  weeks.  In  many  instances,  it  is  of  intra- 
uterine origin.  Although  it  seldom  makes  its  appearance  after  the 
sixth  week,  still  a  few  cases  have  been  observed  as  late  as  the  sixth 
or  even  twelfth  month. 

The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  often  extremely  insidious.  The  in- 
fant appears  somewhat  morose;  his  sleep  is  diminished  and  slightly 
disturbed,  and  he  is  less  inclined  to  suck  than  before:  with  these 
trifling  symptoms,  there  is  associated  a  small  patch  of  redness,  usually 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the  nates,  pubes, 
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groins,  and  timbilicns,  which  is  painful  upon  pressure,  and  changes 
subsequently  to  a  purplish  or  livid  hue.  In  new-bom  infants,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Meckel  and  Osiander,  its  origin  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  is  umbilical  phlebitis. 

The  disease,  it  is  certain,  may  commence  on  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
face. According  to  M.  Hervieux  the  order  of  frequency  of  its  oc- 
currence is  upon  the  face,  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  lower  limbs, 
upper  limbs,  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  scalp,  and  neck.  As  already  re-  * 
marked,  we  have  seen  it  most  frequently  begin  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  on  the  inferior  extremities. 

The  erysipelatous  inflammation  spreads  gradually  and  irregularly 
over  the  abdomen,  along  the  back,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs: 
the  parts  occupied  by  it  being  swollen,  hard,  and  extremely  tender 
to  the  touch,  as  indicated  by  the  movements  and  cries  of  the  child. 
Generally,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  there  arise  upon  the  af- 
fected surface  a  few  scattered  vesicles,  with  inflamed  livid  bases, 
which  terminate  rapidly  in  gangrenous  ulcerations.  The  vesicles  ap- 
pear, in  some  cases,  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  the  inflammation, 
and  in  others,  not  until  this  has  continued  several  days:  occasionally, 
vesication  does  not  take  place,  and  the  disease  is  then  of  little  danger 
or  duration,  the  inflammation  subsiding  in  two  or  three  days.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  very  intense,  it 
spreads  rapidly  in  one  direction,  while  it  ceases  in  the  parts  originally 
aJOTected;  orsuddenly  disappearing  at  the  part  first  attacked,  it spce<li1y 
reappears  on  some  other,  and,  perhaps,  remote  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  in  this  manner,  may  successively  invade  every  part  of  the  skin. 

In  many  cases,  the  skin  surrounding  the  inflammation,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  an  inch  from  its  margin,  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and 
cannot  be  pinched  up  or  moved  over  the  subjacent  parts,  as  in  a  state 
of  health.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  results  from  the  infiltration 
with  serum  of  the  cellular  membrane  surrounding  the  inflammation. 

When  vesications  appear  early,  the  gangrene  generally  spreads 
rapidly,  and  the  case  soon  acquires  a  very  dangerous  and  hopeless 
character.  This  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  inflammation 
occurs  upon  the  abdomen;  on  the  extremities  and  nates  it  is  more 
liable  to  terminate  in  deep-seated  suppuration,  with  destruction  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  structure.  When  suppuration  occurs,  the 
pus  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  of  a  very  thin  sanious  character; 
it  penetrates  through  the  cellular  membrane,  beneath  the  skin,  and 
between  the  muscles.  Small  portions  of  the  skin  finally  slough  off, 
and  give  exit  to  the  confined  matter,  mixed  with  flocculi  and  larjrc 
shreds  of  sphacelated  cellular  membrane.  The  genital  organs,  in  some 
cases,  sphacelate  when  the  disease  extends  to  them,  and  in  many  ac- 
quire an  emphysematous  appearance. 

In  some  rare  instances  the  disease  has  been  known  to  continue  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  with  but  little  vesication,  and  no  difi'used 
suppuration. 

In  the  more  violent  form  of  the'  disease,  the  cessation  of  the  gan- 
grene is  marked,  in  the  early  stages,  by  a  white  line  of  demarkation ; 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  more  protracted  cases,  by  a  secretion 
of  healthy  pus  taking  the  place  of  the  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge. 
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In  many  cases  the  erysipelas  would  appear  to  be  at  first  a  perfectly 
local  affection.  Several  days  elapsing  before  any  remarkable  degree 
of  general  restlessness,  crossness,  and  fever  presents  itself. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  there  is  often  considerable  feb- 
rile reaction,  which,  upon  the  occurrence  of  vesication,  assumes  a  low 
typhoid  character:  upon  the  approach  of  suppuration,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  depression  of  the  vital  energies — though  in  many  cases, 
the  tendency  to  sinking  is  evident  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack. 

Frequently  the  colour  and  expression  of  the  countenance  remain 
for  some  days  without  exhibiting  any  striking  change ;  when  suddenly 
an  ashy,  cadaverous  paleness  is  observed ;  the  child  cries  incessantly ; 
there  is  constant  jactitation  and  complete  loss  of  sleep,  with  a  fre- 
quent pulse  and  increased  heat  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms  are  suc- 
ceeded, more  or  less  rapidly,  by  stupor  and  death. 

Few  cases  occur  in  which  the  indications  of  gastro-intestiual  disease 
are  wholly  absent.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium — griping  colicky  pains — constipation,  or  frequent 
discharges  from  the  bowels  of  a  thin,  grass-green  fluid,  preceded  and 
accompanied  with  griping.  Convulsions  are  not  unfrequent.  Those 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  are  not  occupied  by  the 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  often  present  a  slightly  jaundiced  appear- 
ance, and  the  urine  usually  contains  bile. 

The  disease  varies  in  its  duration;  thus  it  may  run  its  course  in  a 
few  days  or  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week. 

A  very  common  form  of  erysipelas  in  infants,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, is  that  described  by  Dr.  Friobe  in  the  Journal  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  under  the  name  of  Omphalitis  exsudativa.  It  com- 
mences about  the  umbilicus,  within  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  ulceration  of  the  navel,  and  infiltration 
of  lymph  or  pus  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  deposits  of 
a  similar  nature  in  the  partially  obliterated  umbilical  vessels.  It  is 
attended  by  great  and  rapidly  increasing  exhaustion,  and  occasionally 
convulsive  symptoms  of  more  or  less  severity.  It  usually  proves 
fatal;  often  within  t!he  course  of  forty-eic^ht  hours,  and  without  bavin 
extended  more  than  three  fingers'  breadth  around  the  navel. 

Dr.  Friebe  is  inclined  to  view  the  disease  as  a  variety  of  partial 
induration  of  the  cellular  substance,  in  consequence  of  the  cachectic 
condition  of  the  infants  in  whom  he  has  seen  it  occur,  and  the  ervsi- 
pelatous  character  of  the  inflammation;  while  the  circumstance  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  being  in  part  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  leads  him  to  believe  that 
it  cannot  arise  from  umbilical  phlebitis.  He  appears  to  have  seen 
but  three  cases.  We  have  met  with  it  among  the  infants  of  the  poor 
much  more  frequently,  and  our  observations  have  convinced  us  that, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  at  least,  it  is  dependent  upon  phlebitis  of  the 
umbilical  veins ;  the  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  latter  were  un- 
questionably present  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  we  have  made 
an  examination.  M.  Trousseau  remarks  that  the  umbilical  vein  is 
often  found  inflamed  and  filled  with  pus,  as  far  as  the  transverse 
furrow  of  the  liver,  while  inflammatory  exudations  are  found  on  the 
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peritoneal  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  M.  Trousseau  has  ob- 
serred  that,  in  infauts  predisposed  to  erysipelas,  the  umbilical  cica- 
trix does  not  form  readily,  and  the  ulceration  which  results  is  some- 
times the  occasional — the  local — cause  of  the  cutaneous  disease. 

In  older  and  more  robust  children,  erysipelas  presents  itself  under 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  adult.  A  bright  scarlet,  shining  efflorescence 
appears  upon  some  portion  of  the  skin,  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by 
heat,  and  a  sense  of  tingling,  and  some  degree  of  febrile  reaction. 
The  disease  occasionally  declines  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  skin 
assuming  a  yellowish  hue,  and  desquamating.  In  other  instances,  the 
disease  runs  a  more  protracted  course ;  vesications,  more  or  less  ex* 
tensive,  form  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  which  sometimes  become 
filled  with  a  purulent  fluid.  More  commonly  the  vesications  rupture  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  give  discharge  to  a  thin,  glutinous 
fluid.  In  other  eases,  the  inflammation  extends  more  deeply,  and  is 
attended  with  symptoms  of  greater  severity.  Rigours  and  severe  feb- 
rile reaction  precede  the  local  disease,  which  is  attended  with  consi- 
derable swelling  of  an  oedematous  character :  suppuration  early  occurs, 
and  a  thin,  purulent  sanies  is  formed,  which  travels  along  the  cellular 
structure,  beneath  the  skin,  and  among  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
mixed  often  with  clots  of  thin,  grumous  blood.  The  disease,  unless 
energetically  treated  in  its  early  stages,  is  now  very  liable  to  assume 
a  gangrenous  character,  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  vital 
energies,  and  most  commonly  terminating  in  death.  In  the  acute 
stage,  inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  is  occasionally  observed, 
and  often  purulent  depositions  take  place  in  the  serous  cavities,  and  in 
the  lungs. 

In  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  of  infants  who  have  died 
from  erysipelas,  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vessels  has  been  occasionally 
met  with;  we  have  observed  it  in  a  number  of  cases.  Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum,  with  puruloid  or  serous  eff^usion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  is  more  commonly  met  with.  Pleuritic  inflammation, 
with  effusion,  is  more  rare — pneumonia,  vesicular,  lobar,  and  lobular, 
is  very  frequent;  enteritis  is  one  of  the  most  common  morbid  ap- 
pearances, although  occasionally  gastro-enteritis  occurs. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
infantile  erysipelas.  So  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  the  dis- 
ease would  appear  to  originate,  almost  exclusively,  in  infants  exposed 
to  a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere,  or  in  respect  to  whom  proper 
attention  is  not  paid  to  maintain  a  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  their 
persons,  bedding,  and  clothing — who  are  allowed  to  lie  for  hours 
with  diapers  imbued  with  excrement  and  urine,  or,  if  their  diapers 
are  removed  more  frequently,  having  them  hastily  exchanged,  with- 
out the  surface  being  properly  washed  and  dried,  for  others  that  have 
been  worn  already,  and  merely  dried.  Bad  nutriment,  no  doubt, 
contributes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  production  of  the  disease. 

Erysipelas  of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  puerperal  fever — children  of  mothers  who  become  affected 
with  the  fever,  are  often  born  with  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  others 
are  attacked  almost  immediately  after  birth.    Whether,  in  these  cases, 
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the  disease  is  to  be  referred  to  a  morbid  matter  applied  to  the  skin 
in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same  epidemic  or  endemic  influence  which 
gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the  parent,  it  is  diflScult  to  say.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  erysipelas  is  principally  observed  when 
puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  wards  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  of 
Paris.  The  infants  appear  to  him  to  inherit  from  their  mother  a 
purulent  diathesis,  and  seem  to  be  still,  within  certain  limits,  subject 
to  the  same  maladies  as  the  mother. 

The  disease  is  one  always  of  a  very  serious  character.  The  larger 
number  of  young  infants  who  are  attacked  by  it  die.  Those  of  a 
more  advanced  age  have  a  greater  chance  of  recovery.  The  fatality 
of  infantile  erysipelas  is  influenced,  to  a  great  extent,  according  as 
we  have  it  in  our  power  or  not  to  place  the  patients  immediately 
under  appropriate  hygienic  condition. 

In  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  as  it  occurs  during  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  the  nature  of  our  remedies  must  be  governed  by 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  each 
case.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  every  remedy  of  a  debilitating 
character  is  strongly  counter-indicated,  and  the  early  symptoms  of 
prostration  which  present  themselves,  force  us  at  once  to  resort  to 
such  measures  only  as  are  calculated  to  support  the  patient's  strength. 

In  every  instance,  it  will  be  proper  to  pay  attention,  from  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  A  grain  or  two 
of  calomel,  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or 
laxative  enemata,  will  be  sufficient  to  procure  a  free  evacuation  of 
the  intestines,  without  much  irritation,  and  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
re«^ular  state  subsequently,  by  the  exhibition,  every  three  hours,  of 
divided  doses  of  calomel,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of 
hyoscyamus' — the  addition  of  the  latter  is  calculated  to  prevent  or 
allay  irritation,  without  interfering  with  the  aperient  action  of  the 
other  articles.  When  the  skin  is  warm  and  dry,  the  liquor  ammoniae 
acetatis  alone,  or  combined  with  antimonial  wine,  will  often  be  found 
beneficial.^  Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  or  tepid  bath  will  prove  highly  advantageous. 

*  R. — Calomel,  gr.  iij. — iv.  »  R. — Liquor,  acetat.  ammon.  gij. 

Ipecac.  puW.  gr.  iij.  Vin.  aniimonii,  irjjxxxv. — xlv. 

Carb.  sodaj,  gr.  xij.  Aq.  cort.  aurant.  gj. 

Ext.  Hyoscjami,  gr.  iv. — vj. — M.  Sacchar.  puris,  3ij. — M. 

f.  ch.  No.  xij.  Ten  to  thirty  drops,  every  two  or  three 
One  for  a  dose.  hours,  may  be  given. 

If,  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  there  should  occur  symptoms  of  cerebral 
irritation,  as  intolerance  of  lij^ht,  screaming,  or  convulsions,  a  leech 
or  two  should  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  cold  applications  to  the 
scalp — the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  castor  oil,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  turpentine,  and  warm  pediluvia  should  be  resorted  to. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  cases  frequently  occur  in  young 
children,  which  in  their  early  stage  are  accompanied  by  symptoms 
that  indicate  the  employment  of  local  depletion,  and  that  in  these,  a 
few  leeches  applied  upon  the  sound  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inflamed  parts,  will  prove  positively  beneficial;  we  have  repeatedly 
met  with  such  cases,  and  proved  the  good  effects  of  the  practice. 
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Much  jadgment*  however^  is  required  to  discriminate  the  kind  of 
cases  which  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  local  depletion,  and  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  it  may  be  prudently  carried: — as  a  general 
rule,  a  very  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  sufficient 

When  a  tendency  to  gangrene  is  obvious,  and  the  disease  assumes 
a  low  typhoid  character,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort,  at  once,  to  the 
use  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
child  should  be  nourished  at  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse,  or,  if 
weaned,  its  diet  should  consist  of  animal  jellies  dissolved  in  water, 
beef  tea,  chicken  water,  or  sago.  Where  the  symptoms  of  prostra- 
tion are  more  considerable,  we  may  combine  the  use  of  the  ammonia 
with  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

B-. — Sulph.  quinise,  gr.  ij. — iij. 

Extract,  hjosoyami,  gr.  ij. — iy. 
Magnesise  calcinat  gr.  xxxTJ. — M.  f.  oh.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  given  for  a  dose  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Hamilton  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  recommends  the  tincture  of  the  mu- 
riate of  iron  in  infantile  erysipelas — two  drops  to  be  given  in  a  tea 
spoonful  of  sweetened  water,  every  two  hours.  We  have  employed 
the  tincture  of  the  ammoniated  tartrate  of  iron,  in  small  doses  every 
hour,  so  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  or  even  more  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours,  and  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  appeared  to  us 
decidedly  beneficial. 

Should  diarrhoea  ensue  after  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  should 
be  immediately  checked  by  the  cretaceous  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  tincture  of  kino  and  laudanum;  or,  if  this  should  not  succeed,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  ipecacuanha  and  opium  may  be  substituted. 

Be. — Acetat.  plumbi,  gr.  xij. 
Ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  iv. 
Opii  pulv.  gr.  j. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xiv. 
One  to  be  given  for  a  dose  three  times  a  day. 

When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  of  a  vitiated  character, 
or  attended  with  griping  or  colicky  pains,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine, 
three  times  a  day,  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  remedy.  The  tur- 
pentine may  be  combined  with  the  tincture  of  kino  and  laudanum. 

Se. — Aq.  oinnamom.  ,^iij. 
Tinct.  kino,  s;ij. 
Spir.  terebenth.  3J. 
Magnesias  calo.  gr.  viij. — M. 
A  teaspoonful  may  be  given  at  a  time,  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener. 

Various  local  applications  have  been  recommended  by  different 
practitioners,  as  highly  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  erysi- 
pelas, while  by  many  these  are  denounced  as  invariably  injurious. 
Washing  the  parts  frequently  with  tepid  water,  or  some  mucilaginous 
fluid,  will,  in  many  cases,  be  productive  of  very  great  relief  to  the 
patient,  and  we  think  that  we  have  seen  an  abatement  of  the  disease 
take  place  under  its  use;  in  the  intervals,  the  parts  may  be  dusted 
with  powdered  starch,  or  covered  with  carded  cotton. 

When  the  disease  is  attended  with  considerable  distention  of  the 
skin,  a  lotion  composed  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  (half  a  drachm  of  each  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water,) 
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has  been  highly  recommended.  Other  washes  have^een  proposed  as 
occasionally  very  beneficial,  but  of  the  efiects  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
perience— as  the  camphorated  tincture,  applied  by  covering  the  dis- 
eased parts  with  rags  wet  with  it;  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
three  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  applied  in  the  same  manner;  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  similarly 
applied.  Applying,  once  or  twice,  a  very  strong  solutioB  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  by  means  of  a  pencil,  upon  the  sound  skin,  for  about 
an  inch  around  the  margin  of  the  diseased  parts,  has  been  said  to  ef- 
fectually arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  chloride  of  lime,  in 
solution,  half  a  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  applied  by  folds  of 
linen  saturated  with  it,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  washes,  in  cases 
which  early  show  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  half  an  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  has  also  been  employed 
with  advantage  by  Velpeau.  This  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  in  two  days. 

We  have  used  a  wash  of  acetate  of  lead,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  in  many  cases,  with  the  very  best  effects,  but  our  favourite  ap- 
plication, in  the  ordinary  cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in  children, 
13  fresh  lard,  with  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  To  those  cases  which  exhibit,  from  the  first, 
a  decided  tendency  to  gangrene,  this  application  is  not  adapted.  The 
local  remedies  just  recited  are  to  be  employed  in  the  early  stage,  pre- 
vious to  the  rupture  of  the  vesications,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration or  gangrene. 

Among  the  local  remedies  which  appear  to  be  the  most  generally 
applicable  to  erysipelas  occurring  in  children,  is  a  blister,  sufficiently 
large  to  extend  over  the  diseased  surface,  and  for  a  short  distance 
beyond  it;  after  vesication  has  been  produced,  the  serum  should  be 
evacuated,  and  the  vesicated  surface  dressed  with  fresh  lard.  When 
the  erysipelas  occurs  upon  the  extremities,  a  blister  applied  around 
the  limb  beyond  the  affected  surface,  will  frequently  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  in  that  direction.  In  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
resorted  to  blistering,  we  have  usually  applied  strips  of  leather,  spread 
with  blistering  ointment,  along  the  edges  of  the  inflamed  part,  partly 
on  the  latter,  and  partly  upon  the  sound  skin,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
hours,  have  removed  them,  and  immediately  covered  the  parts  with 
a  soft  emollient  poultice,  with  the  addition  of  lard.  The  most  im- 
portant result  which  we  have  derived  from  the  use  of  blisters,  is  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  mercurial  ointment  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as  in  that  of  adults,  by 
Dewees  and  Metmehyr.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  applied  is  to  cover 
the  diseased  surface  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  with  the  ointment 
spread  upon  it:  we  have  never  employed  it;  preferring  to  keep  the  in- 
flamed skin  constantly  covered  with  a  coating  of  perfectly  fresh  lard. 

In  many  cases,  attended  with  an  intolerable  sensation  of  burning, 
we  have  seen  some  good  result  from  the  use,  as  a  lotion,  of  a  watery 
solution  of  opium. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  attended  with  conside- 
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rable  restlessness,  and  when  the  patient  is  prevented  from  sleeping 
at  night,  a  few  grains  of  the  Dover's  powder,  or  a  dose  of  the  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should 
be  given  at  bed-time. 

When  erysipelas  terminates  in  gangrene,  washes  of  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  of  a  few  drops  of  creasote,  diffused  in 
water,  or  of  a  strong  decoction  of  galls  or  black  oak  bark,  should  be 
immediately  employed;  or  the  sphacelated  surface  may  be  covered 
with  either  the  charcoal  or  yeast  poultice.  Pencilling  the  edges  of  the 
gapgrenous  ulceration  which  often  ensues,  with  the  creasote  wash,  or 
the  balsam  of  tolu,  will  occasionally  arrest  its  progress.  We  have 
seen,  we  think,  good  effects  result,  in  some  instances,  from  washing 
the  gangrenous  surface  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  cellular  membrane  is  involved  in  disease, 
free  incision  should  be  early  made,  as  well  to  unload  the  vessels,  and 
relieve  the  swelling  and  distention,  as  to  give  exit  to  the  purulent 
fluid  and  dead  portions  of  cellular  structure.  The  pus,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  by  making  its  way  beneath  the  skin,  and  between  the  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient,  by  the  irritation  and  exhaus- 
tion to  which  it  gives  rise.  After  the  incisions,  the  parts  should  be 
covered  with  a  soft  emollient  poultice.  The  patient,  or  the  affected 
nimb,  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  inflamed  part,  if  possible,  some- 
what elevated,  so  that  the  flow  of  the  blood  from  it  may  be  facilitated 
by  gravity. 

Should  indications  of  pulmonary  or  cerebral  disease  occur  in  cases 
of  erysipelas,  these  will  demand  their  appropriate  remedies. 

When  convalescence  has  been  established,  and  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness and  languor  remains,  some  light  mineral  tonic,  with  the  mineral 
acids,  should  be  administered,  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  a  nu- 
tritious, but  mild  and  easily  digested  diet;  he  should  be  immersed 
daily  in  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  and  enjoy  a  dry,  fresh,  wholesome 
atmosphere. 

9.— Phlegmonous  Tumours. 

These  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  either  as 
indications  of  internal  disease,  or  of  some  constitutional  derangement. 
They  are  often  critical  when  they  occur  at  the  decline  of  acute  febrile 
diseases. 

They  have  received  a  great  variety  of  appellations,  but  may  all  be 
included  under  the  general  denomination,  phlegmon. 

There  are  two  leading  species :  the  one  involving  the  cutis,  and  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath,  often  to  a  great  extent ;  while  the  other  is  con- 
fined to,  and  only  involves,  in  the  suppurative  process,  the  substance 
of  the  cutis. 

The  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  painful,  dark-red,  circumscribed 
tumour,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form,  excessively  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  often  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  excitement.  At  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  a  little  white  speck  or  slough  is  generally  observed,  which 
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when  picked  off,  is  not  followed  by  the  discharge  of  matter,  bat  leaves 
an  excavation  of  a  corresponding  size  and  shape.  It  is  very  probablyi 
Plumbe  remarks,  that  the  matter  is  formed,  in  this  species  of  phlegmoni 
within  a  very  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  cutis,  and  is  prevented  from  making  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, in  consequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  superincumbent  structiire 
from  adhesive  inflammation. 

The  second  species  is  in  the  form  of  a  dark-red,  lenticular  swelling, 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  slow  in  maturating.  When  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  sides  of  one  of  these  small  tumours,  soon  after  suppura- 
tion has  commenced,  a  transparent  serum  exudes.  Pus  first  appears 
in  a  minute  yellow  elevation  on  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  latter  being  hard,  solid,  and  painful.  The  abscess  sel- 
dom gives  discharge  to  much  matter,  and  in  most  cases,  where  the  in- 
flammation is  not  very  obvious  at  the  surface,  a  small  portion  of  the 
cutis  is  destroyed  and  comes  away  in  the  form  of  a  slough.  After 
the  excavation,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  latter,  is  filled  up,  and 
the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  thickened  and  hardened  condition  of 
the  part,  which  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  remains,  and  is  only  slowly  re- 
moved. These  phlegmons  appear  in  the  greatest  number  upon  some 
portion  of  the  trunk,  particularly  the  abdomen,  while  the  first  species 
occurs  most  commonly  on  the  arms,  thighs  and  nates.  (Foairookej 
Plumbe.)  We  have  very  frequently  seen  the  latter  in  children  of  a 
gross  habit  of  body,  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  between  the 
shoulders. 

They  are  always  of  a  chronic  character,  and  very  generally  a  new 
crop  makes  its  appearance  as  fast  as  the  first  subsides,  and  they  con- 
tinue thus  to  occur  until  the  diseased  condition  of  the  system,  by  which 
the  local  affection  is  produced,  is  overcome. 

Children  of  full,  gross  habits,  and  who  are  fed  upon  coarse  and  rich 
food,  are  most  subject  to  phlegmonous  tumours.  They  are  more  common 
during  the  spring  and  summer  than  at  the  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  extensive,  they  often  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fe- 
brile excitement. 

The  proper  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  patient  upon  a  plain 
vegetable  diet;  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saline  cathartic,  and  free  exposure  to  a  fresh,  pure  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  when  the  phlegmonous  tumour  is  very  extensive,  hard,  and 
painful,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  few  leeches  to  its  centre. 

The  early  suppuration  of  the  tumour  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
application  of  large  emollient  poultices,  of  which  the  best  are  those 
composed  of  the  crumb  of  stale  bread,  or  linseed  meal,  boiled  in  milk, 
with  the  addition  of  lard.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  and 
the  matter  does  not  readily  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  the  abscess 
may  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  the  application  of  the  poultices  con- 
tinued. In  general,  in  a  few  days,  the  excavation  will  be  filled  up 
with  healthy  granulations,  and  completely  cicatrized.  If,  after  the 
abscess  bursts,  or  is  opened,  it  exhibits  no  disposition  to  heal,  it  should 
be  dressed  with  the  common  resinous  ointment. 
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In  the  second  species  of  phlegmon,  the  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in- 
ternally, continued  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  said  to  prove  pecu- 
liarly eflScacious.  It  should  be  used  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  in 
as  large  doses  as  is  compatible  with  the  age  of  the  patient.  Under 
its  use,  we  are  assured  by  Fosbrooke,  that  the  pain  of  the  tumours  is 
deadened,  and  the  latter  gradually  absorbed,  without  suppuration. 
An  alterative  course  of  treatment,  continued  for  many  weeks,  with 
the  use  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  will,  in  general,  be 
required. 

Children,  who  are  subject  to  boils,  should  be  restricted  to  a  light, 
unirritating  diet,  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous  substances;  they 
should  use  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  be  daily  immersed  in  the 
warm  or  tepid  bath. 

Children  are  often  affected  with  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 

{;Iands  of  the  neck  and  groin,  unconnected  with  indications  of  scrofu- 
otts  disease,  and  occurring  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  cuti- 
cular  phlegmon. 

Its  treatment  differs  in  nothing  from  that  recommended  for  the  more 
extensive  forms  of  the  latter;  low  diet,  saline  purgatives,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  and  of  cooling  applications  when  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  is  present;  and  when  the  tendency  to  suppu- 
ration is  evident,  emollient  poultices  frequently  repeated. 

In  many  cases  the  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  glands  are  of 
an  indolent  character,  and  will  often  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.  In  these  cases  we  have  gene- 
rally found  the  application  of  a  blister  to  cause  a  rapid  suppuration  to 
ensue. 

When  an  abscess  forms,  it  should  be  early  opened  by  a  free  inci- 
sion, and  the  application  of  the  poultices  continued,  until  the  cavity 
is  filled  up  by  granulations,  and  a  disposition  to  cicatrization  is  ap- 
parent. 

There  is  a  form  of  phlegmonous  abscess  of  common  occurrence  in 
children  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed  by  any  writer.  It  is  conse- 
quent upon  a  deep-seated  inflammation  beneath  the  fascia,  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  or  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  back ;  some- 
times immediately  above  the  hip.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  other 
parts,  but  the  above  are  the  only  ones  in  which  we  have  seen  it.  The 
disease  is  generally  met  with  in  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament. 

The  first  symptoms  are  usually  deep-seated,  dull  pains  at  the  part 
where  the  inflammation  occurs,  which  are  often  increased  at  night,  and 
always  upon  the  application  of  pressure.  If  the  inflammation  take  place 
in  the  thigh,  or  upon  the  hip,  the  child  walks  lame:  in  many  cases, 
when  in  the  latter  situation,  the  symptoms  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  morbus  coxarius,  for  which  the  disease  may  be  mistaken 
by  an  inexperienced  physician.  There  is  at  first  no  redness  or  increased 
heat  of  the  part,  and  but  little  or  no  swelling: — by  degrees,  however, 
a  swelling  is  perceived,  which  gradually  increases  in  extent,  and  finally, 
upon  a  cautious  examination,  a  fluctuation  of  matter  may  be  detected. 
The  skin  over  the  tumour  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  very  tense,  and 
a  deep-seated,  throbbing  pain,  increased  by  paroxysms,  is  complained 
of: — it  is  often  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  child  of  his  rest. 
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In  children  over  four  years  of  age,  we  have  seen,  after  suppuration 
has  occurred,  a  well-marked  hectic  fever,  with  two  ezacerbationa  in 
the  course  of  the  twentj-four  hours,  profuse  perspirations  at  night,  and 
occasionally  colliquative  diarrhcea.  We  have  never  observed  any  dis^ 
position  in  these  abscesses  to  approach  the  surface;  this  has  usually 
been  prevented  by  the  matter  forming  beneath  the  aponeurosis  or 
fascia  enveloping  the  muscles.  Occasionally,  the  matter  in  the  thigh 
has  travelled  downwards,  and  given  rise  to  a  swelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  knee;  and  in  one  case  in  which  the  abscess  formed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  the  matter  found  its  way  to  the  groin,  where 
it  formed  a  fluctuating  tumour  of  considerable  size.  When  the  con- 
tents of  these  abscesses  is  discharged  by  an  incision,  it  is  of  a  healthy 
appearance,  though  occasionally  containing  flocculi,  and  large  frag- 
ments of  dead  cellular  matter. 

The  treatment  we  have  pursued  in  these  cases  is,  in  the  early  staee, 
the  application  of  leeches  over  the  seat  of  inflammation,  followed  by 
blisters — a  dose  of  calomel,  succeeded  by  saline  cathartics,  and  if  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  are  of  an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  admi- 
nistration, three  or  four  times  a  day,  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  in  com- 
bination with  ipecacuanha,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  magnesia. 
The  moment  matter  is  formed,  we  consider  it  all-important  to  make  a 
free  incision  down  to  the  abscess,  and  then  to  dress  with  emollient 
poultices.  This  gives  relief  to  the  pain,  and  the  patient,  in  general, 
very  quickly  recovers  his  usual  health;  though,  in  cases  in  which  there 
exists  considerable  exhaustion,  the  administration  of  some  light  tonic 
will  be  proper. 

In  one  case,  occurring  in  a  lad  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
attended  with  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  a  profuse  diarrhoea,  the 
stools  being  thin,  dark-coloured,  and  very  fetid,  upon  a  free  incision 
being  made  to  give  discharge  to  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  which  was 
seated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  thigh,  a  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  almost  immediately  manifested. 
For  the  relief  of  the  diarrhoea,  a  powder  composed  of  the  sixth  of  a 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper,  subsequently  increased  to  one-fourth  of  a 
grain,  the  third  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and  two  grains  of  the  extract  of 
quinia,  was  administered  every  three  hours. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  were  reduced 
to  two  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  and  became  of  a  natural  appearance; 
all  symptoms  of  fever  were  gone,  and  the  appetite  and  strength  of  the 
patient  considerably  improved.  In  a  week,  he  was  able  to  walk  about, 
and  quickly  regained  his  normal  degree  of  health.  The  left  thigh, 
however,  remained,  for  some  time  longer,  less  in  size,  and  the  whole 
limb  much  weaker  than  the  other. 

Inflammation,  followed  by  suppuration,  frequently  attacks  the  ciliary 
and  follicular  glands  of  the  eyelids,  in  which  case  a  small  dark-red 
tumour  forms  upon  the  tarsal  edge  of  one  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
some  swelling  and  redness  of  the  lid,  redness  and  injection  of  the  eye, 
aversion  from  light,  and  considerable  soreness,  increased  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eye  or  eyelids,  {hordeolum^  stye,)  The  disease  usually  oc- 
curs under  the  same  general  circumstances  as  the  other  phlegmonous 
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tumours.  After  the  inflammation  has  contiiHied  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  a  white  or  yellow  speck  forms  at  its  centre,  which,  on  bursting, 
gives  discharge  to  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  when  the  inflammation  and 
swelling  quickly  subside,  and  finally  disappear.  It  is  very  usual  for  a 
succession  of  these  little  phlegmonous  tumours  of  the  eyelids  to  occur; 
DO  sooner  one  set  disappears,  than  another  makes  its  appearance,  and 
runs  the  same  course. 

When  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  considerable,  a  leech  or 
two  should  be  applied  to  the  lid,  and  calomel,  followed  by  saline  ape- 
rients, administered,  so  as  to  procure  a  free  discharge  from  the  bowels; 
the  diet  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  regulated.  Very  warm 
water  applied  frequently  to  the  inflamed  lid,  by  means  of  a  sponge,  or 
a  soft  poultice  of  crumb  of  bread  and  milk  applied  over  the  closed  eye, 
may  be  used  to  promote  suppuration : — as  soon  as  this  takes  place, 
the  minute  abscess  should  be  opened  by  means  of  a  fine  sharp-pointed 
lancet,  and  the  stye  then  cautiously  touched  with  the  point  of  a  pencil 
of  lunar  caustic.  This  causes  the  quick  subsidence  of  whatever  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  may  remain,  and  prevents  the  induration  and  red- 
ness, which  often  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  especially  in  chil- 
dren of  a  weakly  or  lymphatic  temperament.  Should  the  latter,  how- 
ever, occur,  they  may  be  moderated  by  a  poultice,  composed  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  a  grain  or  two  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and  the  campho- 
rated tincture;  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  by  touching  the  part  with 
lunar  caustic. 

A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  bulbs  not  unfrequently  takes 
place,  which  by  degrees  pervades  the  entire  ciliary  circle,  and,  if  not 
checked  in  its  early  stage,  terminates  in  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied  by  a  slight  glutinous  discharge  from 
the  ciliary  glands.  In  time  the  bulbs  lose  their  power  of  secreting  the 
eyelashes,  which  fall  out;  and  the  loss  of  these,  with  the  permanent 
red  circle  which  surrounds  the  eye,  causes  no  inconsiderable  deformity. 
{Knea  ciliaris^  lippitudo,  chronic  stye.) 

This  affection  most  generally  occurs  in  children  of  a  weakly,  un- 
healthy constitution,  and  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and  it  is  very 
commonly  conjoined  with  a  more  or  less  disordered  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  inflammation,  leeches  should  be  applied  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lashes,  followed  by  the  application  of  warm  water, 
or  soft  emollient  poultices,  and  after  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic 
form,  the  unguentum  hyd.  nitratis  diluted,  or  the  cautious  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  But  these  local  remedies 
will  be  of  little  service,  unless  attention  be  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  first  should  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  a  proper 
diet,  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  followed 
by  friction  of  the  surface,  or  by  sponging  the  skin  daily  with  salt  water 
of  tepid  warmth,  followed  by  friction,  and  by  the  administration  of 
light  tonics  and  alteratives.  The  healthy  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs  should  be  restored  by  a  course  of  treatment  adapted  to  their 
particular  condition,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  particularize. 
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4   10.— Herpes. 

An  eruption  of  transparent  vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea;  either  distributed  like  a  belt  around, 
or  partly  around  the  body,  {ff.  zoster^  zona^)  or  in  defined  clusters, 
{H.  phlyctsenodeBy)  or  in  circular  patches  around  an  inflamed  area,  the 
surface  of  which  desquamates  as  the  vesicles  decline,  {H,  circinnatus;) 
or,  very  rarely,  in  three  or  four  concentric  circles,  or  rings  of  varied 
and  beautiful  colours,  and  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  When  the  eruption  takes  place  around  the  lips,  as  it  often 
does  towards  the  decline  of  catarrhal  fevers,  or  in  the  course  of  va- 
rious disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  has  been  denominated  herpes 
labialis. 

The  herpetic  eruption  may  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
is  generally  preceded  by  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement,  which  is 
often  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention ;  or  by  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  fever  and  other  symptoms, — particularly  languor,  loss  of  appetite, 
headache,  nausea,  pain  of  the  abdomen,  heat  of  the  surface,  and  hur- 
ried circulation, — generally  remain  as  long  as  fresh  vesicles  continue 
to  be  produced.  The  abdominal  pain  usually  pursues  the  course  of 
the  eruption,  being  felt  at  the  regions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  &c.,  when 
around  the  waist;  and  when  upon  the  shoulder,  deep-seated  pain  of 
the  scapula,  spine,  or,  as  the  eruption  extends  down  the  arm,  of  the 
OS  humerus,  is  complained  of. 

The  eruption  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  efflo- 
rescence, accompanied  by  a  sense  of  heat  and  tingling.  The  redness 
is  distributed  in  patches,  varying  in  size,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  greater  or  lesff  extent  of  the  surface  retaining  its  natural 
colour.  Upon  the  largest  of  these  patches,  near  its  centre,  a  few 
small  vesicles  arise,  and  still  fewer  upon  the  adjoining  patches,  and 
upon  the  next  perhaps  none,  or  only  a  minute  pimple,  which  in  an 
hour  or  two,  becomes  a  perfectly  formed  vesicle.  Slight  pressure  at  this 
period  produces  a  sensation  of  prickling;  but,  as  the  disease  advances, 
it  is  attended  with  a  severe  smarting  pain.  Within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  vesicles  that  first  appeared  attain  the  size  of  small  pearls,  and  se- 
veral of  those  which  are  the  closest  together,  coalesce,  and  form  a  large 
irregular  blister,  the  areola  of  inflamed  skin  being  also  increased. 

The  eruption  extends,  in  an  irregular  line,  from  the  spot  where  it 
first  commenced,  to  distant  parts  of  the  surface,  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
succession  of  inflamed  patches  and  vesicles,  which  continue  to  appear 
for  four  or  five  days:  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  first  formed  vesi- 
cles become  opaque,  shrivel  up,  and  terminate  in  a  brown  scab,  that 
is  gradually  extended  by  a  similar  change  taking  place  in  the  other 
vesicles  of  the  same  cluster: — the  inflamed  patch  upon  which  they  are 
situated  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  bluish  tint,  and  loses  all  appear- 
ance of  heat  and  irritation.  In  about  two  weeks  from  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  the  scabs  separate,  and  leave  a  tender,  discoloured 
state  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  disappears:  in  some  cases,  however, 
the  disease  is  protracted  to  twenty  or  twenty-seven  days. 
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When  the  constitntion  of  the  patient  is  much  diseased,  or  the  erup- 
tion has  been  improperly  treated,  small  white  sloughs  occasionally 
form  at  the  points  occupied  by  the  vesicles,  leaving  permanent  pits  or 
scars  upon  the  skin,  after  the  healing  process  is  completed. 

A  slight  eruption  of  herpes,  and  one  limited  in  extent,  is  apt  to  as- 
sume a  circular  form,  and  hence  has  obtained  the  popular  appellation 
of  ringworm.  In  such  cases  the  vesicles  are  sometimes  extremely 
minnte,  and  they  generally  soon  dry  up,  the  cuticle  falling  off  in  a 
few  days,  in  the  form  of  small  exfoliations,  leaving  a  reddened  scurfy 
areola.  This  form  of  herpes  occurs  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  seldom  requires  much  attention. 

Herpes  labialis  is  not  often  a  very  troublesome  form  of  the  disease ; 
it  generally  goes  through  its^ course  in  a  week  or  ten  days;  the  vesi- 
cles first  becoming  turbid  and  yellow,  then  drying  up,  and  ultimately 
falling  off,  in  the  form  of  scales.  The  posterior  part  of  the  fauces  is 
sometimes  affected,  when  the  disease  appears  suddenly,  after  checked 
perspiration  and  cold ;  a  few  vesicles  being  distributed  up6n  this  part, 
surrounded  by  an  erysipelatous  redness. 

The  causes  of  the  herpetic  eruption  have  not  been  very  accurately 
determined.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  persons  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  and  is  most  prevalent  in  warm  climates  and  seasons, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes.  It  sometimes  prevails  epidemi- 
cally. We  have  already  noticed  the  occurrence  of  one  variety,  to- 
wards the  close,  or  during  the  course  of  catarrhal  and  gastro-intcsti- 
nal  disease.  It  is  often  observed  in  infants,  during  the  period  of  den- 
tition. Sudden  suppression  of  perspiration — sudden  changes  in  diet 
and  regimen — the  habitual  ^ise  of  food  of  a  fatty  or  oily  nature,  or  of 
fish,  and  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  have  been  enumerated, 
as  common  exciting  causes  of  herpes.  Like  erysipelas,  the  disease  is 
said,  by  some  authors,  to  occur  after  violent  paroxysms  of  anger. 

The  different  varieties  of  herpes  require  but  little  treatment.  It 
would  be  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  erup- 
tion. The  tingling,  smarting,  aching  and  burning  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, may,  however,  be  allayed,  and  in  this  manner  the  patient 
rendered  more  cooifortable,  by  lotions  composed  of  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  with  a  slight  addition  of  alcohol,  or  by  the  application  to 
the  part  of  the  ungt.  plumbi  acetatis.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  the 
Btrictest  rest  should  be  enjoined,  with  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  ge- 
nerally, the  tepid  bath,  and  occasional  doses  of  some  mild  aperient, 
as  sulphur  and  bitartrate  of  potass,  or  sulphur  and  magnesia.  When 
the  eruption  is  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  and  the  vesicles  are 
very  minute,  the  application  of  substances  possessing  slightly  caustic 
or  powerfully  astringent  properties,  will  often  speedily  effect  its  re- 
moval, as  the  juice  of  the  green  rind  of  walnuts,  tincture  of  galls,  or 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  copper;  but,  under  all 
other  circumstances,  such  applications  will  prove  decidedly  injurious. 

If  each  vesicle  is  carefully  punctured^  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of 
its  fluid  contents,  the  pain  will  be  much  diminished,  and  the  irritation 
more  speedily  subside ;  but  the  vesicles  must  not  be  cut  or  rudely 
broken. 
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It  is  stated  by  Plambe,  that  the  spreading  of  the  emptioD  may  be 
prevented,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  shortened,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  blister  upon  the  aninflamed  skin,  at  the  part  to  which 
the  eruption  seems  disposed  to  extend.  The  blister  should  neyer  be 
applied  upon  the  vesicles  themselves,  as  this  may  cause  a  sloughing  of 
the  integuments  at  the  seat  of  the  latter,  followed  by  small  irritable 
ulcers,  which  heal  with  difficulty  and  leave  permanent  marks  upon  the 
skin. 

When  herpes  occurs  as  a  concomitant  of  other  diseases,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  latter,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  the  eruption. 

The  decoction  of  dulcamara,  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  the  arsenite 
of  ammonia  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  ih  the  dose  of  the  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  a  grain,  have  been  recommended  as  peculiarly  efficacious. 

In  some  cases  of  uncommon  severity,  or  where  the  disease  has  been 
improperly  treated  in  its  early  stages,  a  rupture  of  the  vesicles  takes 
place,  followed  by  ragged  ulcers,  which  spread,  often  with  great  rapidity, 
(ff.  JExedens.)  These  ulcers  should  be  treated  by  carrot  poultices,  or 
touched  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

11.— Psoriasis. 

BOALLT  TETTBB — DBT  SOALL — LEPBA  ALPH0IDI8. 

This  form  of  squamous  eruption  consists  in  a  rough  and  scaly  con- 
dition of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  in  separate  patches,  varying  in  sise, 
and  of  irregular  form,  and  sometimes  occupying  continuously  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface.  For  the  most  part,  psoriasis  is  accompanied 
with  rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  reddish  points  or  projections  on  the 
skin,  small  white  or  pearl-like  scales  appear,  either  separate  or  in 
clusters,  or  surrounding  a  central  pink-coloured  space,  with  a  slight 
discoloration  of  the  surrounding  skin.  In  other  cases,  the  patches 
are  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour,  interspersed  with  fissures,  and  ac- 
companied with  intense  itching,  or  a  sense  of  burning,  increased  by 
heat  or  friction ;  sometimes  producing  ulceration,  and  the  discharge  of 
a  purulent  fluid,  which,  intermixed  with  the  scales,  on  becoming  con- 
crete, forms  a  more  elevated  crust.  The  scales  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  deep  rose-colour,  which  is  increased  in  intensity  by  ex- 
ertion, or  by  food  of  a  stimulating  quality:  beneath  the  scales,  the  skin 
is  red  and  irritable.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  the  scales  often  be- 
come detached  in  great  quantities,  and,  by  their  friction,  aggravate 
the  tingling  and  itching. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  or  parts  en- 
dowed with  considerable  motion,  blood  frequently  issues  from  the 
fissures,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  and  smarting. 

Psoriasis  is,  occasionally,  at  its  commencement,  formed  of  small  dis- 
tinct patches,  with  irregular  circumferences,  {P,  guttata,)  These  ap- 
pear on  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  even  on  the  face.  In  other 
cases,  the  patches  are  of  some  extent,  and  also  irregularly  circum- 
scribed, (P.  diffusa,)  The  patches,  in  other  cases  again,  present  a 
tortuous  or  serpentine  appearance,  {P.  yyrata;)  while,  in  some  in- 
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stances,  tbe  patches,  at  first  separate  and  irregular,  become,  in  a  sbort 
time,  conflaent,  until  at  length  the  disease  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  with  a  universal  scaliness,  interspersed  with 
deep  furrows,  and  a  harsh,  stiff,  and  thickened  state  of  the  epidermis, 
(P.  inveterata.) 

In  infants,  the  disease  very  commonly  affects  the  cheeks,  chin,  fore- 
head, nates,  abdomen,  &c.  When  the  face  is  affected,  the  eyes  some- 
times partake  of  the  inflammation,  and  generally  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  becomes  inflamed  and  thickened,  causing  snuflling,  difficulty 
of  respiration,  and  some  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

In  protracted  cases,  there  is  often  great  emaciation,  which  rapidly 
increases  until  death  takes  place.  The  disease,  in  early  life,  is  com- 
monly attended  with  more  or  less  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  may  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  eruption,  and  may  im- 
pede its  cure. 

Psoriasis  generally  occurs  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  in- 
habit unhealthy  localities,  and  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  bad  food 
and  bad  nursing,  in  conjunction  with  the  morbific  influence  of  an  im- 
pure and  confined  atmosphere,  and  a  neglect  of  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness. 

In  its  treatment,  a  change  to  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere,  an  im- 
proved diet,  proper  clothing,  and  frequent  tepid  bathing,  with  a  course 
of  treatment  adapted  to  restore  to  their  healthful  condition  the  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs,  are  the  first  steps  to  be  taken,  and,  with 
frequent  ablutions  of  the  more  irritable  parts  with  warm  water  or  mu- 
cilaginous fluids,  will,  in  general,  be  sufiicient  to  accomplish  a  cure.  If 
there  be  much  irritation,  with  constant  fretfulness,  and  want  of  sleep, 
the  parts  may  be  bathed  with  the  watery  solution  of  opium,  and  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  administered 
internally,  should  there  be  nothing  to  forbid  its  use.  When  severe 
local  inflammation  exists,  leeches  around  the  edges  of  the  squamous 
patches  will  be  proper. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  local  irritation,  the  sulphur-bath  may  be 
employed,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  provided  it  is  not 
found  to  increase  the  irritation  of  the  skin.  If  the  latter  effect  result, 
the  bath  should  be  at  once  suspended,  and  gentle  purgatives  adminis- 
tered, at  such  intervals  as  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  bowels  freely 
open:  the  following  has  been  recommended,  as  one  well  adapted  to 
these  cases: 

R. — Sulph.  pnecip.  jj. 
Magnes.  calc.  38S. 
Palv.  rha3i,  gr.  xxir. 
Bi-tart.  potassoe,  gr.  xxW. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xy. 

In  the  chronic  stage  of  psoriasis,  the  decoction  of  dulcamara,  and 
small  doses,  three  times  a  day,  of  the  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  potassa, 
will  be  proper ;  or  in  cases  attended  with  considerable  derangement  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  unhealthy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  in 
which,  of  course,  the  arsenical  solution  would  be  improper,  the  decoc- 
tion of  dulcamara  may  be  employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  spirits  of 
turpentine:  three  to  eight  drops  or  more  of  the  latter,  according  to 
37 
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the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  dropped  on  a 
piece  of  mint  candy. 

When  the  scales  do  not  readily  separate,  they  may  be  carefully 
touched  with  the  liquor  potassae,  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  the 
ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  used,  taking  care  to  wash 
off  that  already  applied  before  it  is  renewed. 

If  the  disease  is  attended  with  a  state  of  considerable  prostration, 
and  especially  if  the  skin,  at  the  seat  of  the  eruption,  acquires  a  dark 
or  violet  hue,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  administered,  or  some 
one  of  the  preparations  of  iron  or  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  eight  drops,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A 
pure,  fresh  atmosphere,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  are,  in 
these  cases,  all-important. 

When  it  occurs  simply  as  a  concomitant  of  other  diseases,  our  whole 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  latter;  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  will  very  generally  be  followed  by  that  of  the  ca- 
taneous  affection.  This  is  a  rule  which  will  apply  generally  to  all  of 
the  diseases  of  the  skin. 

12.— Follicular  Warts. 

Hard,  white,  and  rather  shining  elevations  of  the  skin,  usually  oc- 
curring on  the  cheeks  and  forehead;  they  are  often  stationary  for 
some  time,  but,  in  some  instances,  one  or  more  of  them  become  en- 
larged, of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflamed  margin. 

These  tumours  ordinarily  result  from  an  obstruction  of  the  cuticular 
follicles,  preventing  the  discharge  of  their  sebaceous  secretion,  which, 
accumulating  in  the  follicles,  and  concreting,  causes  their  distention, 
and,  ultimately,  excites  an  inflammation,  that  often  involves  for  a 
short  distance  the  neighbouring  skin.  Soon  after  the  inflammation 
occJrs,  a  suppurative  process  commences  in  the  follicle,  and  the  seba- 
ceous matter  is  dislodged;  and  speedily  all  disease  disappears;  but,  oc- 
casionally, the  matter  accumulates  within  the  follicles,  and  an  abscess 
of  considerable  size  is  produced;  from  a  small  opening  in  which,  an 
exudation  of  cheesy  matter,  mixed  with  pus,  continues  for  some  time, 
or,  concreting  upon  the  surface,  forms  a  crust. 

This  affection  generally  occurs  towards  the  close  of  childhood,  in 
loth  sexes,  but  more  commonly  in  boys,  and  is  ordinarily  produced 
by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  in  females,  it  is  frequently 
connected  with  that  condition  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  func- 
tions which  gives  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  chlorosis. 

A  proper  regulation  of  the  diet,  brisk  but  gentle  purgatives,  pure 
air,  and  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  followed  by  brisk  friction  of  the  sur- 
face, are  the  only  remedies  required;  excepting  in  cases  in  which  the 
derangement  of  the  bowels  is  of  a  more  serious  and  extensive  cha- 
racter, when  the  proper  treatment  adapted  to  the  particular  character 
of  the  intestinal  disease  present  in  each  case  will  be  demanded. 

When  the  tumours  are  large,  few  in  number,  and  of  an  indolent 
character,  they  may  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  excised  by  a 
sharp  scissors;  or  the  inspissated  matter  by  which  they  are  filled  may 
be  expelled  by  gentle  pressure.     When  inflammation  takes  place,  sup- 
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puration  should  be  promoted  bj  warm  fomentations,  or  a  small  poul- 
tice ;  and  as  soon  as  matter  is  formed,  it  should  be  allowed  early  to 
escape  by  a  slight  incision. 

In  some  cftses,  towards  the  period  of  puberty,  these  tumours  become 
the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  face  then  becomes  studded 
with  hard,  dull,  red,  and  painful  pimples,  {A,  indurata,)  which  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  They  are  generally  connected  with  very  con- 
siderable derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  until  the  latter  are 
restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  very  seldom  disappear.  Various  local 
applications  have  been  recommended  for  these  pimples,  but  we  must 
confess  we  have,  in  no  instance,  seen  any  advantage  derived  from 
their  use.  A  course  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  with  an  appropriate  diet  and  regimen,  is  the  only 
means  which,  in  our  hands,  has  succeeded  in  freeing  the  patient  from 
the  deformity  consequent  upon  acne  indurata. 

13.— Porrigo. 

TINKA   TATOSA — FATU8 — TINEA    CAPITIS — SCABIES    CAPITIS   rAVOSA — TEIOXE    FAVZUSB — 

nONETCOMB  SCALL — SCALD  HEAD. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate,  disgusting,  and  infectious,  of  the 
simple  cutaneous  affections  of  childhood.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  disease.  In  one,  {P.  lupinosa,)  an  eruption  of  minute,  flat,  um- 
bilicated  vesicles  of  a  yellow  colour,  occurs  upon  the  scalp,  attended 
by  more  or  less  itching.  The  contents  of  these  pustules,  by  speedily 
desiccating,  form  a  number  of  small  circular  scabs,  of  a  yellow  or 
fawn  colour;  each  scab  being  hollowed  in  its  centre,  and  raised  at  its 
edges,  and  having  its  base  deeply  imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  strongly 
adhering  to  it.  The  scabs  gradually  increase  in  size,  but  still  preserve 
their  circular  and  cupped  form. 

When  the  pustules  of  porrigo  occur  in  clusters  on  different  parts  of 
the  scalp,  the  edges  of  the  scabs  formed  by  them  approach  each  other, 
and  by  their  aggregation  give  rise  to  crusts  of  considerable  extent; 
in  which,  however,  the  cup-like  form  of  the  individual  scabs  is  readily 
detected,  giving  to  the  crusts  some  resemblance  to  honeycomb.  Some- 
times the  cutis  is  deeply  involved  in  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  and 
fissures  of  considerable  extent  are  formed,  from  which  an  ichorous  or 
purulent  matter  is  discharged ;  and  occasionally,  according  to  Alibert, 
in  severe  and  protracted  cases,  the  cutis,  and  sub-cuticular  cellular 
membrane  arc  destroyed,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull  laid  bare.  Be- 
tween the  different  clusters  of  scabs  the  skin  is  covered  with  furfura- 
ceous  scales. 

In  some  individuals  the  disease  extends  to  the  forehead,  temples, 
and  neck;  or  it  occurs  upon  other  and  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  attendant  itching  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  intolerable,  and 
causes  the  patient  to  scratch  himself  incessantly  and  severely.  Pedi- 
culi,  which  multiply  in  great  numbers  under  the  edges  of,  and  between 
the  scabs,  add  farther  to  this  irritation.  The  smell  emitted  by  the 
scalp  is  peculiar  and  disgusting,  resembling  that  of  the  urine  of  the 
male  cat. 

When  the  crusts  are  removed  by  the  application  of  emollient  poul- 
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tices,  the  epidermis  is  found  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  reticular  structure 
beneath  red  and  inflamed.  A  yellow,  viscous,  and  fetid  discbarge  ex- 
udes from  numerous  ulcerations; — a  number  of  small  abscesses  are 
seen  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  scalp,  of  a  lenticular  form, 
and  appearing  as  so  many  centres  of  inflammation.  When  the  disease 
is  neglected  and  allowed  to  proceed,  it  is  finally  attended  by  an  almost 
universal  falling  out  of  the  hair,  leaving  the  skin  smooth  and  shining; 
the  few  hairs  that  remain  being  thin,  languid,  and  altered  in  colour 
and  structure. 

When  the  scabs  in  this  form  of  porrigo  are  allowed  to  become  per- 
fectly dry,  they  assume  a  white  appearance,  wear  off,  break,  and  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  scalp,  their  remains  presenting  no  regular 
form. 

In  another,  and  very  common  form  of  the  disease,  (P.  furfuran9j) 
there  is,  at  first,  a  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  scalp,  often 
attended  with  considerable  itching.  There  is  discharged  from  the  af- 
fected surface  an  ichorous  matter,  which  dries,  and  forms  a  scurfy 
covering  to  the  scalp:  the  disease  gradually  and  slowly  spreads  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  scalp ;  the  layers  of  scurf  thicken,  and  resemble 
a  coating  of  bran,  or  coarse  flour,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  satu- 
rated with  fluid.  Upon  freeing  the  scalp  from  this  adhesive  substancei 
it  is  found  to  be  divested  of  its  cuticle,  presenting  a  smooth  shining  sur- 
face, like  varnish,  and  usually  of  a  pink  colour.  The  hair,  in  this 
form  of  porrigo,  becomes  matted  and  glued  together;  and,  when  the 
finger  is  pressed  upon  it,  the  whole  mass  has,  in  nearly  every  part,  a 
soft  yielding  feel. 

The  disease  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  scalp,  but  sometimes  extends 
to  a  slight  distance  upon  the  forehead,  in  the  form  of  crusts,  resem- 
bling a  portion  of  bran,  cemented  by  some  adhesive  fluid,  the  edges  of 
which  are  sometimes  dry,  and  perfectly  white.  Much  itching  attends 
the  disease,  and  great  numbers  of  pediculi  range  freely  over  the  affected 
parts;  ulcerations  to  a  small  extent  occur  here  and  there,  from  which 
a  fluid  is  discharged.     The  scalp  emits  the  smell  of  sour  milk. 

In  other  cases,  the  disease  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  numerous 
small,  deeply-seated,  yellow  pustules,  of  a  circular  form,  and  umbili- 
cated,  seated  upon  a  circular  red  patch,  which  precedes  them.  The 
pustules  are  crowded  together,  especially  around  the  circumference  of 
the  patches.  They  are  commonly  each  traversed  by  a  hair,  and  are  at- 
tended by  intense  itching  {P,  scutulata;) — their  contents  soon  con- 
crete, forming  a  small  cupped  scab,  which  adheres  by  its  edges  to  the 
adjoining  scabs,  producing  thus  a  continuous  crust,  of  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  patch  upon  which  the  pustules  arose.  The  indivi- 
dual scabs,  in  coalescing,  lose  their  cupped  form. 

Around  the  circumference  of  the  patches,  new  crops  of  pustules  suc- 
cessively arise,  and  forming  scabs,  cause  the  greater  portion  of  the 
scalp  to  become  covered  with  a  continuous,  thick  incrustation,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  around  which,  portions  of  the  original  blotches,  in  the 
form  of  semicircles,  or  segments  of  circles,  are  perceived.  In  these 
cases,  there  is  no  hair,  except  around  this  incrustation,  where  the  few 
remaining  hairs  form  a  sort  of  crown,  (P.  decalvans.)     Portions  of 
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the  scalp  are  frequently  covered  with  circular  patches,  varying  in  size, 
showing  the  disease  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage,  with  here  and 
there  a  white  and  shining  space,  entirely  bald; — the  intervening  por- 
tions of  skin  being  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  a  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation.  This  form  of  porrigo  may  extend  to  the  fore- 
head and  neck. 

In  other  cases,  the  disease  is  more  circumscribed:  the  pustules,  on 
drying,  form  small  brownish,  or  dark-gray  crusts,  varying  in  form  and 
size,  and  strongly  resembling  fragments  of  old  mortar,  or  the  plaster 
from  walls  discoloured  by  damp  and  dust; — they  are  often  very  hard, 
even  of  a  stony  consistence,  (P.  granulata,)  The  patches  of  disease 
are  generally  separated  from  each  other,  and  are  not  so  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  dermoid  tissue,  as  those  of  the  P.  lupinosa;  they  are 
sometimes  surrounded  by  thin,  dry,  furfuraceous  scales. 

The  disease  is  attended  with  severe  itching;  and,  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  crusts,  the  parts  beneath  are  found  to  be  red  and  inflamed, 
smooth,  polished,  and  often  swollen.  Here  and  there,  small,  depressed, 
whitish  abscesses  occur,  from  which  issues  a  small  quantity  of  a  viscous, 
colourless  fluid,  which  thickens  and  dries,  forming  new  crusts,  analo- 
gous to  those  which  preceded.  Before  the  matter  becomes  perfectly 
dry,  it  exhales  a  nauseous  smell,  somewhat  resembling  rancid  butter, 
or  milk  beginning  to  turn.  {Plumbe.)  This  form  of  porrigo  is  con- 
fined to  the  scalp  and  parts  immediately  adjacent. 

When  porrigo  furfurans  occurs  in  children  possessed  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  irritability  of  skin,  the  disease  is  of  a  much  more  chronic  cha- 
racter; there  is  less  disposition  to  pustulation,  or  to  the  exudation  of 
fluid.  A  constantly  repeated  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  in  the  form 
of  minute,  dry  scales,  takes  place;  and  the  cuticular  sheath  which  en- 
velops each  hair  for  a  short  distance  beyond  its  exit  from  the  scalp, 
becomes  more  elongated,  opaque,  dry,  and  shining;  giving  to  the  hair, 
near  its  root,  a  shining  silvery  appearance,  resembling  the  fibres  of 
asbestos.  {Teigne  amiantacee  of  Alibert)  When  the  diseased  hairs 
are  cut  off  with  the  scissors,  the  skin  appears  furrowed,  and  somewhat 
red  and  inflamed.  The  itching  sensation  is  considerable:  as  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  usually  destitute  of  moisture,  no  unpleasant  smell 
is  emitted. 

In  severe  or  neglected  cases,  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  of  the  neck,  sometimes  become  enlarged;  occasionally 
the  tongue  has  been  seen  studded  with  patches  and  vesicles.  {Dendy,) 
When  it  spreads  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  porrigo  will  occasionally 
produce  severe  ophthalmia.  Tinea  ciliaris  will,  in  other  cases,  be  pro- 
duced, with  an  ocdematous  state  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  a  dis- 
charge of  the  tears  over  the  cheek ;  or  even,  in  very  protracted  cases, 
ectropium,  especially  of  the  lower  lid,  may  finally  ensue. 

Porrigo  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  inoculation  or  contact: 
the  disease,  however,  frequently  occurs  spontaneously  in  children  of 
unhealthy  constitutions,  fed  upon  coarse,  fat  food,  and  in  whom  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  preserve  the  head,  and  body  generally,  perfectly 
clean.  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  when  the  dis- 
ease, in  its  early  stage,  has  been  neglected,  or  treated  by  improper  re- 
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medies,  that  the  most  obstinate  and  aggravated  cases  occur.  The  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  low,  marshy,  and 
otherwise  unhealthy  situations.  In  the  children  of  those  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  to  whose  personal  cleanliness  daily  attention  is 
paid,  the  disease  is  generally  produced  by  contagion,  or  results  from  a 
deranged  state  of  the  digestive,  assimilating,  and  nutritive  functions, 
the  consequence  of  excess  in  the  use  of  rich,  fat,  or  oily  food: — in  such 
children,  the  eruption  is  generally  small  in  extent,  and  without  much 
difficulty  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  porrigo,  in  every  case  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient's  general  health,  and  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans particularly,  should  be  first  attended  to;  and  whatever  indications 
of  internal  derangement  or  disease  exist,  should  be  met  by  their  ap- 
propriate remedies;  the  local  treatment  being  restricted  to  frequent 
ablutions  of  the  head  with  warm  water,  the  hair  being  previously  re- 
moved from  and  around  the  affected  portions  of  the  scalp,  by  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors,  and  any  loose  hairs  detached  by  the  forceps.  This 
simple  treatment,  in  recent  cases,  and  where  the  general  health,  or 
that  of  the  assimilating  organs,  is  not  extensively  impaired,  will  very 
often  succeed  in  effecting  the  complete  removal  of  the  cutaneous  affec- 
tion. 

The  entire  removal  from  the  scalp  of  the  incrustations  produced  by 
the  desiccation  of  the  morbid  discharges,  and  the  matting  of  the  hair, 
is  all-essential  to  the  entire  and  speedy  eradication  of  the  disease;  and, 
hence,  when  these  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  head  should 
be  repeatedly  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  diseased  parts  covered 
with  simple  emollient  poultices.  When,  by  these  means,  however,  we 
do  not  readily  succeed  in  softening  and  detaching  the  crusts,  alkaline 
washes  may  be  employed,  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  crusts.  From  one  drachm, 
to  two,  three,  or  even  four  drachms,  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
to  the  pint  of  water,  may  be  employed,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  detaching  the  crusts,  no  violence  should  be  employed.  The  removal 
of  the  dead  and  loosened  hairs  is  also  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
and  should  not  be  neglected ;  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  them  out  by  means 
of  a  small  forceps. 

After  all  local  irritation  has  been  removed  by  emollient  washes  and 
poultices,  we  have  seldom  failed,  in  slight  and  recent  cases,  to  cause 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  disease,  by  the  application,  night  and  morn- 
ing, of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis,  or  of  an  ointment  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  (one  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  lard,)  applied  in  the 
same  manner;  the  parts  being  well  washed  with  tepid  water  in  which 
a  small  portion  of  Castile  soap  has  been  dissolved,  previous  to  the  re- 
application  of  either  ointment.  In  some  recent  cases,  touching  the 
diseased  parts  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  will  often  cause  an  immediate 
arrest  of  the  disease.  The  ointment  of  the  ioduret  of  sulphur  has  been 
recommended  by  Biett  and  Schedel  as  a  very  efficacious  local  applica- 
tion; improving  the  condition  of  the  scalp,  preventing  the  formation 
of  fresh  pustules,  and  causing  a  healthy  growth  of  hair.  But  so  long 
as  any  irritation  of  the  scalp  exists,  all  irritating  applications  are  in- 
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jnrious;  emollient  poultices,  and  washes  of  tepid  warmth,  are  then 
alone  proper,  and  they  should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  should  any 
degree  of  local  irritation  occur  during  the  employment  of  any  of  the 
ointments  or  lotions  recommended. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  diseased  dis- 
charges from  the  scalp  with  the  healthy  skin;  as,  in  this  manner,  the 
disease  may  be  extended  and  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time. 

During  the  treatment,  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  diet  composed 
principally  of  farinaceous  substances;  he  should  be  afforded  the  benefit 
of  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  have  his  bowels  regulated  by  the  occasional 
use  of  mild  aperients;  while  the  healthy  action  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries is  promoted  and  maintained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  or 
tepid  bath,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  deficient  or  increased. 
In  many  cases,  sulphurous  baths,  and  gentle  sulphurous  douches  every 
morning,  will  prove  very  useful  adjuvants. 

In  chronic  cases,  a  variety  of  lotions  have  been  recommended ;  as 
solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc;  of  the  deuto-chloruret 
of  mercury,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  sulphuric,  nitric  or  hy- 
drochloric acids,  more  or  less  diluted.  Quickly  washing  the  diseased 
portions  of  the  scalp  with  diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  by  means 
of  a  feather,  and  then  pouring  water  on  the  parts,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  from  penetrating  too  deeply,  we  are  assured  by  Schedel 
will  very  certainly  cause  the  removal  of  the  disease.  By  the  same  au- 
thority, touching  the  diseased  parts  with  a  small  hair  pencil,  dipped 
in  creasote,  and  subsequently  applying  an  ointment  of  creasote,  (twenty 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard,)  is  asserted  to  have  succeeded  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  malady,  in  cases  where  many  other  means  had  been  in- 
effectually employed. 

By  Dr.  A.  L.  Wigan,  of  London,  a  plan  of  treating  the  disease  has 
been  proposed,  which  is  described  as  prompt  in  its  effects,  and  uniformly 
successful.  The  whole  of  the  scalp  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  care- 
fully shaved  twice,  unless  the  quantity  of  hair  is  very  small,  and  offers 
no  obstacle  to  the  complete  examination  of  the  skin.  This,  accordint; 
to  Dr.  Wigan,  is  all-important,  inasmuch  as  when  the  scalp  is  covered 
with  even  a  moderate  quantity  of  hair,  in  parts  that  have  become  in- 
fected, the  disease  may  gradually  progress,  whilst  the  whole  attention 
is  paid  to  those  in  which  it  is  already  apparent.  A  narrow  circlet  of 
hair  may  be  left  around  the  face,  as  a  concession  to  parental  vanity, 
if  there  be  no  indications  of  the  disease  at  this  part,  and  it  is  care- 
fully washed  with  hot  vinegar. 

The  scalp  being  denuded  of  hair,  is  to  be  washed  with  the  pyrolig- 
neous  or  concentrated  acetic  acid.  In  its  first  application,  Dr.  Wi^an 
employs  the  acid  diluted  with  three  times  its  weight  in  water.  This 
wash  generally  causes  a  number  of  red  patches  to  appear  upon  portions 
of  the  scalp,  which  before  its  application  looked  perfectly  healthy — 
showing  that  these  parts  had  become  infected,  but  without  the  disease 
having  gone  through  its  stages,  which  Dr.  Wigan  supposes,  from  a 
large  number  of  observations,  to  require  a  space  of  eight  days. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  disease  being  thus  determined,  with  a  piece 
of  fine  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  held  in  a  pair  of  silver 
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sugar  tongs,  each  spot  Is  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  concentrated 
acid,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes ;  when,  according  to  Dr. 
Wigan,  the  disease  will  be  fully  arrested.  He  has  often  applied  the 
acid  a  second  time,  but  he  firmly  believes  that  this  is  unnecessary 
whenever  the  scalp  has  been  completely  denuded  of  its  hair,  and  the 
extent  of  the  infection  tested  by  the  preliminary  application  of  the  di- 
luted acid. 

The  crusts  are  gradually  raised  up  with  the  growth  of  the  hair, 
which  soon  sprouts  again  if  the  eruption  be  recent.  As  soon  as  a 
pair  of  fine  scissors  can  be  inserted  beneath  them,  they  should  be  re- 
moved by  clipping  the  hair;  but  we  are  warned  not  to  do  this  prema- 
turely, lest  a  sore  place  be  produced. 

We  confess,  we  have  seldom  met  with  much  trouble  in  curing  cases 
of  porriginous  disease  of  the  scalp,  excepting  in  constitutions  of  a  very 
unhealthy  character,  particularly  those  strongly  predisposed  to  scro- 
fulous or  tubercular  disease.  Our  success  we  have  mainly  attributed 
to  the  attention  we  pay  to  the  complete  cleansing  of  the  scalp,  by  re- 
peated ablutions  with  warm  water,  and  the  occasional  use  of  alkaline 
lotions ;  to  the  early  removal  of  the  hair  by  the  scissors,  and  the  re- 
moval of  loosened  and  diseased  hairs  by  the  forceps ;  to  the  constant 
attention  we  direct  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive,  assimilating  and 
nutritive  processes,  with  the  view  of  detecting  and  removing  any  de- 
rangement which  may  exist  in  either.  This  course,  with  perfect 
cleanliness  of  the  patient's  person  and  habiliments,  free  exposure  to 
pure,  fresh  air,  with  a  well-regulated  diet,  and  appropriate  exercise, 
has  enabled  us,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  to  succeed  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  scalp,  with  no  further  local  ap- 
plication than  the  emollient  washes  and  poultices  above  referred  to; 
or  the  application  for  one  or  two  days  of  the  citrine  ointment,  diluted 
or  undiluted;  or  of  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
disease,  however,  is  not  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  least  in  its  more  aggravated  forms. 

ERUPTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  LANGUID  CUTANEOUS  ACTION. 

14.  Pityriasis. 

DANDBIFF. 

Morbid  exfoliations  of  cuticle  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  but  in 
infants  chiefly  occurring  on  the  hairy  scalp,  unaccompanied  by  much 
irritation  or  fluid  secretion. 

We  are  to  recollect  that  in  all  infants,  for  some  days  after  birth,  an 
exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  takes  place;  which  is  always  to  be  considered 
a  hcaltliy  natural  process.  Dandrifl",  however,  is  the  progressive  des- 
quamation of  thin  scales  from  the  sq^lp,  succeeding  light,  pink,  unele- 
vated  patches ;  attended,  in  most  cases,  by  a  trifling  degree  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  vessels  secreting  the  cuticle,  but  without  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  fluid. 

If  the  infant  in  whom  this  alBfection  occurs  is  not  very  much  neg- 
lected in  regard  to  cleanliness,  it  usually  disappears  in  a  few  weeks; 
but  now  and  then,  under  different  circumstances,  and  particularly, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
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from  improper  or  unwholesome  food,  it  is  followed  by  coDsidcrable  ir- 
ritation of  the  scalp,  a  fluid  secretion  and  scabbing,  (P.  scabida,)  or 
a  state  resembling  the  porrigo  furfurans.  Under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation,  according  to  Plumbe,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  real 
difference  between  the  two  affections.  In  these  severe  cases,  too,  the 
hair  often  falls  off,  and  the  eyelids,  likewise,  occasionally  become  dis- 
eased. 

On  the  breasts  of  children,  about  the  tenth  year,  there  are  often  seen 
a  few  light,  yellowish  scales,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  sometimes 
so  indistinct  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  (P.  versicolor,)  In  this  situa- 
tion, they  sometimes  resemble  freckles,  or  light  yellow  stains;  upon 
more  minute  examination,  however,  their  squamous  character  will  be 
readily  detected.  In  children  of  unhealthy  constitutions,  the  spots  will 
occasionally  assume  a  dark,  or  livid  hue,  (P.  nigra j  melasma;)  this 
will  often  be  observed  in  children,  more  especially,  who  have  become 
debilitated  by  a  residence  in  warm  or  tropical  climates. 

When  the  dandriff  occurs  upon  the  scalp  of  infants,  it  is,  no  doubt| 
in  very  many  instances,  dependent  on  the  disposition  to  determination 
to  the  head,  so  common  at  this  age ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  when 
attended  by  much  irritation  and  fluid  secretion,  hypera^mia  of  the  ce- 
rebral vessels  may  be  prevented  by  it.  {Plumbe.)  The  condition  of 
the  patient's  health,  therefore,  requires  to  be  closely  considered,  in 
deciding  upon  its  treatment.  Sedative  applications  are  seldom  advi- 
sable, or  even  safe ;  and  those  of  an  irritating  character  should  never 
be  employed. 

Upon  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  disease  may  present  itself,  it 
will  demand  little  attention  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  patient's  general  health,  and  the  regular  action  of  the  digestive 
functions,  with  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  surface  generally. 
The  exfoliation  will  usually  be  quickly  checked,  by  simply  washing 
with  warm  water.  In  more  obstinate  cases,  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
as  one  drachm  of  the  liq.  potassse  to  four  ounces  rose  water,  may  be 
gently  rubbed  upon  the  part. 

15.— Ichthyosis. 

FISH-SKIN    DISEASE.  «< 

A  morbid  thickening,  with  a  dry  and  hard  condition  of  the  cuticle, 
evidently  dependent  upon  chronic  inflammation  of  the  vessels  by  which 
the  cuticle  is  produced. 

Ichthyosis  is  unattended,  at  first,  by  any  uneasy  sensations,  but, 
as  the  thickening  of  the  cuticle  increases,  a  sensation  of  increased 
heat,  with  redness,  and  other  marks  of  more  or  less  irritation  are  ob- 
served on  the  healthy  skin,  around  the  margin  of  the  diseased  part. 
When  the  thickening  of  the  cuticle  causes  it  to  rise  above  the  surround- 
ing surface,  it  begins  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  minute  and  innume- 
rable fissures,  which  soon  increase  in  length ;  and  extensive  cracks  form, 
intersecting  each  other,  and  dividing  the  surface  into  innumerable 
fragments,  of  which  each,  considered  separately,  exhibits  a  great  simi- 
larity, in  structure,  to  the  common  wart.  The  diseased  cuticle  now 
assumes  a  dusky,  dark-brown  colour,  which  gradually  approaches  to 
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blackness.  This  discoloration  results  from  the  entanglement  of  dirt 
by  the  rough  and  fissured  surface  of  the  skin,  which  even  frequent 
ablutions  will  not  prevent.  On  drawing  the  finger  over  the  diseased 
surface,  the  sensation  is  the  same  as  though  the  part  was  covered  with 
large  warts  of  long  standing. 

The  arms  and  legs  are  the  most  common  situations  of  this  disease; 
it  very  rarely  occurs  upon  the  face. 

The  skin  of  those  infants  in  whom  the  disease  is  subsequently  de- 
veloped, instead  of  the  usual  smooth  and  soft  texture,  has,  according 
to  Rayer,  a  sallow,  dry,  shagreen-like  appearance.  The  cuticle,  during 
the  first  or  second  month,  becomes  more  rough,  and  of  a  grayish  hue, 
communicating  to  the  touch  a  feeling  like  that  produced  in  many  cases 
by  the  skin  of  the  aged.  This  condition  may  continue  throughout  life, 
or  it  may  increase  with  the  progress  of  years. 

The  appearance  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  ichthyosis  is  more  like  that 
of  the  legs  of  fowls,  than  the  scales  of  fishes,  or  of  serpents ;  and,  when 
the  thickening  of  the  epidermis  is  very  considerable,  it  has  been  likened 
by  Bayer  to  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  The  skin  may  become,  in  some 
cases,  80  rough  that  the  hand,  when  passed  over  it,  experiences  a  sen- 
sation  similar  to  what  is  felt  when  a  file  or  shagreen,  or  the  skin  of 
certain  fishes  is  handled. 

The  squamse  formed  by  the  diseased  cuticle  may,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  largest,  be  detached  without  causing  pain,  or  any  unplea- 
sant sensation.  When  detached  by  friction,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
they  are  speedily  reproduced,  with  the  same  characters  as  before. 

Desquamation  of  the  diseased  cuticle  often  takes  place  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  disease  again  constantly  recurs,  on  the  return 
of  autumn.  On  the  separation  of  the  squamae,  the  skin  is  found  to  re- 
tain its  natural  colour;  its  furrows,  however,  are  more  marked  than 
natural,  and  its  exhalations  and  secretions  are  found  to  be  entirely 
suspended. 

The  disease  is  often  congenital ;  and  is  then  seldom  got  rid  of  during 
life.  Its  remote  and  exciting  causes,  are  equally  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  numerous  cases,  where  it  has  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  pre-existing  derangement  of 
health,  or  local  irritation.  According  to  Girdlestone,  Martin,  and 
Rayer,  it  is  frequently  hereditary;  but  it  as  frequently  occurs  in  child- 
ren whose  parents,  and  grandparents,  have  presented  no  traces  of  the 
disease.  Neither  climate,  nor  season,  nor  locality,  nor  mode  of  life, 
would  seem  to  exercise  any  marked  influence  upon  its  production. 

When  local,  of  small  extent,  and  occurring  subsequent  to  birth,  in 
the  children  of  healthy  parents,  there  is  some  hope  of  effecting  a  cure. 
Repeated  blisters,  and  topical  stimulants,  have  succeeded  in  removing 
the  disease  in  some  cases.  In  two  instances,  in  which  it  was  limited 
to  the  legs,  Plumbe  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  by  strapping  the  af- 
fected parts  tightly  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  applying  a  long  roller, 
kept  constantly  moistened  with  cold  water,  the  straps  being  renewed 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

When  the  disease  is  of  greater  extent,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  frequent  use  of  emollient  washes,  mucilaginous  and  soothing 
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fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  frequently  repeated,  the  vapour-bath, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  alkaline  baths.  Internal  remedies  have  not 
been  found  to  produce  any  good  effect. 

In  a  practice  of  over  forty  years,  we  have  met  with  but  six  cases  of 
well-marked  ichthyosis ;  in  one,  the  disease  was  evidently  hereditary, 
and  resisted  every  means  employed ;  in  the  others,  it  was  of  compara- 
tively small  extent:  the  parts  affected  were  daily  washed  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  by  which  the  squamse  were  rendered  much  thinner;  a  sue- 
oession  of  blisters  was  then  resorted  to,  and  in  from  eight  to  ten  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  a  complete  cure  was  effected. 
In  one  case,  twenty-six  years  have  now  elapsed  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  disease  returning. 

16.— Ecthyma.— Enpia. 

ATONIO   ULCER. 

Ecthyma  is  an  eruption  of  hard,  red  elevations,  painful  upon  pres- 
anre,  and  with  inflamed  bases;  the  elevations,  in  a  few  days,  increase 
irregularly  in  size,  and  pus  is  formed  at  their  apex.  The  eruption  is 
occasionally  attended  by  a  violent  smarting  pain. 

The  pustules  occur  in  irregular  groups  of  various  dimensions,  and 
suppuration  proceeds,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  in  different  oases. 
In  some,  we  have  a  large  inflamed  base,  with  a  small  pustule  in  the 
centre;  in  others,  the  pustules  are  in  the  form  of  blebs,  with  a  central 
spot.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  matter  of  the  pustules  becomes  dry, 
and  forms  thick,  brown  scabs,  which  fall  off  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  leaving  a  dark-red  stain,  or  superficial  cicatrix.  In  in- 
fants, the  elevations  slowly  disappear,  without  suppuration,  by  cuticular 
desquamation. 

When  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  surface,  the  eruption  of 
ecthyma  may  come  out  at  once;  but  in  other  cases  there  is  generally 
a  succession  of  pustules.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  in  the  first 
ease,  is  from  one  to  two  weeks,  but  in  the  latter  it  may  continue  for 
months.  It  occurs  most  frequently  upon  the  extremities,  shoulders, 
and  nates. 

Several  varieties  of  the  disease  are  described  by  Willan  and  others, 
as  the  U.  vulgare^  the  E.  infantile,  the  E,  luridum^  and  the  E.  ca- 
ehecticum;  but  as  these  varieties  are  the  mere  results  of  different  de- 
grees of  constitutional  debility,  or  of  irritability  of  the  skin,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  their  individual  characteristics. 

Hupia  is  the  eruption  of  one  or  more  flattened  blebs,  of  the  size  of 
a  shilling,  containing  a  serous,  transparent  fluid.  The  blebs  soon  be- 
come flaccid,  their  contents  increase  in  consistence,  and  become  tur- 
bid, and  finally  drying,  form  scabs  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  rough  on 
the  surface,  thick  and  prominent  in  the  centre,  and  adhering,  at  their 
edges,  to  the  surrounding  cuticle,  which  is  there  slightly  elevated.  (/?. 
nmplex.)  On  the  separation  of  the  scab,  a  superficial  ulceration  of 
the  skin  remains,  which  usually  heals  rapidly,  though  it  may  remain 
for  a  time  open,  sometimes  covered  with  a  scab,  and  sometimes  with- 
out one.     The  ulcer  generally  leaves  behind  it  a  deep  red  stain. 

In  some  cases  the  blebs  are  much  larger,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
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inflamed  margin,  several  lines  wide.  The  blebs  are  very  quickly  con* 
verted  into  rough  scabs  of  a  very  dark  colour,  which  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  an  inflamed  areola ;  from  this  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  suc- 
cessive formations  of  matter  and  bloody  serum,  which,  upon  drying, 
add  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  scab,  with  the  increase  of  which 
the  areola  advances,  and,  by  continually  forming  new  rings  of  matter, 
increases  the  primitive  scab  in  width  and  thickness,  until  it  acquires 
the  size,  and  almost  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  outer  surface  of 
a  small  limpet  or  oyster  shell,  (i2.  prominens. — Bateman.)  The  scabs 
in  this  variety,  which  is  usually  confined  to  the  lower  extremities, 
often  adhere  for  a  long  time:  when  they  separate,  they  leave  an  ulce- 
rated surface,  which  has  often  a  bad  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
scabs  are  reproduced ;  in  other  cases,  the  ulcer  remains  open,  extend- 
ing constantly  in  depth,  and  is  with  difficulty  healed;  and  when  cica- 
trized, leaves  a  dark-coloured,  livid  mark  upon  the  skin,  which  dis- 
appears very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

In  other  cases,  the  disease  commences  with  slightly  raised  patches 
of  a  dark  livid  colour,  upon  which  flattened,  irregular-shaped  blebs 
soon  form,  surrounded  by  a  dusky  red  margin.  The  fluid  contained 
in  the  blebs  is  thick  and  dark-coloured,  which,  in  place  of  drying, 
escapes  by  the  bursting  of  the  blebs,  and  an  excoriation  of  the  skin 
remains,  attended  with  pain,  which  soon  degenerates  into  an  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcer,  that  spreads  rapidly  in  extent  and  depth,  (i2.  esehO" 
rotica,)  Successive  blebs  arise  and  burst,  and  in  this  manner  multiply 
the  points  of  unhealthy  ulceration.  Cicatrization  is  always  slow  ana 
protracted.  This  variety  generally  occurs  on  the  loins,  thighs,  and 
lower  extremities. 

Ecthyma  and  rupia  occur  only  in  children  who  have  been  subjected 
to  causes,  the  operation  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  ener- 
gies of  their  system,  and  to  produce  a  languid  state  of  the  vitality  of 
the  skin ;  hence  impure  and  confined  air,  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere, 
and  deficient  or  impure  food  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  state  of  debility 
from  preceding  diseases,  on  the  other,  are  their  usual  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes.  Both  forms  of  disease  are  very  apt  to  occur 
after  measles,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  and  other  severe  affections  of 
childhood;  and  in  nearly  every  case  of  any  severity,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  low,  irritative  fever, — frequently  assuming  a  hectic  cha- 
racter— by  a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  and  by  the  utmost  languor 
and  debility. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  our  attention  should  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the 
patient's  system.  When  this  restoration  can  be  effected,  the  local  dis- 
ease will  seldom  demand  much  attention,  it  being  generally  soon 
arrested,  the  scabs  separating,  and  the  ulcerations  assuming  a  healthy 
aspect,  and  rapidly  cicatrizing.  The  means  by  which  this  object 
is  to  be  obtained,  will,  in  some  measure,  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases:  as  a  general  rule,  they  will  consist  in  pure, 
fresh  air,  cleanliness  of  person,  appropriate  clothing,  a  wholesome, 
nourishing  diet,  consisting  of  meat,  gravy  or  jellies,  chicken,  beef,  or 
mutton  broth;  and  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient  is  extreme,  wine 
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whey,  or  wine  and  water.  The  cold  infusion  of  bark,  the  sniphate  of 
qninia,  and  other  vegetable  tonics,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  employed 
with  advantage ;  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  more  severe  and  pro- 
tracted forms  of  these  diseases. 

In  the  early  stage  of  most  cases,  gentle  purgatives,  occasional  doses 
of  a  mercurial  alterative,^  and  the  warm  bath  daily,  will  generally  be 
required.  In  more  protracted  cases,  if  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
are  of  a  vitiated  character,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  will  often  be  found 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  In  such  cases,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
the  administration  of  mercury  in  any  form.  Good  air,  wholesome 
food,  and  the  sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  with,  perhaps,  some  light  tonic, 
will  generally  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure,  unless  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient is  completely  impaired.  A  cautious  use  of  weak  alkaline  baths 
has,  in  numerous  instances,  been  found  of  benefit. 

*  R. — Mass.  f.  pill.  hyd.  gr.  iv.  ad  xij.  Or,  R. — Calomel,  gr.  yj. 

Ipecacuanhee,  gr.  ij. — iij.  MagDesiee  oalo.  gr.  xxiv. 

Ext  hyoscjami,  gr.  iij. — vj.  Ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  iij. 

Carb.  BodoD,  T)j. — ^ss. — M.  f.  pil.  Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  iij. — M.  f. 

No.  xij.  chart.  No.  xij. 

One  to  be  given  for  a  dose,  every  evening.  To  be  given  as  the  preceding. 

In  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  so  long  as  the  pustules  or  ulcera- 
tions present  a  decidedly  irritable  condition,  emollient  washes  and  ap- 
plications are  alone  to  be  employed.  When  the  ulcers  are  tardy  in 
cicatrizing,  a  lotion  of  red  wine  and  water,  or  of  red  wine  and  honey, 
may  be  employed. 

When  the  ulcerations  of  rupia  are  of  an  indolent  character,  a  wash 
of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  dusting  their  surface  with  this  substance 
in  a  dry  state,  is  said  by  Willan  to  answer  very  well.  If  the  above  ap- 
plications do  not  succeed,  the  ulcers  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  much  itching  or  pain  is 
present,  an  ointment  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sugar  of  lead  has  been 
recommended.'  The  ointment  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  has,  in  our 
hands,  very  generally  proved  successful.  Washing  the  ulcers  with 
diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  will  often  be  a  means  calculated  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  promote  their  cicatrization:  the  degree  of 
dilution  necessary  will  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  indolent  and  un- 
Iiealthy  condition  of  the  ulceration.  Ointments  of  the  proto-iodurct,  or 
of  the  deuto-ioduret  of  mercury  have  likewise  been  used,  according  to 
Biett|  with  great  success  in  obstinate  cases. 

'  R. — Acid,  hydrocyanic.  3J. 
Plumbi.  ncetat.  gr.  xv. 
Ungt.  cetacei,  gij. — M. 

For  the  more  malignant  ulcerations,  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda, 
as  an  external  application,  and  the  latter  internally  may  be  tried.  But 
we  are  to  recollect,  that  in  no  case,  but  especially  in  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  of  an  extensive  and  aggravated  character,  will  external 
applications  be  of  much  avail,  unless  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
be  at  the  same  time  improved  by  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  and  by 
the  cautious  employment  of  invigorating  remedies:  in  many  cases, 
when  this  can  be  effected,  the  local  disease  very  readily  disappears, 
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with  very  simple  applications.  When  we  fail  in  our  attempt  to  restore 
the  vigour  of  the  system,  the  most  aotive  topical  applications  will  be 
unproductive  of  good. 

17.— Pemphigus. 

FOMPHOLTX. — BVLLiB  FEBR1LI8. — PEMPHIGOID    FEVER. 

The  eruption  of  large  bullae,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  febrile 
phenomena,  which  generally  assume  a  typhoid  character;  the  disease, 
in  its  progress,  having  many  features  in  common  with  the  gangrenous 
form  of  infantile  erysipelas. 

The  eruption  is  usually  preceded,  for  several  days,  by  a  sense  of 
chilliness  or  shivering,  followed  by  pain  in  the  head  and  epigastrium, 
increased  heat  of  the  surface,  and  a  frequent,  feeble,  irritable  pulse, 
with  great  languor  and  fretfulness.  A  dull  erythematous  blush,  or 
patches,  sometimes  of  a  livid  hue,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  appears  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  on  the 
neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
groins ;  a  very  common  situation  for  them  is  behind  the  ears. 

Large,  irregular  vesications  now  quickly  make  their  appearance; 
they  are  generally  flattened  on  the  top,  ana  at  first  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  which,  as  the  vesicles  enlarge  rapidly  in  size,  becomes 
turbid,  and  of  a  purplish  hue.  The  vesicles  are  usually  surrounded  by 
an  inflamed  border,  of  a  livid  red  colour.  The  fever  now  assumes  a 
typhoid  character,  with  a  dry,  brownish  tongue,  and  a  rapid  sinking 
of  the  pulse.  When  the  vesications  break,  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents, an  ulcerated  surface  is  left,  which  is  extremely  painful,  and 
spreads  over  the  surrounding  surface,  often  with  great  rapidity.  The 
discharge  is  often  fetid,  and  large  in  quantity,  and  the  edges  of  the 
ulceration  acquire  a  livid  hue.  When  situated  behind  the  ears,  the 
connexion  of  the  posterior  cartilage  with  the  cranium  may  be  destroyed, 
the  ulceration  extending  often  to  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  the  eyes,— 
the  sight  of  which  becomes  destroyed, — and  even  to  the  vertex.  (Stokes.) 
When  the  disease  occurs  upon  the  hands,  exfoliation  of  the  bones  of 
the  fingers  sometimes  takes  place. 

In  other  cases,  vesications  arise  in  rapid  succession,  on  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  body,  followed  by  gangrenous  ulcerations,  and  the  patient 
sinks  in  a  few  days,  from  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  and  intense  fever.  Death, 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  generally  takes  place  about  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day ;  it  is  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

Pemphigus  may  occur  at  any  period,  from  a  few  days  after  birth  to 
the  ninth  year: — it  is  most  frequent,  however,  according  to  Willan, 
within  the  first  year.  Its  causes  are  evidently  impure  and  confined 
air,  neglect  of  domestic  personal  cleanliness,  deficient  or  unwhole- 
some nutriment,  and  the  efi*ects  of  cold  and  damp; — it  is  hence  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  offspring  of  the  poorest  classes,  among 
whom  it  often  prevails  epidemically.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  like  infantile  erysipelas,  the  disease  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  puerperal  fever,  affecting  particularly  the  offspring  of  mothers 
who  become  attacked  with  the  latter  disease. 

It  is  said  by  Stokes  to  be  more  prevalent  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
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This,  however,  is  contrary  to  our  experience ;  the  few  cases  we  have 
met  with — the  disease  being  one  of  comparatively  rare  occarrence  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity — all  occurred  in  the  winter. 

The  treatment  of  pemphigus,  as  it  occurs  in  children,  should  be 
commenced  by  the  removal  of  the  patient,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to 
a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere,  cleansing  his  skin  by  the  use  of  the  warm  or 
tepid  bath,  and  if  there  is  no  affection  of  the  digestive  organs  present 
to  forbid  it,  furnishing  him  with  wholesome,  nourishing  food. 

If  the  disease  is  seen  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  tenderness  of  the  epi- 
gastrium, with  derangement  of  the  bowels,  is  found  to  exist,  a  few 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  warm  fomen- 
tations or  the  application  of  a  warm  emollient  cataplasm,  and  inter- 
nally, small  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  given ;  if,  at  xlic 
same  time,  there  exist  much  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  some 
gentle  diaphoretic  will  be  proper,  with  frequent  tepid  sponging. 

"Be- — Acetat  ammonite,  gviy. 
Aq.  camphoree,  5ij. 
Vin.  ipecac.  3J. 
Tine,  hyoscyami,  33. 
Syrup,  limon.  3ij. — M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  eyery  three  hours,  fur  a  child  two  years  old. 

On  the  formation  of  vesications,  the  warm  bath  and  fomentations  of 
an  infusion  of  chamomile,  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia  internally,  in  con- 
junction with  the  mineral  acids,  if  the  state  of  the  bowels  will  permit 
of  their  use,  should  be  administered.  If  the  vesications  are  very  large, 
they  should  be  punctured,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  washed  with  a 
very  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver: — at  the  same  time  the 
patient  should  be  put  upon  a  mild,  but  nourishing  diet. 

In  the  gangrenous  or  phagedenic  form  of  the  disease,  an  ointment 
prepared  from  the  great  fig-wort  {Scrofidaria  nodosa)  has,  we  are  as- 
sured by  Maunsell,  been  found  particularly  successful  in  causing  the 
ulcers  to  assume  a  healthy  condition,  and  cicatrize.  This  remedy  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Stokes,  the  elder,  of  Dublin,  who  found  it  in  use 
among  the  Irish  peasantry.  His  practice  was,  at  first,  to  apply  a  car- 
rot poultice  or  one  of  porter  and  oatmeal:  this  was  kept  on  for  about 
eight  hours;  when  removed,  the  ulcerated  surface  was  gently  wiped 
with  lint,  and  the  ointment  of  scrofularia,  previously  melted,  was  spread 
over  it  carefully,  by  means  of  a  soft  feather;  the  ulcer  was  then  dressed 
with  the  ointment,  to  which  an  eighth  part  of.  wax  had  been  added, 
the  dressing  being  repeated,  in  severe  cases,  every  fourth  or  sixth 
hour.  Dr.  Stokes  also  directed  the  internal  use  of  yeast,  which  he 
believed  to  be  of  service. 

In  a  comparatively  chronic  form  of  pemphigus.  Dr.  Maunsell  states 
that  the  employment  of  iodine  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  decided  benefit. 

18.— Purpura. 

A  subcuticular  extravasation  of  blood,  occurring  without  external 
violence,  and  not  disappearing  upon  pressure;  sometimes  accompanied 
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ceeded  by  an  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  particularly  when  the  latter  has 
become  detached  by  the  quantity  of  sanguinolent  serum  effused  beneath 
it.  In  some  instances,  the  effusion  is  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
dace  bullae  or  phlyctense. 

The  blood,  in  certain  cases,  is  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  and  in- 
termuscular tissues,  and  then  the  skin  commonly  presents  a  number  of 
broad,  slightly  prominent  spots,  dark  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  towards  the  circumference,  and  unattended  with  pain.  Some- 
times the  backs  of  the  hands  are  affected  with  a  species  of  oedema. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  subcuticular  extravasation  is  preceded  by 
somewhat  prominent,  reddish,  oval,  or  circular  spots,  accompanied  by 
a  smarting  or  tingling  sensation,  similar  to,  but  not  so  decided  as  that 
of  urticaria.  (P.  Urticans.)  These  spots,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days,  sink  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  skin,  and  acquire  a  dark- 
red,  or  liver  colour;  new  spots  at  the  same  time  making  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  true  petechiae.  P.  urticans 
occurs  most  frequently  upon  the  legs,  which  are  often  at  the  same  time 
cedematous,  or  affected  with  a  sensation  of  stiffness  or  heaviness.  The 
emption  generally  continues  for  a  month,  but  may  be  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  petechias  and  ecchy- 
moaes,  in  cases  of  P.  simplex,  they  in  some  cases  return  suddenly,  in 
a  aingle  night.  These  hemorrhagic  phenomena  may  be  repeated  se- 
veral times  at  very  short  intervals,  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease to  several  months. 

When  P.  simplex  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  ecchymoses,  it 
18  generally  a  more  serious  disease  than  when  it  appears  under  the  pe- 
techial form;  the  P.  urticans  is  the  least  important  of  all  the  forms  of 
the  disease. 

A  much  more  serious  form  of  purpura  is  that  accompanied  with 
hemorrhage.  The  body  ia  often  covered  with  livid  spots,  similar  to 
those  that  follow  bruises;  actual  thrombus  occasionally  forms  under 
the  hairy  scalp,  and  the  blood  has  even  been  seen  exuding  from  behind 
the  ears,  and  from  the  vertex ;  the  subcuticular  and  cutaneous  effusion 
covering  nearly  the  whole  surface. 

The  disposition  to  hemorrhage  in  some  patients  is  so  great  that  the 
mere  act  of  feeling  the  pulse,  the  pressure  of  a  loose  ligature,  or  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  sitting,  leaning,  or  lying  down,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  actual  ecchymoses.  In  such  cases,  the  slightest  puncture,  the 
mere  grazing  of  the  skin,  is  followed  by  a  copious  and  continued  dis- 
charge of  blood ;  and  most  commonly,  either  from  the  commencement, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  from  the  nose,  bowels,  stomach,  or  lungs,  P.  hcBtnorrhagica, 
In  some  of  these  cases,  the  whole  of  the  fauces  are  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  blood  issues  from  every  part  of  them.  P.  hsemorrhagica  is  some- 
times, according  to  Rayer,  complicated  with  angina  membranacea ;  oc- 
casionally, the  gums  are  livid  and  spongy,  and  blood  exudes  from  their 
surface;  the  tongue  is  swollen,  livid,  and  blackish;  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cheeks  presents  some  blackish  and  soft  patches,  with  which  the 
palate  is  also  covered.  On  all  these  parts,  irregular  phlyctense,  or 
88 
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bullae  appear,  filled  with  dark*coIoured  blood ;  when  these  burst,  a  dit* 
charge  of  blood  tak«s  place  from  the  excoriated  surface ;  deeper  ulce- 
ration sometimes  occurs,  with  hemorrhage  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
Children  have  been  known  to  die  in  a  single  night,  from  the  hemor- 
rhage, in  such  cases. 

When  the  discharge  of  blood  is  very  considerable,  or  recurs  fre- 
quently, the  feet  and  legs  become  oedematous,  the  face  blanched,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body,  generally,  of  a  yellowish,  or  liyid  hue;  the 
petechia)  and  ecchymoses  increase  in  number,  and  acquire  a  deep  brown 
tint ;  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  serous ;  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  of  the  extremities,  sinks,  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  feeble,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  completely  prostrated. 
Convulsive  movements,  tremors  of  the  whole  body,  or  fainting  fits, 
sometimes  occur.  The  patient  finally  dies  ex-sanguine,  unlesa  febrile 
symptoms,  or  serious  internal  disease,  should  ensue  previously  to 
death. 

Purpura  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  febrile  reaction.  P.  febri^ 
lis.  The  occurrence  of  petechise  and  ecchymoses,  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  is  preceded  by  a  sense  of  extreme  lassitude  and  depression, 
and  by  shivering  fits,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  succeeded  by  in* 
creased  heat  of  the  skin,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  headache,  quick- 
ness of  pulse,  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting.  The  subcuticular  extrar 
vasations  appear  between  the  third  and  sixth  days,  sometimes  with 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  at  others,  preceded  by 
exanthematous  spots,  similar  to  those  of  urticaria  febrilis.  Febrile 
purpura  may  appear  under  the  form  of  ecchymoses.  In  some  cases, 
it  is  attended  with  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  throat,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, &c. ;  in  other  cases,  the  latter  occurs  without  the  subcuticular 
hemorrhage. 

It  may  present,  from  the  commencement,  very  serious  symptoms, 
and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  sanguineous  efi'usion 
in  the  lungs,  or  substance  of  the  brain;  or  it  may  terminate  in  death 
more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  the 
gradual  draining  away  of  the  blood. 

The  causes  of  purpura  are  extremely  obscure.  It  is  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  before  than  after  the  period  of  puberty,  and  at- 
tacks, as  remarked  by  Willan,  Graves,  and  others,  most  generally, 
such  children  as  are  exposed  to  the  debilitating  influence  of  an  impure 
and  confined,  or  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  and  who  are  badly  fed, 
or  on  improper  food,  and  debarred  from  sufficient  exercise ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, not  unfrequently  met  with  in  robust  children,  of  full  habits, 
and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  Some  children 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  its  attacks,  and  this  often  hap- 
pens in  all  the  children  of  the  same  family,  as  we  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served. It  has  been  supposed,  in  some  cases,  to  be  hereditary.  It 
occasionally  occurs  subsequent  to  small-pox,  measles,  and  other  acute 
affections. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  Mills,  Parry,  and  Combe,  that  in  all 
cases,  venous  plethora  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  purpura ;  and 
in  many  cases,  there  certainly  exist  strong  evidences  of  an  overloaded 
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state  of  the  portal  system,  with  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs;  the  bowels  are  often  torpid,  or  in  a  state  of  constipa- 
tion, and  when  evacuations  are  procured,  these  are  often  of  a  most  vi- 
tiated character.  Pain  of  the  epigastrium,  or  hypochondria,  or  ten- 
derness upon  pressure,  with  swelling  and  tension  of  these  parts,  are 
also  frequent  symptoms  of  the  hemorrhagic  cases. 

In  mild  cases  of  purpura  simplex,  a  proper  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  regimen,  with  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  daily,  a  full  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil,  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia;  and  when,  by  these 
means,  the  bowels  have  been  fully  evacuated,  small  doses  of  calomel, 
calcined  magnesia,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  combination,  repeated  three 
times  a  day,  with  free  exposure  to  a  fresh,  pure  atmosphere,  will,  in 
general,  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  P.  hemorrhagica  and  P.  febrilis,  the  re- 
medies must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Where 
there  exist  evident  indications  of  hypersemia,  or  venous  plethora ;  or 
much  local  pain  or  tenderness,  with  fulness  and  tension  of  the  abdo- 
men generally,  or  at  the  epigastrium,  or  hypochondria,  a  cautious  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  locally,  by  leeches,  will  occasion- 
ally be  advisable.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  young  children,  bleed- 
ing is  a  remedy  not  generally  adapted  to  this  disease:  when  leeches 
are  employed,  we  have  often  known  them  to  give  rise  to  a  long-con- 
tinued hemorrhage,  by  which,  probably,  a  fatal  result  was  caused,  in 
cases,  where,  had  the  leeches  not  been  applied,  the  disease  might  have 
been  cured ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  arm, 
we  have  known  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  to  be  followed  by  so  great  a 
degree  of  exhaustion,  as  to  demand  an  immediate  resort  to  stimulants, 
to  prevent  the  death  of  the  patient;  at  the  same  time,  in  children  over 
ten  years  of  age,  we  have  certainly  seen  the  very  best  effects  result, 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  from  the  cautious  abstraction  of  blood, 
particularly  by  the  lancet. 

In  every  case,  our  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  bowels.  Full  doses  of  calomel,  in  combination  with  magnesia 
or  jalap,  and  followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  a  mixture  of  castor  oil  and 
turpentine,  will  have  the  effect,  very  generally,  of  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  vitiated  secretions:  of  unloading  the  portal  system,  and 
exciting  a  more  healthy  action  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  gas- 
tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  tur- 
pentine, in  tolerably  large  doses,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel, 
we  shall  soon  correct  the  character  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  and 
at  the  same  time  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease.  Under  the  purgative 
treatment,  we  have  seen  the  most  rapid  change  produced  in  all  the 
more  serious  phenomena  of  purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  a  striking  amend- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  patient  generally  occurs  the  moment  that 
large  evacuations  are  procured  from  the  bowels,  of  dark  olive-green, 
ana  highly  offensive  faeces. 

The  drinks  of  the  patient  may  be  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  and 
they  should  be  given  perfectly  cold ;  the  diet  should  be  light  and  un- 
irritating,  and  composed  of  articles  of  a  nourishing  kind. 

When  decided  debility  exists,  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  dilute 
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mineral  acids,  and  a  nourishing  diet,  with,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases, 
wine  whey,  or  wine  and  water,  or  diluted  malt  liquors,  will  be  demand- 
ed; attention  being,  at  the  same  time,  paid  to  the  bowels:  in  such  cases, 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  will  form  the  most  efficient  and 
appropriate  purgative.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  mistake 
mere  oppression  of  the  vital  functions  for  debility,  or  to  commence  with 
tonics  or  stimulants  too  early  in  any  case:  when  this  is  done,  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  tonic  treatment  increase  the  number  of  petechise, 
augment  the  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  excite  a 
violent  febrile  reaction,  quickly  followed  by  collapse  and  death. 

FBOM   INFECTION  INDEPENDENT   OF  VISCERAL  DISEASE. 

19.--P8ora— Scabies— Itch. 

The  itch  makes  its  first  appearance,  usually,  between  the  fingers,  about 
the  wrists,  and  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands,  in  the  form  of  minute  ve- 
sicles, filled  with  a  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  intermixed  with  small 
papulae,  which  latter  likewise  assume,  in  a  short  time,  the  vesicular 
character.  The  eruption  is  attended  by  intense  itching,  which  is  al- 
ways increased  by  whatever  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  part.  Fre- 
quent friction  and  scratching,  to  allay  the  itching,  produce  speedily  an 
inflammation  and  rupture  of  the  vesicles,  by  which  means  the  disease 
is  extended  to  the  surrounding  skin. 

When  the  skin  is  very  irritable,  the  vesicles  of  psora  soon  assume 
an  opaque  appearance,  and  are  converted  into  true  pustules,  which 
sometimes  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  Hence,  when  the  malady 
is  of  some  standing,  there  may  exist,  at  the  same  time,  papulse,  vesi- 
cles, and  pustules,  of  various  dimensions,  interspersed:  a  feature  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  excessive  itching  and  irritation,  will  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  itch  from  the  other  cutaneous  affections. 

Though  in  its  commencement,  the  disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  confined  to  the  fingers,  wrists  and  hands,  it  may,  however,  extend  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  body;  in  such  cases,  being  most  severe  and 
troublesome  about  the  trunk,  margins  of  the  arm-pits,  and  flexures 
of  the  joints,  in  consequence  of  the  warmth  generated  by  the  clothing, 
and  the  friction  excited  by  the  motions  of  the  body.  The  papulae, 
vesicles,  and  pustules  often  give  rise  to  dark  points,  or  dark-brown 
crusts,  caused  by  the  desiccation  of  the  matter  discharged  by  them. 
The  pustules  sometimes,  when  neglected,  coalesce,  and  when  ruptured, 
form  ulcerations,  upon  which  dark-brown  scabs  are  apt  to  form. 

Psora,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  unquestionably  produced 
from  the  direct  contact  of  the  fluid  matter  of  the  vesicles,  by  the  touch 
of  an  infected  person,  by  the  handling  or  wearing  his  clothes,  sleeping 
in  the  same  bed,  &c.  It  is  increased  in  extent  and  virulence  by  a  neg- 
lect of  personal  cleanliness,  either  in  regard  to  repeated  ablutions  of 
the  surface,  or  frequent  changes  of  linen;  and,  by  this  means,  many 
suppose  that  the  disease  may  be  generated,  independent  of  infection. 

In  its  early  stages,  psora  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  other  dis- 
ease. When,  however,  it  occurs  in  children  who  are  debilitated,  or 
otherwise  unhealthy,  it  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  a  troublesome 
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impetigiDOtis  affection  of  the  skin,  which  may  continae  long  after  its 
apecific  character  has  been  destroyed,  {S.  cachectica.)  It  is  said  never, 
or  at  least  very  rarely,  to  terminate  spontaneously;  when  not  subject- 
ed to  a  proper  remedial  treatment,  it  may  continue  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  patient,  which  it  seldom  tends  to  shorten. 

The  disease  presents  itself  under  its  most  aggravated  forms  almost 
exclusively  among  the  miserably  poor;  it  is,  however,  met  with  more 
frequently  in  some  countries,  and  situations,  than  in  others.  It  is,  in 
some  degree,  endemic  in  all  cold  and  mountainous  regions. 

In  many  cases  of  psora,  particularly  when  neglected,  an  insect  is 
to  be  seen,  in  or  near  the  vesicles  {scabies  vermiculariSj  acarus  vel  sar- 
copies  scabiei.) 

It  is  usually  found  beneath  the  cuticle,  in  a  small  spot  close  to  a 
vesicle,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  an  irregular  dotted  line,  that  marks 
its  burrowing  course.  If  this  spot  be  punctured,  upon  careful  ex- 
amination, the  insect,  somewhat  resembling  a  cheese  mite,  may  be  de- 
tected, and  abstracted  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  Of  the  existence 
of  these  insects  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  but  how  far  they 
are  essential  to  the  disease,  and  whether  the  latter  is  produced  by  them, 
are  questions  not  so  readily  solved.  The  aflSrmative  has  been,  recently, 
strongly  maintained  by  several  of  the  French  and  German  physicians ; 
while  there  are  others  who  consider  the  insect  as  a  mere  parasite,  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease ;  the  supposed  cases 
in  which  the  itch  has  been  communicated  by  transferring  the  acarus  to 
the  skin  of  sound  persons,  being  ascribed  alone  to  the  virus  adhering 
to  it.  This  latter  wc  feel  disposed  to  adopt  as  the  correct  view ;  for 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ease  with  which  the  disease  is 
communicated  by  mere  contact,  with  the  notion  that  the  transfer  of 
one  of  the  insects  is  necessary  to  produce  it;  especially  when  we  arc 
told  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  these  from  their  burrows  beneath 
the  cuticle.  It  is  said  by  Mouronval,  Lugol  and  Gras,  that  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  communicated  by  inoculation  with  the  fluid  of  the  vesi- 
cle: this  we  believe,  however,  to  be  an  error:— we  knew  the  disease 
to  be  produced,  in  one  case,  by  an  individual  who  put  on  a  pair  of 
gloves  that  had  been  worn  four  months  previously  by  a  person  affected 
with  the  itch,  and  which  had  lain  in  a  drawer  from  that  period. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  itch  may  be  communicated  to  man  from 
the  dog  and  other  domestic  animals.  Several  workmen  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  of  Paris,  are  said  to  have  contracted  the  disease,  by  at- 
tending upon  a  diseased  camel,  {Andral,  Cazenave.) 

The  disease  may  be  communicated  to  infants  and  children  at  any 
period  from  birth  to  puberty;  it  generally  occurs  about  four  or  five 
days  subsequent  to  exposure  to  its  contagion. 

A  great  variety  of  external  as  well  as  internal  remedies  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  affection.  They  have  all,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently succeeded:  they  are  all,  however,  inferior  in  certainty,  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  to  the  external  application  of  sulphur, 
either  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  fumigation ;  and  its  internal  use,  ia 
the  form  of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  mixed  with  milk  or  molasses. 
In  the  cases  that  usually  occur  in  children,  the  ordinary  unguentum 
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salphnris  of  the  shops  will  answer  ev^rj  purpose;  bat  in  more  obsti- 
nate  cases,  the  compound  sniphar  ointment  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia^  may  be  employed.  An  ointment  composed  of  one 
part  carbonate  of  potassa,  two  of  sulphur,  and  eight  of  lard,  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  of  the  French  practitioners. 

Whichever  of  these  ointments  ia  used,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  affected  parts,  night  and  morning,  for  the  space  of  one  week ;  by 
which  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  in  slight  cases,  the  disease  will  be  en- 
tirely cured.  On  ceasing  the  use  of  the  ointment,  the  child  should  be 
immersed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  well 
washed  with  soap.  In  children  of  four  or  five  years,  and  upwards,  the 
common  soft  soap  may  be  used,  which,  by  some  of  the  recent  German 
physicians,  is  asserted  to  be  itself  an  excellent  remedy  in  cases  of  in- 
veterate itch. 

During  the  external  employment  of  the  sulphur,  a  portion  of  it — 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child — 
should  be  given,  night  and  morning,  in  milk  or  molasses.  In  plethoric 
or  robust  children,  over  two  years  of  age,  an  equal  portion  of  the 
bitartrite  of  potaesa  may  be  added  to  the  sulphur,  and  given  in  simple 
syrup  or  molasses.  The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  perfectly  plain 
and  easy  of  digestion.  After  the  cure  is  effected,  no  portion  of  the 
clothing  or  bedding  that  was  in  contact  with  the  patient  whilst  he  la- 
boured under  the  disease,  should  be  used,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
purified,  and  well  aired. 

In  many  cases  an  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  made  by 
adding  one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  lard,  will  prove  a  very  efficient 
remedy ;  we  have  used  it  with  complete  and  prompt  success,  in  nume- 
rous instances.  An  ointment  composed  of  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuret 
of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  rubbed  upon  the  palms  of  . 
the  hands,  twice  a  day,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each  time,  will,  it  is 
said,  prove,  also,  an  efficient  remedy.  {Joy.) 

The  sulphurous  water-bath  has  occasionally  been  employed;  but  is 
by  no  means  so  prompt  and  certain  in  its  effects,  as  the  sulphur  va- 
pour-bath ;  this  constitutes  the  principal  remedy  of  Galhy  and  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Horn,  De  Carro,  Wallace,  and  other 
physicians,  who  have  subsequently  employed  it.  In  children  of  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age,  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  the 
disease,  in  which  from  neglect,  and  personal  uncleanliness,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body,  and  in  a 
form  of  considerable  severity; — to  these  cases,  the  sulphur  vapour- 
bath  is  well  adapted.  The  number  of  fumigations  necessary  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  disease  in  each  case,  the 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  skin,  &c.  When  a  proper  apparatus  can 
be  procured,  this  should  be  invariably  employed ;  but  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  blankets  may  be  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  by  means 
of  sulphur  strewed  upon  burning  coals,  enclosed  in  a  warming-pan; 
the  patient  being  placed  between  the  blankets,  naked,  and  covered 
closely  up  to  the  throat. 

A  great  variety  of  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  various  forms  of 
ointment,  have  been  proposed,  none  of  which,  however,  in  the  case  of 
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ehildren,  are  eqaal  in  efficacy  to  those  detailed.  It  is  asserted  by 
Peatzlin,  that  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  tiur,  and  two  parts 
of  salt  butter,  melted  together,  with  the  addition,  while  fluid,  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  will  remove  the  disease  in  seven  days,  if 
applied  once  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  ointments  have  been  found  occasionally  very  useful, 
in  the  treatment  of  psora  in  infants.  We  annex  them,  not  because 
we  prefer  them  to  those  we  have  already  given,  but  because  cases  may 
occur,  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  may  be  useful  to 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

R. — Cre«Bot.  iij^xzx.  R.— Calcis  Chlorid.  *y. 

CeratU  Adipis,  §TiU.— M. 

OL  AmygdaL  dalo.  aa  ^. — M. 

R. — Carb.  potassse,  ^j.  solye  in 
R.— Hyd.  Oxyd.  alh.  9j.  Aqoas,  ?j.  dein  adde, 

Adipia,  JIt.— M.  01.  Oliv»,  giT. 

Camphora,  3^. — M. 

In  every  case  of  the  disease  occurring  in  robust  and  plethoric  chil« 
dree,  if  there  exists  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  parts  af- 
fected with  the  disease,  it  will  be  proper  to  commence  the  treatment 
by  emollient  poultices,  warm  fomentations,  and  brisk  purgation;  and 
cfaoald  the  local  symptoms  be  very  considerable,  the  application  of 
leeches,  or  even  the  drawing  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm. 
The  same  treatment  will  be  proper,  should  any  considerable  degree  of 
local  irritation  or  inflammation  occur  during  the  use  of  the  sulphur  or 
other  ointments.  These  latter  will  always  be  found  to  act  more  efiec- 
tually,  by  the  reduction,  in  this  manner,  of  the  irritation. 

If  the  child  afi^ectcd  with  itch  be  debilitated,  or  labour  under  any 
other  disease,  the  remedies  adapted  for  the  latter  should  be  combined 
*  with  the  treatment  required  for  the  removal  of  the  former. 

20.— Syphilitic  Eruptions. 

Infants  are  liable  to  become  infected  with  syphilis,  either  before  birth, 
during  birth,  or  during  lactation.  Infants  born  of  mothers  who  are 
labouring  under  the  venereal  disease  may  exhibit  indications  of  syphi- 
lis at  birth ;  or  the  disease  may  not  appear  for  many  days,  weeks, 
or  months  subsequently.  Syphilitic  children  are  frequently  born  pre- 
maturely or  dead,  with  the  cuticle  separated,  or  peeling  from  difl<erent 
parts  of  their  bodies,  or  in  a  state  of  gangrene:  abortion  is  a  very  fre- 
quent consequence  of  intra-uterine  infection. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  during  the  entire  period  of  gesta- 
tion, at  the  period  of  conception,  or  even  for  some  time  previous, 
neither  parent  may  have  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  disease,  and  yet 
the  foetus  may  become  infected  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  syphilis, 
in  one  or  other  parent,  which  had,  to  all  appearances,  been  fully  eradi- 
cated years  before  marriage.  In  cases  like  these,  where  there  exist 
so  many  powerful  motives  for  concealment  or  deception,  there  must, 
of  course,  always  remain  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  entire 
freedom  from  disease  of  the  parents ;  we  have  nevertheless  met  with 
repeated  instances,  in  which  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
was  actually  the  case;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Burns, 
Veggio,  Maunsell,  Dendy,  and  others.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 
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in  some  of  the  nnmerous  cases  recorded  in  the  continental  joomals,  of 
syphilitic  children  born  of  parents  in  whom  no  vestige  of  the  disease 
existed,  eruptions  of  the  skin  of  a  non-venereal  character  maj  hare 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  syphilis.  How  far  confidence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  statements  made  of  the  foetus  being  liable  to  infection,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  father  being,  or  having  been  diseased,  while  the  mother 
is,  and  always  has  been,  perfectly  healthy,  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer 
any  positive  opinion :  we  have,  however,  certainly  met  with  cases  which 
would  appear  to  establish  very  fully  the  fact;  and  Mr.  Acton,  surgeon 
to  the  Islington  Dispensatory,  England,  adduces  three  cases,  in  which 
constitutional  syphilis  in  the  father  was  the  cause  of  repeated  abor- 
tions,  and,  subsequently,  of  infection  of  the  foetus  born  at  the  full  pe- 
riod— the  mother  remaining  throughout  wholly  free  from  disease.  He 
gives  an  abridged  account  of  two  other  cases  of  secondary  syphilis  in 
men,  whose  wives  were  free  from  all  disease,  but  had  miscarried.  Dr. 
Behrend  (Journ.  f.  Kinderkrankheiten,  xvii.)  states  that  the  disease 
is  most  frequently  imparted  to  the  foetus  by  the  father. 

Intra-uterine  syphilis  generally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  red, 
brown,  or  fawn-coloured  blotches  varying  in  size,  and  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  From  the  surface  of  these 
blotches,  a  very  slight  moisture  exudes,  which,  in  parts  exposed  to  the 
air,  on  drying,  gives  to  them  a  scaly  appearance,  and  at  length  forms 
thin  scabs,  of  a  dark  yellow,  or  brownish  colour,  which  reappear  as 
often  as  they  are  detached.  The  eruption  usually  occurs  first  upon  the 
lower  extremities,  buttocks  and  loins,  but  subsequently  extends  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  face.  When  the  blotches  appear 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  between  the  buttocks,  and  in  the  folds  of 
the  thighs  and  neck,  the  continual  moisture  and  friction  of  the  parts 
prevent  the  formation  of  crusts,  but  irregular  tubercular  swellings  • 
(condi/lomse,)  occur. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  skin  becomes  throughout  of  a 
reddish-brown  or  fawn-colour.  The  infant  is,  at  the  same  time,  fever- 
ish, fretful,  and  gradually  wastes  away ;  its  voice  becomes  feeble  and 
hoarse,  and  there  is  a  constant  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  a  yel- 
low, viscid  mucus,  which  quickly  dries  about  the  external  orifices; 
the  nose  becomes  swollen,  and  perpendicular  fissures  occur  in  the  lips, 
giving  a  very  peculiar  appearance  to  the  mouth.  The  whole  counte- 
nance assumes  at  length  a  wrinkled,  dejected  appearance,  and  the  in- 
fant exhibits  evident  indications  of  sufi'ering,  from  deep-seated  pains 
in  the  cylindrical  bones;  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated; ulcerations  present  themselves  upon  various  parts  of  the  skin; 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  surface  of  the  tongue  are  often  covered 
with  aphthae,  and  the  patient  finally  dies,  in  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
bility and  excessive  emaciation. 

Such  are  the  usual  phenomena  and  progress  of  syphilitic  eruptions, 
from  intra-uterine  infection;  though  we  have  known  infants  born  of 
diseased  parents  to  present  irregular  ulcerations,  or  large  vesications 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface,  filled  with  a  yellow,  turbid  or  dark- 
coloured  fluid,  and  which,  upon  rupturing,  left  ulcerations  of  the  skin, 
that  became  quickly  covered  with  thin,  dark  crusts,  and  surrounded 
with  a  dark-red  or  purplish  margin. 
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It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever  communi- 
eated  to  the  infant  during  birth;  the  vemix  caseosa  being  supposed 
to  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  skin  against  infection.  It  is 
certainly  not  very  common  to  find  the  disease  communicated  in  this 
manner;  and  we  believe,  that  when  such  is  the  case,  it  will  present 
itself,  most  generally,  under  the  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Transmission  by  the  nipple  of  a  diseased  nurse  is  a  very  frequent 
mode  in  which  infants  are  infected  with  syphilis.  Ulcers,  in  this 
case,  are  generally  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  which  are  often 
entirely  overlooked ;  or,  when  first  noticed,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken, 
even  by  the  physician,  for  the  ordinary  eruption  so  common  in  infants 
during  lactation.  Thus,  the  true  character  of  the  disease  not  being 
recognised  in  its  first  stage,  it  seldom  comes  under  treatment  until 
blotches  and  ulcerations  have  made  their  appearance  upon  the  skin, 
when  its  characters  are  the  same  precisely  as  those  described  above. 

It  is  very  common  for  syphilitic  eruptions  in  infants  to  entirely  dis- 
appear under  an  appropriate  treatment,  but  again  to  return,  sooner  or 
later,  after  the  treatment  is  suspended,  and  thus  to  recur  repeatedly, 
until,  finally,  every  vestige  of  the  disease  is  eradicated.  This  should 
serve  as  a  caution  to  the  young  practitioner  not  to  pronounce  the 
child  entirely  cured,  until  several  months  have  elapsed  without  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease  reappearing. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  eruptions  in  infants  is  not  always  very 
easy;  they,  in  many  cases,  resemble  very  closely  psoriasis  or  lepra,  or 
some  of  the  more  inveterate  forms  of  scabies.  The  phjsician  who  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  disease  will  seldom  be  deceived;  but  the  young 
practitioner  must  depend  altogether  upon  a  cautious  investigation  of 
its  history,  at  the  same  time,  without,  if  possible,  exciting  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  those  interested:  an  incautious  hint,  or  imprudent  ques- 
tion, might  have  the  effect  of  destroying  domestic  peace,  or,  at  least, 
of  deeply  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  in  cases  where  the  con- 
duct of  neither  parent  is  in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  infant's  malady.  In  every  instance,  indeed,  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  should  be  very  guarded. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  syphilis  is  extremely  simple,  and,  when 
judiciously  carried  into  effect  at  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  is, 
very  generally,  successful  in  its  eradication.  One  or  two  grains  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child ;  or  a  third  or  fourth  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  com- 
bined with  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus;^  with  the 
external  application  of  the  black  wash,  or  dilute  citrine  ointment,^  to 
the  crusts,  ulcers,  or  condylomse,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  should  be  di- 
rected, and  continued  until  the  eruption  and  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  disappear ;  and  at  longer  intervals,  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks 
subsequently. 

*  ft.— Calomel,  gr.  iij— iv.  '  R.— Ungt.  hyd.  nit  ^iij. 

Pulv.  ipecac,  gr.  ij. — iij.  Cerat  Bimpl.  gij. — M. 

Cretflo  ppt.  ^:^sB. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  iij. — iy. — M.  f. 
chart.  No.  xij. 
One  to  be  given  twice  a  day,  or  every  3  or 
4  hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 
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By  this  plan  of  treatment,  we  have  generally  suoceeded  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  disease  in  one  month,  in  reoent  cases ;  but  in  those  which 
have  been  neglected  in  their  earlier  stages,  it  will  seldom  effect  a  cnre 
under  two,  three,  or  even  four  months.  We  are  to  recollect,  also,  the 
liability  of  the  eruption  to  recur,  after,  to  all  appearance,  it  has  been 
entirely  eradicated ;  when  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  again  resumed. 
Should  the  mercury,  when  given  by  the  mouth,  produce  griping  and 

Surging — which,  however,  we  have  seldom  found  it  to  do  when  com- 
ined  with  the  chalk,  ipecacuanha,  and  hyoscyamus — a  small  portion 
of  Dover's  powder  may  be  .added  to  each  dose;  carefully,  however, 
watching  the  effects  of  the  opiate,  which,  in  infants,  often  gives  rise, 
even  in  the  smallest  doses,  to  very  serious  effects.  When  the  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  produced  by  the  calomel  cannot  be  controlled  by 
Buoh  doses  of  opium  as  it  would  be  prudent  or  safe  to  administer  to  an 
infant,  it  has  been  advised  to  omit  its  use,  and  resort  to  the  external 
application  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  ointment.  Fifteen  grains  of  the 
unguentum  hydrargyri  mitis  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  thighs  alternately,  once  in  two  days,  until  the  mouth  becomes  hot, 
when  it  is  to  be  intermitted,  and  again  resumed  after  a  proper  inter- 
val, should  it  be  necessary. 

In  children  under  two  years  of  age,  salivation  is  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
duced; it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury upon  the  gums,  and  if  these  become  hot,  slightly  swollen,  or  livid, 
its  use  should  be  at  once  suspended,  as  in  some  cases  gangrene  has 
been  known  to  result  from  its  continuance  under  these  circumstances. 
This  result,  however,  is  seldom  witnessed  excepting  in  very  feeble 
children. 

When  the  external  sores  are  very  indolent,  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

If  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mother  or  nurse  is  labouring 
under  disease  of  a  syphilitic  character,  (and  we  must  recollect,  that  for 
very  obvious  reasons,  it  would  be  imprudent  either  to  wean  the  infant, 
or  to  suckle  it  at  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse,)  we  should  administer 
to  her  the  ioduret  of  mercury,  with  the  decoction  or  syrup  of  sarsapa- 
rilla.  It  is  true,  that  the  milk  may  be  thus  rendered  less  adapted  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  child,  but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  effectual  eradication  of  the  disease  in  the  infant. 
We  would  remark,  however,  that  we  recommend  this  course  only  in 
the  case  of  the  mother  being  actually  syphilitic:  we  are  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  attempting  the  cure  of  the  infant  by  giving  mercury  to  the 
nurse,  as  was  formerly  practised. 

During  the  course  of  treatment,  both  mother  and  child  should  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere ;  the  diet  of  the  former  should 
be  plain,  mild,  and  sufficiently  nourishing,  and  her  drink,  water  alone: 
it  is  important,  also,  that  she  take  sufficient  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  observe  regularity  in  her  hours  of  repose. 
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SECTION   V. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  NUTRITIVE  FUNCTION. 

SCROFULA. 

Scrofula  is  a  very  common  affection  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
heiDg  itself  often  the  cause  of  various  morbid  phenomena:  more  fre- 
quently, however,  it  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease,  or  imparts 
to  the  several  affections,  common  to  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  a  peculiar 
character,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  symptoms,  as  to  their  progress 
and  termination. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  scrofula,  and  hence  the  somewhat 
vague  term  scrofulous  or  strumous  diathesis,  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  by  physicians ;  the  various  manifestations  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition being  usually  described  as  individual  disease.  This  plan,  while 
it  is  productive  of  no  little  confusion,  is  but  illy  calculated  to  lead  to 
correct  views  in  regard  to  either  the  pathology,  prophylaxis,  or  thera- 
peutical management  of  that  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  orga- 
nism in  which  scrofula  consists. 

In  children  in  whom  the  scrofulous  predisposition  is  strongly 
marked,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fibrine  in  the  blood;  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  white  fluids  and  tissues  over  the  red;  the  several 
organs  are  pale,  small  in  size,  loose  in  texture,  and  perform  lan- 
guidly their  respective  functions.  There  is  usually  a  peculiar  fra- 
gility of  the  whole  frame;  the  skin  is,  in  most  cases,  thin  and  deli- 
cate, and  by  allowing  the  vessels  beneath  to  be  distinctly  seen,  gives 
to  the  complexion  an  appearance  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty:  the 
limbs  are  often  small,  soft  and  rounded,  but  with  large  joints;  the 
fingers  are  long  and  slender,  but  commonly  broad  and  fiat  at  the 
extremities;  the  chest  is  contracted;  the  head  is  usually  large,  and  the 
hair  fine,  silky,  and  often  light-coloured ;  the  eyelashes  are  long,  the 
eyes  prominent,  though  languid  in  expression,  and  the  pupils  large; 
tne  lips  are  ordinarily  thick  and  prominent.  The  whole  frame  exhibits 
an  appearance  of  languor  and  debility;  exercise  of  every  kind  quickly 
tires.  Notwithstanding  there  is  generally  a  want  of  muscular  deve- 
lopment, yet,  in  many  cases,  the  body  and  limbs  have  an  appearance  of 
plumpness,  resulting  from  the  infiltrated  state  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  though  usually  languid  and  feeble,  is  easily 
excited,  and  a  degree  of  febrile  excitement  will  be  apt  to  result  from 
the  slightest  causes.  The  feelings  are  quick,  warm,  and  ardent;  and 
in  many  cases  there  is  very  decided  quickness  and  precocity  of 
intellect. 
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Not  unfrequently  the  countenance  is  swollen,  and  of  a  sallow  hue; 
the  cheeks  full,  tumid,  and  flaccid;  the  hair  coarse  and  dark-coloured; 
the  lips  thick,  coarse,  and  liable  to  chap;  the  skin  thick,  harsh,  and 
subject  to  eruptions;  the  eyes  dull  and  watery;  the  eyelids  full  and 
drooping,  and  the  general  expression  dull,  heavy  and  stupid. 

Digestion  is  ordinarily  slow  and  imperfect,  and  liable  to  frequent 
derangement.  The  bowels  are  torpid  or  irregular ;  cold  and  heat  are 
alike  borne  with  difficulty;  while  the  effects  of  any  of  the  usual  mor- 
bific causes  are  more  certain  to  be  experienced  by  an  organization 
such  as  we  have  described,  than  by  one  of  greater  health  and  vigour; 
evinced,  however,  in  the  production  rather  of  chronic  than  of  acute 
disease. 

Inflammation  occurring  in  scrofulous  habits  is  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  often  unattended  by  very  manifest  symptoms,  unless  when  it  is 
externally  seated.  When  adhesions  occur,  the  adhesive  matter,  in- 
stead of  being  firm,  is  of  a  curd-like  consistence  and  appearance, 
very  soft  and  easily  broken,  and  with  few,  if  any,  blood-vessels  pene- 
trating it.  Suppuration  is  attended  with  the  formation,  instead  of 
genuine  pus,  of  a  thin,  puruloid  fluid,  containing  curd-like  matter. 
Ulceration  is  slow  in  its  progress ;  granulations  are  tedious  in  form- 
ing, and  unequal;  and  cicatrization,  which  is  very  tardy  in  taking 
place,  leaves  an  uneven,  deep,  and  unsightly  scar.  Softening  of  the 
internal  tissues  is  very  common,  as  well  as  tumefaction,  suppuration, 
or  disorganization  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Throughout  almost  every  tissue  of  the  body  there  is  a  tendency  to 
tuberculous  depositions,  varying  somewhat  in  their  character,  pro- 
gress and  termination,  according  to  the  different  tissues  in  which 
they  occur;  whilst  in  the  bony  structure  we  have  a  disposition  to 
softening  from  the  defect  of  the  ossific  process,  and  in  the  skin  a  pre- 
disposition to  various  chronic  eruptions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  general  sketches  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  that  they  are  all  dependent  on  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  organic  functions,  giving  rise  to  imperfect  sangui- 
fication and  nutrition,  and  consequently,  a  defective  organization  of 
the  several  tissues.  • 

Children  are  often  born  with  this  defective  organization,  or  with  so 
decided  a  tendency  to  it,  as  to  render  its  development  certain,  if  the 
infant  be  subjected  to  those  influences  which  are  calculated  to  impede 
or  render  imperfect  the  functions  of  digestion,  assimilation  and  san- 
guification. Under  such  circumstances,  tubercular  depositions  take 
place  at  an  early  period,  and  a  decided  and  very  peculiar  modification 
is  manifested  in  the  phenomena,  progress,  and  tendency  of  the  ordi- 
nary diseases  of  infancy. 

Under  opposite  circumstances,  or  by  a  judicious  course  of  hygienic 
treatment,  the  organic  functions  may  be  roused  into  greater  activity, 
and  the  organization  of  the  tissues  so  far  improved,  as  to  destroy  their 
tendency  to  disease,  or  to  allow  the  individual  to  pass  through  life  with 
a  delicate  constitution,  but  without  the  occurrence  of  any  morbid  phe- 
nomena calculated  to  produce  suffering,  or  materially  to  impair  his 
comfort. 

The  question  has  been  long  discussed  as  to  the  hereditary  charac- 
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ter  of  scrofola.  Upon  a  caatioos  review  of  all  the  facts  that  have 
been  adduced,  and  a  reference  to  the  recorded  experience  of  every 
observing  physician,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  question  very  easy  of 
solution.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  laboured  under  the  disease  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  its 
occurrence,  all  other  things  being  the  same,  than  those  born  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  free  from  it.  In  the  foetus  in  utero,  scrofulous 
affections  have  not  unfrequently  been  developed,  when  one  or  other  of 
the  parents  have  been  diseased ;  but,  ordinarily,  all  that  the  child 
inherits  is  that  particular  organization,  which  predisposes  it  subse- 
quently to  birth  to  affections  of  this  character. 

This  diathesis  or  predisposition  may  be  derived  not  only  from 
scrofulous  parents,  but  from  such  as  have  never  manifested,  during 
their  whole  lives,  any  trace  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  predisposition 
in  the  child  may  result  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  parents,  pro- 
duced either  by  disordered  digestion,  chronic  disease,  intemperance, 
of  various  kinds,  a  luxurious  and  indolent  life,  too  late  or  premature 
marriage,  or  the  habitual  indulgence  of  any  of  the  depressing  passions. 
Intermarriages  between  near  blood  relations  have  probably,  also,  a 
very  powerful  tendency  to  produce  a  predisposition  to  scrofula  in  the 
offspring. 

While  children  born  with  the  organization,  and  consequent  pre- 
disposition just  alluded  to,  will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  most 
liable  to  the  occurrence  of  scrofulous  disease,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  the  scrofulous  tendency  may  be  developed  subsequent  to  birth, 
even  in  children  exhibiting  no  traces  of  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
and  bom  of  perfectly  healthy  parents. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  development  are  various:  the  most 
important  are  improper  or  deficient  food — impure  and  confined  air — 
defect  of  exercise — cold  and  dampness — imperfect  clothing — neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness— over-fatigue — and  the  depressing  passions 
generally. 

Improper  or  deficient  food  is  probably  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce 
that  particular  condition  of  the  organic  functions  upon  which  the  de- 
velopment of  scrofulous  disease  depends.  The  origin  of  scrofula  in 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  indeed  of  so  frequent  occurrence, 
that  many  pathologists  have  considered  this  to  be  its  invariable 
cause. 

Improper  or  deficient  food  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  imperfect  di- 
gestion, defective  assimilation,  and  incomplete  sanguification ;  the  blood 
in  consequence  becomes  deficient  in  fibrine,  and  the  nutrition  of  all 
the  tissues  suffer.  The  child  becomes  pale  and  loses  flesh,  its  strength 
sinks,  and  a  general  unhealthy  condition  of  the  whole  organism  quickly 
ensues. 

This  may  occur  to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  from  the  bad  quality  or 
insufficient  quantity  of  the  mother's  milk ;  it  is  more  likely,  however, 
to  take  place  when  the  deficiency  is  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  rear- 
ing the  child,  partly  or  entirely,  by  the  hand,  and  still  more  so,  after 
weaning,  by  the  unappropriate  character,  the  insufficient  amount,  the 
indigestibility,  or  the  unnutritious  properties  of  the  diet  upon  which  it 
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is  attempted  to  be  nourished.  Poverty  may  prevent  a  greater  quantity 
or  a  better  quality  of  food  being  allowed,  and,  in  such  cases,  other 
causes  very  generally  concur  to  undermine  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  constitution.  But,  even  in  families  where  food  is  plenty,  *^  child- 
ren are  often  starved  into  disease,"  by  that  which  is  giren  to  them 
being  altogether  unadapted  to  the  condition  of  their  digestive  organs, 
and,  in  consequence,  not  undergoing,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  those 
changes  which  are  essential  to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  materials 
fitted  for  nutrition.  A  robust,  healthy  child,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
air  and  active  exercise,  may  often,  for  a  considerable  time,  exhibit,  in 
no  very  striking  degree,  the  bad  effects  of  an  improper  or  insufficient 
diet;  but  even  such  a  one  must  eventually  suffer  under  it;  whilst  the 
feeble  and  delicate  child,  or  one  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  impure,  damp,  and  confined  atmosphere,  and  debarred 
from  sufficient  exercise,  will  quickly  evince  all  the  phenomena  of  defec- 
tive nutrition.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every  instance  scrofula 
will  be  developed ;  but  only  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  which  con- 
cur in  its  development.     In  the  predisposed,  it  is  often  the  chief  cause. 

Impure  and  confined  air  is  also  an  efficient  agent  in  the  production 
of  scrofulous  disease.  It  acts  not  only  in  preventing  the  due  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  by  the  lungs,  but  also  the  important  changes  which 
are  effected  in  it  by  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

Children  confined  in  ill- ventilated  apartments,  particularly  when  the 
air  of  such  apartments  is  still  further  vitiated  by  the  numbers  who 
breathe  it,  or  by  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  are  uniformly  pale,  delicate, 
and  unhealthy ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  apartments  are  badly 
lighted,  the  baneful  influence  exerted  upon  the  health  of  its  inmates  is 
still  more  manifest.  The  effect  which  the  solar  rays  exercise  upon 
the  atmosphere,  or  upon  the  functions  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  discover;  all  we  know  is,  that  they  are,  in  some  manner,  essential 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  first,  and  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
latter. 

From  the  many  causes  by  which,  in  large  and  crowded  cities,  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  impaired,  and  its  free  circulation  impeded, 
the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  them  have  invariably  paler  com- 
plexions, and  very  generally  smaller  muscles,  less  developed  forms,  and 
a  far  inferior  degree  of  vigour  than  those  reared  in  open,  healthy  situ- 
ations in  the  country.  When  the  deleterious  tendency  of  the  city  air 
is  not  fully  counteracted  by  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  regular 
active  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  a 
scrofulous  tendency  is  very  apt  to  be  generated. 

A  want  of  sufficient  exercise  is  likewise  to  be  ranked  among  the 
causes  of  that  defect  of  nutrition,  upon  which  the  tendency  to  scro- 
fulous disease  depends:  its  effects  are  very  generally  increased  by  its 
being  combined  with  those  of  an  impure  and  confined  atmosphere.  It 
is  chiefly  by  these  two  causes  that  the  health  of  those  children  is  so 
quickly  impaired,  who  are  confined  for  many  hours,  daily,  in  crowded 
school-rooms,  or  are  made  to  toil  from  morning  until  night,  and  often 
late  in  the  night,  in  sedentary  occupations.  Nutrition,  m  children  so 
circumstanced,  is  quickly  and  deeply  impaired,  by  defective  digestion, 
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by  imperfect  assimilation,  by  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and 
by  a  too  languid  oircniation  through  the  capillaries. 

Gold  and  damp  are  invariably  injurious  to  the  infant.  In  the  pre- 
dispoied,  they  are  among  the  most  powerful  exciting  causes  of  scro- 
fula, and  even  in  the  healthy,  when  long  continued,  they  impair,  to  a 
Tery  considerable  degree,  the  nutrition  of  the  bodies ;  and  this,  too, 
when  in  a  degree  fur  below  what  is  necessary  to  produce  a  sensation 
of  chilliness  in  the  adult.  In  the  damp  and  chilly  hovels  of  the  poor, 
during  the  colder  season  of  the  year,  the  children  seldom  escape  more 
or  less  suffering  and  disease,  and  if  death  is  not  the  speedy  consequence, 
the  health  and  energy  of  their  systems  are  impaired,  and  some  form  of 
scrofula  being  developed,  they  ultimately  become  its  victims.  But  it 
18  not  among  the  poor  only,  that  cold  and  damp  exert  their  morbific 
influence;  even  the  children  of  the  more  opulent  are  made  to  suffefi' 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  fashion  rather  than  good  sense  dictating 
the  form  and  material  of  their  clothing,  and  leaving  entirely  bare,  or 
only  flimsily  covered,  portions  of  the  body  that  require  at  least  equally 
irith  the  others  to  be  kept  warm.  The  effects  of  the  cold  to  which  the 
ehildis  thus  exposed  are  not  less  certain,  because  produced  often  slowly 
and  insidiously. 

Conjointly  with  a  bad  or  insufficient  diet,  foul  and  stagnant  air,  and 
deficient  exercise,  personal  uncleanliness  is  a  powerful  cause  of  that 
atate  of  impaired  health  in  children,  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
Bcrofulous  disease. 

Children  are,  we  sdspect,  but  seldom  subjected  in  this  country  to 
over-fatigue  from  laborious  occupations.  In  Europe  they  are  frequently, 
however,  exhausted  by  being  kept  steadily  upon  their  feet,  for  many 
hours,  day  and  night,  at  occupations,  which,  without  being  laborious, 
fatigue  as  well  by  their  monotony,  as  by  the  constant  attention  they 
demand.  We  have  known  the  health  of  the  boys  or  girls  in  some  of 
our  newspaper  offices,  who  wait  upon  the  press,  often  during  the  en- 
tire night,  to  become  seriously  impaired ;  and  in  certain  of  our  schools, 
where  young  children  are  kept  seated  at  their  desks,  engaged  in  unin- 
teresting tasks,  for  many  hours  of  the  day,  a  degree  of  fatigue  is  in- 
duced, often  very  serious  in  its  results.  Fatigue  in  children  impairs 
the  energies  of  the  system,  increases  the  irritability  of  all  the  organs, 
and  thus  concurs  in  the  production  of  the  scrofulous  predisposition. 

The  depressing  passions,  happily,  are  not  easily  excited  in  children, 
and  yet  they  are  more  frequently  a  cause  of  impaired  health,  at  this 
period  of  life,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Neglect  or  ill  usage  on 
the  part  of  parents,  ridicule  for  personal  defects,  constant  thwarting 
of  their  childish  but  natural  inclinations;  the  rude  repulsing  of  their 
affections,  and  a  variety  of  other  errors  and  improprieties,  in  the 
moral  education  of  children,  will  often,  in  those  of  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible minds,  produce  a  state  of  such  deep  depression  as  sensibly  to 
impair  their  health,  and  with  the  seclusion  and  inactivity  to  which 
such  depression  most  generally  leads,  lay  the  foundation  for  disease, 
which  will  be  very  liable  to  assume  the  scrofulous  character. 

In  the  predisposed,  almost  any  one  of  the  causes  enumerated  will 
be  sufficient  to  produce  some  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  scrofula, 
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Yfhi\e  even  in  those  born  with  the  marks  of  health,  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  several  of  them  may  produce  the  predisposition  to  its  occur- 
rence. 

Children  who  possess,  from  their  birth,  a  strongly  marked  lymphatic 
temperament,  and  in  whom  the  predisposition  to  scrofulous  affections 
is  consequently  congenital,  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  a  proper 
course  of  hygienic  treatment,  be  preserved  from  the  attack  of  disease, 
and  have  their  health  and  vigour  greatly  improved.  Unless,  however, 
such  a  course  is  early  commenced,  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  they 
will  be  constantly  liable  to  a  variety  of  ailments,  until  some  confirmed 
and  serious  malady  is  finally  developed.  Their  digestion  becomes,  from 
slight  and  often  inappreciable  causes,  frequently  deranged ;  their  ap- 
petite, though  often  excessive,  is,  in  numerous  instances,  deficient  or  ir- 
regular; their  bowels  are  often  confined,  the  discbarges  being  un- 
healthy in  colour  and  consistence;  or  a  torpid  condition  of  the  intes- 
tines will  alternate,  at  irregular  intervals,  with  diarrho&a,  the  stools 
being  light-coloured  and  slimy,  or  dark  and  of  a  jelly-like  consistence. 
The  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby,  and  the  bones  indisposed  to  perfect 
ossification.  The  child  is  late  in  assuming  the  erect  position,  or  in  its 
attempts  to  walk,  or  if  put  upon  his  feet,  the  bones  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities become  curved  and  distorted.  The  joints  are  large  and  pro- 
minent, but  loose  and  infirm.  Dentition  is  protracted,  slow,  and  difli- 
cult,  and  the  teeth  soon  become  black  and  decayed.  The  child  is 
often  fretful  and  peevish,  has  a  languid,  heavy  appearance,  is  indis- 
posed to  play,  and  readily  becomes  fatigued.  His  sleep  is  often  dis- 
turbed, and  broken  by  signs  of  distress,  or  by  startings,  as  if  from 
fright.  The  functions  of  the  skin  are  imperfectly  performed,  and, 
frequently,  eruptions  of  a  transient  or  permanent  duration  occur. 
The  tongue  is  either  soft,  flabby,  and  repeatedly  covered  with  a  thick 
tenacious  mucus,  or  uniformly  rod,  or  maculated.  In  many  instances 
the  child  exhibits  early  symptoms  of  intelligence,  but  is  more  often 
dull,  heavy,  and  stupid. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years,  the  throat,  fauces,  and  tonsils  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  disease.  The  latter,  especially  from  slight  attacks 
of  inflammation,  become  greatly  swollen,  and  of  a  ragged,  uneven 
shape,  and  often  remain  permanently  enlarged  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  though  seldom  very  painful ;  the  only  immediate  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  enlargement  being  an  impediment  to 
the  freedom  of  respiration,  particularly  when  the  child  is  asleep,  some 
slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  a  dulness  of  hearing,  and  a  peculiar  in- 
tonation of  the  voice  in  speaking.  The  eyes  are  often  the  seat  of 
slow  inflammation ;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  affected  with  chronic 
disease,  increased  exudation  from  the  follicles,  stye,  &c.  The  glands 
of  the  neck  become  enlarged,  and  after  remaining  long  in  an  indolent 
state,  frequently  inflame,  suppurate,  and  give  rise  to  ulcerations,  slow 
in  healing,  and  which  often  leave  fistulous  openings,  from  which  a  thin 
discharge  takes  place,  for  many  months,  or  even  years. 

The  term  scrofula  has  generally  been  restricted  to  a  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  glands,  terminating  finally  in  their  inflam- 
mation, and  a  species  of  imperfect  suppuration,  forming  abscesses  filled 
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with  a  pale,  whey-like  fluid,  that  gradually  becomes  thicker,  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  and  intermixed  with  portions  of  curd-like  matter.  When 
the  abscess  is  opened  or  ruptures,  it  gives  rise  to  an  irregular,  ragged 
ulcer,  in  which  large,  spongy  granulations  slowly  form,  of  different 
heights  at  the  different  parts  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  when  cica- 
trisation finally  takes  place,  an  uneven,  puckered,  and  often  deep, 
indelible  scar  is  left. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  detected  when  they 
are  no  larger  than  a  pea.  They  are  then,  hard,  movable,  and  without 
pain  or  even  tenderness  when  touched  or  handled.  They  often  con- 
tinue, for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  increase,  forming  a  chain  of 
small  tumours,  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  Occasionally,  one  of  the 
salivary  glands,  or  the  thyroid  body  becomes  affected.  When  the 
glands  commence  to  augment  in  size,  the  progress  of  the  swelling  is, 
generally,  extremely  slow,  and  often  months  or  years  elapse,  before 
the  skin  over  the  tumour  inflames.  Occasionally,  the  swelling  sub- 
sides before  this  takes  place ;  but,  in  general,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
soften,  forming  a  species  of  encysted  tumour  filled  with  a  whey-like 
or  curdy  fluid.  Even  at  this  stage,  absorption  will  sometimes  take 
place,  and  the  swelling  disappear.  Usually,  however,  suppuration  pro- 
ceeds slowly;  the  whole  structure  of  the  diseased  gland  becomes  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  abscess  is  formed,  that  finally  bursts,  forming  an 
ulcer,  varying  in  size,  with  indurated  edges,  and  uneven  surface,  from 
which  is  discharged  a  thin  watery  fluid,  mixed  with  flakes  of  curdy 
matter,  and  occasionally  small  masses  of  a  tuberculous  appearance. 

In  other  cases,  the  diseased  gland  is  less  uniformly  softened,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  curd-like  substance,  intermixed  with  a  softer, 
less  opaque  matter,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  with  a  small  collection  of 
pus  near  its  centre.  Sometimes  a  number  of  small  abscesses  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  diseased  gland,  each  filled  with  curdy  matter.  Tiie 
gland  finally  becomes  a  large  abscess.  Inflammation  subsequently 
attacks  the  tissues  surrounding  the  gland ;  which  latter  is  eventually 
entirely  destroyed  by  suppuration; — suppuration  sometimes  taking 
place  around  the  new-formed  matter  within  the  gland.  The  gland  may 
continue,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  diseased  state,  without 
suppuration  taking  place. 

The  scrofulous  ulcer  is  always  slow  and  diSBcult  to  heal;  it  may  often 
remain  open  for  months;  or  it  may  heal  in  one  part  and  extend  in 
another.  When  cicatrization  does  take  place,  it  is  irregular,  puckered, 
often  crossed  by  projecting  bands,  and  of  a  peculiar  white,  unhealthy 
colour. 

The  intumescence  of  the  glands  is  frequently  the  effect  of  exposure 
to  cold,  or  occurs  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with  cutaneous  eruptions  about 
the  head  and  face ;  but  occasionally  comes  on  without  any  very  evident 
exciting  cause.  It  is  generally  coufined  to  the  glands  about  the  neck, 
though  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  and  groin  may  become  dis- 
eased in  the  same  manner.  We  have  seen  well-marked  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  the  axillary  glands,  but  have  never  met  with  a  case  in  which 
those  of  the  groin*  were  affected. 
89 
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Scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  most  commonly  occnrs 
after  the  fourth  year;  it  may  occur,  however,  much  earlier;  we  hare 
seen  it  previously  to  the  first  year,  and  repeatedly  between  the  second 
and  fourth.  It  seldom,  however,  tends  to  suppuration  in  children  nn* 
der  two  years  of  age.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  this  form,  uncon- 
nected with  any  serious  affection  of  the  internal  organs,  though  tedi- 
ous  and  troublesome,  and  often  resulting  in  very  considerable  defor- 
mity, it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal.  It  has  even  been  proposed,  in  cases 
in  which  a  tendency  to  tuberculous  depositions  in  the  lungs  presents 
itself,  to  overcome  this  by  exciting  disease  in  one  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  matter  in  numerous  points  over  the 
gland ;  and  instances  are  related,  by  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  presumed  successful  result  of  this  procedure. 

Scrofulous  Ophthalmu.— Inflammation  of  the  eye  is  a  very  com- 
mon affection  in  children  of  a  strongly  marked  lymphatic  temperament; 
and  is  often  the  first  indication  which  presents  itself  of  the  scrofulous 
predisposition. 

Very  generally,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are  first  affected  with  a 
degree  of  soreness,  and  soon  become  red  and  slightly  thickened;  the 
secretion  from  their  follicles  is  increased,  and  drying  during  sleep, 
causes  the  lids  to  become  agglutinated.  Upon  everting  the  eyelidis, 
their  inner  surface  is  found  to  be  somewhat  reddened,  and  a  few  red 
vessels  are  observed  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  at  first  slight,  and,  in  many  cases,  confined  entirely  to 
the  lids.  There  is  generally,  however,  an  abundant  secretion  of  the 
tears,  and  very  great  intolerance  of  light,  so  that  the  patient  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  light,  but  walks  with  the  face  in- 
clined downwards,  and  often  shades  the  eyes  with  the  hands. 

This  intolerance  of  light  is  usually  most  severe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  in  the  afternoon  it  will,  occasionally,  so  far  remit  as  to  per- 
mit the  patient  to  open  his  eyes.  The  presence  of  daylight,  as  Taylor 
remarks,  would  appear  to  produce  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicularis 
muscles,  so  that  even  when  the  child  is  willing,  he  is  unable  to  unclose 
the  eyelids  during  daylight ;  or,  if  he  does  succeed,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
vulsive effort,  the  cornea  is  immediately  rolled  upward  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  tarsus,  so  as  to  be  completely  hid  from  view.  As  the 
disease  augments,  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  increases  in  extent 
and  intensity. 

In  the  commencement,  the  disease  is  not  attended  with  much  pain; 
though,  occasionally,  severe  pain  is  experienced  during  the  night,  by 
which  sleep  is  often  broken  or  prevented.  In  some  cases,  the  vessels 
running  from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea  are  somewhat  injected, 
whilst  in  other  cases,  several  enlarged  vessels  are  perceived ;  the  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  itself  is,  however,  not  usually  very 
stronf];ly  marked.  In  recent  and  acute  cases,  an  effusion  of  serum 
sometimes  occurs  beneath  the  conjunctiva  immediately  around  the  cor- 
nea, forming  an  elevated  oedematous  circle,  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown 
appearance,  and  about  a  line  or  more  in  thickness. 

In  all  cases  of  true  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  there  exists  a  strong  dis- 
position to  the  formation  of  pustules,  which  appear  upon  many  points 
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of  the  eyelids,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  often  produce  ul- 
eerations,  attended  with  considerable  irritation.  The  skin  immediately 
beneath  the  eye  is  also  very  commonly  inflamed  and  covered  with  a 
minute  pustular  eruption. 

In  the  migority  of  cases,  small  vesicles  or  pustules  appear  upon  the 
oonjunctiva  and  cornea.  They  vary  in  number  and  size,  but  are  gene- 
rally smaller  upon  the  cornea ;  at  the  same  time,  a  pencil  of  red  vessels 
is  often  developed  on  the  latter.  The  vesicles  or  pustules,  upon  rup- 
turing, form  small,  round,  superficial,  or  funnel-shaped  ulcers.  The 
vesicles  or  pustules,  may  be  absorbed  previously  to  bursting,  and  then 
they  leave,  in  the  cornea,  a  slight  degree  of  cloudiness,  which  disap- 

Sears  in  time.  Sometimes,  upon  the  removal  of  this,  a  transparent 
imple  remains,  which  is  long  in  filling  up.  In  some  cases,  the  cloudi- 
ness spreads  over  the  cornea,  and  large  red  vessels  run  into  it,  form- 
ing a  vascular  speck,  which  is  always  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome 
symptom.  Occasionally,  a  general  cloudiness  or  a  permanent  opacity 
of  the  cornea  may  also  be  produced. 

Dr.  Maunsell  describes  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  as  sometimes 
presenting  an  appearance,  as  if  a  small  portion  of  its  conjunctival  layer 
had  been  removed  by  a  sharp  chisel,  leaving  a  distinct  facet,  some- 
times level,  and  in  other  instances  concave :  this  condition  may  remain 
unaltered  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  is  unattended  with 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  We  have  met  with  this  form  of  ulceration  in 
many  oases. 

The  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  particularly  when  superficial,  often  cica- 
trise, leaving  an  opaque,  permanent  cicatrix,  which  may  become  les- 
sened in  time,  but  never  entirely  obliterated.  When  the  ulcerations 
are  of  some  depth,  they  are  often  attended  with  considerable  irrita- 
tion and  pain  upon  every  motion  of  the  eyelids.  They  sometimes 
penetrate  entirely  through  the  cornea,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humour  takes  place,  in  the  form  of  a  small  vesi- 
cle: when  this  gives  way,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the  iris  is  pro- 
lapsed, and  a  dense,  opaque  cicatrix  is  the  result;  or  the  ulcer  may  at 
once  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber,  with  a  similar  result. 

When  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the 
iris  extensively  prolapsed,  the  pseudo-cornea  which  forms  over  the 
protruded  portion  of  the  iris,  sometimes  give  way  before  the  pressure 
of  the  humours,  forming  a  partial  staphyloma.  A  general  protrusion 
of  the  whole  cornea  may  take  place  from  the  same  cause,  when  its 
texture  has  become  weakened  by  inflammation,  and  the  iris  is  adhe- 
rent to  its  posterior  surface.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  may 
also  be  impaired  by  a  ramification  of  red  vessels,  forming  a  vascular 
net-work  in  its  conjunctival  layer. 

The  inflammation  may  be  propagated  from  the  cornea  to  the  scle- 
rotica and  iris,  or  even  to  the  more  deeply-seated  structures  of  the  eye, 
producing  extensive  disorganization  of  the  interior  of  the  globe,  par- 
ticularly when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  or  has  repeatedly  re- 
curred. Hydrophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  increased  secretion  of 
the  humours ;  or,  occasionally,  the  eye  may  become  atrophied,  appa- 
rently from  interrupted  nutrition. 
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Scrofulous  iritis  is  generally'of  a  chronio  form,  and  noattended  with 
symptoms  of  any  severity :  it  may,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  extend  to 
and  cause  disorganization  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  terminating  in 
amaurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  globe. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia  occasionally  assumes  a  much  milder  form. 
Its  principal  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  pustules  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva, usually  a  line  or  two  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  {Pu9tular 
ophthalmia.)  These  pustules  are  generally  of  considerable  size,  and 
filled  with  an  opaque,  yellow  matter:  they  are  accompanied  with  a 
fascicular  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  in  their  immediate  vicinity:  oc- 
casionally, the  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  is  more  diffused,  and  ac* 
companied  with  ecchymoses.  On  the  pustules  bursting,  they  form 
broad,  elevated  ulcers,  which,  after  a  time,  cicatrize.  There  is  little 
or  no  intolerance  of  light,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  lids  observed  in  the  more  severe  form  of  scrofalous 
ophthalmia.  The  transparent  textures  of  the  eye  are  unaffected. 
Pustular  ophthalmia  is  often  combined  with  catarrhal  conjunctivitis. 
This  form  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  is,  according  to  our  experience,  of 
much  more  common  occurrence,  than  the  more  violent  one  described 
above. 

The  local  disease  is  generally  attended  with  some  degree  of  febrile 
reaction — a  fretful  and  irritable  temper,  and  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Frequently,  the  abdomen  is  tumid  and  tense, 
the  breath  very  offensive,  and  the  alvine  discharges  of  an  unnatural 
appearance.  When  the  case  is  one  of  long  continuance,  there  is  con- 
siderable emaciation,  particularly  of  the  extremities,  with  a  general 
manifestation  of  feebleness  and  irritability. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  frequently  preceded  by  eruptive  affections 
of  the  head  and  face,  and  ulcerations  behind  the  ears,  which  disappear 
soon  after  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  fully  developed.  When  as- 
sociated with  these  eruptive  affections,  the  disease  has  been  described 
by  Wardropand  Christian,  dkS exanthematou8j  or por rig inous ophthalmia. 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia  usually  attacks  both  eyes,  though  seldom  in 
an  equal  degree;  or  the  disease  may  occur,  first  in  one  eye,  and  then 
extend  to  the  other;  or,  it  may  attack  the  two  eyes  alternately. 

The  disease  most  generally  occurs  during  childhood:  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  adults,  never,  unless  they  have  previously  suffered  from  it. 
The  most  common  period  for  its  attack  is  between  the  first  and  four- 
teenth years  of  life. 

It  is  produced  by  the  usual  causes  of  ophthalmia — cold,  irritating 
vapours,  or  other  substances  admitted  into  the  eye.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs, also,  about  the  period  of  dentition,  or  subsequently  to  an  attack 
of  one  or  other  of  the  febrile  exanthemata. 

Scrofulous  Otitis. — This  is  a  very  common  affection  during  child- 
hood. The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  external  meatus,  when  it  very  generally  assumes  a  chronic  form. 
The  inflamed  membrane  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  studded  with  minute 
pustules,  upon  the  rupture  of  which,  ulcers  form,  and  give  discharge 
to  a  thin,  unhealthy,  and  often  very  fetid  pus.  The  discharge  from 
the  ear  usually  continues  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  lining 
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membrane  of  the  meatus  very  frequently  assumes  a  thick,  spongy,  and 
highly  irritable  condition,  and  presents  an  appearance  as  though  it 
were  corered  with  a  kind  of  curdy  exudation.  In  other  cases,  the  dis- 
charge ceases  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  then  again  suddenly 
recurs.  Sometimes  the  suppression  of  the  discharge  is  followed  by 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  porriginous  eruptions  upon  the  scalp,  intumes- 
cence of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  &c.  The  disease  may  cause  finally 
a  destruction  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  of  the  ossicula  of  the  ear, 
and  thus  occasion  permanent  deafness. 

In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  affects  the  deep-seated  structure  of 
the  ear;  or  this  may  become  affected  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  external  meatus.  This  form  of  otitis  is  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  dull  pain,  which  often  extends  over  the  side 
of  the  head,  alternating,  occasionally,  with  very  severe  paroxysms  of 
more  acute  suffering;  with  deafness,  singing,  humming  or  other  noises 
in  the  ear;  disturbed  sleep,  fretfulness,  and  irritability  of  temper,  and, 
occasionally,  with  some  degree  of  febrile  reaction.  When  a  discharge 
takes  place,  it  is  of  a  thin,  grayish,  dirty-coloured  fluid,  often  more  or 
less  saneuinolent,  and  exhaling  a  peculiar,  but,  generally,  very  fetid 
odour.  It  is  often  acrid,  and  causes  irritation,  and  more  or  less  swell- 
ing of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  of  such  parts  of  the  skin  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  discharge  from  the 
ear  will  occasionally  contain  small  fragments  of  carious  bone. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  occasionally  affected  in  cases  of  scrofulous 
otitis.  When  this  occurs,  a  dull  pain  is  felt  over  the  mastoid  process, 
which  is  tender  upon  pressure ; — the  skin  covering  this  part  becomes 
reddened,  slightly  swollen,  and  an  accumulation  of  matter  takes  place 
beneath  it.  After  a  time,  the  skin  assumes  a  more  dusky  or  violet 
hue,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  thin,  and,  finally,  ulcerates, 
giving  discharge  to  a  fluid  similar  to  that  from  the  ear.*  The  cellular 
structure  of  the  mastoid  process  is  now  found  to  be  destroyed,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  infiltrated  with  matter,  while  a  fistulous 
communication  is  formed  between  the  external  surface  and  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  Occasionally  the  matter  travels  downwards,  between 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  opens  low  down  in 
the  neck.  In  other  cases,  the  whole  cellular  structure  of  the  mastoid 
process  becomes  disorganized  and  broken  down,  and  is  discharged 
from  the  external  meatus,  mixed  with  a  sanious  fluid,  and  the  mastoid 
projection  disappears  without  the  skin  becoming  affected.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  pus  and  disorganized  matter  of  the  cells,  find  their 
way  from  the  mastoid  process  through  the  Eustachian  tube ; — the  ar- 
rival of  the  matter  in  the  fauces  being  attended  with  coughing  and  ex- 
pectoration, a  nauseous,  disgusting  taste,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasion- 
ally vomiting.  In  some  cases,  the  mastoid  process  is  enlarged,  and 
converted  into  a  soft,  homogeneous  mass,  readily  cut,  like  cheese,  with . 
a  knife. 

The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  occasionally  affectedJ, 
In  some  instances,  the  facial  nerve  is  involved  in  the  disease,  and^ 
acute  pains  in  the  ears  are  experienced,  with  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  on  the  side  affected,  terminating,  finally/. 
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iQ  paralysis.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  noticed  by  Lallemand, 
Berard,  and  others,  and  we  had  one  under  oar  care,  in  which,  besides 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  there  was  a  loss  of 
the  power  of  articulating.  In  this  case,  which  was  in  a  boy  seren 
years  of  age,  the  otitis  occurred  subsequent  to  a  severe  attack  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  many  instances,  the  disease  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  extends  to  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  and  va- 
rious symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  are  developed. 

One  or  two  cases  are  referred  to  by  Lallemand,  in  which  the  disease 
extended  to  the  occipital  bone  and  involved  the  first  two  cervical  ver- 
tebrse.  Caries  of  the  bones,  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  has  likewise 
been  observed  by  Krukenberg. 

Scrofulous  otitis  is^  most  generally,  a  disease  of  childhood ;  it  com- 
monly affects  but  one  ear,  though  we  have  seen  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  occurred  simultaneously  in  both.  It  may  be  produced  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation.  It  is  frequently  observed  about 
the  period  of  dentition ;  and,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  subse- 
quent to  attacks  of  one  or  other  of  the  acute  exanthemata.  The  dia* 
ease  is  frequently  preceded  by  ulcerations  behind  the  ears,  erysipelas 
of  the  face,  porriginous  eruptions  about  the  head  and  face,  and,  as 
these  frequently  disappear  when  the  inflammation  of  the  ear  takes 
place,  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to  their  being  suddenly  dried 
up  or  repelled — in  most  instances,  however,  as  Krukenberg  very  justly 
remarks,  with  very  little  foundation. 

Scrofulous  otitis  is  frequently  accompanied  by  more  or  less  febrile 
reaction,  and  by  the  same  disordered  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  noticed  when  treating  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Discharges  from  the  Vagina. — These  not  unfrequently  take  place 
in  female  children,  even  at  an  early  period  of  infancy,  and,  occasion- 
ally, about  the  fifth  year.  They  result  from  a  subacute  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  within  the  labia,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  at- 
tended with  an  aphthous  ulceration.  The  matter  discharged  is  various 
in  its  character,  being  often  a  thin  sanious  fluid,  containing  small  floc- 
culi,  of  a  curdy  appearance:  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  discharge 
is  of  a  thicker,  more  opaque,  somewhat  purulent  appearance,  and  is 
often  80  acrid  as  to  produce  redness  and  irritation,  and  a  slight  pustu- 
lar eruption  of  those  portions  of  the  skin  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. The  discharge  is  sometimes  very  slight.  It  would  occasionally 
appear  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic. 

These  purulent  discharges  are  of  common  occurrence  among  girls 
who  have  been  exposed  to  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  to  the  ef- 
fects of  personal  uncleanliness.  It  has  been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  go- 
norrhoea, communicated  by  infection  from  the  parents;  or,  in  older 
children, — for  the  disease,  when  neglected,  may  even  continue,  accord- 
ing to  Dewees,  up  to  puberty — it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  of  a 
very  grave  character,  which  the  physician  is  occasionally  called  upon 
by  his  professional  opinion,  to  remove.  A  number  of  striking  cases 
are  related  by  diff'erent  physicians,  which  show  the  importance,  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view,  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
•  this  affection.     Mr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  has,  in  a  very  able  paper,  pub- 
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lished  in  1853,  fully  inyestigated  the  Bobjeot  of  infantile  leucorrhoea 
in  its  proper  medical,  as  well  as  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

The  history  of  every  case  should  be  carefully  inquired  into.  The 
nature  of  the  child's  constitution  will  afford  some  clue  to  the  character 
of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  those 
of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  particularly  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
and  when  the  children  are  placed  under  bad  hygienic  influences,  or 
suffer  from  the  irritation  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum. 

The  disease  just  described  is,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  a  very 
different  one  from  that  noticed  by  Boiviuj  DuglSy  Kinderwood^  Mac- 
kinto$hj  and  others,  as  affecting  the  labia  of  female  children,  and  ter- 
minating most  commonly  in  gangrene. 

Tabbs  Mbsbntbrica. — Scrofulous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  said  to  be,  after  those  of  the  neck, 
the  most  common  seat  of  scrofulous  disease.  From  the  frequency 
with  which,  in  those  predisposed  to  scrofula,  subacute  or  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane  occurs,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  a  very  common  in- 
dication of  such  predisposition.  The  error  committed  by  most  pa- 
thologists, until  a  very  late  period,  has  been,  in  attributing  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  these  glands  the  entire  chain  of  symptoms  by 
which  it  is  preceded  and  accompanied;  when  the  affection  of  the  glands 
is  probably,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  consequence  of  gastro- 
intestinal irritation. 

Contrary,  however,  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  Billiet  and 
Barthez  do  not  consider  tuberculization  of  the  mesenteric  glands  to 
he  a  frequent  affection  of  the  first  period  of  childhood.  It  occurred  to 
s  considerable  extent  in  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  cases  where  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  affected,  and  in  only  about  one  sixteenth  of  all 
the  children  who  presented  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In 
but  one-half  the  cases  of  tuberculous  children,  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  found  affected,  and  then  only  slightly.  Billiet  and  Barthez 
state  that  the  disease  scarcely  ever  attacks  children  under  three  years 
of  age — that  it  is  slighter  the  younger  the  child  is,  and  that  it  reaches 
its  maximum  of  development  between  five  and  ten  years,  after  which 
it  is  very  rare.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  generally  considered  so 
frequent  among  children,  is,  they  conceive,  because  other  diseases  as 
tuberculous  peritonitis,  enteritis,  &c.,  have  been  mistaken  for  it. 

The  most  common  characteristic  of  tuberculization  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  is  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  with  emaciation,  particu- 
larly of  the  limbs.  Its  only  certain  diagnostic,  however,  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  enlarged  glands,  by  manual  examination,  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen.  It  may,  however,  be  suspected,  whenever 
chronic  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  occurs  in  children  of  a  strongly 
marked  lymphatic  temperament,  especially  if  such  disease  becomes  at- 
tended in  its  course  with  a  fulness  and  irregular  hardness  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  glands  exhibit,  in  the  various  stages  of  the  disease,  nearly  the 
same  changes  that  occur  in  scrofulous  glands  of  other  parts;  in  some 
cases,  being  simply  increased  in  size  and  density,  in  others,  enlarged, 
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reddened,  and  softer  than  natural ;  while  in  others  again,  their  teztnre 
is  changed,  and  they  become  filled  with  a  soft,  white,  curdy  matter, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  purulent  fluid.  When  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted, the  patient  generally  dies  in  a  state  of  complete  marasmus; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  tuberculous  depositions  are  found  in  the  lungs 
and  other  organs. 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Bones. — In  that  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  during  childhood  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of  scrofu- 
lous affections,  the  bones  are  always  slow  in  attaining  that  firmness  of 
ossification  which  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  offices. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  deficiency  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  throughout  the 
entire  osseous  system.  This  deficiency  has  been  referred  to  a  want 
of  sufficient  energy  in  the  circulation,  which  may  undoubtedly  con- 
cur, to  a  certain  extent,  in  producing  the  retardation  of  the  ossific 
process :  the  true  cause  of  the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
some  deficiency  in  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  in  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  nutritive  process  generally. 

The  bones  not  being  possessed  of  sufficient  firmness,  become  bent 
and  distorted  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  weight  of  the  body, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  clothing.  Those  of  the  extremities 
are  curved,  often  to  a  very  great  extent;  the  pelvis  becomes  narrowed 
by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones ;  the  spine  is 
curved  in  one  or  other  direction,  diminishing  permanently  the  height 
of  the  body,  and  causing  very  considerable  and  serious  deformity. 
The  scapulae  become  prominent  and  projecting,  and  the  shoulders  so 
far  thrown  upwards,  as  to  give  an  appearance  as  though  the  head  had 
sunk  between  them ;  the  ribs  become  flattened,  or  unnaturally  curved, 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  but  more  generally  to  a  greater  extent  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  anterior  part  of  the  chest  is  projected 
forwards,  and  the  sternum  forms  a  prominent  ridge,  or  it  is  sunk  be- 
tween the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  anterior  curvature  of  the  latter 
forming  a  ridge  on  one  or  both  sides  of  it.  The  head,  from  an  arrest 
in  the  development  of  the  face,  is  apparently  greatly  enlarged,  and 
the  sutures  and  fontanelles  remain  long  unconsolidated.  The  chin  is 
usually  prominent,  and  the  sides  of  the  face  flattened.  The  heads 
of  the  long  bones  are  large,  and  unusually  spongy,  and  the  joints 
loose,  and  destitute  of  firmness.  Dentition  is  long  in  taking  place, 
and  when  it  commences  is  slow  and  protracted,  and  the  teeth  soon 
decay.  There  is  generally  great  and  progressive  emaciation,  from 
diminished  nutrition  of  the  soft  parts,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  soft- 
ened state  of  the  bones  is  accompanied  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck  and  of  the  mesentery,  and  it  seldom  exists  long 
without  some  part  of  the  bony  structure — either  the  spine,  the  knee, 
or  hip-joint — becoming  the  seat  of  disorganization;  or  without  tuber- 
culous depositions  occurring  in  the  brain  or  lungs.  The  phenomena 
now  described  constitute  the  affection  known  by  the  name  of  rachi- 
tis or  ricketSj  which  is  fortunately  one  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  country. 

When  death  does  not  take  place  during  infancy,  but  the  bones  be- 
come more  firmly  ossified,  and  the  patient  attains  to  adult,  or,  as  is 
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occasionally  the  case,  adyaDced  age,  his  body  is  generally  perma- 
nently deformed,  and  often  crippled,  if  disease  do  not  occur  to  add  to 
the  deformity  positive  suffering.  The  subjects  of  rickets,  to  what- 
ever age  they  may  attain,  have  always  debilitated  frames,  and  are 
constantly  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  convulsions,  or  tubercular  af- 
fections, particularly  of  the  lungs.  In  the  female,  contortion  of  the 
pelvis  may  give  rise  to  tedious  or  difficult  labour,  or  it  may  render 
the  birth  of  the  child  impossible. 

The  disease  of  the  bones  just  described,  is  one  almost  peculiar  to  cold 
and  damp  climates.  It  is  frequent  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  north 
of  France.  As  humidity  and  cold  are  dependent  upon  the  absence 
of  solar  light  and  heat,  we  need  not  bo  surprised  to  find  that  rickets 
is  also  common  among  children  who  are,  from  whatever  cause,  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun.     [Bouchut^  Diseases  of  Children.) 

Independently  of  the  defective  ossification  of  the  bones,  in  children 
predisposed  to  scrofulous  disease,  their  structure  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  morbid  action,  by  which  portions  of  them  are 
often  completely  disorganized.  The  spongy  bones,  as  well  as  the 
spongy  heads  and  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  are  especially  the 
seat  of  this  process  of  disease. 

There  is,  at  first,  increased  vascularity  of  the  bony  structure,  with 
a  diminution  of  the  earthy  constituents;  the  cancelli  become  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  which  is  subsequently  replaced  by  the  de- 
posit of  a  cheese-like  matter.  The  morbid  change  often  commences 
at  the  centre  of  the  bone,  the  exterior  remaining  unaffected.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  the  affected  bone  becomes  softer  and  more  spongy, 
the  cartilage  is  either  detached  entire,  and  becomes  gradually  soft- 
ened, or  it  is  detached  slowly,  and  in  layers,  or  irregularly  absorbed. 
A  portion  of  the  diseased  bone  sometimes  exfoliates;  and  sometimes 
the  disease  extends  to  the  shaft  of  the  cylindrical  bones  so  as  to  con- 
vert them  into  a  thin  shell  of  earthy  matter,  the  whole  interior 
structure  being  disorganized. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  inflammation,  generally  of  a  sub- 
acute character,  takes  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  surrounding 
the  affected  joint,  with  the  effusion,  at  first  of  serum,  and  afterwards 
of  coagulable  lymph ;  causing  a  puffy,  elastic  swelling,  which  becomes 
subsequently  oedematous.  The  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane 
are  finally  involved  in  the  disease,  and  an  external  opening,  or  seve- 
ral openings  taking  place,  a  discharge  of  matter  occurs,  and  nume- 
rous circuitous  sinuses  extend  from  the  cavity  of  the  joint  into  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue. 

White  Swelling. — When  the  affection  of  the  bones  we  have  just 
described  occurs  at  the  joint  of  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  or  wrist,  it 
constitutes  the  disease  denominated  white  swelling.  The  first  symp- 
tom is  usually  a  weakness  of  the  joint;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  dull, 
heavy  pain,  which  is  generally  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  joint, 
and  sometimes  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  In  the  commence- 
ment the  pain  is  often  very  slight,  though  occasionally  of  considerable 
severity.  It  is  very  uniformly  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  articula- 
tion. The  pain  in  many  cases  is  continued,  in  others  irregularly  in- 
termittent, and  in  others  again,  somewhat  periodical. 
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There  is,  at  first,  very  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  joint ;  sooner  or 
later,  however,  more  or  less  fulness  is  perceived,  which  gradually  in- 
creasing, causes  the  joint,  in  time,  to  acquire  a  very  considerable  mag- 
nitude.  The  swelling,  at  first,  sometimes  yields  slightly  to  pressure, 
but  never  pits,  and  is  always  sufficiently  firm  to  lead  the  inexperienced 
to  suppose  that  it  is  produced  by  an  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  The  enlargement  of  the  joint  appears  greater  than  it  really 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  limb  above  and  below.  The 
skin  enveloping  the  diseased  articulation  is  not  changed  in  colour,  but 
becomes  tense,  smooth,  and  transparent,  the  veins  being  visible  beneath 
it.  The  pain  is  now  generally  increased,  though  it  may  still  be  com- 
paratively trifling,  amounting,  in  many  instances,  rather  to  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  than  of  actual  pain. 

When  the  swelling  is  seated  in  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  child 
is  observed  to  limp  occasionally.  As  the  disease  increases,  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  bear  his  weight  upon  the  affected  limb,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  of  pain  which  it  occasions;  he  conse- 
quently acquires  the  habit  of  touching  the  ground  with  the  points  of 
the  toes  only,  and  the  knee  being  thus  kept  constantly  bent,  soon  loses 
the  power  of  being  fully  extended.  A  collection  of  matter  finally  forma 
about  the  joint.  The  pain  now  usually  becomes  more  severe  and  con- 
tinued, and  the  skin  more  tense,  and  of  a  darker,  and  finally  purplish 
colour. 

Suppuration  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  when,  at  length,  the  matter 
reaches  the  surface,  one  or  more,  generally  several,  openings  are  formed, 
which  give  discharge  to  a  thin,  serous  pus,  with  portions  of  curdy  matter 
floating  in  it:  as  the  discharge  decreases  in  quantity,  it  becomes  thicker, 
and  ultimately  assumes  the  same  appearance  as  the  matter  found  in 
scrofulous  glands.  Sometimes  sinuses  are  formed,  and  the  matter  is 
discharged  at  a  distance  from  the  joint.  From  these  openings,  not 
unfrequently,  small  pieces  of  bone  escape. 

Occasionally,  abscesses  form  around  the  affected  joint  within  a  few 
months  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  may  continue  for  many  years,  without  the  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration. 

The  openings  sometimes  heal  up  very  speedily,  but  other  collections 
of  matter  generally  form,  and  new  openings  take  place,  and  this  may 
continue  to  occur  for  a  long  period. 

Disease  of  the  bones  may  exist  for  many  months,  and  even  longer, 
without  the  occurrence  of  other  than  the  local  phenomena  described. 
But,  very  generally,  hectic  fever,  with  profuse  night  sweats,  and  col- 
liquative diarrhoea,  sooner  or  later  ensue,  under  which  the  patient 
speedily  sinks.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  diseased  action  in  the 
bony  structure  is  arrested,  a  curative  action  results,  and  the  patient 
recovers  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint.  Unless  the  disease  is  arrested 
in  its  first  stages,  the  cure  is  always  difficult  and  tedious,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joint  is  invariably  lost.  When  the  bones  of  the  carpus  or 
tarsus  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  manage, 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  disease  extends  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  small  bones  of  these  parts. 
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Yery  often,  white  swelling  is  accompanied  with  a  scrofulous  affec- 
tion of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  frequently,  when  the  knee-joint  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
groin  occurs;  the  latter  affection,  however,  is  seldom  very  trouble- 
some. 

The  disease  may  occur  without  any  very  evident  exciting  cause,  but 
is  generally  attributable  to  the  effects  of  cold  or  damp,  to  violence,  or 
to  over-exertion  of  the  joint. 

Hip  Dibbasb. — Morbus  Ooxarius, — When  the  disease  of  the  bones 
is  seated  at  the  hip  joint,  the  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are,  in 
the  earlier  stages,  extremely  obscure,  and  very  apt  to  mislead  the  in- 
experienced  physician  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 

The  first  thing  that  usually  attracts  attention  is  a  slight  limp  in  the 
gait  of  the  child.  More  or  less  uneasiness,  scarcely  amounting  to  pain, 
is  soon  experienced  by  the  patient,  but  this  is  almost  invariably  re- 
ferred  to  the  knee,  the  hip  being  seldom  complained  of: — in  many 
cases,  however,  there  is  a  fixed  pain  behind  the  great  trochanter,  and 
in  others,  the  patients  complain  of  a  painful  sensation  in  the  groin, 
shooting  down,  in  the  course  of  the  vastus  externus,  to  the  knee. 

From  an  early  period,  the  limb  on  the  affected  side  becomes  ema- 
ciated, and  very  decidedly  diminishes  in  diameter.  The  natural  ful- 
ness and  convexity  of  the  nates  become  diminished,  and  that  part 
which  is  usually  most  prominent  soon  becomes  flattened.  Pressure  on 
the  front  of  the  hip  joint,  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery, 
below  the  pubis,  will  give  rise  to  severe  pain.  The  motion  of  the  joint 
is  evidently  impeded;  extension  is  performed  with  difficulty,  and  the 
heel  of  the  diseased  limb  scarcely  rests  upon  the  ground ;  there  is, 
also,  great  difficulty  in  flexion ;  hence,  when  the  child  attempts  to  stoop, 
he  bends  only  the  knee.  If  desired  to  raise  his  foot  upon  a  chair,  the 
effort  is  so  painful  that  he  cannot  accomplish  the  movement;  while  the 
rotation  of  the  joint,  especially  inwards,  is  impeded,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  great  pain. 

In  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  body  being  chiefly  supported 
upon  the  sound  limb,  the  pelvis  is  thrown  downwards  upon  the  affect- 
ed side,  so  as  to  give  to  the  limb  on  this  side  an  appearance  of  in- 
creased length.  If  the  patient  be  placed  upon  his  back,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  spinous  process  of  one  ilium  to  that  of  the  other,  there 
will  be  found  to  exist  a  difference  of  an  inch  or  more  between  the 
height  of  the  two. 

The  patient  soon  acquires  the  habit  of  throwing  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body  upon  the  sound  limb,  while  the  thigh  of  the  affected  side 
is  bent  somewhat  forwards,  and  the  knee  flexed,  so  that  only  the  toes 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  This  position  is  found  to  be  the 
most  comfortable,  and  every  attempt  to  extend  the  limb  is  attended 
with  considerable  pain. 

In  some  cases,  the  parts  surrounding  the  diseased  joint  become 
somewhat  swollen,  tense,  and  extremely  painful,  and  occasionally  the 
skin  is  reddened,  and  severe  febrile  reaction  occurs ;  a  circumscribed 
tumour  forms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint,  a  fluctuation  of  fluid  is  per- 
ceived, the  skin  bursts,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  takes  place. 
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More  generally,  suppuration  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint  occnrs 
slowly ;  the  pain  becomes  less  intense,  but  more  continued ;  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  capsular  ligament  and  synovial  membrane  gradually  takes 
place;  the  articular  cartilages  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  de* 
stroyed ;  the  round  ligament  becomes  detached  from  the  head  of  the 
femur,  which  is  finally  pushed  out  of  the  articular  cavity,  until  it  passes 
beyond  the  acetabulum,  and  lodges  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the 
foramen  ovale,  or  the  ramus  of  the  pubis.  The  two  latter  modes  of 
luxation  are,  however,  extremely  rare ; — the  dislocation  being,  in  ge^ 
neral,  upwards  and  outwards;  the  affected  limb  is  consequently  short- 
ened, the  toes  are  turned  inwards,  the  great  trochanter  is  approxima- 
ted to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  leg  is  in  a  state  of  flexion.  When 
shortening  of  the  limb  results  from  destruction  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  bone,  the  toes  are  turned  outwards,  while  the  limb  may  remain 
parallel  with  the  trunk. 

Dislocation  of  the  femur  may  occur,  and  the  disease  terminate  in 
anchylosis,  long  before  any  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  part  sur- 
rounding the  joint.  Very  frequently,  however,  abscesses  form,  and  the 
matter  travels,  generally,  down  the  thigh,  between  the  trochanters  and 
integuments,  but,  in  other  cases,  in  the  direction  of  the  femoral  artery, 
and  by  its  pressure  may  occasion  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  vessel.  When  these  abscesses  burst  externally,  they  con- 
tinue, in  general,  to  discharge,  for  a  considerable  time,  an  unhealthy, 
thin,  purulent  matter,  often  mixed  with  curdy  flakes. 

After  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  disease  of  the  hip  is  very  ge- 
nerally attended  with  hectic  symptoms,  and  considerable  emaciation. 
In  some  patients  these  symptoms  occur  at  an  early  period;  in  others, 
however,  not  until  late,  or  only  in  very  protracted  cases  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes  before  the  head  of  the  bone  is  dislocated,  it  is  partly 
absorbed ;  at  other  times  it  remains  entire. 

In  the  dissections  that  have  been  made,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
attack,  inflammation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  with  slight  thick- 
ening of  the  capsular  ligament,  has  been  observed.  A  small  quantity 
of  matter  has  been  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  slight  erosions 
of  the  articular  cartilage  lining  the  acetabulum,  with  disease  of  the  in- 
nominata.  In  more  protracted  oases,  the  parts  surrounding  the  joint 
contain  a  quantity  of  adhesive  matter,  with  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages and  ligaments  of  the  articulation ;  the  bony  structure  composing 
the  acetabulum  being  extensively  diseased,  and  in  part  absorbed,  as 
well  as  the  head  and  necK  of  the  femoris.  In  general,  some  surgeons 
say  invariably,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  exhibit  more  extensive  marks 
of  disease  than  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  appears  to  occur,  as  it  were,  spontane- 
ously ;  in  others  it  is  brought  on  by  external  violence,  cold  and  damp, 
or  too  long-continued,  or  violent  exercise  of  the  joint. 

Disease  of  the  Spine. — When  the  bones  of  the  spine  become  the 
seat  of  scrofulous  disease,  the  child  becomes  languid,  listless,  disin- 
clined to  play  or  move  about,  and  is  quickly  tired  when  he  attempts 
it.  He  frequently  trips  and  stumbles,  and  when  he  moves  hastily  or 
unguardedly,  his  legs  cross  each  other  involuntarily,  and  he  is  thus 
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often  suddenly  thrown  down.  If  he  endeavour  to  stand  by  himself, 
still  and  upright,  his  knees  totter  under  him.  He  cannot,  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision  or  certainty,  direct  either  of  his  feet  to  any  particular 
point,  but  in  attempting  to  do  so,  one  will  be  brought  across  the  other. 
He  soon  begins  to  complain  of  frequent  pains  and  twitchings  in  the 
thighs,  particularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  When  he  sits  upon  a  chair,  his  legs  are  almost  in- 
variably drawn  across  each  other,  andfup  under  the  seat;  finally,  the 
child  loses  entirely  the  power  of  walking. 

If  the  disease  be  in  one  or  more  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  child 
finds  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  support  his  head  erect,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  leaning  it  on  a  table  or  pillow.  If  seated  in  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebras, there  is  often  a  dry,  hard  cough,  laborious  respiration,  and  the 
early  occurrence  of  hectic  symptoms;  and  frequently  the  arms  are  af- 
fected with  spasmodic  twitchings,  involuntary  contractions,  and  finally, 
entire  loss  of  motion.  When  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  affected,  there 
is  often  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  the  faeces  will  at  length  be 
discharged  involuntarily. 

In  some  cases,  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities  is  com- 
plete; in  other  cases,  the  patients  are  able  to  move  about  with  the  aid 
of  crutches,  or  by  grasping  the  thighs  just  above  the  knees,  with  both 
hands;  some  patients  can  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  without  much  trouble  or 
fatigue;  others  cannot  sit  up  at  all. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is,  very  generally,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  old  enough  to  describe  his  feelings,  a  fixed  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  spine,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from 
the  affected  portion.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  sense  of  weakness 
in  the  back,  and  pain  in  the  sides,  more  marked  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  Sooner  or  later  there  takes  place  a  destruction  of  the  bodies 
of  one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae,  producing  an  incurvation  of  the  spinal 
column  forwards,  and  a  corresponding  projection  backwards. 

A  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  very  generally  precedes  the 
spinal  curvature,  which  is  evinced  by  the  child's  head  being  inclined 
forwards  more  than  natural,  by  one  shoulder  being  raised  above  the 
other,  and  by  a  disposition  to  lean  or  recline,  when  sitting  down. 
This,  however,  is  much  more  common  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature,  in 
which  the  bones  are  not  primarily  affected  with  disease,  but  which  re- 
sults, in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  muscles 
inserted  in  the  spine,  than  in  angular  curvature,  which  is  invariably 
dependent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebrae.  Wo  have  occasionally  noticed,  however,  this  wasting  of 
the  dorsal  muscles  to  take  place  early,  in  cases  of  the  latter.  The 
lateral  curvature  may,  and  often  does,  occur  in  children  predisposed 
to  scrofula,  from  defective  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  and  is  not  connect- 
ed, necessarily,  with  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bony  structure  of  the 
spine. 

The  spinal  cord  becomes  incurvated  with  the  vertebrae,  and  sub- 
jected to  more  or  less  pressure,  from  which  there  results,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  occasionally 
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of  the  cord  itself.  In  some  cases  the  cord  becomes  so  much  com- 
pressed as  to  deprive  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  below  the 
point  at  which  the  pressure  exists,  almost  entirely  of  motion  and  sen* 
sation. 

The  natural  cure  of  the  disease  of  the  spinal  structure  is  bj  anchy* 
losis,  produced  by  the  deposition  of  osseous  matter,  so  as  to  attach 
together  the  surfaces  of  sound  bone,  which  are  brought  into  contact. 

Caries  of  the  spine  is  very  frequently  the  cause  of  psoas  and  lum- 
bar abscess. 

The  danger  of  the  disease  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its 
extent,  the  nature  of  its  complications,  and  the  period  at  which  the 
treatment  is  commenced. 

Where  only  one  or  two  of  the  vertebrsa  are  affected,  and  the  disease 
is  placed  under  proper  medical  care  in  its  early  stages,  a  cure  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  effected,  and  little  or  no  deformity  remain.  When 
several  of  the  vertebrae  are  involved  in  disease,  even  though  a  cure 
should  be  effected,  very  extensive  deformity  will  nevertheless  be  the 
consequence,  rendering  the  patient,  perhaps,  a  cripple  for  life.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  spine  is  complicated  with  tu- 
bercular disease  of  the  lungs,  or  with  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess,  the 
event  is  generally  sooner  or  later  fatal. 

TuBERCULAB  Dbpositions. — Under  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
as  produce  a  predisposition  to  scrofulous  disease,  and  most  generally 
associated  with  the  latter,  we  find  to  take  place,  in  the  texture  of 
nearly  all  the  organs,  as  well  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  membranes,  the  formation  of  tubercles,  varying  in  size  and 
appearance,  either  in  their  different  stages,  or  according  to  the  par- 
ticular tissue  in  which  they  occur.  Various  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  their  nature  and  origin,  the  merits  of  which  it  is  not 
our  province,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  examine  into. 

.  Tuberculous  matter  has,  it  is  said,  been  detected  in  the  blood,  a  mor- 
bid constituent  of  which  it  has  been,  therefore,  inferred  to  be ;  and 
it  has  been  plausibly  suggested,  by  Carswell,  that  this  matter  is  de- 
posited in  the  tissues  during  the  imperfect  process  of  nutrition  which 
takes  place  in  certain  constitutions,  or  that  it  is  separated  from  the 
blood  with  the  secretions. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  have  given,  in  the  third  volume  of  their 
work  on  the  diseases  of  children,  the  most  complete  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  tubercles,  as  they  occur  in  early  life,  describe  the  crude  tu- 
bercle as  a  solid,  homogeneous  mass,  of  a  dull,  yellowish-white  colour — 
of  a  somewhat  moist  consistence,  and  easily  broken  or  crushed.  When 
broken  it  exhibits  a  somewhat  granulated  surface. 

Miliary  tubercles  consist  of  quite  small  granules  of  a  round  or  oval 
shape,  either  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  or  collected  together 
in  groups.  In  the  latter  case  they  gradually  augment  in  size,  and 
often  form  masses  of  considerable  extent,  which  not  unfrequently  in- 
clude a  portion,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

The  miliary  tubercle  is  most  generally  surrounded  with  a  vascular 
network,  which,  after  the  tubercle  has  become  considerably  enlarged, 
unites  with  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fibrous 
cyst,  more  or  less  dense. 
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Yellow  tubereuloiLS  infiltration  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  irregnlar 
mass,  the  edges  of  which  are  confounded  with  the  neighbouring  tissue. 
The  edges  extend  themselves,  by  irregular  prolongations,  in  different 
directions.  In  their  neighbourhood,  irregular  tubercles  often  occur, 
which  sooner  orjater  become  united  with  one  of  the  prolongations  of 
the  former.  Sometimes  the  yellow  infiltration  assumes  more  or  less 
of  a  rosy  tint,  which  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  being  traversed  by 
small  vessels. 

The  miliary  tubercles  and  yellow  infiltration  very  often,  after  a  time, 
become  confounded ;  the  first  by  agglomeration,  forming  large  masses, 
when  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  network  of  vessels  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Gray  granulations  occur  under  the  form  of  very  minute  bodies, 
either  spheroidal,  or  oval,  or  flattened  and  almost  lenticular.  They 
feel  beneath  the  finger  like  a  small  grain,  which  is  with  difficulty 
crushed  under  the  nail.  Occasionally  they  contain  a  drop  of  serous 
fluid.  They  may,  in  some  cases,  be  detached  readily  from  the  tissue 
in  which  they  are  formed,  leaving  a  small  smooth  cavity ;  in  other 
cases  they  have  been  found  appended  to  a  filament  resembling  a  ves- 
sel. Their  colour  is  a  decided  gray;  but  when  removed  from  the 
tissue  in  which  they  are  seated,  they  are  more  clear  and  transparent. 
They  have  this  latter  appearance  in  the  liver,  even  when  surrounded 
by  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ.  Their  substance  is  usually  homo- 
geneous ;  occasionally,  however,  a  black  point  exists  in  their  centre, — 
or  they  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  black  matter,  disposed  in  very 
fine  ramifications.  They  now  and  then  occur  in  groups  of  from  three 
to  twenty,  scarcely  separated  by  the  tissue  of  the  organ ;  thus  forming 
small  hard  masses. 

Laennec  describes  a  form  of  tubercle  as  occasionally  occurring  be- 
tween the  miliary  tubercles,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  gelatinous  infiltration, 
either  colourless  or  sanguinolent. 

The  yellow  granulation  is  a  small  body,  softer,  and  of  a  clearer  yel- 
low colour  than  the  crude  tubercle.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  false 
membrane.  It  cannot  be  broken  or  crushed  under  the  nail.  Its  form 
depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  developed ;  thus, 
in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  it  is  rounded,  in  the  serous,  lenticular, 
in  the  pia  mater  rounded  on  the  side  of  the  brain,  and  flattened  on 
the  side  of  the  arachnoid.  It  is  invariably  surrounded,  in  the  serous 
tissues,  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels.  These  granulations  occur  either 
distinct  from  each  other,  or  united  in  small  groups. 

Silliet  and  Barthez  describe,  under  the  name  of  tuberculous  dust, 
a  form  of  tuberculation,  occurring  under  the  appearance  of  numerous 
very  .minute  white  or  yellow  points,  not  sufficiently  close  together  to 
constitute  a  continuous  yellow  surface,  but  strewed  throughout  the 
tissue,  which  is  almost  invariably  invaded  by  an  acute  or  chronic  in- 
flammation, sometimes  by  gray  infiltrations. 

According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  origin  of  the  yellow  tuber- 
culous matter  is  either, 

1st.  The  gray  granulation,  which  passes  into  the  yellow  granula- 
tion, and  afterwards  into  the  miliary  tubercle,  or  yellow  infiltration. 
The  gray  granulation  may  also  pass  into  the  gray  infiltration. 
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2d.  The  gray  infiltration,  which  gives  birth  indifferently  to  the 
yellow  granulation,  the  miliary  tubercle,  or  the  yellow  infiltration. 

3d.  The  tuberculous  dust,  which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  yellow  in- 
filtration. 

4th.  The  yellow  granulation,  which  may  appear  originally. 

5th.  The  formation  from  the  first  of  crude  yellow  matter. 

The  inflammation,  acute  or  subacute,  of  the  organs,  precedes,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  their  passage  into  the  condition  of  the  semi- 
transparent  gray  tissue. 

In  retracing  these  facts  in  a  different  order,  we  perceive  that  the 
miliary  tubercle  may  occur  originally,  or  in  the  gray  infiltration,  or 
succeed  to  the  granulation,  gray  or  yellow. 

The  yellow  infiltration  may  occur  either  originally,  or  in  the  gray 
infiltration,  or  it  may  result  from  the  union  of  the  yellow  granulations 
or  the  tuberculous  dust.  The  large  tuberculous  masses  result  from  the 
development  and  union  of  the  partial  infiltrations,  or  of  the  miliary 
tubercles.  The  crude  yellow  tubercle  succeeds  to  an  inflammation, 
only  through  the  intermedium  of  the  semi-transparent  gray  tuberculous 
matter,  and  perhaps  of  the  tuberculous  powder. 

The  yellow  tuberculous  matter  may  soften  and  become  reduced  to  a 
fluid  state,  or  it  may  become  dry  and  pass  to  the  stony  or  cretaceous 
condition. 

When  the  tubercle  becomes  softened,  and  an  inflammation,  followed 
by  suppuration,  occurs  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  there  results  a  cavity 
varying  in  extent  and  form,  the  parietes  of  which  may  be  lined  with 
a  soft  tuberculous  tissue,  and  its  cavity  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pus, 
tuberculous  matter,  and  the  debris  of  the  organ  in  which  the  cavern  is 
seated. 

In  the  serous  membranes,  tubercles  manifest  less  tendency  to  soft- 
ening than  in  other  situations,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  Ril- 
liet  and  Barthez  have  found  to  be  invariable,  that  perforation  of  the 
serous  membranes,  resulting  from  the  softening  of  tubercles,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  softening  of  those  seated  on  their  external  surface,  which 
also  have  a  tendency  to  perforate  the  natural  canals  with  which  they 
are  in  contact. 

More  extended  consideration  of  the  successive  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  several  forms  of  tubercles,  and  the  various  causes  which 
tend  to  promote  their  growth  and  softening,  belongs  to  a  treatise  on 
general  pathology. 

Tubercles  are  incapable  of  organization,  but  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  exciting  certain  morbid  actions  in  the  parts  in  which  they 
are  seated,  which  affect  their  own  softening,  while  it  produces  disorga- 
nization of  the  latter. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  in  every  instance  of  scrofulous 
disease,  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  result  from  the  deposition,  in  the 
affected  tissues,  of  tuberculous  matter,  modified  in  its  appearance  and 
mode  of  deposition  by  the  particular  structure  in  which  it  occurs. 

Tubercles  may  occur,  during  childhood,  in  almost  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 

The  organs  which  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  tubercles  are  in 
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general  those  also  where  they  occur  to  the  greatest  extent.  These 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands, — 
then,  at  a  long  distance,  the  mesenterie  or  abdominal  glands,  the  small 
intestines,  liver,  &c. 

As  regards  the  general  distribution  of  tubercles  in  the  different  or- 
gans, the  more  nearly  children  approach  the  age  of  puberty,  the  more 
generally  do  we  find  tubercles  limited  to  the  lungs  and  intestines,  and 
to  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  the  adult.  In  younger  children,  we 
find,  occasionally,  all  the  organs  studded  with  small,  gray  granulations, 
which,  if  united  in  one  organ,  would  form  a  considerable  mass,  but 
disseminated  throughout,  they  do  not  profoundly  alter  anyone;  or, 
miliary  tubercles  of  a  uniform  size  occur  in  all  the  organs,  constituting 
a  larger  mass  than  in  the  previous  case ;  or,  in  a  third  set  of  cases,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  yellow  granulations  are  present  in  several  organs, 
causing  at  times  a  degree  of  disorganization  which  is  surprising.  These 
three  forms  may  be  partial  or  general, — the  latter  most  frequently 
partial,  the  others  more  usually  general.  As  an  almost  invariable 
rule,  the  number  of  organs  at  the  same  time  invaded  by  tubercles  is 
greater  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  certain  organs,  which  at  a  more 
advanced  age  are  rarely  the  seat  of  tubercles,  are  particularly  so  in 
children. 

The  pathological  influence  of  tubercles  upon  the  tissue  in  which  they 
are  deposited,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand : — they  would  appear,  how- 
ever, to  predispose  it  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  a  subacute 
character,  and  of  which  it  modifies,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  phenomena, 
progress,  and  results. 

Whether,  in  any  instance,  tubercles  can  bo  considered  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  disease,  is  uncertain.  In  numerous  instances  we  have 
met  with  them  after  death,  in  cases  in  which,  during  life,  there  were 
no  indications  to  lead  us  to  suspect  their  existence.  They  are,  more 
probably,  in  many  cases,  the  result,  rather  than  the  cause  of  diseased 
action. 

The  general  symptoms  indicative  of  the  existence  of  tubercles  vary 
somewhat  with  the  organs  in  which  they  chiefly  occur.  Usually,  how- 
ever, there  is  paleness  of  countenance,  general  progressive  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  a  dry,  rough,  harsh  state  of  the  skin;  often  repeated 
desquamations  of  the  cuticle,  and  cedema  of  the  face,  lower  extremities, 
or  scrotum.  Usually,  in  the  course  of  protracted  cases,  hectic  fever 
occurs,  with  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks,  evening  exacerba- 
tions, and  more  or  less  profuse  night  sweats. 

TuBKKCULiZATioN  oF  THK  Bkonciiial  Glands  is  almost  peculiar  to 
childhood.  It  is  a  frequent  and  serious  aff'ection,  giving  rise  to  symp- 
toms with  difiiculty  dii»tinguishable  from  those  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

The  enlarged  bronchial  glands  may  act  mechanically  on  the  neigh- 
bouring organs  contained  in  the  chest,  or  they  may  perforate  them. 
Hence  result  a  variety  of  symptoms  depending  on  the  position  or 
function  of  the  injured  part.  Thus,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
the  vena  cava,  or  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  be  compressed  by  the  tu- 
berculated  glands,  and  the  flow  of  blood  be  more  or  less  impaired. 
M.  Tonnelle  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  superior  cava  was  com- 
40 
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pletely  obstructed,  and  Dr.  Green  has  seen  one  where  the  pnlmonarj 
artery  was  perfectly  flattened  between  two  enormous  glands.  From 
this  compression  of  vessels  may  arise  pulmonary  apoplexy,  fatal  he- 
morrhage, effusions  of  serum,  or  symptoms  closely  resembling  those 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and 
lungs,  may  be  compressed,  and  in  such  cases  the  symptoms  will  yarj 
considerably,  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  mechanical  lesion. 
When  the  enlarged  glands  act  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tracheal 
Billiet  and  Barthez  have  noticed  the  existence  of  a  loud,  sonorous 
rhonchus,  which  persists  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  other 
cases,  the  pressure  on  the  large  bronchial  tubes  causes  more  or  leas 
feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  which  is  remarkable  in  being 
intermittent. 

Pressure  on  the  eighth  pair  of  nenres  or  its  branches,  is  often  at- 
tended by  Tery  peculiar  modifications  of  the  voice,  and  cough.  The 
former  is  hoarse  or  occasionally  subdued,  and  even  lost,  or  the  hoarse- 
ness and  loss  of  voice  may  alternate.  The  cough,  also,  is  frequently 
hoarse,  or  occurs  in  fits,  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
hooping-cough,  but  are  not  followed  by  vomiting;  or  the  fits  may 
simulate  an  access  of  asthma,  with  great  oppression  of  breathing, 
anxiety,  agitation,  congestion  of  the  head,  and  cold  viscid  sweats. 

The  enlarged  or  softened  glands  may  give  rise  to  another  order  of 
symptoms,  by  perforation  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Thus,  fatal  he- 
morrhage may  arise  from  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  pneu- 
mo-thorax,  from  perforation  of  the  lung;  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and 
an  access  of  cough  on  swallowing,  from  perforation  of  the  oesophagus; 
but  we  should  observe,  that  these  symptoms  may  equally  depend  on 
the  pressure  of  tubercular  matter,  or  of  a  cavern  in  the  lungs. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  phthisis,  Dr.  Green 
remarks: — Whenever  a  child  presents  several  of  the  rational  symp- 
toms of  consumption,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any  physical 
signs  of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  abdomen,  we  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  tuberculated. 
As  long  as  the  case  continues  to  present  this  simple  aspect,  we  cannot 
go  beyond  suspicion ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  glands  acquire 
a  considerable  degree  of  development,  without  acting  on  the  surround- 
ing parts  or  tissues. 

As  these  become  successively  involved,  we  have  a  series  of  varying 
symptoms  which  could  not  arise  from  any  other  source.  The  eyelids 
become  oedematous,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  vena  cava,  the  oedema  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  face,  which  is 
sometimes  pale,  sometimes  tinged  with  venous  injection.  This  oedema 
will  appear  and  disappear  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  cough  suddenly  changes  its  character,  and  occurs  in  fits, 
like  those  of  hooping-cough ;  the  voice  gets  hoarse,  and  for  days  may 
be  altogether  lost;  while  fits  of  asthma  or  of  suffocation,  as  if  the  heart 
were  diseased,  occur. 

On  examining  the  chest,  we  hear  a  loud  sonorous  rhonchus,  which 
persists  for  a  length  of  time,  and  then  disappears,  or  is  replaced  by 
other  rhonchi  of  an  anomalous  character.     When  these  symptoms  are 
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superadded  to  the  rational  signs  of  phthisis,  we  can  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  deciding  that  they  arise  from  tubercular  enlargement  of  the 
bronchial  glands. 

Tuberculization  of  the  lungs. — All  the  forms  of  tubercular  mat- 
ter may  be  developed  in  the  lungs  of  children.  Pulmonary  phthisu 
iSy  in  fact,  a  very  common  complaint  at  this  age. 

The  main  character  which  distinguishes  the  phthisis  of  children 
from  that  of  adults,  is  the  much  larger  surface  of  the  lung  the  tuber* 
eular  deposition  occupies,  its  more  rapid  secretion,  and  its  more  fre- 
quent complication  with  tubercular  disease  of  other  organs.  Hence, 
children  affected  with  phthisis  often  die  before  the  complaint  has  ar- 
rived at  its  third  stage,  while  the  modifications  produced  by  an  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  tubercular  matter  often  render  the  diagnosis  obscure 
and  difficult.  We  have,  in  addition,  the  peculiarities  occasionally  in- 
duced by  extensive  tuberculisation  of  the  bronchial  glands.  There  is 
also  in  the  phthisis  of  childhood  a  frequent  latency  of  the  thoracic 
symptoms  during  its  early  stages. 

The  physical  signs  are  rarely  as  well  marked  as  in  the  adult,  and 
the  young  child  frequently  dies  before  the  practitioner  is  able  to  de- 
cide whether  the  lung  is  actually  the  seat  of  cavern  or  not.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  the  tendency  of  the  tubercular  matter  in  children  to  implicate 
many  important  viscera:  thus,  in  the  brain  it  may  excite  meningitis; 
beneath  the  serous  membrane  of  the  chest,  pleurisy;  in  the  abdomen, 
peritonitis;  in  the  intestines,  ulceration.  These  complications  rarely 
fail  to  undermine  the  resisting  power  of  the  little  patient;  diarrhoea 
sets  in,  and  death  ensues,  long  before  the  period  at  which  a  fatal  ter- 
mination takes  place  in  the  adult. 

There  is  an  important  modification  that  should  guide  the  practi- 
tioner when  he  seeks  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  cavern  in  young 
children,  viz. :  that  under  five  years  of  age,  the  cavernous  excavation 
is  generally  seated  in  the  lower  or  middle  lobes,  and  is  almost  always 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest. 

Infants  and  children  under  five  years  of  age,  hardly  ever  expecto- 
rate. They  swallow  everything  that  comes  ifp  into  the  mouth  from 
the  lungs.  Haemoptysis  is  hence  an  exceedingly  rare  symptom.  The 
phenomena  which  constitute  hectic  fever  are,  also,  seldom  present  in 
so  marked  degree  as  in  the  adult;  profuse  general  sweats  are  also 
rarely  present. 

Tubercles  occur  very  frequently  in  the  brains  of  children^  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  many  of  their  cerebral  diseases.  They  may 
form  at  almost  any  period  of  infancy  or  childhood,  but  are  rarely  met 
with  previous  to  the  first  year,  and  would  appear  to  be  most  common 
between  the  third  and  seventh  years.  *'In  thirty- four  cases  noticed 
by  Barrier,  sixteen  were  under  five  years,  thirteen  from  five  to  ten, 
and  five  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Of  Dr.  Green's  thirty  cases, 
in  thirteen  it  occurred  between  two  and  four  years;  and  in  seventy-five 
cases,  he  states  that  it  occurred  most  frequently  in  children  from  three 
to  seven  years.  Of  Rilliet  and  Barthez*s  twelve  cases,  six  were  from 
three  to  five  years;  four  from  six  to  ten  and  a  half;  and  two  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  years,  and  eight  were  boys.     Dr.  Mauthner  found,  in 
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Beventeen  out  of  thirtj-two,  that  the  age  did  not  exceed  six  years, 
which  was  the  case  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  observed  by  Dr.  West." 
[Churchill.) 

The  sex  of  the  child  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  in  the 
production  of  the  disease.  The  majority  of  Dr.  Green's  cases  were 
females;  the  majority  of  Billiet  and  Barthez's  cases  males. 

In  many  instances  they  give  rise  to  no  symptom  during  life;  in 
others,  merely  to  a  periodical  headache  or  to  deafness,  combined  with 
purulent  discharges  from  the  ear.  The  most  common  symptoms,  how- 
ever, to  which  tuberculous  depositions  in  the  brains  of  children  give 
rise,  are  headache,  vomiting,  convulsions,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and 
diminution  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Death  generally  takes  place 
from  acute  hydrocephalus,  softening  of  the  brain,  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  some  accidental  disease,  as  small- 
pox, &c. 

The  chronic-stage  of  cerebral  tubercles  varies  in  duration  from  a 
few  weeks  to  two  years.  In  one  class  of  cases,  the  disease  commences 
with  headache,  followed  by  various  lesions  of  sensibility,  or  of  mus- 
cular power.  The  headache  is  often  very  severe  and  obstinate,  pre- 
venting sleep,  rendering  the  child  fretful,  peevish,  or  morose,  and 
causing  sometimes  the  utterance  of  acute  cries,  similar  to  those  in 
cases  of  hydrocephalus.  The  pain  is  commonly  seated  in  the  forehead ; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  in  which  the  tubercles  occupy  the  cerebellum, 
it  is  experienced  in  the  occiput,  and  extends  downwards  towards  the 
neck.  The  attacks  of  headache  are,  occasionally,  associated  with 
vomiting:  they  recur  on  each  exacerbation  of  the  pain,  and  are  in- 
dependent of  any  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  Constipation  oc- 
casionally occurs,  but  less  frequently  than  vomiting. 

The  symptoms  which  succeed,  consist,  chiefly,  in  lesions  of  the 
senses,  of  the  muscular  power,  or  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  as,  loss 
of  bearing,  dimness  or  total  loss  of  vision,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
cutaneous  sensibility  on  one  side  of  the  body.  Convulsive  movements 
may  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  terminate  in  partial  or  total 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs ;  in  other  cases,  we  have  merely 
a  weakness  of  certain  muscles,  not  amounting  to  paralysis — the  child 
stumbles  as  it  walks,  and  progression  is  much  impeded;  particular 
muscles,  also,  may  be  afiected;  thus,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  convul- 
sive movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball : — in  a  few  cases,  strabis- 
mus occurs.  The  child's  temper  may  undergo  a  notable  change,  and 
the  intellectual  powers  may  become  dull;  but  the  disturbance  or  loss 
of  the  latter  is  rarely  observed,  except  in  cases  of  long  standing,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 

The  various  symptoms  just  noticed  are  seldom  permanent;  the  head- 
ache often  disappears,  after  having  existed  several  months,  and  again 
returns;  the  strabismus  and  amaurosis  may  also  disappear,  but  the 
paralysis  is  generally  permanent,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  limbs. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  there  is  a  sudden  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions, or  an  attack  of  true  epilepsy:  these  recur  at  regular  intervals, 
and  gradually  terminate  in  paralysis  or  coma.  The  convulsions  may 
be  general  or  partial,  and  are  often  followed  by  contraction  of  one  or 
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both  extremities  of  the  same  side,  or,  the  head  may  he  drawn  on  one 
side,  and  remain  in  that  position  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Sometimes  the  convulsions  commence  with  a  nervous  tremor  of  one 
arm,  which  may  last  for  several  weeks,  and  then  terminate  in  epilepsy. 
In  other  cases,  several  attacks  of  convulsions  may  be  followed  by  a 
peculiar  rotary  motion  of  the  head,  and  in  others,  by  squinting,  and 
«  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw.  According  to  Green,  the  convul- 
sive attacks  are  rarely  attended  with  either  vomiting  or  constipation: 
our  own  observations  would,  however,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion; 
Tomiting  we  have  certainly  found  to  be  as  frequent  in  these  as  in  the 
former  cases. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  first  symptom  of  disease  is  a  paralytic 
affection  of  one  or  more  muscles,  or  organs  of  sense. 

In  the  acute  forms  of  cerebral  tubercle,  there  is  a  succession  of 
symptoms  of  an  irregular  character,  and  more  or  less  allied  to  those 
of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  softening  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  an  at- 
tack of  general  convulsions  terminates  in  fatal  coma,  or  it  may  be  so 
Tiolent  as  to  cut  off  the  patient  in  a  few  hours. 

Upon  dissection,  tubercles,  varying  in  sise  from  that  of  a  small  nut 
or  bean,  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  found,  most  generally,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres,  either  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  or  of 
both,  and  occasionally  in  the  cerebellum  and  pons  varolii,  or  in  the 
latter  alone.  Tubercles  of  the  brain  often  coincide  with  tuberculation 
of  the  meninges,  producing  a  marked  influence  upon  the  general  symp- 
toms of  the  case.  The  tubercles  are  often  single,  often  numerous ; 
twenty  to  fifty  have  been  observed  by  Green  in  one  brain ;  but  by  Sil- 
liet  and  Barthez,  never  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

In  many  cases,  even  when  the  tubercles  are  of  considerable  size,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  change  in  the  surrounding  nervous 
substance,  or  in  the  neighbouring  membranes.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercular  mass  seems  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  central 
nervous  system.  In  other  cases,  the  membranes  adhere  to  the  cortical 
substance,  over  the  site  of  the  tubercle,  and  are  more  or  less  infiltrated 
and  thickened.  Sometimes,  when  the  tubercle  is  large,  the  convolu- 
tions are  flattened  or  completely  effaced. 

The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  nervous  substance  immediately 
surrounding  the  tubercle  present  a  great  variety  of  modifications: — 
there  may  be  slight  injection  and  softening  to  the  depth  of  a  few  lines 
only ;  or  the  softening  of  the  nervous  tissue,  with  or  without  injec- 
tion, may  extend  to  the  central  parts  of  the  brain:  in  some  cases, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  is  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp.  In 
these  cases,  effusion,  often  to  a  very  considerable  ^extent,  takes  place 
within  the  ventricles,  which  it  distends;  and  traversing  the  ventri- 
eular  membrane,  infiltrates  and  softens  the  cerebral  substance.  1th 
a  few  rare  examples,  on  the  contrary.  Green  describes  the  surround- 
ing nervous  tissue  as  being  more  pale,  and  of  a  denser  structure  than 
natural ;  sometimes  it  is  soft,  and  of  a  straw  colour.  Abscess,  or 
true  infiltration  of  pus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cerebral  tuber- 
cle, is  rarely,  if  ever,  observed. 

Tubercles  of  the  brain  are  very  generally  associated  with  othe? 
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scrofulous  indioations.  The  first  dentition  would  appear  to  be  their 
principal  epoch,  though  in  many  cases  they  will  be  found  to  auo- 
ceed  to  acute  or  chronic  affections  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  or  to  the  ezanthematous  fevers. 

Treatment  of  Soeofula. — There  is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of  scro- 
fula. If  we  are  correct  in  our  views,  in  regard  to  its  pathology — if 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  system  depends  upon  defective  assimila- 
tion, and  sanguification,  by  which  the  blood  is  rendered  deficient  ia 
its  healthy  organization,  and  nutrition  is,  in  consequence,  imperfectly 
performed : — if  the  whole  of  the  organic  functions  are  inactive ;  it  is 
evident  that  our  endeavours  should  be  entirely  directed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  render  nutrition  more  active  and  perfect^ 
and  in  this  manner,  to  correct  the  morbid  constitution  of  the  body, 
which  constitutes  the  essential  foundation  of  the  disease. 

Medicinal  agents,  however  important  and  essential  they  may  often 
become,  for  the  removal  of  certain  prominent  symptoms,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  those  upon  which  our  chief  dependence  is  to  be  plaoed 
in  effecting  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organic  functions 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  improve  the  general  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  system : — this  can  only  be  done  by  placing  the  body  under  tbs 
influence  of  those  natural  agents  by  which  alone  its  healthful  action 
is  to  be  promoted  and  sustained.  From  alteratives  and  tonics  we 
can  expect  but  little,  but  from  a  proper  diet,  pure  fresh  air,  suflBcient 
exercise,  cleanliness,  and  proper  clothing,  in  conjunction  with  a  doe 
regulation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  when  sufficiently 
early  resorted  to,  the  most  prompt  and  decided  benefit  will  be  inva- 
riably derived;  and  without  their  influence,  under  no  circumstances 
can  we  expect  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  painful  and  destructive  dis- 
ease, or  to  arrest  its  progress,  after  it  has  occurred. 

In  regard  to  every  child,  the  same  hygienic  agents  are  essential  to. 
preserve  and  promote  the  health,  vigour,  and  regular  development 
of  its  frame;  but  in  one  who  is  delicate  from  birth,  or  who  exhibita, 
at  an  early  period,  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, with  languid  circulation,  and  a  predominance  of  the  white 
fluids  and  tissues,  tbey  become  doubly  important ;  their  neglect  will 
then  endanger  the  occurrence,  sooner  or  later,  of  serious  and  even 
fatal  disease,  while  proper  and  unremitting  attention  to  them  will 
seldom  fail  to  improve  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  render  nu- 
trition more  active  and  healthy. 

We  have,  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  treatise,  entered, 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  into  a  consideration  of  the  hygienic  ma- 
nagement of  children,  to  render  it  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  go 
into  further  details: — we  need  only  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to 
it,  so  far  as  it  respects  such  patients  as  already  present  indications 
of  the  invasion  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Air,  exercise,  and  proper  nourishment  are,  in  these  cases,  our  chief 

remedial  agents.     Animal  food,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  the   more 

readily-digested  farinaceous  vegetables,  will,  in  general,  be  essential, 

after  the  child  is  weaned;  but  previously  to  this,  the  only  appropriate 

•  diet  is  the  breast-milk  of  a  perfectly  healthy  nurse.     The  proper  spe- 
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cies  of  animal  food,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cooked,  require, 
alao,  to  be  attended  to.  Beef,  mutton,  venison,  chicken,  turkeys,  and 
most  kinds  of  game,  fresh-laid  eggs,  and  fresh  milk,  with  stale  bread, 
crackers,  potatoes,  and  rice,  should  constitute  almost  the  exclusive 
cliet,  in  the  cases  referred  to.  In  regard  to  cookery,  the  meats  should 
be  plainly  roasted,  broiled,  or  boiled,  or  the  beef  may  be  eaten  in 
the  form  of  steak,  and  the  mutton  in  that  of  chops.  The  milk  may 
be  taken  without  any  preparation,  or  simply  boiled,  according  as  it 
is  found  to  agree  with  the  patient's  stomach ;  it  may,  also,  be  taken 
occasionally  with  mush,  boiled  with  rice,  and  sweetened,  or  with  eggs, 
in  the  form  of  plain  custard,  or  with  rice,  or  bread,  in  the  form  of 
plain  pudding.  The  eggs  should  be  boiled,  but  not  hard.  The  bread 
ihould  be  of  wheat,  or  of  wheat  and  Indian,  and  not  eaten  until  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  is  baked.  The  potatoes  should  be  roasted,  in  which 
form  they  are  easier  of  digestion,  and  agree  better  with  the  stomach, 
than  when  boiled.  In  regard  to  condiments,  these  should  consist  of 
salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  for  the  animal  food,  and  of  sugar,  and  per- 
haps cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  for  the  preparations  of  milk.  The  condi- 
ments, however,  should  be  used  in  moderation,  and  rather  with  the 
view  of  imparting  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  food,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  appetite. 

While  a  sufficiency  of  food  is  allowed  properly  to  nourish  the  sys- 
tem, caution  must  invariably  be  exercised  to  prevent  its  being  par- 
taken of  in  too  great  quantities  at  a  time,  or  too  frequently.  No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  to  these  important  pointa; 
much  will  depend,  in  regard  as  well  to  the  quantity  of  food,  as  to  the 
frequency  of  the  meals,  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient's  stomach, 
hia  age,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  case. 

For  drink,  nothing  should  be  allowed  but  pure  water  or  toast 
water:  we  say  pure  water,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  impure 
'water  is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  some  have  even  sup- 
posed that  hard  water  is  a  cause  of  scrofula.  The  effects  of  the 
water  habitually  used  as  drink,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe,  though 
insensible,  are  not  the  less  certain  and  powerful: — the  quality  of  the 
water  made  use  of,  during  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  merits  more 
attention  than  has  generally  been  paid  to  it. 

By  most  of  the  English  physicians,  an  occasionul  glass  of  good  beer, 
porter,  or  wine  is  recommended,  but  to  this  we  must  positively  object. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  are  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, calculated  to  promote  digestion,  nor  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  organs,  while  they  have  a  decided  tendency  to  promote  habits, 
which,  in  after  life,  may  even  prove  a  greater  curse  than  the  worst 
effects  that  can  result  from  that  defective  state  of  the  organic  structure 
in  which  we  have  presumed  the  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  consist. 

Pure  and  fresh  air  is  as  essential  as  proper  and  sufficient  nourishment. 
It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  confine,  within  doors,  the  weak  and  deli- 
cate, whereas  of  all  persons  they  the  most  demand  frequent  exposure 
to  the  open  air ;  and,  with  proper  clothing  and  due  precaution,  such  ex- 
posure may,  with  great  propriety  and  decided  advantage,  take  place 
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in  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  even  in  tbe  colder  season  of 
the  year,  daring  perfectly  clear  weather.  Even  when  the  weather  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  taken  out,  the  advantages  of 
a  fresh  and  pure  air  may  be  afforded  it  by  proper  ventilation,  the  strict- 
est attention  to  domestic  cleanliness,  and  by  guarding  against  over* 
crowded  apartments,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Where  we  can  com- 
mand it,  the  atmosphere  of  a  dry  elevated  situation  in  the  country 
should  always  be  preferred  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  large  or  crowded 
city. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  air,  is  that  of  exercise,  a  proper 
daily  amount  of  which  should  invariably  be  taken  out  of  doors.  The 
exercise  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  strength  and  age  of  the 
child,  but  should  always  be  as  active  as  can  be  allowed,  without  the 
fear  of  its  inducing  undue  fatigue.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  he 
has  seen  five  hundred  cases  of  scrofula,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
with  scarcely  a  boy  among  them,  and  this,  from  the  circumstance  that 
boys  will  take  exercise,  while  girls  are  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

As  a  substitute  for  exercise,  in  cases  in  which  the  debility  of  tbe 
patient  is  so  great  as  to  render  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  as  is  of  a 
more  active  kind  impossible,  friction  of  the  surface,  repeated  daily, 
either  with  the  hand,  or  a  proper  flesh-brush,  or  cloth,  will  be  useful; 
and,  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  proper,  even  in  connexion  with  exercise; 
but  it  can  never  supply  fully  the  place  of  the  latter,  when  it  can  be 
taken  in  a  pure  fresh  atmosphere. 

For  young  children,  the  usual  sports  of  their  age — riding  occasion- 
ally in  an  open  carriage — short  walks  or  jaunts,  with  some  pleasing 
and  moderate  occupation  of  the  mind,  in  the  intervals,  will  suffice. 
For  older  children,  various  recreations  present  themselves,  of  an  inno- 
cent character,  which  call  into  sufficient  exercise  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  Riding  on  horseback  is  a  very  admirable  mode  of  exercise  for 
those  sufficiently  old  to  partake  of  it  with  safety;  especially  for  girls, 
who  cannot  easily  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  in  any  other  manner. 

Frequent  bathing  will  be  necessary,  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of 
personal  cleanliness,  as  to  promote  and  sustain  the  regular  actions  of 
the  cutaneous  exhalants.  The  warm  bath  should  be  employed  when 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  deficient,  with  considerable  languor 
of  the  circulation;  but  in  patients  possessed  of  greater  vigour,  and  in 
whom  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  better  maintained,  the  tepid  bath 
may  be  substituted.  Sponging  the  surface  with  tepid  water,  or  with 
salt  and  water,  followed  by  brisk  friction,  will  also  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

A  bath  of  sea- water,  when  practicable,  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
week,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  temperature  of  the  bath 
should  be  seventy-four  degrees,  and  the  child  may  remain  in  sixteen 
or  twenty  minutes;  after  which  friction  to  the  skin  may  be  employed, 
or  a  walk  taken,  A  child  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  bath  by  sponging 
or  sprinkling  the  surface  daily  with  tepid  water.  Bathing  in  the 
open  sea,  when  it  can  be  borne  without  producing  languor  or  chilliness, 
will  unquestionably  be  proper,  in  the  generality  of  cases. 
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Against  cold  batbing,  vbich  is  recommended  by  writers  of  even  a 
recent  date,  we  most  positively  protest;  the  idea  of  its  exerting  a 
direct  tonic  effect  has  originated  in  false  views,  as  well  of  the  action 
of  cold  upon  the  hnman  system  generally,  as  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  the  reaction  it  gives  rise  to  invariably  occurs. 
To  immerse  a  weakly  child  in  cold  water,  would  be  more  likely  to 
produce  and  increase  the  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease,  than  to  pre- 
vent it,  if  it  did  not  cause  more  immediate,  and  even  more  dangerous 
results. 

In  regard  to  clothing,  this  should  be  accommodated  to  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  climate  and  season,  and  adapted  in  quantity,  material,  and 
form,  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face;— guarding  against  the  slightest  sensation  of  chilliness  in  cold  or 
changeable  weather,  and  too  much  heat  or  excessive  perspiration  during 
the 'summer.  As  a  general  rule,  liable,  however,  to  some  exceptions, 
flannel  next  the  skin  should  be  worn  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  late  in  the  spring:  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  coarse  muslin 
may  be  substituted. 

The  mind  should  be  occupied  and  amused,  without  being  fatigued, 
or  too  much  excited ;  and  every  means  calculated  to  promote  cheer- 
fulness, buoyancy  of  disposition,  and  equanimity  of  temper,  should 
be  put  in  requisition,  and  every  depressing  influence  carefully  re- 
moved. 

When  there  exist  considerable  torpor  of  the  digestive  functions, 
and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  dark-coloured,  or  pale,  clay-like, 
vnhealthy  evacuations,  it  will  be  proper,  at  an  early  period,  to  endea- 
Tonr  to  excite  the  whole  alimentary  canal  to  a  more  healthy  action. 
Purgatives  will,  in  general,  be  required.  Rhubarb  and  magnesia,  the 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  or,  in  older  children,  the  blue  mass,  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha,  will  generally  answer  our  pur- 
pose, or  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  combined  with  magnesia,  and 
followed  by  moderate  doses  of  senna  tea,  of  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  may  be  employed.  The  article 
which  has  answered  best  in  our  hands  has  been  the  compound  powder 
of  jalap.  This  was  a  favourite  prescription  with  Dr.  Physick,  in  scro- 
faloua  disease  of  the  hip  joint: — he  gave  it  every  day  or  every  second 
day,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  steady  and  tolerably  brisk  action  upon  the 
bowels:  under  its  use  we  have  known  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
patient  rapidly  to  improve,  and  his  attenuated  limbs  to  become  aug- 
mented in  bulk,  and  increased  in  firmness.  Of  course,  the  doses  of 
the  purgatives  employed,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  must 
be  governed  entirely  by  the  age  of  the  child,  the  condition  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  effects  produced. 

In  many  cases,  after  the  bowels  have  become  more  regular,  and  the 
stools  of  a  more  healthy  appearance,  some  light  tonic  may  be  given, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach.  The 
proto- carbon  ate  of  iron  may  be  administered,  in  the  dose  of  a  few 
grains  combined  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  daily,  for  a  short  time; 
or,  we  may  give  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  rhubarb,  and  a  little  orange 
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peel  ;^  or  the  followmg,  which  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.^ The  ammoniated  tartrate  of  iron  will  in  mao j  cases  be  found 
particularly  beneficial.  Preparations  of  iron  would  appear  to  be  our 
very  best  tonic,  in  that  state  of  the  constitution  which  predisposes  to 
scrofula. 

1  g. — Carb.  feni,  gp.  xxzTJ. — gj.  «  R. — Sub.  caib.  sodtt  desicoai.  gp.  ilTi^.-r- 

Pul?.  rbaei,  gr.  xxiv. — gaa.  Biys^ 

cort.  aurant.  ^ij. — M.  f.  PuW.  calombsB,  gg. 

chart.  No.  xij.  —  rhsei,  jbs. — M.  f 

One  for  a  dose  daily,  or  twice  a  day.  oh.  No.  xij.  {A,  Cooper.) 

To  be  gtTen  as  the  last 

We  have,  heretofore,  presumed  that  symptoms  of  local  disease  have 
not  presented  themselves ;  that  the  child  is  merely  labouring  under 
a  state  of  general  debility,  the  result  of  imperfect  assimilation  and 
hsematosis,  and  deranged  or  deficient  nutrition;  and  that  our  only  in- 
dication is  to  improve  digestion,  render  sanguification  more  perfect, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  solids  more  regular  and  complete.  It  is  true, 
that  in  every  case  and  stage  of  scrofulous  disease,  this  indication  is  still 
to  be  fulfilled ;  but  the  mode  of  fulfilling  it  will  demand  some  important 
modifications,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case. 

When  the  usual  symptoms  of  goitro'tniesttnal  disease  are  presents- 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  or  right  hypochondrium,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  irregularity  of  bowels,  dryness  and  increased  heat  of  the  sur- 
face, and  a  red,  dry  tongue — animal  food  should  be  forbidden — a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  some  of  the  lighter  farinaceous  preparations — weak 
chicken  water  or  whey,  with  gum,  barley,  rice,  or  toast  water  for  drink 
— should  constitute  the  diet,  until  the  above  symptoms  are  removed. 
The  treatment  of  the  gastro-intestinal  disease  is  to  be  conducted  on 
general  principles — leeches,  according  to  circumstances — warm  fomen- 
tations— minute  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  with  the  occasional 
interposition  of  a  saline  purgative,  among  which  one  of  the  best  is  pro- 
bably the  citrate  of  magnesia. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  a  remedy  in 
cases  of  gastro-intestinal  disease  occurring  in  subjects  presenting  a 
tendency  to  scrofula,  and  it  is  asserted  by  Todd,  that,  when  combined 
with  mercurials,  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  is  increased.  We  have  used 
it,  in  many  cases,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  with  certainly  very  good 
effects. 

During  the  continuance  of  disease  of  the  digestive  mucous  mem- 
brane, active  exercise  will  be. improper;  indeed,  friction  of  the  surface, 
repeated  daily,  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  to  be  substituted 
for  exercise  of  every  species. 

After  we  have  succeeded  in  completely  removing  the  irritation  or 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  improved — chicken  water,  beef 
tea,  afterwards  the  gravy  of  meat,  then  broths,  then  small  portions  of 
chicken,  or  mutton,  or  beef,  may  be  allowed  until  a  full  animal  diet 
can  be  taken  with  safety.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  tonics  may 
be  entered  upon  with  benefit,  when,  if  they  had  been  given  previously, 
they  would  have  rather  tended  to  augment  and  confirm  than  to  remove 
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effectaallj  the  debility  of  the  system.  The  ohalybeates,  as  already  re- 
markedy  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  weak  cold  infusions  of  bark, 
infoBion  of  chamomile,  or  the  colomba  in  substance,  will  be  among  the 
beat  tonics,  in  these  cases.  The  proto-carbonate  or  the  ferrum  tartar- 
isatam,  or  a  combination  of  the  latter  with  small  doses  of  carbonate  of 
iroD,  or  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  may  be  given,  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  combined  with  iodine  ;^  or  we  may 
•employ  the  iodide  of  iron. 

1  Sc. — Tinot  ferri  sesquiohlor. 
Tinct.  iodini,  aa.  3\j. 
Aqu8B  pursB,  388. — M.  (Ihdd.) 
Jkmdf — thirty  dropi,  three  times  a  day,  for  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  smaller  portion 

for  those  younger. 

These  articles  should  be  administered  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and. then  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  the  bowels  being,  in  the  mean 
time,  kept  regularly  open  by  means  of  occasional  doses  of  some  mild 
purgative;  and  at  the  same  time  the  child  should  be  placed  upon  a 
proper  hygienic  treatment,  without  which  tonics,  however  judiciously 
selected  or  long  continued — and  in  general,  to  derive  from  them  their 
full  effects,  they  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time — will  be  pro- 
doetive  of  little  or  no  good. 

The  cod-liver  oil  is  a  remedy  from  which,  in  most  cases,  decided 
Advantage  will  be  derived,  when  its  use  can  be  continued  perseveringly 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  According  to  Billiet  and  Barthez,  it 
possesses  at  once  tonic  and  discutient  properties.  Notwithstanding  its 
disagreeable  taste  and  odour,  children  exhibit  to  it  no  great  repugnance. 
It  may  be  given  to  children  three  years  of  age  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
two  dessert-spoonfuls,  and  from  three  to  four,  to  older  children,  com- 
bined with  some  aromatic. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  recommended  by  Tourtual. 

B-'^-OL  Jeoorls  aselli,  ^. — 5iij.  R. — 01.  jeooris  aselli,  ]^, 

6am.  acacisB,  q.  s.  Liq.  carh.  8od»,  ^ij. 

Aq.  foenelic.  ^.  01.  calam.  aromat.  vji  iU* 

Syrap.  cort.  aarantii,  ^ss. — M.  Syrup,  cort.  aarantii,  ^. — M. 

Bote,  a'  teaspoonful  every  three  hoars.  Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfals, 

morning  and  evening. 

B. — 01.  jeooris  aselli,  3^. 
Vitell.  ovi.  No.  j. 
Syrup,  monthi, 

"      flor.  aurant.  aa.  ^^ij. — M. 
Dose,  a  dessert  spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

The  remedy  should  be  continued,  in  order  to  derive  from  it  its  re- 
medial effects,  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 

There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  scrofula  Dr.  Phillips  has  not  seen  to 
improve  under  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  he  seldom  was  able  to  carry 
it  far  enough  to  produce  any  considerable  amelioration :  he  considers 
that  its  good  effects  result  from  its  improving  digestion  and  nutrition, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  those  physicians  who  have 
given  to  the  remedy  the  most  extensive  trial. 

When  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurs,  so  long  as  the 
swellings  remain  indolent,  no  other  treatment  is  required  than  that 
which  is  calculated  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 
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Iodine,  both  internally  and  locally,  has,  by  many  writers,  been  con- 
sidered almost  a  specific,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  local  affec- 
tions of  a  scrofulous  character,  while  others  consider  it  of  Tery  little 
value  in  any  of  them.  We  have  never,  certainly,  seen  those  striking 
effects  produced  by  its  use,  reported  to  have  been  observed  by  others: 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  too  strong,  however,  to  allow  of  our  doubt- 
ing its  curative  powers  in  many  cases. 

The  solution  of  Lugol  is,  perhaps,  the  best  form  in  which  the  iodine 
can  be  given  internally,^  or  we  may  employ  the  iodide  of  iron.'  Ex- 
ternally, iodine  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  solution^  or  of  ointment.^ 

1  B.— lodin.  5j.  *  B.— Fern  iodid.  gr.  t. 

Pot&ssi  iodidi,  9^-  Aquae  destillat.  ^. — M 

Aquee  destillat.  §viij. — M.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful,  tliree  times  a  daj,  in 

For  children  under  seten  years,  the  dose  is     sugared  water;   gradually  increaaed  by 

two  drops,  twice  a  day,  gradually  increas-      adding  ten   drops,  daily,  to  each  dose, 

ed  to  five  drops.    From  the  age  of  s<eTen     until  the  dose  amounts  to  two  teaspoon- 

to  fourteen,  sixteen  drops,  twice  daily,  in     fuls. 

sweetened  water. 

•  R. — lodin.  ^y.  *  B.— lodin.  gr.  xij. 

Potassi  iodidi,  gir.  Potass!  iodidi,  zss. 

Aqua  destillat  §▼. — M.  Axung.  |^\}. — M. 

By  Dr.  Phillips,  the  curative  powers  of  barium,  in  scrofula,  is  con- 
sidered as  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  iodine.  Its  field  of  use* 
fulness  is,  however,  more  limited.  The  barium  seems  to  him  to  be  a 
more  certain  stimulant,  or  he  might  even  aay  irritant,  than  iodine,  and 
consequently  its  use  is  clearly  contra-indicated  where  there  is  much  in- 
flammatory excitability  of  the  system ;  but  in  cases  marked  by  a  tallow- 
like complexion,  pale  tongue,  languid  circulation,  and  irritability  of 
the  mucous  surfaces,  its  good  effects  will  often  be  very  decided.  Dr. 
Phillips  usually  gives  it  in  solution,  one  grain  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  with  ten  drops  of  compound  tincture  of  gentian.  Of  this  solu- 
tion he  commences  with  half  an  ounce,  twice  a  day;  on  no  occasion 
has  he  exceeded  three  grains  in  the  day,  and  he  has  never  experienced 
any  check  in  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 

The  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  same  gentleman  is  satisfied,  has, 
in  many  instances,  exercised  a  salutary  influence,  and  these  are  mostly 
cases  in  which  much  acidity  pervaded  the  secretions,  and  acted  upon 
the  general  economy. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to  agreeably  to  the  di- 
rections already  given. 

When  the  enlarged  glands  become  painful  and  sore  to  the  touch,  the 
ordinary  local  applications  for  the  removal  of  inflammation  should  be 
resorted  to.  In  many  cases,  a  few  leeches  will  be  useful;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, we  may  trust  to  cooling  or  evaporating  lotions,  or  the  solution 
of  the  acetate  of  lead. 

As  soon  as  a  tendency  to  suppuration  is  evinced,  an  ordinary  emol- 
lient poultice  should  be  applied,  and  when  a  distinct  fluctuation  is  de- 
tected, an  opening,  transversely,  in  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the 
neck,  should  be  made  with  a  lancet: — this  will  often  prevent  extensive 
ulcerations,  and  its  consequent  unsightly  scar.  It  is  true,  that  even 
after  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  will  oc- 
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ctflionally  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumour  disappear  without  rupturing: 
we  are  not,  however,  perfectly  convinced,  that  this  result  is  always  to 
be  desired: — after  matter  is  formed  in  a  scrofulous  gland,  we  confess 
that  we  should  prefer  its  discharge  to  its  absorption.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess,  a  common  poultice  is  one  of  the  best  applications 
that  can  be  made  to  the  part. 

When  ulcerations  form  and  show  no  disposition  to  cicatrize,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc — one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water — will 
often  be  found  useful  to  promote  their  healing:  in  some  cases,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  When  very  irritable,  the  ulcer  may  be  washed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  covered  with  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  water.  In  these  cases,  poultices  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock, 
or  of  sea- weed,  have  been  recommended,  but  our  great  object  should 
be  to  correct  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  for  until  this  is 
effected,  the  ulcers  seldom,  if  ever,  are  found  to  assume  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  to  heal  perfectly. 

A  hard,  indolent  tumour  will  sometimes  remain  subsequent  to  the 
cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  the  discussion  of  which  may  be  attempted  by 
Bome  one  of  the  various  ointments  of  iodine:  so  long  as  any  pain  or 
tenderness  remains  in  the  part,  however,  the  use  of  these  will  beim- 

E roper;  and,  if  pain  or  irritation  arise  during  their  use,  they  should 
e  immediately  discontinued,  and  soothing  applications  resorted  to. 

In  cases  of  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia^  if  the  affection  of  the  eye  is 
recent  and  acute,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
to  the  external  angles  of  the  eye,  will  often  be  advantageous;  but  in 
cases  of  a  decidedly  chronic  character,  or  which  have  already  existed 
for  some  time,  leeching  will  not  only  be  useless,  but  often  decidedly 
injurious.  In  cases  of  a  very  acute  character,  in  which  there  exist 
considerable  redness  and  pain  of  the  eye,  and  a  decided  febrile  reac- 
tion, it  may  be  even  necessary  to  repeat  the  leeches;  but,  in  every  in- 
stance, we  must  be  cautious  not  to  carry  the  depletion  too  far. 

The  best  Jocal  applicatioo,  when  the  eyes  are  very  red  and  painful, 
is  the  crumb  of  bread  wet  with  cold  water,  during  the  day,  and  a  por- 
tion of  alum  curd,  enclosed  in  a  fine  muslin  bag,  during  the  night. 
The  eyes  should  be  invariably  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  light  by 
a  broad,  deep-green  silk  shade,  so  shaped  that  it  may  stand  out  well 
from  the  forehead,  and  admit  the  access  of  air  to  the  eyes.  This 
management  of  the  shade  is  of  great  importance;  as  those  usually 
employed,  which  are  small  and  lie  close  to  the  eyes,  do  more  harm 
than  good.  (lilaunselL)  All  local  applications  of  an  astringent  or  sti- 
mulating character  are  not  only  wholly  useless,  but  decidedly  impro- 
per: we  have  repeatedly  seen  them  keep  up  the  pain  and  redness  of  the 
eyes,  which  have  rapidly  improved  in  appearance  so  soon  as  such  ap- 
plications were  discontinued,  and  a  poultice  of  bread  and  water  sub- 
stituted. 

When  the  appetite  is  variable  and  capricious,  with  a  hot,  dry  skin, 

Suick  pulse,  and  coated  tongue,  considerable  advantage  will  often  be 
erived  from  an  emetic  early  administered.     An  aqueous  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  would  appear  to  be  the  best  article  in  these  cases ;  the 
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emetic  may  be  followed  up  with  minute  doses  of  tartarized  antimony 
combined  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.^  This  treatment^  howeveri 
is  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  oecmr- 
ring  in  children  over  ten  years  of  age.  In  place  of  the  combination 
just  mentioned,  we  may  administer  minute  portions  of  calomel  and 
pulvis  antimonialis,  to  which,  when  there  is  very  great  irritability,  and 
want  of  rest  at  night,  a  small  portion  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  ad- 
vantageously added.' 

*  B. — Sulph.  magnes.  ajiy.  '  R. — Calomel,  gr.  \J. 

Antimonii  tart.  gr.  J.  PoIt.  antlmobiaHB, 

Aqua),  ^iij. — M.  •«    Doveri,  aa  gr.  yj. — M.  lelu 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  No.  zg. 

hours.  Ods  of  which  may  be  glTen  every  thre« 

or  four  honrs.  * 

In  many  cases  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  loaded  and  torpid  condition 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  a  hard  and  tumid  abdomen,  irregularity 
of  the  bowels,  and  an  unnatural  appearance  of  the  discharges.  In 
these,  active  purgatives  will  be  found  of  advantage;  by  their  action  a 
large  amount  of  unhealthy-looking  faeces  is  often  brought  away,  to  the 
manifest  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

A  dose  of  calomel,  combined  with  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  produce  a  brisk 
action  upon  the  bowels;  or  we  may  administer  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap,  castor  oil  and  turpentine,  or  an  infusion  of  senna,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  After  the  bowels  have  been  well 
evacuated,  they  should  be  kept  regularly  open  by  occasional  small 
doses  of  calomel,  followed  by  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or  by 
the  use  of  this  latter  alone.  We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that,  while 
the  most  decided  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  purgatives,  too  violent  or  long-continued  purgation  is  invaria- 
bly prejudicial. 

After  a  more  healthy  and  regular  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
has  been  produced,  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  combined  with  rhubarb,  calomba,  or  a  weak  infusion  of  cha- 
momile, quassia,  or  bark,  will  often  be  productive  of  the  best  effects. 
The  sulphate  of  quinia  is,  however,  probably  the  tonic  best  adapted  to 
these  cases,'  and  when  administered  after  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  digestive  organs  has  been  removed,  will,  generally,  very  quickly 
effect  a  complete  cure.  The  preparations  of  iodine  will  also,  in  the 
more  chronic  cases,  be  found  beneficial,  particularly  the  iodide  of  iron. 

The  hydrochloride  of  barytes  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  a 
few  writers  in  the  disease  before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
scrofulous  disease:  it  may  be  employed  in  solution.*  We  know  no- 
thing of  its  effects  from  our  own  experience. 

'  R. — Aq.  cinnamom.  ^iij.  ♦  R. — Hydrcchlor.  bftryt.  3J. 

Sulph.  quini:c,  gr.  vj. — x.  Aq.  destilliit.  3ij.—  M. 

Acid,  sulph.  dilut.  irjiv. — 7J.  Dose. — From  ten  to  twenty  drops,  two 

Sacch.  alb.  ^iij. — M.  or  three  times  a  daj,  to  a 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hour?,  for  child  between  three  and  se- 

R  child  from  three  to  seven  years  Ten  years  of  npe,  in  the  sy- 

of  age.  rup  of  sarsaparilla. 
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The  diet  of  tlie  child  should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the 
aente  stage.  In  the  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  he  should  be 
eonfined  exclusively  to  some  simple  farinaceous  article  of  food,  with 
toast,  barley,  or  rice  water  for  drink.  He  should  be  immersed  daily 
in  a  tepid  bath,  or  have  the  whole  surface  sponged  daily  with  tepid 
salt  water.  Friction  of  the  surface,  with  the  hand  or  flesh-brush,  will 
also  be  important. 

The  purity  and  dryness  of  the  air  which  the  patient  breathes  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  should  never  be  neglected;  a 
patient  with  scrofulous  ophthalmia  will  rapidly  improve  in  a  dry,  fresh 
atmosphere,  with  very  few  remedies  beyond  those  of  a  hygienic  cha- 
raotesi  while  one  confined  in  a  close,  impure,  and  damp  atmosphere, 
will  exhibit  but  slight  indications  of  amendment,  under  whatever  plan 
of  treatment  we  may  adopt. 

The  body  of  the  patient  should  be  sufficiently,  but  not  too  warmly 
clothed ;  the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  and  the  head  and  neck  sponged 
with  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  then  thoroughly  dried. 

He  should  not,  when  we  can  prevent  it,  be  allowed  to  keep  his ''bed 
during  the  day,  nor,  at  night,  to  lie  with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow. 
It  is  not  proper  to  confine  the  patient,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  a 
darkened  room ;  with  the  shade  for  the  eyes  already  described,  free 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  whenever  the  weather  is  perfectly  clear  and 
mild,  is  of  advantage,  and  will  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  cure. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  removing  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
retina  which  forms  so  prominent  and  troublesome  a  symptom  of  scro- 
fulous ophthalmia. 

Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  kept  on  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  removed;  the  blister  being  reapplied  as  soon  as 
the  inflammation  produced  by  the  first  has  subsided,  are  directed  by 
Travers,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  advantageous. 

In  mild,  recent  ciises,  the  occasional  use  of  a  collyrium,  composed 
of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alumine  in  rose-water,  from 
three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  occasionally  be  found  useful;  or 
we  may  employ  a  very  weak  solution  (one  grain  to  eight  ounces)  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  in  pure  water,  or  rose-water. 

When  the  pain  and  intolerance  of  light  are  very  severe,  warm  fo- 
mentations to  the  eye,  as  hot  as  they  can  be  borne,  will  often  afford 
very  decided  relief;  a  pledget  of  soft  muslin,  or  of  lint,  or  a  piece  of 
soft  sponge,  saturated  with  warm  water,  or  an  infusion  of  poppy-heads 
or  chamomile  flowers,  may  be  applied  upon  the  eye  during  the  day,  and 
replaced  by  warm  bread-and-water  poultices  during  the  night.  The 
anodyne  effects  of  the  vapour  of  laudanum,  or  of  a  vinous  tincture  of 
belladonna  will  often  prove  beneficial ;  either  of  these  being  mingled 
with  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  the  eye  should  be  exposed  to  the  vapour 
two  or  three  times  a  day, 

After  the  intolerance  of  light  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbi- 
ealar  muscle  have  so  far  subsided  as  to  permit  the  patient  to  unclose 
his  eyes  in  a  moderate  light,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids 
will  often  be  followed  by  very  considerable  relief;  the  operation  may 
even  be  repeated  several  times,  after  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
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until  the  increased  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  the  thickening  of  the  lid 
are  removed.  Subsequent  to  the  scarification,  benefit  will  generally  re- 
sult, in  cases  of  a  very  obstinate  character,  from  inserting  a  small 
piece  of  the  ointment  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  lard,  within  the  eyelids.  The  introduction  of  the  ointment 
may  be  repeated  at  bed-time,  every  night,  or  every  second  night.  In 
severe  and  obstinate  cases,  this  will  be  found  a  useful  practice,  even 
when  scarification  has  not  been  resorted  to ;  or,  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  of 
the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  may  be  instilled  into  the  eye,  daily,  or 
every  other  day.  These  applications  have  a  very  decided  effect  in 
diminishing  the  irritability. of  the  diseased  organ,  in  promoting  the 
healing  of  the  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  and  in  dispersing  any  opaci- 
ties which  these  may  have  occasioned. 

When  a  granular  condition  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  in  chronic 
cases,  collyria  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  (four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,)  will  be  re- 
quired. 

When  there  exists  considerable  disease  of  the  tarsal  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  this  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  the 
peroxide  of  mercury,  or,  what  is  still  better,  of  the  ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  with  one-half  or  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
fresh  lard:  this  being  rendered  soft,  should  be  applied,  by  means  of 
a  hair  pencil,  along  the  edges  of  the  lids  every  evening. 

Large  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  which  exhibit  any  tardiness  in 
healing,  may  be  touched  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  or,  when  the  ulcer  is  small,  deep,  and  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic,  cut  to  a  fine  point.  When  prolapsus  of 
the  iris  occurs,  the  protruding  portion  should  be  touched  every  second 
or  third  day  with  the  caustic. 

In  cases  of  deep  central  ulceration,  with  adhesion  of  the  iris,  the  ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  paste,  and  smeared  upon  the  forehead,  over  the  eye- 
brow, by  causing  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  will  either  have  a  ten- 
dency to  free  the  iris  or  to  elongate  to  such  an  extent  its  attachment, 
as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  vision. 

When  a  vascular  speck  occurs,  its  progress  may  often  be  arrested 
by  removing  a  portion  of  the  enlarged  vessels  running  into  it. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  in  every  case  of  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia, and  during  every  stage  of  the  disease,  our  chief  attention 
should  be  directed  to  correct  the  morbid  state  of  the  general  system: 
unless  this  can  be  effected,  remedies  directed  solely  to  the  local  dis- 
ease are  worse  than  useless;  while,  by  restoring  health  and  vigour  to 
the  organic  functions,  and  thus  improving  the  strength  and  tone  of 
the  whole  body,  cures  have  been  repeatedly  effected,  without  a  single 
local  application,  or  so  called  specific  remedy. 

Scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  ear  require  the  same  unremitting 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs;  the  same  course  of 
treatment  directed  to  render  assimilation,  haematosis,  and  nutrition 
more  active  and  complete,  as  is  demanded  in  the  disease  we  have  just 
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oonndered.  The  same  general  remedies — purgaiiTes,  when  the  bowels 
are  loaded  and  sluggish,  followed  by  mild  laxatives,  or  small,  repeated 
doBes  of  calomel,  with  the  occasional  interposition  of  a  mild  laxative, 
aad  succeeded,  when  a  more  healthy  and  regular  condition  of  the  bow- 
els has  been  obtained,  by  similar  tonics  to  those  directed  in  cases  of 
serofulous  ophthalmia,  will  be  called  for. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  disease,  this  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  general  principles.  In  cases  attended  with  symptoms  of 
a  good  deal  of  severity,  leeches,  a  mild,  unirritatine  diet  and  the  use 
of  the  tartarised  antimony,  with  nitre  and  calomel,  or  with  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  in  solution,  as  directed  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
will  be  proper. 

The  local  applications  consist  in  the  injection  into  the  ear  of  simple 
tepid  and  emollient  fluids,  and  the  application  externally,  of  an  emol- 
lient poultice.  When  the  meatus  externus  is  hot^  and  its  lining  mem- 
brane red  and  swollen,  warm  fomentations  should  be  assiduously  ap- 
Jlied  to  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head,  and  leeches  behind  the  ear. 
Ilisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ear,  frequently  re- 
peated, are  all-important  remedies. 

Id  the  more  deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  ear,  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  mastoid  process,  until  local  irrita- 
tion is  produced.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  of  the  disease,  slight 
■stringent  injections  may  be  resorted  to,  at  first  of  tepid  rose-water,  and 
subsequently  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  two  or 
three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  of  the  acetate  of  zinc,  of  similar 
Strength,  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  The 
strength  of  these  injections  may  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased ; 
b«t  in  all  cases  we  must  be  careful  not  to  arrest  too  early  or  suddenly 
tike  discharge  from  the  ear,  nor  until  the  health  of  the  general  sys- 
tem is  considerably  improved.  If  the  discharge  becomes  oA'cnsive,  a  few 
drops  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  may  be  injected. 

Whenever,  during  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  the  discharge  be- 
gins rapidly  to  diminish,  it  is  as  well  to  desist  for  a  time  from  their 
use,  and  resort  to  those  of  a  simple  emollient  character.  Should  the 
arrest  of  the  discharge  be  followed  by  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  warm 
fomentations  and  simple  bread  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  ear, 
as  hot  as  they  can  be  borne.  At  the  same  time  we  should  give  inter- 
nally the  iodide  of  potassium,  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  vegetable  tonics. 

The  Discharges  from  the  Vagina,  in  scrofulous  girls,  require  little 
treatment  beyond  that  which  is  demanded  for  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  the  system.  Frequently  washing  the  parts  with  some 
mild  emollient,  or  slightly  astringent  fluid,  will  be  proper.  In  most 
oases,  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  will  indicate  a  course  of 

Crgatives  and  alterative  doses  of  calomel,  followed  by  tonics  as  in  the 
It  two  diseases. 

Tabes  Mesenterica, — The  particular  treatment  of  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  of  secondary  importance  to  that  of 
the  gastro-intcstinal  disease,  with  which  it  is  almost  invariably  con- 
nected. This  demands  precisely  the  same  remedies  as  when  it  occurs 
in  a  patient  in  whom  no  predisposition  to  scrofula  exists,  with  this  only 
41 
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exceptioD, — that  depletory  remedies  must  be  resorted  to  with  the  utmost 
caation.  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  in  patients  in 
whom  there  exists  a  decided  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease,  remedial 
measures,  of  a  debilitating  character,  even  with  the  same  violence  of 
symptoms,  cannot  be  carried  as  far  as  in  a  patient  in  whom  no  such 
predisposition  is  present. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  subdued,  the  child  should  be  put  upon  an  improved  diet.  Meat- 
broths,  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  their  nutritive  and  di* 
gestible  properties,  may  be  given  as  soon  as  prudence  will  permit,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  course  of  purgatives  should  be  commenced  with. 
The  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  with  some  light  bitter  infusion,  or 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation,  combined  with  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  may  be  commenced  with  at  an  earlier  period,  perhaps,  than  more 
active  tonic  remedies,  and  will  be  very  useful  so  far  as  the  disease  of 
the  glands  is  concerned. 

Iodine,  both  internally  and  externally,  would  appear  to  be  the  re- 
medy best  adapted  to  the  cure  of  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  occurring 
in  children  of  scrofulous  habits.  LugoFs  solution  may  be  given,  ia 
doses  of  from  three  to  six  drops,  two  to  three  times  a  day ;  or  we  may 
employ  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
in  a  spoonful  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  preparation  that  will,  in  most  casea, 
agree  best  with  the  bowels: — if  these  are  in  the  least  degree  irritable, 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  syrup  of  white  poppy,  or  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  to  each  dose,  will  lessen  its  liability  to  disagree.  The 
iodide  of  iron  may,  in  many  cases,  be  advantageously  employed  instead 
of,  or  in  alternation  with  the  foregoing.  If,  however,  under  the  inter- 
nal use  of  iodine,  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  should  ensue,  it 
must  be  at  once  suspended,  and  the  means  for  allaying  the  irritation 
resorted  to. 

The  best  form  for  the  external  application  of  iodine  is  that  of  the 
ointment  of  the  iodide  of  lead,  (half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard.) 
When,  however,  its  use  can  be  persisted  in  suflBciently  long,  without 
inducing  considerable  irritation  of  the  ^kin,  we  have  experienced  the 
very  best  effects  from  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  (half  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard.)  The  iodurettcd  baths  we  have  never 
employed;  of  their  effects,  therefore,  we  know  nothing  from  our  own 
experience:  they  are,  however,  highly  recommended  by  others,  and 
will,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  be  found  of  benefit.  These  baths  are 
formed  by  dissolving  one  grain'of  iodine  and  two  of  iodide  of  potassium 
in  a  gallon  of  water. 

In  protracted  cases,  change  of  air,  frequent  bathing  in  tepid  salt 
water,  or  daily  sponging  with  simple  warm  or  salt  water,  followed  by 
brisk  frictions  to  the  surface,  a  cautious  course  of  chalybeates,  and  a 
well-regulated  diet,  constitute  the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  pursued. 
When,  however,  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  little  hopes 
are  left  of  effecting  a  cure.  Very  generally  the  patient  sinks  under 
hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  or  tubercular 
depositions  take  place  in  the  lungs  or  other  important  organs,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  terminate  the  life  of  the  patient. 
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In  the  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Bones  denominated  rickets^  little 
else  18  demanded  than  a  strict  attention  to  those  hygienic  measures 
that  are  adapted  to  improve  digestion,  and  render  more  vigorous  and 
perfect  the  whole  of  the  organic  functions.  A  proper  diet,  pure  air, 
the  tepid  bath,  and  sponging  with  tepid  salt  water,  together  with  fric- 
tion of  the  surface,  daily  but  cautiously  performed,  are  the  agents  from 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  diet  of  a 
rickety  child  should  be  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  abounding  in  nu- 
tritive matter.  Previous  to  weaning,  the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy 
nurse  is  invariably  to  be  preferred ;  and,  subsequently,  meat  broths, 
with  the  farinaceous  vegetables,  or  beef  and  mutton  plainly  cooked. 

Children  suffering  from  rickets  are  unfortunately  precluded  from 
active  exercise ;  the  utmost  care  should  indeed  be  taken,  not  to  allow 
them  too  soon  to  assume  the  erect  position,  or  to  attempt  to  walk. 
They  may,  however,  be  passively  exercised,  by  being  carried  abroad  in 
a  carriage,  or  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 

They  should  be  taken  frequently  in  the  open  air,  during  clear  bright 
weather.  Exercise,  as  Bouchut  has  well  remarked,  reanimates  their  ap- 
petite, and  the  solar  influence,  by  exciting  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
imparts  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  a  vigour  which  they  would  never 
acquire  in  the  shade. 

In  carrying  or  even  handling  a  rickety  child,  or  one  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  become  so,  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  pres- 
aare  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  or  to  place  it  in  any  position  by  which 
the  spine  or  either  of  the  long  bones  may  become  distorted.  Its  clo- 
thing, also,  should  be  perfectly  free  and  loose.  In  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing condition  of  the  entire  bony  structure,  any  part  of  the  clothes 
being  allowed  to  bind,  or  to  compress  unduly  the  chest  or  limbs,  by 
preventing  the  full  development  of  the  first,  and  producing  a  change 
of  shape  in  the  latter,  may,  independently  of  the  deformity  to  which  it 

S'ves  rise,  cause  permanent  decrepitude,  or  a  serious  interference  with 
e  free  and  regular  action  of  important  organs.  The  child  should  not 
even  be  allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  the  same  position,  in  order  to  guard 
against  too  much  and  constant  pressure  on  particular  bones. 

Any  symptoms  of  local  disease  which  may  occur  in  patients  affected 
with  rickets,  must  be  combated  by  their  appropriate  remedies.  The 
sluggish  and  deranged  state  of  the  bowels  will  very  generally  call  for 
purgatives,  and  the  employment  of  calomel  in  alterative  doses ;  care- 
fully, however,  guarding  against  the  production  of  its  specific  effects. 
As  soon  as  the  regular  and  healthy  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
has  been  established,  tonics,  as  in  other  cases  of  scrofulous  disease, 
may  be  administered,  and  will  often  be  productive  of  very  decided  advan- 
tage. The  chalybeates  and  iodine,  with  cod-liver  oil,  and  occasionally, 
the  sulphate  of  quinia,  constitute  our  best  tonics  in  these  cases: — it  is 
in  these,  also,  that  the  hydrochloride  of  barytes  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly beneficial.  During  the  whole  treatment,  the  tepid  salt-water 
bath,  sponging  with  salt-water,  and  brisk  friction  to  the  surface,  should 
be  daily  resorted  to. 

Trousseau  employs  the  cod-liver  oil  in  all  cases  of  rickets,  in  the 
dose  of  from  six  to  eight  drachms,  increasing  for  older  children  the 
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dose  to  two  ounces,  and  it  is  said,  tbat  his  experience  is  most  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  good  effects  of  the  remedy. 

Various  plans  of  support  and  of  machinery  have,  at  different  times, 
been  proposed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  distortion  and  deformity 
in  the  bones,  and  to  remove  it  after  it  has  taken  place ;  we  believe 
them  all,  however,  to  be  worse  than  useless;  indeed,  every  mechani- 
cal means  adapted  to  effect  the  former  object,  will  be  absolutely  psmi- 
cious — invariably  increasing  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  avert.  Those 
which  have  been  resorted  to  to  effect  the  second  object,  are  generally 
unsuccessful,  and  are  occasionally  attended  with  mischievous  effects. 

It  has  been  recommended,  upon  the  authority  of  Dupuytren,  to  place 
children  whose  breasts  have  become  wedge-shaped,  from  the  effects  of 
rickets,  against  a  flat  resisting  surface,  and  then  to  press  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upon  the  projecting  sternum,  so  as  to  flatten  the  thorax  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  by  increasing  thus  the  convexity  of 
the  ribs,  to  augment  its  capacity  laterally.  In  the  success  of  such  a 
procedure,  we  have  not  the  least  confidence.  We  believe  with  Dr.  Mann- 
sell,  that  much  more  may  be  effected  by  a  course  of  well-regulated  gym- 
nastic exercises,  commenced  with  after  the  strength  of  the  patient  is 
well  established,  and  he  is  sufficiently  old  to  permit  of  their  being  pot 
in  practice.  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mechan* 
ism  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  mechanical  effects  produced  upon  it 
by  the  continued  action  of  particular  muscles,  that  modes  of  exercise 
could  be  easily  devised,  which,  if  repeated  sufficiently  often,  would 
have  a  very  powerful  tendency  to  remedy  many  of  the  distortions  con- 
sequent upon  rickets. 

In  scrofulous  disease  of  the  ends  of  the  long  boneSy  independently  of 
the  general  treatment  adapted  alike  to  all  cases  of  scrofulous  disease, 
it  is  essential  that  the  limb  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  which 
can  scarcely  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  appropriate  splints  and  ban- 
dages ; — and,  although  these,  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  exercise, 
they  cannot  be  avoided.  When  inflammation  takes  place,  this  is  to  be 
removed  by  moderate  local  depletion  in  the  commencement,  aided  by 
evaporating  lotions,  as  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  or  water  and 
camphorated  spirits,  or  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  In  many 
cases,  blisters,  applied  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
joint,  frictions  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  with  the  oint- 
ment of  the  latter,  or  with  the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  will  often  prove 
beneficial.  It  has  been  recommended  to  keep  open  the  blister,  by  dress- 
ing it  with  the  unguentum  sabinae,  or  other  irritating  applications:  we 
are  persuaded,  however,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  blister  is  a  far 
preferable  practice.  Purging  will  be  found,  in  most  instances,  to  be 
demanded,  in  consequence  of  the  torpid  and  loaded  condition  of  the 
bowels;  and,  in  general,  it  will  produce,  also,  a  good  effect  upon  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  joint. 

So  long  as  a  disposition  to  suppuration  continues,  it  is  probable  that 
blisters  to  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  with  the  use  of  iodine 
internally,  will  constitute  the  most  prudent  and  judicious  practice. 
When  the  disposition  to  suppuration  has  subsided,  gentle  pressure  upon 
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the  joint,  by  means  of  strips  of  soap-plaster,  should  be  applied,  and 
continued  ^r  some  time.  Motion  of  the  joint  must  not  be  attempted 
BO  long  as  the  least  degree  of  irritation  remains,  or  the  slightest  pain 
IB  excited.  In  all  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  motion  should  be 
delayed  for  a  much  longer  period  than  in  almost  any  other  of  the 
affections  in  which  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  implicated. 

As  soon  as  the  limb  becomes  perfectly  free  from  irritation,  it  is  ne- 
eeesary  to  subject  it  daily  to  gentle  friction. 

In  the  management  of  the  scrofulous  affections  of  the  joints,  the 
utmost  patience,  caution,  and  perseverance  will  invariably  be  demand- 
ed; a  too  early  desire  to  permit  the  natural  use  of  the  affected  limb, 
may  eventuate  in  complete  anchylosis,  or  more  serious  injury;  while, 
in  even  severe  cases,  by  prudent  and  judicious  management,  a  com- 
plete cure  may  sometimes  be  effected. 

The  treatment  of  White  Swelling  consists  in  perfect  rest  of  the 
affected  joint.  When  this  is  hot  and  painful,  or  tender  upon  being 
handled,  leeches,  lotions  of  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  evapo- 
rating washes,  brisk  purgation,  and  a  light,  unirritating  diet  will  be 
demanded.  When  the  swelling  is  indolent,  presenting  no  increased 
heat,  nor  tenderness  upon  pressure,  blisters  will,  in  general,  be  found 
the  most  efficacious  application;  though,  in  some  cases,  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  dry  friction,  or  by  friction  with  the  iodine  in  solu- 
tion, or  in  the  form  of  ointment.  According  to  Latta,  applying  a  blis- 
ter, first  upon  one  side  of  the  joint,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  thus 
repeated  alternately,  until  the  pain  and  swelling  are  reduced,  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  found  more  successful  than  when  the  blister  is  made 
to  envelop  the  whole  joint.  When  blistering  induces  an  increase  of 
the  heat  and  pain,  an  issue  upon  each  side  of  the  joint  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

In  cases  in  which  the  parts  involved  in  the  swelling  become  infil- 
trated with  matter,  encircling  the  joint  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
applied  pretty  tightly,  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  highly  beneficial. 
This  practice  is  equally  proper  after  abscesses  or  sinuses  have  formed. 

In  many  patients  a  cautious  use  of  opiates  will  be  demanded,  to  re- 
lieve the  pain,  and  procure  sleep  at  night,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of 
protracted  and  severe  cases,  to  arrest  the  copious  diarrhoea  which  then 
BO  generally  prevails:  in  this  latter  case  they  should  be  combined  with 
the  acetate  of  lead. 

Splints,  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  knee,  are  neces- 
sary, as  well  to  prevent  motion,  as  to  counteract  the  tendency  which 
exists  in  these  cases  to  permanent  flexure  of  the  joint.  When  the 
elbow  joint  is  affected,  and  anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented,  angular 
splints  should  be  applied,  in  order  that  the  limb  may  become  flexed  so 
far  as  to  render  it  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  the  patient. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  amputation,  in  cases  of  white  swell- 
ing, is  a  purely  surgical  one ;  its  discussion  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  treatise. 

Sip  Disease — morbus  coxarius, — In  relation  to  the  special  treat- 
ment of  this  affection,  nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply,  as  in  the 
ease  of  white  swelling.     The  most  perfect  rest  of  the  affected  joint  is 
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absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  cure  in  all  cases ;  and 
this  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  splint,  so  carved  or  modelled,  as  to 
fit  accurately  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the 
side  on  which  the  disease  exists:  such  a  splint,  properly  padded,  while 
it  prevents  motion,  produces  no  injurious  pressure  about  the  joint,  nor 
at  any  part  of  the  limb. 

Whenever  there  is  much  heat,  pain,  or  tenderness,  leeches  will  be 
proper,  with  the  same  cooling  and  evaporating  lotions  as  were  directed 
in  cases  of  white  swelling.  Some  surgeons  prefer  the  application  of 
cups  to  leeching.  In  many  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  com* 
plaint,  previous  to  the  soft  parts  about  the  joint  becoming  affected 
with  any  considerable  amount  of  inflammation,  we  have  been  more 
pleased  with  the  effects  of  cupping,  than  with  those  derived  from  leech- 
ing ;  but  we  have  been  repeatedly  called  to  cases,  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  complaint,  in  which,  although  local  bleeding  was  demanded,  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  diseased  joint  prevented  the  application  of 
cups,  and  obliged  us  to  resort  to  leeches. 

In  this  affection,  we  know  of  no  practice  which  will  be  found  more 
generally  beneficial,  than  pretty  active  purging  with  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap,  as  pursued  by  the  late  Dr.  Physick.  Under  this 
treatment,  with  perfect  rest  of  the  limb,  leeches,  and  cooling  lotions, 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  general  health  of  the  patient  rapidly  im- 
prove, and  a  perfect  cure  effected. 

The  diet  of  the  patient,  in  the  early  stages,  should  be  light  and  eaqr 
of  digestion.  Milk,  with  any  of  the  farinaceous  substances,  or  light 
meat  broths,  in  moderation,  may  be  allowed. 

Blisters  are  unquestionably  useful  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease. 
We  prefer  repeated  blisters,  to  keeping  up  a  discharging  surface  by 
stimulating  ointments.  In  very  chronic  cases,  a  caustic  issue,  just 
before  and  below  the  great  trochanter  will  probably  be  more  beneficial 
than  blisters. 

Frictions  with  iodine  in  the  form  of  solution  or  ointment,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  internal  use,  will  often  produce  very  happy  results. 

When  suppuration  is  about  to  occur,  or  an  abscess  or  abscesses  have 
already  formed,  the  effects  of  gentle,  continued  pressure  may  be  tried. 
Wo  think  that  in  a  few  instances  we  have  seen  it  beneficial. 

When  abscesses  form,  it  is  better  to  avoid,  if  possible,  opening  them, 
lest  we  cause  the  cavity  of  the  joint  to  become  exposed. 

In  regard  to  general  treatment,  this  is  to  be  conducted  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan  as  in  any  other  case  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Disease  of  the  Spine. — Children  of  a  delicate,  enfeebled  frame  of 
body,  particularly  females,  when  approaching  the  period  of  puberty, 
are  liable  to  curvature  of  the  spine,  entirely  independent  gf  disease  of 
the  vertebrae;  though,  when  long- continued,  disease  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  is  liable  to  take  place.  The  species 
of  curvature  we  now  refer  to  is  the  result  of  a  defect  of  power  in  the 
muscles  by  which  the  erect  position  of  the  trunk  is  maintained.  It  is 
often  increased,  if  not  produced,  by  improper  articles  of  dress,  which 
furnish  an  artificial  support  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  thus 
deprive  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  of  their  proper  office ;  these  conse- 
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Jnently  obej  th«  general  physiological  law — by  which  mnsoles  long 
lianaed  diminiBh  in  balk,  and  finally  lose  entirely  their  power  of  act- 
ing.  Stays,  corsets,  and  braces  produce  this  effect,  under  all  circum- 
stanoes,  when  worn  daring  the  period  of  yonth,  and,  in  too  many  in* 
■tanees,  the  mischief  is  increased  by  the  undue  pressure  they  exert 
upon  the  muscles  and  bony  structure  of  the  chest. 

The  general  plan  for  giving  increased  vigour  and  tone  to  the  whole 

2 stem,  by  improring  its  nutrition,  must  be  pursued  in  these  cases;  at 
e  same  time  a  loose  style  of  dress  should  be  adopted,  and  artificial 
lupports  of  every  kind  abandoned. 

The  power  of  the  muscles  about  the  spine  and  chest  may  be  very 
materially  increased,  and  even  considerable  curvatures  of  the  spine 
removed,  by  a  proper  course  of  calisthenic  exercises,  daily  practised, 
and  firmly  persevered  in.  Such  exercises  as  gradually  accustom  the 
patient  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  by  the  arms,  in  climb- 
ms,  swinging,  and  the  like  movements,  have  a  tendency  to  give  de- 
TeTopment,  strength,  and  activity  to  the  muscles  upon  the  chest,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  back  and  spine,  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
body  in  its  erect  position,  while,  at  the  same  time,  when  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  they  promote  the  general  health  of  the  system.  Frictions 
with  the  hand  or  flesh-brush  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  back,  em- 
ployed daily,  as  well  as  sponging  with  tepid  saltwater,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  daily  general  exercise,  are  all-important  measures,  which 
should  never  be  neglected. 

In  the  proper  spinal  disease,  from  an  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the 
rertebrse,  exercise,  either  general  or  regulated,  is  out  of  the  question: 
perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  must  be  enjoined,  and  perse* 
Teringly  maintained,  until  the  disease  of  the  bones  is  fully  arrested. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  devised  to  take  off  the  pressure  of  the 
head  and  upper  portion  of  the  trunk  from  the  spine,  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  upright  position,  and  by  this  means  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
his  body  by  walking  about.  We  confess  that  we  have  seen  but  little 
good  result  from  these  contrivances,  and,  in  many  cases,  positive  in- 
jury:— we  prefer  the  recumbent  posture,  until  the  cure  of  the  local  dis- 
ease is  considerably  advanced,  when,  probably,  the  machine  invented 
fcMr  cases  of  diseased  spine  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  may 
be  resorted  to,  for  a  short  time  daily,  with  advantage. 

From  diseased  vertebrae,  a  certain  amount  of  angular  curvature  is 
inevitable;  though,  by  a  prudent  and  judicious  course  of  treatment, 
early  commenced  with,  we  may  be  enabled  to  diminish,  very  materi- 
ally, the  extent  of  the  deformity. 

.   The  great  object  of  the  practitioner,  in  these  cases,  should  be,  to 
give,  as  quickly  as  possible,  increased  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
system ;  for  when  this  can  be  readily  effected,  the  disease  of  the  ver« 
tebrss  is  very  generally  arrested,  and  their  complete  consolidation  pro-< 
diiced.     The  morbid  condition  of  the  system  is  to  be  removed  by  a\ 
nourishing  diet,  friction  of  the  surface,  and  the  internal  use  of  tonics;— - 
the  different  preparations  of  iron,  as  the  carbonate,  proto-carbonate,* 
ferrum  tartarisatum,  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the 
iodide  of  iron,  the  hydrochloride  of  bary tes,  iodine,  and  the  sulphate  • 
of  quinia,  are  to  be  preferred. 
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Iodine,  externally  and  intemally^  has,  nnqnestionablj,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  been  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects;  eren 
when  the  disease  of  the  bones  has  made  considerable  progress,  its  via 
has  appeared  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  allow  anchylosis  to  take  place. 
With  the  administration  of  iodine  by  the  month,  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  spine  should  be  rubbed  daily  with  the  ointment  or  solution. 

M.  Piorry  {Oazette  det  SopitauXj  1856,)  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  phosphate  of  lime  in  oases  of  rickets  attended  with  cvr- 
vature  of  the  spine,  and  he  states  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  only 
employed  by  him,  however,  in  conjunction  with  a  highly  nutritiow 
diet,  exposure  to  the  light  and  to  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  b«t  the 

food  effects  of  the  remedy  he  neverthelese  considers  as  unquestionable, 
le  gives  it  in  the  form  of  very  fine  filings  of  fresh  bones ;  about  one 
ounce  daily,  in  milk,  or  rice  milk.  The  insolubility  of  pure  phosphata 
of  lime  has  heretofore  prevented  its  employment  as  a  therapeutic 
agent;  according  to  M.  KQchenmeister  of  Zittau  by  uniting  the  phoa* 
phate  with  carbonate  of  lime  at  a  temperature  of  F.  70^ — a  soluble 
combination  of  valuable  remedial  powers  results. 

During  the  treatment,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  by  mild 
aperients.  In  the  early  stage  of  many  cases  of  the  disease,  active 
purgatives,  particularly  the  compound  of  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa,  will  be  found  of  advantage. 

After  all,  however,  we  believe  that  the  plan  of  treating  the  disease 
with  caustic  issues,  formed  along  the  spine,  on  each  side  of  the  die* 
eased  vertebrse,  as  originally  recommended  by  Pott,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  we  have  unquestionably  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  sec« 
cess.  We  have  seen  the  most  decided  benefit  result  from  it  in  nu- 
merous instances ;  and  by  resorting  to  it,  we  in  no  degree  preclude 
ourselves  from  whatever  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  rest  in 
the  recumbent  position,  purgatives,  the  local  application  of  iodine,  or 
its  internal  use,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  tonics. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  cure  of  diseased  vertebrae  is  very  various 
in  different  cases:  in  some,  complete  consolidation  of  the  spine  may 
take  place  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two;  in  others,  not  until  after 
many  months.  In  all  cases  it  is  important  that  the  patient  should  not 
resume  the  upright  position  until  we  are  certain  that  anchylosis  has 
made  considerable  progress ;  nor  should  it  be  retained,  at  first,  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  on  no  account  should  much  active  exercise  be  at- 
tempted. So  soon,  however,  as  anchylosis  has  taken  place,  gentle 
daily  exercise,  at  first  by  the  aid  of  crutches,  subsequently  without 
any  support  but  that  derived  from  a  cane,  and  finally,  entirely  with- 
out support,  should  be  commenced :  by  this  means  the  natural  strength 
and  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  will  be  gradually  re- 
gained, and  the  general  health  of  the  body  improved. 

In  cases  marked  by  a  strong  predisposition  to  tubercular  depoti- 
tions,  the  best  that  the  physician  has  it  in  his  power  to  do,  is  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  tubercles  by  means  adapted  to 
restore  health,  strength,  and  vigour  to  every  portion  of  the  system ;  or 
when  they  have  already  formed,  by  the  use  and  proper  regulation  of 
the  same  means,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  their  subsequent  development. 
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and  the  irritation  produced  by  them  id  the  tissties  in  which  they  are 
seated.  Whatever  symptoms  are  produced  by  them,  when  they  are 
seated  in  the  lungs  or  braiu,  must  be  treated  upon  general  principles; 
always  recollecting,  however,  that  the  particular  constitutions  in  which 
tabercular  depositions  ordinarily  take  place,  will  not  bear  either  de- 
pletion being  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  nor  so  restricted  a  diet, 
as  many  of  the  symptoms  which  arise  would  often  seem  to  demand,  or 
which  would  be  proper,  were  they  to  occur  in  other  constitutions. 

We  have  no  means  of  positively  judging  of  the  presence  of  tuber- 
eles  in  the  brain,  and  most  of  the  other  organs,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patient:  we  may  suspect  their  presence,  however,  whenever  chro- 
Bio  and  anomalous  affections  of  any  of  the  organs  occur  in  individuals 
who  exhibit  a  very  strong  predisposition  to  affections  of  a  scrofulous 
eharacter. 


SECTION  VI. 

DISKA8E8  OF  THB  URIKAR7  ORGANS. 

l.—Bysuria— Painful  and  Difficult  Kioturition. 

Iffants  and  young  children  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  pain 
tad  difficulty  in  voiding  urine.  It  is  often  observed,  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, as  a  symptom  of  any  febrile  excitement  under  which  they  may 
labour,  and  is  very  common  about  the  period  of  dentition.  The  child 
has  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  but  passes  only  a  very  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  and  with  evident  distress  and  uneasiness.  This,  though  ge- 
nerally a  temporary  inconvenience,  may  nevertheless  continue  for  a 
eoBsiderable  length  of  time,  and  result,  ultimately,  in  severe  and  dan- 
gerous disease. 

In  some  cases  the  discharge  of  urine  is  attended  with  such  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain  as  to  throw  the  child  into  violent  agitation,  and 
eause  him  to  utter  uninterrupted  shrieks,  until  the  discharge  is  com- 
pleted, when  the  pain  instantly  ceases,  and  the  child,  if  old  enough| 
fetums  to  his  play  as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 

Dysuria  in  children  is  very  generally  attended  with  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  urinary  secretion ;  most  commonly  the  urine  contains  an 
esoess  of  lithic  acid,  though,  in  some  cases,  it  is  highly  charged  with 
phosphatic  sedimentous  matter. 

There  is  a  form  of  dysuria  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  young 
infants,  and  always  a  source  of  intense  suffering  during  its  continu- 
ance,— if  it  do  not,  sooner  or  later,  terminate  in  a  complete  suppres- 
sion of  the  urinary  secretion :  it  is  described  by  some  of  the  conti- 
Bental  writers,  under  the  denomination  of  urodialysis  neonatorum. 

In  this  form  of  dysuria  the  urine  is  passed  in  very  small  quantities, 
often  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and,  evidently,  with  intense  pain,  as 
indicated  by  the  screams  of  the  patient,  the  drawing  up  of  his  legs  to- 
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wards  the  abdomen,  the  flashing  of  the  conntenance,  and  the  eeneral 
agitation  of  the  whole  body.  The  urine  is  always  very  high-ooloored, 
and  stains  the  diaper  or  linen  of  the  child,  of  a  deep  reddish-yellow, 
or  orange  hue.  It  produces  an  irritation  or  scalding  of  the  surfaeea 
over  which  it  passes,  and,  finally,  excites  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  probably  of  the  urethra  also,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  mucus  with  which  the  urine  becomes  charged. 

The  patient  usually  exhibits  more  or  less  febrile  excitement ;— the 
skin  is  increased  in  temperature,  and  dry,  the  thirst  augmented,  and 
the  bowels  constipated.  When  a  discharge  of  fseces  is  obtained,  these 
are  commonly  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  masses,  like  marbles. 
The  digestive  function  is  invariably  deranged ; — the  breath  having  a 
very  decided  acid  odour.  There  is,  generally,  considerable  irritabiuty 
of  the  skin:  while  inflammation  and  superficial  ulceration,  attendM 
with  a  thin,  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  by  which  the  mischief  is  extended 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  almost  certain  to  occur,  wherever  two 
surfaces  are  in  contact.  Cutaneous  eruptions  of  yarious  kinds,  are 
also  very  common ;  sometimes  assuming  ^e  form  of  psydracious  (tm- 
petiginou%)  pustules,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
especially  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  axillae,  groins,  &c.,  giving  rise  to 
superficial  ulcerations  of  a  very  troublesome  character. 

The  more  violent  forms  of  dysuria  occurring  in  children,  are,  very 
generally,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Se- 
vere attacks  of  the  disease  will,  most  commonly,  be  met  with  in  those 
children  who  have  been  indulged,  from  an  early  period  of  infkncy,  in 
animal  food,  rich  gravies,  and  similar  highly  azotized  articles,  and  in 
whom,  with  imperfect  digestion,  there  coexists  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  food  of  a  rich,  stimulating  quality, — ^^  Children,"  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  elder  Schmidt,  *'who,  according  to  the  short-sighted 
estimate  of  their  parents,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust 
health,  while,  in  fact,  disease,  already  commenced,  only  awaits  in  them 
some  trifling  cause  to  rouse  it  into  more  open  and  rapid  action." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  deranged  digestion,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to 
increased  secretion  of  lithic  acid  by  the  kidneys,  and  thus  changing 
the  normal  constitution  of  the  urine,  may,  during  childhood  and  in- 
fancy, be  the  cause  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder — then  easy  to  be  excited,  from  the  physiolo- 
gical condition  in  early  life  of  the  mucous  tissue  generally — attended 
by  pain  and  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine;  and  that  the  urine  will,  in 
these  cases,  indicate,  by  its  physical  properties,  and  the  usual  tests,  a 
predominance  of  the  acid  in  question.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  painful  and  difficult  micturition  in  children.  In  many  cases,  parti- 
cularly in  those  which  occur  during  dentition,  or  during  slight  febrile 
attacks,  the  dysuria  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  increased  irritability 
which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  experiences,  in  common 
with  the  other  mucous  tissues,  and,  although  the  urine  may  also  con- 
tain a  slight  excess  of  acidity,  this  is  too  small  a  quantity  to  produce 
the  degree  of  dysuria  experienced,  without  the  former. 
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Yarioos  intestinal  irritations  are  an  occasional  cause  of  diflSoult  and 
painful  micturition  in  young  children.  We  have  seen  it  often  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  oxjures  in  the  rectum :  in  these  cases, 
the  urine  generally  forms  deposits  of  an  alkaline  character.  We  have 
known,  also,  an  ordinary  attack  of  dysentery  in  a  child,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  severe  dysuria. 

In  a  few  cases  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  have  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  dysuria  depended  upon  a  degree  of  inflammation 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  urine,  in  these  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  calls  to  void  it  were  very  frequent,  was  passed  with  more 
or  less  pain,  in  very  small  quantities,  and  loaded  with  mucus.  Partial 
retention  of  urine  is  common  in  such  oases. 

According  to  Eberle,  in  female  children,  a  very  common  cause  of 
dysuria,  and  one  very  often  overlooked,  is  an  inflamed  condition  of 
toe  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  is  often  red,  swollen,  and  so  extremely 
sensible,  that  it  cannot  be  even  lightly  touched,  without  causing  the 
ebild  to  shrink,  and  shriek  with  pain.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  urine 
presents  nothing  abnormal,  and  the  pain,  accompanied  by  considera- 
ble smarting,  remains  for  some  short  time  after  the  discharge  of  urine 
hM  ceased.  We  have  met  with  this  state  of  the  female  urethra  so 
firequently,  that  we  are  never  called  to  a  case  of  dysuria  occurring  in 
a  girl,  without  making  an  examination. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  source  of  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis 
of  dysuria.  Even  in  the  youngest  child,  its  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
endent  to  prevent  the  disease  from  being  mistaken  for  almost  any 
other;  and  yet  we  have  known  it  to  be  confounded  with  colic,  and 
treated  for  several  days  accordingly.  If,  however,  a  child  is  found 
to  become  affected  with  spells  of  severe  suffering  only  during  the  pe- 
riod it  is  voiding  its  urine,  the  pain  commencing  and  ceasing  with  the 
act,  the.  true  cause  of  the  paroxysms  is  at  once  pointed  out. 

Happily,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  remote  and  exciting  causes  of 
dysuria  are  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  hence  the  affection  is 
seldom  productive  of  any  very  serious  or  permanent  injury.  When, 
however,  the  disease  is  connected  with  long-continued  disturbance  of 
the  assimilative  process,  it  may  produce  disease  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
&r  bladder,  giving  rise  to  a  complete  suppression  of  urine,  or  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  gravelly  or  calculous  concretions. 

Gravel,  in  children,  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  gene- 
rally suspected;  and,  when  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  its 
occasional  passage  through  the  ureters  is  attended  with  sudden  in- 
tense attacks  of  pain,  which  continue  until  the  particle  of  gravel  has 
found  its  way  into  the  bladder.  These  attacks,  the  cause  of  which  is 
at  first  not  very  evident,  may  give  rise  to  convulsions.  Occasionally 
the  urine  voided  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  is  slightly 
bloody. 

In  the  treatment  of  dysuria,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  case.  When  dependent  upon  disordered  assimila- 
tion, it  is  important  to  employ  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  render 
the  digestive  process  more  prompt  and  regular.  Previous  to  weaning, 
the  breast-milk  of  a  healthy  nurse,  pure  air,  the  warm  bath  daily,  fol- 
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lowed  by  friction  to  the  surface,  will  in  general  effect  this.  In  older 
children,  beef  tea,  or  chicken  water,  should  constitute,  pretty  muoh, 
their  ordinary  diet,  and  all  articles  of  a  saccharine  and  acescent  kind 
should  be  entirely  prohibited ;  at  the  same  time,  daily  exercise  should 
be  taken  in  the  open  air,  cold  and  dampnefls  being  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  promoted  and  maintained  by  the 
tepid  bath  and  friction. 

In  all  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  at  once  freely  eyacuated,  by  suf- 
ficient doses  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  aided  by  emollient  enemata, 
and  their  regular  action  subsequently  maintained  by  small  doses  of 
calomel,  magnesia,  and  ipecacuanha,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  repeated  once,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

K. — Calomel,  gr.  ij. — i^. 
PuW.  ipeoAO.  gr.  iy. 
Magnes.  oalo.  gr.  xxxy]. 
Ext.  hjoBQjaim,  gr.  It. — y}.— H.  f.  eh.  No.  zQ. 

When  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  best  prescription  will  be,  either  magnesia  and  milk,  in  small,  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  or,  what  is  calculated  in  these  cases  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit,  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  This  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  daily.  It  should  be  dissoWed  in  about 
half  a  drachm  of  a  weak  infusion  of  calomba,  or  chamomile,  and  then 
diluted  with  barley,  rice,  or  gum  water. 

When  dysuria  occurs  during  dentition,  the  state  of  the  gums  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  inflammation,  distention,  and  pain  of  these 
promptly  removed,  by  free  incisions  repeated  daily,  if  necessary.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  by  occasional  doses  of  magnesia 
and  rhubarb ;  and  if  any  febrile  excitement  exists,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  daily  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  and,  internally,  the  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
will  be  proper. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  should  they  be  of  any  continuance, 
the  best  means  of  alleviation  is  the  hip-bath,  used  tolerably  warm,  and, 
internally,  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  th^ 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  combination.^  In  ordinary  cases, 
however,  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms  is  too  short  to  allow  lime  for 
the  preparation  of  the  bath ;  we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
the  administration  of  the  latter. 

^  B* — Aq.  clnQamom.  Jij. 
8pir.  terebenth.  3J88. 
Magnes.  calo.  gr.  vig. 
Spir.  eeth.  nitr.  ziij. 
Tinct.  opii  camph.  5ij. — M. 

When  dysuria  is  attended  with  a  copious  secretion  of  the  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  pale  or  light- coloured  urine,  which  de- 
posits, upon  cooling,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  sediment,  and  becomes  ra- 
pidly putrid  when  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  the  diet  of  the  child,  if 
weaned,  should  be  mild  but  nutritious,  and  taken  in  moderate  quanti- 
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tifli,  80  as  not  to  endanger  the  overloading  of  the  Btomach,  or  the  dis- 
turbance of  its  functions.  In  addition  to  milk,  and  the  usual  farina- 
eeooi  preparations,  the  child  may,  with  propriety,  be  allowed  a  mode- 
rate portion,  daily,  of  beef,  mutton,  venison,  chicken,  turkey,  or  any 
other  meat  of  easy  digestion ;  which  should  be  fresh,  not  too  fat,  and 
plainly  cooked,  without  much  seasoning.  For  drink,  we  may  direct 
weak  lemonade,  or  water  sweetened  with  the  acidulous  lemon  syrup. 

The  bowels,  in  these  cases,  are  generally  irregular,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  entire  alimentary  canal  more  or  less  deranged.  To  re- 
move this  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  bowels  should  be  freely 
evacuated  with  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  and  turpentine,  or  the  compound 
infiuion  of  senna,  and  kept  freely  open  by  the  occasional  use  of  the 
latter,  or  by  mild,  purgative  enemata. 

To  allay  the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  by  which  this  form 
of  dysuria  is  generally  accompanied,  either  the  Dover's  powder,^  in 
small  doses,  or  a  combination  of  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  hyoscya- 
moBf*  will,  very  frequently,  be  found  beneficial. 

>  Bfe.— PuIt.  IXoreri,  gr.  ij.  «  R. — PuW.  ipecac,  gr.  iy. 

PuW.  Talerisn.  gr.  z\}. — M.  f.  oh.  £xt.  hyoscyami,  gr.  W. — y^, — ^^I.  t 

No.  zy.  (EbrrU.)  oh.  No.  zij. 

Of  fbese  one  may  be  giTen  every  six  hours,  One  ewwj  three  hours. 

to  a  child  between  2  and  5  years  of  age. 

After  the  bowels  have  become  regular,  and  their  discharges  natural, 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  the 
aesquichloride  of  iron,  in  small  doses,  or  of  the  protocarbonate  of  iron. 

Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  tepid  bath,  and  frictions  of  the 
rarface,  are  all-important  measures,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 
All  alkaline  substances  are  improper. 

When  dysuria  appears  to  be  dependent  upon  a  morbid  degree  of  ir- 
ritability in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  condition  of  the 
urine  being  normal,  or  verv  nearly  so,  the  treatment  should  consist  of 
a  mild,  unirritating  diet,  the  use  of  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  daily,  and 
the  plentiful  use  of  diluents,  of  a  mucilaginous  character.  The  free- 
dom of  the  bowels  should  be  maintained  by  occasional  doses  of  castor 
qil,  or  by  laxative  enemata ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  present  to  forbid 
its  use,  a  dose,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  Dover's  powder 
may  be  given  at  night,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus  and  ipecacuanha, 
as  directed  above,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  weak  infusion  of  the 
seeds  of  wild  carrot,  or  of  the  root  of  parsley,  mixed  with  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  mucilage  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  slippery  elm,  has  been 
found,  in  some  of  these  cases,  peculiarly  beneficial. 

B- — Sem.  dauc.  carotie,  ^ij.  Or,  R. — Rad.  apii  petroselini,  gij. 

Aq.  bullient.  ^yiij. — M.  Aqu»  bullient  zviij. 

Let  it  stand  until  oold,  then  strain,  and 
add  half  a  pint  of  the  mucilage. 

Very  active  exercise  will  not  be  proper ;  but  a  short  walk,  or  ride 
in  a  carriage,  should  be  taken  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
sufficiently  mild.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  forms  of  dysuria, 
it  is  important  to  defend  the  surface  against  cold  and  damp,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  flannel  being  worn  next  the  skin. 
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When  dysuria  is  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  a  leech  or  two  may  be  applied  to  the  perineum ;  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  freely  open  by  the  mildest  lazatiye  enemata,  and  the 
warm  hip-bath  should  be  used  every  evening.  In  other  respects,  the 
treatment  differs  in  nothing  from  that  directed  for  irritability  of  the 
bladder. 

In  the  cases  of  painful  micturition,  occurring  in  female  children, 
from  inflammation  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  we  have  frequently 
found  speedy  relief  to  be  derived  from  washing  the  parts,  three  times 
a  day,  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open 
by  mild  laxatives,  putting  the  patient  upon  a  mild,  unirritating  diet, 
and  using  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  daily.  Covering  well  the  inflamed 
part  with  perfectly  fresh  lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  by  protecting 
it  from  the  contact  of  the  urine,  will  often  enable  the  inflammation  to 
heal,  if  it  be  of  a  simple  erythematous  or  phlegmonous  character. 

Some  prefer,  as  a  wash,  a  strong  solution  of  the  borate  of  soda. 
In  many  cases,  there  exists  a  slight  pustular  eruption  around  tho  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  often  occupying  the  whole  of  the  fossa  in  which  the 
urethral  orifice  is  situated:  in  these  cases  the  application  to  the  part  of 
the  citrine  ointment,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  lard,  will 
seldom  fail  to  effect  a  speedy  cure. 

In  every  case  in  which  there  occurs  dysuria,  or  any  other  symptom 
most  generally  connected  with  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  it  is  all-important  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  voided,  and  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  its  prevailing 
character,  and  according  as  this  indicates  an  excess  of  the  lithic  acid, 
or  of  phosphatic  matter,  to  direct  such  a  course  of  treatment  as  will  be 
calculated  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  either.  By  these  means,  perse- 
veringly  carried  out,  the  formation  of  stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  al- 
most certainly  prevented ;  while,  by  their  neglect,  or  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  pursued,  the  child  may  be  subjected,  even  before 
he  attains  to  adult  age,  to  all  the  pain  and  suffering  attendant  upon 
calculous  formations. 

2.~Anuria.— Suppression  of  Urine. 

The  kidneys  perform  their  secretive  function  previously  to  birth; 
and,  very  generally,  the  moment  the  child  is  born,  or,  at  least,  within 
a  very  short  time  subsequently,  a  discharge  of  pale-coloured,  inodorous 
urine  takes  place  from  the  bladder.  It  occasionally  happens,  however, 
that  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  even  forty-eight  hours 
elapse,  before  any  urine  is  passed  by  the  infant:  in  these  cases,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  function  of  the  kidney  has  not  been 
established.  The  infant  exhibits  no  uneasiness  whatever,  that  can  be 
referred  to  the  absence  of  the  discharge,  which,  when  it  occurs,  gene- 
rally goes  on  regularly. 

The  physician  need  give  himself  little  uneasiness,  in  consequence  of 
the  child's  not  urinating  for  the  first  twelve  hours  after  birth.  If  the  dis- 
charge does  not  then  take  place,  however,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  some 
simple  means.   The  bowels  should  be  freely  evacuated,  by  a  dose  of  castor 
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oil,  or  bj  laxative  enemata,  the  child  should  be  immersed  to  the  hips 
in  a  warm  bath,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  may  be 
gt?en  every  half  hoar,  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  infusion  of  parsley 
root,  or  of  wild  carrot  seed.  When  these  simple  means  fail,  we  confess 
that  we  have  seldom  seen  any  good  result  from  those  of  a  more  active 
character.  We  are  recommended,  however,  to  employ  frictions  over 
the  loins  and  hypogastric  region,  with  warm  vinegar  of  squill,  or  a 
mixture  of  juniper  oil  and  sweet  oil,  or  with  the  expressed  juice  of 
onions,  diluted  with  water;  and,  internally,  to  exhibit  a  few  drops  of 
the  vinegar  of  squill,  or  a  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  a  teaspoon* 
fal  of  milk,  or  four  or  five  drops  of  the  expressed  juice  of  roasted  onions, 
every  thirty  or  forty  minutes ;  in  conjunction  with  warm  bathing,  lax- 
atives, and  if  necessary,  laxative  enemata. 

So  long  as  the  child  exhibits  no  unusual  drowsiness,  or  restlessness, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  kidneys  will  commence  their  secretory 
function,  and  the  child  do  well.  We  have  repeatedly  known  the  uri- 
nary discharge  to  be  suspended  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  with- 
out the  least  injury  resulting. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  urinary  discharge 
in  young  infants  is  the  result  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  or  a  disorganization  of  the  kidneys  from  intra- 
uterine disease.  Absence  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder,  though 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  has  been  occasionally  observed:  occlusion  of 
the  ureters,  or  of  the  urethra,  is  more  common,  and  many  cases  are  re- 
lated, in  which,  at  birth,  there  was  softening  of  the  kidneys,  or  the 
pelves  were  entirely  filled  with  calculous  concretions ;  or  the  kidneys 
were  converted  into  cysts,  or  filled  with  hydatids.  The  absence  of  the 
nrinary  secretion  has,  in  many  cases,  been  dependent  upon  congenital 
diaease  of  the  spinal  marrow.     We  have  met  with  one  or  more  of  these 


When  the  suppression  of  the  urine  is  dependent  on  malformation, 
extensive  disease,  or  disorganization  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  urinary 
organs  generally,  of  course  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient,  who  seldom  survives  more  than  a  day  or  two;  he  quickly  falls 
into  a  state  of  stupor,  which  sooner  or  later  terminates  in  death. 

Anuria  may  occur  at  any  period  during  infancy  and  childhood,  from 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  many  of  their  acute  febrile  affections,  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  very  considerably  diminished,  or,  for  a  time,  en- 
tirely suspended.  Complete  anuria  is  a  common  symptom  of  the  latter 
stage  of  hydrocephalus,  as  well  as  of  other  aff*ections  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  such  instances,  of  course,  the  reinstatement 
of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  dependent  upon  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  related  by  Fosbroke,  of  suppression  of 
the  urinary  discharge  in  a  child,  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  aphthae  of  the 
mouth,  cough,  strabismus,  stupor,  and  convulsions;  the  kidneys  were 
found,  upon  dissection,  to  be  very  vascular,  the  papillsB  projected 
through  the  infundibula,  and  were  of  a  bright  red  colour,  while  the 
pelves  and  ureters  contained  a  quantity  of  sabulous  matter  and  tena- 
cious mucus. 
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3.-— Ischuria.— Betention  of  TTrine. 

In  ischuria,  the  urine  is  regularly  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  bladder,  but  its  discharge  being  prevented  by  some 
affection  of  the  latter  organ,  or  of  the  urethra,  it  accumulates  in  the 
bladder,  causing  it  to  become  greatly  distended,  with  other  very 
serious,  and  often  painful  consequences. 

Complete  or  partial  retention  of  the  urine  may  occur  in  the  new- 
born infant  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  existing  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  from  inspissated  mucus. 
This  species  of  retention  is  said  to  be  very  common ;  but  we  should 
not  infer  it  to  be  so  from  our  own  experience,  having  met  with  but 
one  or  two  cases  of  it,  in  upwards  of  forty  years'  practice  as  an  ob- 
stetrician. A  much  more  common  cause  of  retention  in  new-born  in- 
fants, is  that  from  occlusion  of  the  urethra,  either  by  a  thin,  semi- 
transparent  membrane,  situated  at  its  orifice,  or  a  short  distance  within 
it,  or  by  an  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the  external  orifice.  In  some  cases, 
the  retention  is  caused  by  a  complete  closure  of  the  prepuce.  In  other 
cases,  the  cause  of  retention  has  appeared  to  be  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

In  cases  of  ischuria  in  the  new-born  infant,  as  the  urine  graduallv 
accumulates  in  the  bladder,  this  becomes  more  and  more  distended, 
and  may,  at  length,  be  distinctly  felt,  forming  a  circumscribed  tumour 
above  the  pubes.  T}xe  infant  very  soon  exhibits  indications  of  more  or 
less  pain  and  distress,  which  are  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  hypo- 
gastrium.  The  little  patient  becomes  very  restless  and  fretful,  his  coun- 
tenance has  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  his  legs  are  constantly 
drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen ;  while  the  latter,  if  the  impediment 
to  the  discharge  of  urine  be  not  removed,  becomes  often  enormously 
distended,  and  the  skin  covering  it  acquires  a  smooth  shining  appear- 
ance, as  in  cases  of  ascites;  the  superficial  veins  being,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood. 

If  the  accumulation  witliin  the  bladder  be  allowed  to  go  on,  rupture 
of  the  latter  may,  sooner  or  later,  take  place,  and  quickly  destroy  the 
patient;  or  the  urine,  after  enormously  distending  the  bladder,  may 
accumulate  within,  and  produce  distention  of  the  ureters  also,  and 
finally,  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  kidney 
itself  becomes  expanded  into  a  kind  of  cyst,  filled  with  urine. 

luflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  and  other  serious  consequences  may  result  from  irremediable 
obstructions  to  the  discharge  of  the  urine — altogether  independent  of 
rupture  of  the  bladder,  which  we  have  not  found  to  be  a  very  common 
occurrence. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  blad- 
der will  become  distended:  it  has  been  found  by  Billard,  to  fill  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  Howship,  Parrish,  and  others,  to 
contain  from  eight  to  twenty  ounces  of  urine,  sometimes  mixed  with 
mucus  or  albuminous  flocculi.  The  ureters  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
so  far  dilated  as  to  present  a  diameter  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one  or 
more  inches. 
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In  all  cases  where  a  permanent  and  irremediable  obstruction  to  the 
exit  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder  exists,  death  must  necessarily, 
sooner  or  latf  r,  take  place.  In  those,  however,  which  depend  upon  oc- 
clusion of  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra,  or  the  want  of  an  opening 
in  the  prepuce,  the  obstruction  may  be  readily  removed  by  a  very 
simple  operation. 

In  every  instance  in  which  a  new-born  infant  is  found  not  to  have 
»D  evacuation  of  urine  within  twelve  hours,  at  the  furthest — or  sooner, 
if  any  indications  of  pain  or  distress  exist — the  physician  should  make 
%  cautious  examination  of  the  urethra,  by  the  careful  introduction  of  a 
small  bougie,  by  which  any  obstruction  in  that  part  will  at  once  bo 
detected ;  and  if  this  result  from  inspissated  mucus,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  be  removed.  If  the  urethra  is  found  to  be  pervious,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bougie  is  not  followed  by  a  flow  of  urine,  a  small 
flexible  catheter  should,  with  the  utmost  caution,  be  passed  into  the 
bladder — for  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  re- 
tention is  caused  by  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  or,  when  the  bladder  has  been  allowed  to  become  greatly 
distended,  that  its  contractile  power  may  have  become  temporarily 
impaired.  In  this  latter  case,  it  will,  in  general,  be  prudent  to  pass  . 
the  catheter  daily,  until  it  is  found  that  the  bladder  has  regained 
sufficient  power  to  completely  evacuate  itself  without  artificial  assist- 
ftDce,  and  no  tendency  to  a  reaccumulation  remains. 

When  no  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  urine  can  be  detected  in  the 
urethra  or  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  bowels  of  the  patient  should 
be  freely  opened  by  purgative  enemata,  after  which  he  should  be  im- 
mersed to  the  hips  in  a  warm  bath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  fric- 
tion may  be  made  over  the  pubic  region  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  little 
camphorated  oil.  This  will  often  be  sufficient  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  urine,  especially  should  it  happen  to  depend  upon  a  spasmodic  af- 
fection of  those  muscles  of  the  urethra  which  act  as  a  sphincter  vesicae. 

During  the  whole  of  infancy,  and  the  earlier  period  of  childhood, 
suppression  of  urine  is  liable  to  occur  from  this  latter  cause.  The  in- 
ability  to  evacuate  the  bladder  may  take  place  suddenly  after  exposure 
to  cold,  but,  more  commonly,  it  results  from  some  irritation  seated  in 
the  rectum,  as  the  oxyures,  or  other  worms.  In  these  cases,  the  warm 
bath,  an  active  cathartic,  as  castor  oil  or  infusion  of  senna,  followed 
by  an  anodyne  injection,  and  frictions  over  the  perineum  with  cam- 
poorated  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  extract  of 
belladonna,  will  be  the  proper  treatment.  We  have  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  suppression  of  urine  in  children  about  the  period  of  den- 
tition, arising  evidently  from  this  cause ;  and  the  practice  detailed  has 
always  been  productive  of  prompt  and  entire  relief. 

Occasionally,  the  retention  of  urine  results  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When  this  is  the  case,  leeches  to  the  pe- 
rineum, emollient  and  laxative  enemata,  the  hip-bath,  and  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powder  and  ipecacuanha,  or  of  extract  of  hyoscyaraus  and 
ipecacuanha,  are  the  remedies  indicated.  If  by  these  means  the  re- 
tention is  not  quickly  relieved,  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  by  the 
cautious  introduction  of  a  small  catheter. 
42 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  all  cases  remedies  which  act 
directly  upon  the  kidneys,  are  improper;  they  augment  the  distress 
and  danger  of  the  patient,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted, 
and  consequently  the  distention  of  the  bladder. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  for  any 
mistake  being  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  ischuria;  nevertheless,  when 
the  obstruction  to  the  discharge  from  the  bladder  is  only  partial,  after 
the  latter  has  become  distended  to  a  certain  extent,  small  portions  of 
urine  are,  occasionally,  evacuated,  notwithstanding  a  constantly  in* 
creasing  accumulation  is,  in  fact,  taking  place ;  and,  unless  the  physi- 
cian makes,  himself,  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  bladder, 
he  will  be  very  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  report  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  and  attribute  the  suffering  of  the  patient  to  other  causes.  Cases 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  bladder  was  finally  ruptured  by  over  dis- 
tention, and  death  ensued  from  peritoneal  inflammation,  wheil  relief 
might  have  been  afforded,  had  a  retention  of  urine  been  suspected  to 
exist:  a  small  discharge  from  the  bladder  deceived  the  attendants,  and 
by  incautiously  depending  upon  their  report,  the  physician  was  led  to 
form  a  very  erroneous,  and  unhappily  fatal  diagnosis. 

Whenever  we  are  called  to  a  young  infant,  who  is  restless  and  fret- 
ful, and  persists  in  keeping  its  legs  drawh  up  towards  its  abdomen,  we 
are  scarcely  free  from  censure,  if,  notwithstanding  i;he  assurances  of 
those  about  it,  that  it  passes  its  urine  regularly,  we  neglect  to  make  a 
cautious  examination  of  the  abdomen,  by  which,  if  retention  of  urine 
exists,  the  fact  may  be  readily  detected. 

4.— Enuresis.— Incontinence  of  Urine. 

In  early  infancy,  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  of  the  fseces, 
takes  place  involuntarily.  As  the  infant  increases  in  age,  and  soon 
after  it  assumes  the  erect  position  and  has  learned  to  walk  alone,  with 
a  very  little  precaution,  it  will  acquire  a  command  over  the  sphincters 
of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  be  able  to  retain  the  contents  of  either, 
until  a  proper  place  and  opportunity  is  offered  for  their  evacuation. 

Children  who  have  not  been  taught  regular  and  cleanly  habits  in  re- 
gard to  their  evacuations,  will  often,  even  after  they  have  arrived  at 
two  or  three  years  of  age,  void  their  urine  and  faeces  the  moment  the 
desire  is  felt;  and  what  at  first  resulted  from  a  mere  inattention  of 
parents  to  restrain,  under  any  circumstances,  the  natural  calls,  will  at 
length  degenerate  into  a  partial  loss  of  the  controlling  power  of  the 
will  over  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  or  bladder — more  particularly 
over  the  latter — and  the  children  finally  may  become  affected  with  ha- 
bitual incontinence  of  urine.  Happily,  however,  a  sense  of  decency, 
which  children  early  acquire,  the  ridicule  of  companions,  and  other  in- 
fluences, prevent  this  latter  occurrence,  excepting  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Still,  incontinence  of  urine  is  of  very  common  occurrence  among 
children  of  all  ages,  even  up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  and  sometimes 
until  late  in  life.  In  some  cases,  it  evidently  originates  from  paralysis 
o{  those  muscles  by  which  the  expulsive  action  of  the  bladder  is  re- 
sisted ;  or  perhaps  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder  itself:  in  these  cases, 
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of  which  we  have  seen  many,  the  urine  dribbles  awaj  constantly,  being 
discharged,  guttatim,  as  it  reaches  the  bladder.  Some  of  the  patients 
thus  affected  passed  from  under  our  notice;  some  survived  until  their 
fonrteenthy  sixteenth,  and  eighteenth  years,  and  then  died  of  other 
diseases, — in  the  majority  of  cases  of  a  tubercular  character, — while 
others  became  early  affected  with  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  or  paraplegia ; 
and  after  death,  exhibited  extensive  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row: one  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  genuine  tetanus,  more  proba- 
bly, however,  the  result  of  an  overdose  of  stn/chniaj  exhibited  by  an 
empiric  of  the  homoeopathic  school. 

But  the  most  common  form  of  incontinence  of  urine  is  that  which 
presents  itself  in  a  discharge  of  urine  at  night,  while  the  patient  is 
aaleep  in  bed. 

There  are  few  young  children,  who,  during  the  intense  nocturnal 
•lumber  peculiar  to  their  age  of  life,  do  not  occasionally  pass  their 
urine  in  bed,  particularly  if  care  has  not  been  taken  to  cause  them  to 
urinate  just  before  going  to  sleep ;  or,  if  they  have  been  indulged  in 
the  use  of  tea  or  other  fluids  late  in  the  evening.  But  this  does  not 
constitute  a  case  of  incontinence,  properly  speaking,  though  it  may  be- 
come so  by  neglect. 

Children  affected  with  enuresis,  at  first  occasionally,  but  very  soon 
habitually,  and  very  generally  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  night  or 
morning,  discharge  their  urine  in  their  sleep. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  not  always,  however,  confined  to  the  period 
of  sleep.  In  many  cases  not  only  are  the  calls  to  urinate  at  all  times 
more  frequent  and  pressing  than  in  health,  but  the  urine,  according  to 
Willis,  is  always  more  copious,  and  of  lower  specific  gravity;  and  does 
not  contain  the  due  proportion  of  characteristic  animal  ingredients,  but 
is  colourless  and  watery. 

This  condition  of  the  urine  is  unquestionably  present  in  many  cases 
of  enuresis  in  children :  but  by  no  means  in  all.  In  numerous  instances, 
aa  Prout  remarks,  the  urine  contains  an  excess  of  sedimentitious  mat- 
ter, particularly  lithic  acid  and  its  compounds,  which  impart  to  it  an 
acrid  and  irritating  character.  It  is  often  the  case  during  childhood 
-—and  the  same  thing  may  continue  during  the  whole  of  after  life — 
that  the  calls  to  urinate  are  invariably  of  so  urgent  a  character  that 
the  moment  the  inclination  is  experienced  it  must  be  yielded  to  with- 
out delay.  It  in  such  cases  is  felt  also  at  very  short  intervals  during 
the  day-time  as  well  as  at  night. 

It  is  probable  that  the  discharge,  during  sleep,  in  children,  particu- 
larly when  it  has  become  habitual,  is  often  entirely  involuntary,  and 
takes  place  without  the  patient  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  act.  In 
numerous  instances,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Prout  very  justly 
remarks,  that  the  discharge  is  a  voluntary  efibrt,  excited  by  a  lively 
dream ;  the  dream  being  prompted  either  by  the  distention  of  the  blad- 
der, or  by  the  stimulating  properties  of  the  urine. 

It  has  been  said,  that  during  sleep  a  discharge  of  urine  never  takes 
place  excepting  when  the  individual  is  lying  on  his  back ;  the  urine, 
in  this  position,  gravitating  in  such  a  direction  as  to  press  directly 
upon  the  ^'sensible  spot — the  master  spring''  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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bladder,  '^situated  a  little  behind  and  below  its  orifice."  {Charles 
Bell.)  This  statement  is  by  no  means  correct;  from  personal  obser- 
vations, made  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  for  arriving 
at  correct  conclusions,  we  know — and  the  same  thing  has  been  re- 
marked by  Willis — that  children  affected  with  nocturnal  incontinence 
of  urine,  pass  their  water  while  lying  in  any  position,  probably  even 
more  frequently  when  they  happen  to  be  lying  on  their  face^  than  in 
any  other  posture.  Whoever,  therefore,  trusts  to  position  alone  for 
the  cure  of  incontinence  of  urine  in  children,  will  be  sure  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

That  the  affection,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated,  is  in 
many  cases  continued  and  confirmed  by  habit,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  by  watching  the  patient,  to  ascertain  the  particular  hour  at  which 
the  discharge  takes  place,  and  waking  him  just  before  it  arrives,  to 
enable  him  to  evacuate  his  bladder,  he  will  in  a  very  short  time  either 
awake  of  himself,  and  make  use  of  the  proper  utensil,  or  he  will  ac- 
quire, in  time,  the  power  of  retaining  his  urine  during  the  entire  night 

Though  a  trifling  malady  in  itself^  so  far  as  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  is  concerned,  incontinence  of  urine  is  often  one  of  se- 
rious importance,  from  the  physical  suffering  and  moral  misery  it  oo* 
casions,  when  the  child  arrives  at  an  age  capable  of  feeling  the  shame 
so  generally  attached  to  his  infirmity,  and  the  scorn  and  ridicule  heaped 
upon  him  for  what  he  had  perhaps  as  little  agency  in  the  production 
of,  as  he  has  the  power  to  prevent  its  continuance.  Boys,  remarks 
Willis,  have  been  known,  who  had  been  beaten  unmercifully  for  wet- 
ting the  bed,  to  sleep,  or  rather  pass  the  night,  in  their  clothes,  on  the 
floor  or  in  a  chair,  for  several  nights  afterwards,  till,  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue, they  found  themselves  compelled  to  undress,  and  take  natural 
rest;  hoping,  as  they  had  escaped  one  or  two  nights,  passed  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  they  might  possibly  get  through  another,  and 
yet  sleep  soundly.  But  in  vain:  the  very  first  night  after  betaking 
themselves  to  their  bed,  they  were  as  unfortunate  as  ever;  and  then 
came  the  renewed  beating,  and,  far  worse  to  bear,  the  ridicule  and 
scoffing  of  companions,  or  the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is  the 
duty  of  physicians  to  point  out,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the  serious 
consequences  which  such  improper  and  cruel  means,  originating  in  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  are  capable  of 
producing. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  relation  to  an  affection  of  every-day  occurrence, 
so  great  a  difference  should  exist  as  to  the  sex  in  which  it  is  most 
commonly  observed ;  thus,  by  Wardrop,  it  is  said  to  occur  only  in  boys; 
by  Steward  that  ^jrZ«  are  more  subject  to  it  than  boys;  while  Millar 
affirms  that  it  is  equally  common  in  children  of  both  sexes.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  neither  sex  is  exempt  from  its  occurrence;  according  to 
our  own  experience,  however,  it  is  certainly  far  more  frequent  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  we 
believe  that  the  general  want  of  success,  attendant  on  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  for  its  cure,  has  arisen  from  an  entire  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  remedies  being 
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directed  to  remove  some  supposed  morbid  condition  of  the  bladder, 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  exists.  Oar  own  observation  has  taught  us  the 
entire  correctness  of  the  views  of  those  writers  who  refer  the  disease, 
primarily,  to  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs, 
ftnd  a  consequent  morbid  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  yrine.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  case  of  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  without 
its  being  accompanied  by  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  have  very  generally  found,  that  when  this  is  removed,  the 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine  ceases. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  an  evident  excess  of  lithic 
acid,  the  course  of  treatment  directed,  under  similar  circumstances, 
for  the  cure  of  dysuria,  will  be  equally  proper  here.  Daily  exercise 
in  a  pure  dry  air;  avoidance  of  cold  and  dampness;  a  diet  composed 
of  a  moderate  portion  of  plainly  cooked  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  with 
the  least  acescent  of  the  farinaceous  preparations,  and  the  daily  use  of 
the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  with  friction  to  the  surface,  and  a  prudent  use 
of  alkaline  carbonates,  as  magnesia,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  the 
carbonate  of  potassa,  with  light  bitters  and  tonics,  and  a  gentle  purga- 
tive and  well-directed  alterative  course,  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
sufficient  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  well  as 
of  the  urinary  secretion ;  and  as  these  changes  take  place,  the  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  urine  during  sleep  will  become  less  frequent,  and 
finally  cease  entirely. 

When  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  that  pointed  out  by  Willis — 
Bamely,  pale  and  watery,'  of  diminished  specific  gravity,  and  deficient 
in  its  usual  saline  ingredients,  the  same  attention  should  be  directed 
to  restore  the  healthy  function  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  bring  back 
the  urinary  secretion  to  its  normal  state.  Any  light  bitter  infusion, 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  will  be  found  a  useful  remedy  in 
these  cases;  or  we  may  administer,  as  directed  by  Willis,  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  concentrated  decoction  of  uva  ursi,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  dose  of  the  latter  remedy  here  directed,  is 
that  adapted  to  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age;  but  a  younger  pa- 
tient will  seldom  bear  more  than  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  of  the  decoc- 
tion, and  from  three  to  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Cold,  or  in  very  young  and  delicate  children,  repeated 
tepid  sponging  of  the  perineum  and  pubes,  has  been  found  beneficial 
in  some  cases.  In  others,  according  to  Willis,  a  blister  to  the  sacrum 
has  succeeded  in  relieving  the  complaint;  we  have  used  the  blister  fre- 
quently, occasionally  with  complete  success;  in  others,  with  no  advan- 
tage whatever. 

Success  has  more  than  once  followed  the  use  of  sedatives,  as  cam- 
phor, digitalis,  nitrate  of  potassa,  benzoic  acid,  &c.,  where  tonics  and 
itimulants,  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  rationally  indicated,  have 
failed. 

Children  should,  under  no  circumrstances,  but  more  especially  when 
they  are  afi'ected  with  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine,  be  allowed  to 
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partake  of  large  quantities  of  water,  tea,  or  any  kind  of  fluid  diet, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  They  should  in- 
deed be  prohibited  from  drinking,  or  partaking  of  any  kind  of  food 
just  before  retiring  to  rest.  They  should  be  made  to  evacuate  the 
bladder  on  being  put  to  bed;  and  awoke  for  this  purpose  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  night. 

Cases  occasionally  occur,  in  which  whatever  means  are  employed, 
no  permanent  benefit  is  produced.  In  such  instances,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  infirmity  is  traceable  to  a  congenital  deficiency  of  con- 
trol over  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  the  children  wetting  themselves 
whenever  sharply  spoken  to,  or  frightened: — we  have  repeatedly  met 
with  such  cases  in  children  of  an  eminently  nervous  constitution.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  have  appeared  to  us,  however,  to  occur  in  very 
profound  sleepers,  and  to  be  kept  up  by  the  bladder  having  acquired  a 
confirmed  habit  of  evacuating  its  contents  at  a  particular  hour;  so  that, 
even  in  the  day-time,  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  awake,  he  finds 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  retain  his  urine  beyond  the  particular  period 
when  its  discharge  has  been  accustomed  to  take  place. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  exhibition  of  the  tincture  of  cantharidei 
will  be  found  beneficial.  By  the  irritation  it  produces  about  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  the  moment  the  urine  begins  to  flow,  a  degree  of  stran- 
gury occurs,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  patient,  and  thus  prevent  the 
evacuation  taking  place  in  bed.  This  effect  being  repeated  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  the  habit  upon  which  the  involuntary  discharge 
takes  place,  is  entirely  broken  up,  or  the  child  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  awake  when  the  desire  to  urinate  occurs,  and  thus  all  the 
disagreeable  consequences  resulting  from  his  unfortunate  infirmity  be 
prevented.  From  three  or  six,  to  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  cantharides,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  may  be  given  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  dose  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased, until  a  degree  of  strangury  is  experienced  in  voiding  the 
urine.  The  moment  this  effect  is  produced,  the  medicine  should  be 
given  only  in  small  occasional  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up,  for  a  few  nights, 
a  slight  degree  of  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Of  course  the 
employment  of  the  cantharides  is  proper  only  in  protracted  cases,  un- 
connected with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  morbid 
state  of  the  urinary  secretion.  Should  too  violent  a  degree  of  strangury 
ensue  from  the  action  of  the  cantharides,  it  may  be  abated  by  the  free 
use  of  emollient  enemata  and  mild  mucilaginous  drinks,  small  doses 
of  camphor  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  and  the  warm  hip-bath.  If  these 
means  are  not  immediately  successful,  an  anodyne  enema  may  be 
given. 

Morand  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  belladonna,  in- 
ternally, in  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  in  children,  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Ho  gives  it  in  gradually  increased  doses.  A  pill 
containing  three-fifths  of  a  grain  is  at  first  given  to  children  between 
four  and  six  years  of  age,  night  and  morning.  If  no  effect  is  produced 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  a  third  pill  is  given  at  noon;  and,  after  fourteen 
days,  a  fourth,  if  necessary.  In 'this  manner  the  remedy  must  some- 
times be  continued  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  in  succession.     In 
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OMes  of  children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  he  begins  with  three 
pills,  increasing  the  number  as  above.  If  signs  of  narcotism  super- 
vene, the  medicine  must,  of  course,  l^e  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  belladonna  was  first  brought  into  general  notice  as  a  remedy 
in  nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  of  children  by  Trousseau ;  and  in 
proof  of  its  eflBcacy  a  large  amount  of  testimony  has  been  presented 
by  various  practitioners — more,  certainly,  than  in  favour  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal 
of  this  infirmity.  We  have,  ourselves,  found  it  to  be  more  generally 
successful  than  any  other  we  have  employed.  A  similar  statement 
in  reference  to  it  is  made  by  Dr.  Hewson,  who  gave  it  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  occurring  under  his  notice  among  the  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders.  (Trans.  Philad,  College  of  Phys.^ 
1858.)  Trousseau  found  it  inapplicable  to  cases  in  which  the  enu- 
resis was  present  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night.  Such  has  been, 
also,  our  experience. 

Dr.  Berengieur,  in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine  succeeding  to 
obstinate  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  in  children  between  seven 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  found  the  most  successful  remedies  to  be  a 
combination  of  copaiba,  laudanum,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  made  into 
pills,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  to  six 
of  the  latter.  Of  this  mass  one  pill,  weighing  from  two  to  three  grains, 
iras  given  morning,  noon,  and  evening;  and  after  every  two  or  three 
days,  an  additional  pill,  until  the  patient  takes  ten  daily.  Along  with 
the  pills,  an  infusion  of  the  folia  Juglandi$  was  ordered  as  a  common 
drink. 

The  employment  of  strychnine  has  been  recommended  by  Moudtkre^ 
Oherchiarej  Lendrich,  Schnatz^  and  others.  We  have  given  it  a  trial, 
bat  found  it  when  administered  in  very  small  doses,  to  do  no  good ; 
ftnd  when  given  in  larger  doses,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system 
have  been  too  violent  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  its  use.  In  that 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  enuresis  occurred  habitually  during 
the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  we  have  found,  however,  the  use  of  the 
tincture  or  extract  of  nux-vomica  to  be  often  productive  of  beneficial 
results. 

Dr.  Deiters  {Preus,  Verein-Zeitung^  1854)  has  found  cubebs  more 
effectual  than  any  other  remedy  in  cases  of  enuresis.  He  gives  it  in 
doses  of  a  few  grains  to  infants,  and  to  older  children,  of  half  a  tea- 
spoonful,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  To  effect  a  radical  cure,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  continue  the  use  of  the  cubebs  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  eight  weeks. 

When  everything  else  fails,  we  may  resort,  in  the  male,  to  mechani- 
cal contrivances  for  compressing  the  urethra,  and  thus  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  urine.  The  best  is  that  recommended  by  Willis,  in 
which  a  firm,  but  not  hard  pad,  is  kept  applied  by  means  of  a  spring 
to  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  This  should  not,  however, 
be  permitted  to  be  worn  habitually;  it  maybe  used,  occasionally,  with 
perhaps  considerable  benefit;  and  when  children  are  visiting  from 
home,  will  insure  them  from  the  shame  and  mortification  incident  to  this 
infirmity.  Ligatures  to  the  penis,  or  the  use  of  jugums,  should  never 
be  permitted,  as  much  mischief  is  liable  to  result  from  them. 
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In  not  a  few  instances,  incontinence  of  urine  is  kept  np  by  the  irri- 
tation of  the  ozjures  worm  in  the  rectum.  When  this  is  the  case,  an 
enema  of  aloes,  or  assafoetida,  dissolved  in  milk,  or  of  turpentine  dif- 
fused in  mucilage,  will  destroy  the  worms,  and  a  well-regulated  diet, 
daily  exercise,  the  warm  or  tepid  bath,  and  friction  of  the  surface, 
will  in  general  tend  to  prevent  their  return.  Should,  however,  the 
rectum  become  again  infested  with  them,  a  repetition  of  similar  enemata 
should  not  be  neglected. 

5.— Diabetes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  are  occasionally  affected  with 
a  species  of  hyperuresis,  in  which  the  urine  discharged  differs  but 
little  in  its  sensible  qualities  from  common  water,  being  perfectly 
limpid,  entirely  colourless,  with  scarcely  any  odour,  and  after  standing 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  becoming  slightly  opalescent  or  milky. 

This  affection  usually  occurs  in  children  of  debilitated  constitutions, 
emaciated,  or  quickly  becoming  emaciated,  with  soft  protuberant  abdo- 
mens, and  listless,  torpid,  indolent  dispositions.  The  appetite  is  gene- 
rally voracious,  and  the  thirst  incessant  and  insatiable.  The  child  de- 
sires every  thing  of  an  eatable  kind  that  he  sees,  and  is  constantly  cry- 
ing for  water,  large  quantities  of  which  he  will  swallow  at  a  time,  if 
not  restrained.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated  or  irregular,  and 
the  digestive  process  is  disturbed,  as  well  by  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  stomach,  as  by  the  amount  of  food,  often  of  a  crude  and  insoluble 
kind,  with  which  this  organ  is  always  overloaded.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  to  be  mixed  with  portions  of 
undigested  aliment,  particularly  of  the  vegetable  substances  that  have 
been  swallowed,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked. 

Mellituria. — Diabetes  melUtis  is  a  much  more  rare  disease  during 
childhood.  Dr.  West  has  not  met  with  a  single  case,  and  Dr.  Prout 
has  seen  but  one  instance  of  it,  in  a  child  of  five  years  old,  and  only 
twelve  in  patients  between  eight  and  twenty,  out  of  a  total  of  seven 
hundred  cases  of  diabetes.  It  has  been  observed  by  McGregor  and 
Willis,  in  boys  of  three  and  five  years  of  age,  and  in  both  boys  and 
girls  about  twelve.  In  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  MortoTiy 
{PhfJiisisologia,)wc  are  expressly  told  that  the  urine  was  mellca  didcedo; 
while  in  the  disease  described  by  Venables  as  tabes  diuretica,  the  urine 
was  evidently  insipid. 

Diabetes  in  children  seldom  occurs  during  lactation.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  depend,  very  generally,  upon  derangement  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  functions,  consequent  upon  the  use  of  improper  fooil,  subse- 
quent to  weaning.  A  confined,  damp,  or  impure  atmosphere,  the  want 
of  sufficient  exercise,  and  a  congenital  infirmity  of  constitution,  are,  no 
doubt,  also,  very  common  exciting  or  predisposing  causes. 

The  child  exhibits  at  first  no  striking  symptoms  of  disease,  but  be- 
comes gradually  dull,  listless  and  fretful;  loses  its  usual  playful  and 
active  disposition,  and  exhibits  an  uneasy,  discontented  and  anxious 
expression  of  countenance.  The  bowels  are  generally  regular,  with 
little  or  no  deviation  from  the  natural  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
discharges.     The  tongue  has  a  natural  appearance.     At  an  early  pe- 
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nod,  however,  there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  nrine,  increased  thirst, 
ftnd  a  more  craving  appetite  than  usual ;  and  these  symptoms,  with  the 
gradaal  emaciation,  and  dry,  harsh  state  of  the  skin,  are  in  general 
referred  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  for  which  the 
child  is  treated — the  real  nature  of  the  disease  being  entirely  over- 
looked. 

The  emaciation  goes  on  increasing,  while  the  abdomen  becomes  more 
tumid,  but  without  much  tenderness  or  tension.  The  tongue  becomes 
coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  mucus;  the  bowels  become  constipated  or 
irregular,  and  the  stools  acquire  an  unnatural  appearance,  being  occa- 
sionally slimy  and  green,  or  mixed  with  portions  of  undigested  food ; 
while  occasionally  they  are  frothy,  light-coloured,  and  apparently  in  a 
Btate  of  fermentation. 

The  thirst  rapidly  increases,  as  well  as  the  craving  for  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  discharge  of  urine  augments  rapidly  in  quantity,  be- 
coming often  enormous;  exceeding,  at  times,  perhaps  very  generally, 
the  amount  of  fluid  taken.  The  emaciation  goes  on  with  increasing 
rapidity,  and  is  attended  often  with  extreme  debility;  while  the  skin 
becomes  uniformly  dry  and  very  harsh.  There  is  almost  invariably 
%  gnawing  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  increasing  dul- 
ness,  inactivity  of  disposition,  and  depression  of  mind.  The  pulse, 
which  was  at  first  somewhat  accelerated,  now  becomes  small,  quick 
and  hard. 

The  latter  stage  of  the  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  febrile  excitement,  frequently  attended  with  headache, 
vertigo  and  temporary  delirium.  In  cases  of  long  continuance,  oedema- 
tous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  even  general  dropsy,  have 
been  known  to  occur.  The  child  gradually  sinks,  apparently  from  an 
entire  suspension  of  the  nutritive  process;  in  other  cases,  a  state  of  deep 
coma  precedes  the  fatal  event. 

The  urine  discharged  is  generally  pale,  perfectly  limpid,  without  the 
least  trace  of  sedimentitious  matter;  in  some  cases,  however,  it  is  of  a 
milky  appearance,  and  slightly  turbid,  and  occasionally  of  a  very  light- 
yellow  or  greenish  hue,  having  a  very  close  resemblance  to  whey. 

Dr.  Prout  refers  to  a  modified  form  of  diabetes,  occasionally  met 
with  in  quite  yoang  children,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  first  formally  directed  by  Dr.  Venables.  There  is  a  profuse  flow  of 
urine,  containing  frequently  albuminous  matters;  in  other  instances, 
either  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  urea,  and  in  a  few  cases,  saccharine 
matters,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  ranges,  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease,  from  1*025  to  1'005, 
or  even  less.  It  is  generally  transparent,  and  occasionally  of  a  greenish 
hue.     It  is  often  associated  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

Diabetes  is  always  to  be  considered  a  serious  disease.  When  de- 
tected in  its  early  stages,  it  is  very  possible  that,  by  a  proper  course 
of  treatment,  its  fatal  termination  may  be  very  generally  prevented ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  the  disease  falls  under  the  notice 
of  the  practitioner,  until  it  has  existed  for  some  time — the  discharge 
of  urine  increases  so  slowly  in  amount,  that  it  is  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  if  noticed,  is  ascribed  to  the  enormous 
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amount  of  flaids  which  his  morbid  thirst  prompts  him  to  take.  'Even 
when  a  physician  is  consulted,  the  case  is  too  often  considered  as  one 
of  worms,  mesenteric  disease,  marasmus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain ;  and 
an  improper  course  of  treatment  adds  then  to  the  fatality  of  the 
disease. 

The  first  attention  of  the  physician  should  be  directed  to  restore  the 
healthy  action  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs ;  for  unless  this 
can  be  accomplished,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  arresting  the  inordi- 
nate and  unhealthy  action  of  the  kidneys. 

The  child  should  be  put  upon  a  strictly  regulated  diet,  compoaed  of 
the  more  digestible  kinds  of  animal  food,  plainly  cooked,  with  prepa> 
rations  of  milk,  eggs,  and  rice  or  oatmeal,  witheut  sugar;  crackers 
should  be  given  in  preference  to  bread,  or  if  bread  be  eaten,  it  should 
be  well  toasted.  In  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  the  patient  should  be 
so  far  restrained  as  to  prevent  the  stomach  from  becoming  at  any  time 
overloaded ;  probably  four  meals  a  day,  at  stated  hours,  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity  being  eaten  at  each,  will  be  most  advisable.  The  patient 
should  be  positively  restrained  from  the  use  of  all  crude,  acescent,  or 
saccharine  vegetables  or  fruits;  and  for  his  drink,  he  may  take  toa8^ 
water,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  in  no 
larger  quantities  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  allay  thirst;  tea, 
coffee,  lemonade,  thin  gruel,  whey,  and  the  like,  must  be  absolutely 
prohibited. 

With  this  diet,  a  due  amount  of  exercise  should  be  taken  daily,  in 
a  dry,  pure,  temperate  atmosphere : — the  patient  should  be  allured  out 
of  doors  for  a  short  walk ;  or  if  too  torpid  or  debilitated  for  walking, 
he  should  ride,  or  sail  upon  the  water  every  day,  when  the  weather  will 
permit. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  appear  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  sus- 
pended in  cases  of  diabetes;  hence,  the  warm  bath,  and  friction  of  the 
surface,  become  important  measures,  and  should  be  daily  repeated. 

The  bowels  should  be  freely  purged,  and  kept  open,  subsequently, 
by  gentle  aperients.  In  the  first  instance,  we  may  give  a  combination 
of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda;^  or  aloes,  gamboge, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus.*  When  the  bowels 
have  been  fully  evacuated  by  either  of  the  foregoing  purgatives,  they 
may  be  kept  regularly  open  by  a  combination  of  calomel,  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  magnesia,  and  ipecacuanha.^ 

*  R. — Aloes,  gr.  xij.  '  R. — Aloes,  gr.  xij. 

PuIt.  rhasi,  gr.  xxxvj.  Gambog.  gr.  xij. 

Bi-carb.  sodss,  gr.  xxiv. — M.  f.  Bi-carb.  sodae,  gr.  xxxvj. 

pil.  No.  xiij.  Ext.  hyoscjami,  gr.  xy. — M.  f. 

Of  which  one,  or  two,  or  three  may  be  given,  pil.  No.  xiij. 

according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  every    This  forms  a  very  prompt,  gentle,  and  cf- 
three  hours  until  they  operate  freely.  fectual  purgative,  when  one  pill  is  given 

every  three  hours. 

'  R. — Calomel,  gr.  xij. 

MflgnesiaB,  gr.  xxxvj. 
Ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  iij. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  vj. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  zig. 
One  to  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  some  cases,  according  to  Richter,  emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  re- 
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peated  daily,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, have  been  found  beneficial. 

Occasional  small  doses,  say  one  grain  to  a  child  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  after  the  bowels  have  been  fully  evacuated. 
Combining  the  opiate  with  uva  ursi,  or  the  carbonate  or  phosphate  of 
iron,^  is  said  by  Venables  and  Reirson,  to  be  attended,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  most  decided  benefit.  A  combination  of  uva  ursi,  carbonate 
of  soda,  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  will  likewise 
be  found  a  very  valuable  remedy;*  or  the  uva  ursi,  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus, and  iron  may  be  prescribed  in  a  fluid  form,'  which  is  prefer- 
able, generally,  in  cases  of  the  disease  in  children. 

*  Bs. — PuW.  ipecac,  comp,  gr.  xij.  '  JJ. — PuIt.  uvbb  ursi,  ^89. 

PuIt.  UV39  ursi,  388. — ^3J. — M.  f.  Bl-carb.  sodoe,  gr.  xxir. 

PuIt.  zg.  Ext.  hjoscyami,  gr.  xy. 

Carb.  ferri,  gr.  xxiv. — M.  f  oh. 

Or,  B. — PuW.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  xy.  Ko.  xy. 

Carb.  ferri,  ^ijss. — 3).>— M.  f.  One  to  be  gi?eii  three  times  a  daj. 
polT.  zij. 

*  B. — Extract  hyosoyami,  3J- 
Or,  R. — Puly.  ipecac,  comp.  gr.  x^.  Aquss,  Jj. — M. 

Phosphat.  ferri,  gr.  xxiv. — xxxvj.        Five  drops  of  this  solution,  and  the 

— M.  f.  pulT.  xij.  same  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  the 

One  of  either  of  these  formulee  may  be  given  sesquichloride  of  iron,  may  be  g^ven 

to  a  child  between  one  or  two  years  of  age,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  teaspoonful  of 

eveiy  four  hours.  an  infusion  of  uva  ursi,  one  ounce  to 

the  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Infusions  of  calomba,  gentian,  or  quassia,  may  be  used  occasionally, 
with  very  good  efiect. 

During  the  period  of  dentition,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  gums,  and  if  these  be  swollen,  painful,  and  red, 
they  should  be  freely  scarified. 

By  Dewees,  the  external  application  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  is 
recommended  in  cases  of  diabetes  in  children.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  childhood  dependent  upon  a  highly 
deranged  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  a  chronic  character,  tur- 
pentine constitutes,  when  judiciously  employed,  one  of  our  most  bene- 
ficial remedies ;  and,  so  far  as  the  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  prove  an  appropriate  remedy 
internally,  in  the  species  of  hyperuresis  under  consideration.  We 
have  been  deterred  from  prescribing  it,  however,  lest  its  action  upon 
the  kidneys  might  prove  prejudicial. 

The  tannin  has  been  used  by  Giadorou  in  some  cases  of  diabetes, 
with  success;  and  is  worth  a  trial,  in  a  disease,  which,  in  children,  it 
is  particularly  difficult  to  control. 

B. — Tannin,  3J. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  iv.-^M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One  of  these  may  be  given  to  a  child  over  one  year  of  nge,  every  three  hours,  the  quan- 
tity of  tannin  in  each  dose  being  gradually  increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 
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SECTION  VII. 


CONQBNITAL  AFFEGTIONS,  AND  ACCIDENTS    OCCURRINay  MOST  GENE- 

RALLTy  WITHIN  THE  MONTH. 


1.— Eraotnres. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  sometimes  produced 
daring  birth,  especially  in  cases  where,  from  a  mal-positfon  or  presen- 
tation, turning,  or  other  manual  interference,  is  required:  we  have 
known  the  fracture  of  the  humerus  repeatedly  take  place  by  improper 
and  unskilful  attempts  to  bring  down  the  arm  after  the  protrusion  of 
the  head  in  cases  of  ordinary  labour. 

In  all  instances  in  which  this  accident  has  unfortunately  taken  place, 
the  fact  should  be  at  once  explained  to  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  infant,  and  measures  immediately  taken,  after  the  child  is  washed, 
to  secure  the  fractured  extremities  in  apposition,  by  a  proper  bandace 
and  splints.  What  we  have  found  to  answer  perfectly  well,  even  in 
fractures  of  the  thigh  in  the  new-born  infant,  are,  narrow  strips  of 
thin  pasteboard,  well  moistened  in  warm  water,  then  neatly  enveloped 
in  soft  linen,  applied  to  the  limb,  after  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
latter,  and  secured  in  their  place  by  a  proper  bandage.  These  splints, 
if  made  sufficiently  soft,  mould  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  limb, 
and  when  they  again  dry,  present  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  feeble 
action  of  the  infant's  muscles.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  watch 
carefully  the  limb  until  the  drying  of  the  splints,  lest  in  handling  the 
child  it  be  accidentally  bent  at  the  place  of  fracture,  or  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bono  be  otherwise  displaced. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  occasionally  occur,  in  chil- 
dren after  birth,  either  from  blows  or  falls,  or  more  generally  from 
improper  handling  or  lifting.  These  fractures  are  usually  simple, 
often  oblique,  and  in  many  cases  incomplete.  As  was  first  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  the  correctness 
of  whose  observations  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Marjolin,  Sanson, 
Campaignac,  and  others,  it  is  often  found  that  in  the  fracture  of  the 
long  bones  of  children,  while  some  of  the  osseous  fibres  are  broken, 
others  arc  merely  bent,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  incomplete 
rupture  of  a  fresh  reed. 

For  the  treatment  of  fractures  occurring  after  birth,  a  light  reten- 
tive apparatus  is  required,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  fractures  of 
the  adult. 

Fractures  in  infants  heal  rapidly  and  promptly,  and  give  little  in- 
convenience, if  properly  secured.    As  nutrition  at  this  period  is  rapid. 
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reparation  takes  place  also  readily:  a  child  may  suffer  more,  observes 
Blundell,  and  incur  more  danger  from  cutting  a  tooth,  than  a  new-born 
infant  from  fracture  of  the  femur  or  of  the  humerus. 

2.— Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Intestines. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  intestines  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  capable  of  being  removed  or  relieved,  in  many  cases,  by 
an  operation,  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children  would  seem  to  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  these  affections. 

The  malformation  may  consist  in  the  constriction  of  the  caliber  of 
the  intestine,  at  different  points  above  the  anus — in  the  entire  closure 
of  the  canal  by  transverse  membranes — in  its  division  into  separate 
parts — in  the  absence  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  in  its  termi- 
nation in  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  in  the  bladder  in  the  male — or 
in  the  greater  or  less  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  anus  or  its  closure, 
by  a  membrane  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 

The  first  three  of  these  species  of  malformation  are  necessarily  and 
promptly  mortal.  Neither  meconium  nor  excrement  is  voided — the 
milk  and  other  fluids  taken,  are  speedily  vomited,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, there  is  discharged  from  the  stomach  a  yellowish  or  dark- 
brown  fluid  or  meconium.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  not 
until  the  termination  of  several  days — the  child  often  becoming  ex- 
tremely emaciated. 

Strictures  of  the  rectum,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus,  or 
of  the  latter  opening  alone,  differ  in  extent  in  different  cases;  some- 
times being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  bowels  from  being 
discharged,  while  in  other  cases  they  merely  render  the  act  of  defeca- 
tion difficult  and  painful.  In  case?  of  partial  stricture,  whether  of  the 
rectum  or  anus,  a  permanent  cure  may  often  be  effected  by  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  bougie  or  a  portion  of  prepared  sponge.  When  the  stricture 
is  considerable  and  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient,  it  has  been  advised 
to  divide  it  by  the  knife,  and  prevent  its  return  by  the  use  of  tents  or 
bougies.  Such  an  operation  can  of  course  only  be  resorted  to  when 
the  stricture  is  at,  or  in,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  will,  when  properly  performed,  be  very  gene- 
rally successful. 

A  more  frequent  species  of  malformation  is  the  closure  of  the  anus 
by  a  membrane,  differing  in  density  and  thickness,  in  different  cases. 
This  malformation  is  readily  detected  by  the  absence  of  any  external 
opening — and  the  distention  of  the  anus  by  the  meconium  accumu- 
lated in  the  rectum :  this  distention  is  more  apparent  when  the  child 
cries;  at  which  time,  also,  a  fluctuation  can  be  very  readily  felt  be- 
neath the  occludiug  membrane. 

As  soon  as  this  malformation  is  detected,  a  crucial  incision  should 
be  made,  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  through  the  membrane  by 
which  the  anus  is  closed — care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the  sphincter 
ani,  as  this  may  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  and  long- continued  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  the  faeces. 

Occasionally,  the  imperforation  is  situated  some  distance  within  the 
anus,  the  latter  being  perfectly  formed.   Whenever  no  discharge  takes 
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place  from  the  infaot's  bowels  within  a  few  hours  after  birth,  a  careful 
examination  should  be  made  into  the  state  of  the  rectum ;  and  if  the 
imperforation  exists  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  gut,  it  will  generally 
be  detected  by  the  introduction  of  a  gum  elastic  catheter.  The  ob- 
struction may,  in  many  cases,  be  removed  by  an  operation ;  the  nature 
of  which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  governed  by  the  circumstances 
of  each  case — whether  by  the  introduction  of  a  trocar  and  canula, 
as  directed  by  some,  or  by  the  straight-pointed  bistoury,  as  directed 
by  others.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  in  the  division  of  the  obstructing 
membrane,  lest  the  sides  of  the  intestine  be  wounded,  or  an  opening 
be  made  into  the  bladder  or  the  vagina. 

^  We  have  seen  a  case  of  this  species  of  malformation,  in  which  the 
obstruction,  consisting  of  a  transverse  membrane,  existed  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  within  the  anus,  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  being 
in  all  respects  perfectly  formed.  The  child  lived  four  days,  and,  untu 
within  a  few  hours  previous  to  its  death,  presented  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  obstruction,  excepting  the  absence  of  all  discharges 
from  the  bowels.  Shortly  before  death,  great  tumefaction  of  the  ab- 
domen from  the  development  of  gas  took  place,  with  evident  pain  on 
pressure  of  any  portion  of  its  parietes:  no  operation  was  permitted 
by  the  parents.  An  examination  of  the  body  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  obstruction — a  firm,  membranous  partition,  existing  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  above  the  termination  of  the  gut,  and  forming  a  complete 
obstacle  to  the  further  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  The 
small  intestines  were  perfectly  empty,  greatly  contracted,  and  free 
from  the  least  trace  of  disease;  the  colon  was  enormously  distended 
with  gas,  and,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  injected  with  blood ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  rectum  was  likewise  greatly  distended,  and  con- 
tained nearly  eight  fluid  ounces  of  meconium  and  thick,  ropy  mucus; 
its  mucous  coat  presented  very  decided  marks  of  inflammation. 

The  colon,  as  well  as  the  rectum,  was  found  congenitally  deficient 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Lehman ;  the  ileum,  on  arriving  at  the  place 
where  the  colon  should  have  commenced,  terminated  in  a  blind  sac 
filled  with  meconium. 

Another  common  malformation  of  the  rectum  is  a  firm  adhesion  of 
its  sides,  often  for  many  inches  above  its  natural  termination,  with  a 
total  absence  of  any  trace  of  anus  or  of  sphincter  muscle.  The  skin 
retains  its  natural  colour  ^over  the  whole  space  between  the  parts  of 
generation  and  the  coccyx,  without  being  elevated  in  one  place  more 
than  in  another,  and  having  the  same  firm,  fleshy  feel  throughout.  In 
such  cases,  the  intestines  sometimes  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sacj  about 
an  inch  above  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  anus,  or  it  may  not  descend 
lower  than  the  projection  or  upper  portion  of  the  sacrum ;  occasion- 
ally, it  opens  into  the  bladder  or  vagina.  We  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  gut,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  suddenly  became 
contracted  to  the  size  of  one  of  the  ureters,  and  passed  obliquely  for- 
wards and  downwards  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  into  which  it 
opened  by  an  orifice  that  would  scarcely  admit  a  large  bristle. 

In  these  cases,  it  has  been  advised  to  make  an  incision,  about  an 
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inch  long,  in  the  situation  where  the  anns  ought  to  have  existed,  and 
then  gradually  to  deepen  it  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  rectum,  by 
Buccessive  strokes  of  the  scalpel,  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  being 
used  as  a  director.  Bj  this  means,  the  end  of  the  rectum  may  be 
often  reached,  and  a  discharge  of  the  faeces  procured ;  and,  by  keep- 
ing the  artificial  passage  permanently  dilated  by  tents  of  oiled  linen  or 
boogies,  of  a  proper  size,  the  life  of  the  child  may  be  preserved.  It 
18  seldom,  however,  that  the  patient  will  acquire  the  power  of  retain- 
ing the  faeces,  or  that  the  use  of  the  tents  can  be  abandoned,  at  any 
time  subsequently,  without  a  contraction  of  the  passage  speedily  taking 
place. 

If  the  termination  of  the  rectum  cannot  be  reached  by  the  operation 
just  described,  it  has  been  advised — as  death  must  inevitably  follow— > 
after  the  incisions  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach,  to 
introduce  upon  the  latter  a  long  trocar,  in  such  a  direction  as  will  be 
best  calculated  for  finding  the  termination  of  the  rectum.  We  have 
seen  this  tried  in  several  cases,  but  never  with  any  success. 

When  an  outlet  for  the  faeces  cannot  be  procured  by  either  of  the 
above  means,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Littre  and  Sabatier,  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes;  near  one  of  the  groins:  by 
Daret  in  the  left  iliac  region ;  by  Callisen  and  Amussat  in  the  lumbar 
region  between  the  posterior  border  and  crest  of  the  ilium,  parallel 
with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  quadratus  muscle,  or  perpendicularly,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  colon,  and  form  an  artificial  anus,  in  one  or  other 
situation.  Duret  is  said  to  have  performed  the  operation  in  the  iliao 
region,  and  Amussat  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  success,  in  several 
cases. 

A  case  is  related  by  Roux,  in  which  the  rectum  opened  in  the  ure- 
thra, and  others  by  Dubreuilh,  and  by  Steele  of  New  York,  in  which 
the  rectum  was  entirely  wanting,  the  colon  opening  into  the  neck  or 
summit  of  the  bladder.  The  case  of  Roux  was  successfully  treated  by 
incisions  from  the  natural  position  of  the  anus,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rectum. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  surgeons  of  eminence,  that  inconti- 
nence of  faeces  must  be  an  inevitable  result  of  an  artificial  anus  esta- 
blished in  the  perineum  or  coccygeal  region,  not  in  connexion  with 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  supposition  is  proved  by  the 
case  of  a  patient  operated  on  some  years  ago  by  Amussat  of  Paris. 
This  patient  has  been  under  the  care  of  Sir  P.  Crampton,  up  to  the 
present  period,  and  he  states  that  no  such  infirmity  exists. 

8.— Tongue-Tie. 

Physicians  are  frequently  called  upon  to  relieve,  by  an  incision,  the 
tied  tongue  of  infants ;  an  accident  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  mal- 
formation of  the  fraenum  linguae.  It  often  happens,  that  in  young  in- 
fants, the  fraenum  approaches  very  near  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  instances,  the  impediment  to  the  free 
motion  of  the  tongue  thence  resulting,  may  render  sucking  very  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible.  We  confess  that  we  have  never  met  with 
each  a  case ;  though,  if  nurses  are  to  be  believed,  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
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most  common  occurrence.  Infants  occasionally  appear  to  sack  with 
difficulty,  frequently  letting  go  and  reseizing  the  nipple;  in  other  caaeSi 
the  act  of  sucking  is  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  clucking  sound:— 
this  is  almost  invariably  attributed  to  the  tongue  being  tied.  We  have, 
however,  repeatedly  examined  the  tongue  in  such  cases,  and  have  de- 
tected no  malformation  of  it,  or  of  its  fraenum: — nothing,  in  fact,  to 
interfere  with  its  movements.  Bums  declares  that  he  has  not  seen 
two  instances  in  which  a  malformation  of  the  frsenum  rendered  any 
operation  really  necessary.  Marley  has  seen  but  one ;  the  operation 
Underwood  declares  to  be  very  rarely  necessary ;  and  the  same  obser- 
vation is  repeated  by  Maunsel.  The  tongue  is  sufficiently  free  for  all 
its  functions,  if  the  tip  can  be  advanced  beyond  the  outer  margin  of  the 
lip,  or  placed  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  An  operation  is  requisite 
only  in  cases  where  the  confinement  is  such  as  to  prevent  either  of 
these  movements. 

When  an  operation  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  consists  in  dividing, 
with  a  knife  or  scissors,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  frsenum ;  taking  oare 
that  the  incision  be  not  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  a  division  of  the 
lingual  vessels,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  he- 
morrhage. 

The  head  of  the  child  being  held  firmly,  with  the  face  upwards,  the 
operator,  standing  behind  the  top  of  the  head,  inserts  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  mouth,  beneath  the  tongue,  and 
places  one  on  each  side  of  the  frssnum,  when  the  latter  may  be  cau- 
tiously divided,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary. 

Of  the  accidents  that  have  been  said  to  result,  in  some  cases,  from 
this  operation,  we  need  not  speak ; — by  proper  caution  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  they  can,  in  every  instance,  be  very  readily 
avoided. 

4.— Hemorrhage  from  the  Navel. 

Hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the  cut  end  of  the  cord,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  has  been  tied,  or  the 
improper  materials  of  which  the  ligature  is  composed,  or  from  improper 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  on  adjusting  the  dressing  of  the 
navel,  by  which  the  ligature  is  displaced;  or,  more  rarely,  from  the 
thick,  firm,  gelatinous  matter  with  which  the  vessels  of  the  cord  are 
enveloped,  preventing  the  ligature  from  acting  with  sufficient  force  upon 
them  to  cause  their  closure ;  the  prevention  and  remedy  in  this  form 
of  hemorrhage  are  sufficiently  evident. 

The  hemorrhage  does  not,  however,  always  result  from  the  divided 
end  of  the  cord.  We  have,  in  several  instances,  found  the  umbilical 
vessels  perfectly  secured,  but  a  constant  oozing  or  percolation  of  blood 
to  take  place  around  the  root  of  the  cord,  at  the  part  where  it  is  im- 
planted in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  only  one  instance  were  we 
able  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood ;  in  all  the  other  cases  the  patients 
perished  exanguious.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  we  directed  a  pow- 
der to  be  formed  of  starch,  two  parts,  sugar  one  part,  with  an  addition 
of  powdered  acetate  of  lead,  amounting  to  one-half  the  quantity  of 
sugar:  this  powder  was  applied  around  the  cord,  at  the  seat  of  the  he- 
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norrhage,  and  an  additional  quantity  constantly  added  aa  the  blood 
penetrated  through  the  former.  After  three  hours'  close  watching,  a 
firm  crust  was  formed,  through  which  the  blood  no  longer  penetrated : 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  crust  separated,  without  the  he* 
morrhage  returning.  We  tried  this  plan  in  another  case  without  suc- 
cess; the  blood  flowed  too  freely  to  allow  of  the  proper  hardening  and 
adhesion  of  the  paste  formed  by  its  mixture,  but  flowed  through,  as 
well  as  beneath  it. 

Another,  though  more  rare,  still  not  uncommon  form  of  umbilical 
hemorrhage  in  young  infants,  is  described  by  Dewees:  in  this,  the 
flow  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  side  of  the  cord,  in  consequence  of 
a  rupture  or  ulceration  of  one  of  the  varicose  dilatations  of  the  umbi- 
lical veins.  We  have  seen  one  or  two  such  cases.  The  arrest  of  the 
hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  very  easily  effected  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  around  the  cord,  below  the  place  at  which  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged. In  one  instance,  however,  from  this  being  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  cord,  we  found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  applying  the 
ligature,  and  only  succeeded,  finally,  by  drawing  out  the  cord  until  the 
akin  surrounding  it  was  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  ligature  appeared 
at  first  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  infant,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  so  great  a  degree  of  pain  was  evidently  produced 
by  it,  that  we  were  induced  to  divide  it;  the  hemorrhage,  however,  did 
not  return. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  hemorrhage  that  occasionally  occurs 
at  the  navel,  and  is  always  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
danger.  This  takes  place  after  the  separation  of  the  cord.  In  place 
of  the  navel  cicatrizing,  it  remains  open,  and  soft  fungous  granulations 
rise  from  its  centre,  from  which  there  is  a  constant  oozing  of  blood 
that  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  causing,  by  the  extent  of  the  he- 
morrhage, the  utmost  debility  of  the  child,  and  putting  his  life  always 
in  imminent  danger.  The  application  of  lunar  caustic  may  stop,  for 
a  time,  the  discharge  of  blood,  but  we  have  never  known  it  effectually 
to  arrest  it.  We  have  occasionally  succeeded  by  pursuing  the  plan 
recommended  by  Underwoodj  namely,  the  application  of  a  dossil  of 
lint,  kept  in  its  place  by  cross  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  secured 
by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  belly-band;  more  frequently,  however, 
we  have  found  that  covering  the  navel  with  a  powder  of  starch,  sugar, 
and  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  applying  over  this  a  graduated  com- 
press, secured  by  a  broad  bandage  passing  around  the  child,  will  more 
effectually  prevent  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  allow  the  navel  to  cica- 
trize. 

In  other  cases  the  exudation  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  margin 
of  the  umbilicus,  or  directly  from  the  umbilical  vessels:  it  is  at  first 
readily  arrested  by  compression  or  styptics,  but  returns  in  a  few  hours^ 
and  cannot  be  permanently  arrested  by  any  of  the  ordinary  astringent 
or  caustic  applications,  the  child  finally  sinking  from  exhaustion.  If. 
the  hemorrhage  be  controlled  by  a  ligature,  and  in  other  cases  where 
so  ligature  has  been  applied,  extravasations  of  blood  often  appear  upon 
Tarious  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  mucous  membranea-;. 
43 
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and  after  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  the  hemorrhage  Qsoallj  re- 
turns. 

However  trifling  these  hemorrhages  may  appear  when  described  in 
books,  and  however  easy  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced  to  arrest 
them,  they,  nevertheless,  are  among  the  most  troublesome  accidents 
occurring  in  young  infants  that  the  practitioner  is  called  upon  to  treat, 
and  will  often  foil  the  best-directed  efforts  for  their  removal. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  April  26,  1862,  by  Dr.  Francis 
Minot.  It  comprises  the  analysis  of  forty-six  cases  of  idiopathic 
hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  in  new-born  infants,  reported  in  the 
journals,  or  furnished  to  the  writer  by  those  under  whose  observation 
they  had  occurred. 

The  time  at  which  the  hemorrhage  commenced  in  these  cases  was 
exceedingly  irregular,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  the  eighteenth  day 
after  birth,  the  average  of  forty-one  cases  being  the  eighth  day.  u 
four  cases,  it  began  before  the  separation  of  the  cord ;  in  three  imme- 
diately  after;  in  others,  at  periods  varying  from  one  to  thirteen  days; 
the  average  of  nineteen  cases  being  five  and  a  half  days.  There  is  n9 
apparent  connexion  between  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  the  length 
of  time  which  elapses  before  the  commencement  of  the  hemorrhage. 
Thus,  in  one  child  which  was  quite  feeble,  there  was  no  bleeding  untQ 
the  thirteenth  day  after  birth,  and  the  fifth  after  the  cord  fell  off.  In 
another  feeble  child,  the  hemorrhage  began  on  the  second  day,  before 
the  separation  of  the  cord.  A  child  which  was  "plump  and  hearty" 
at  its  birth,  began  to  bleed  at  the  umbilicus  on  the  third  day;  a  "stout 
and  healthy"  infant  on  the  sixteenth  day. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  (twenty-six  out  of  thirty- two)  were 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  well  at  birth.  Many  are  described  as  being 
"stout  and  healthy,"  "large,  plump,  hearty,"  &c.  Six  were  feeble  at 
birth. 

Accompanying  the  hemorrhage,  and  occasionally  preceding  it,  there 
is  often  well-marked  jaundice,  and  unfrequent,  light-coloured  dejec- 
tions from  the  bowels,  indicating  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver.  The  subjects  of  the  disease  appear  to  suffer  little  or  no  pain. 
A  majority  are  of  the  male  sex,  and  born  of  healthy  parents.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  predisposition  to  the  hemorrhage  in  certain  fa- 
milies. 

In  nine  of  the  cases  on  record  no  morbid  symptom  preceded  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemorrhage,  which  in  one  case  did  not  commence  until 
the  eighteenth  day  after  birth.  In  general,  however,  previously  to 
death,  a  jaundiced  condition  of  the  surface  occurs;  this  was  noticed  in 
twenty-two  cases.  A  "saffron  hue"  was  observed  four  hours  after 
death,  in  a  patient  who  had  constipation  and  clay-coloured  stools  during 
life,  and  in  three  others  the  skin  is  described  as  sallow,  or  light  yellow. 
One  of  the  latter  had  profuse  hemorrhage  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  cord  separated,  which  was  finally  arrested,  and  the  child 
lived.  Six  years  afterwards  she  had  an  attack  of  jaundice  from  which 
she  recovered.  Only  one  patient  with  well-marked  jaundice  recovered. 
Along  with  the  jaundice,  there  was,  in  most  cases,  constipation  and 
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elaj-colonred  stools,  the  former  symptom  being  noticed  six  times,  and 
the  latter  nine  times. 

The  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  generally  described,  al- 
though it  is  easy  to  infer  that  in  most  cases  it  was  a  continaons  oozing, 
rather  than  a  jet.  Oat  of  eleven  cases  in  which  this  particular  is  re- 
corded, the  former  state  of  things  occnrred  eight  times,  the  latter  three 
times.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  during  life  is  noticed  eight  times. 
In  one  instance  only  did  it  coagulate.  In  seven  it  did  not  coagulate, 
and  in  most  cases  it  was  thin  and  light-coloured.  In  one  instance  it 
contained  bile,  as  was  evident  from  the  yellow  stain  which  it  imparted 
to  linen. 

Ecchymoses  were  noticed  in  twelve  cases.  They  generally  existed 
in  considerable  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  on  the 
tongue,  and  inside  of  the  mouth.  In  one  case  they  preceded  the 
bleeding,  in  one  they  followed  it,  and  in  four  they  appeared  imme- 
diately after  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding  by  the  ligature.  Pain  was 
noticed  in  four  instances :  in  two  it  appeared  to  be  caused  by  extend- 
ing the  legs.  The  observations  are  necessarily  very  imperfect  in  this 
particular.  Cerebral  symptoms  occurred  four  times:  in  three,  the 
patients,  one  of  whom  recovered,  appeared  almost  comatose.  One 
child  died  with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  As  already  re- 
marked, clay-coloured  stools  and  constipation  usually  accompanied 
the  appearance  of  jaundice.  In  three  instances,  the  dejections  were 
bloody;  in  two,  they  were  green,  and  in  one  "regular."  Vomiting 
was  recorded  in  one  case  only. 

The  results  of  thirteen  autopsies  show  that  there  is  no  one  lesion 
which  is  constantly  present;  consequently  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disease  sheds  no  light  whatever  upon  its  pathology. 

Dr.  Minot  is  of  opinion,  that  idiopathic  umbilical  hemorrhage  is  one 
of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  which,  in 
other  cases,  is  exhibited  in  bleeding  from  the  gums,  mouth,  stomach, 
intestines,  &;c.,  and  in  the  appearance  of  purpuric  spots  beneath  the 
skin,  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  the  concurrence  of  these  several  phenomena  with  umbilical 
hemorrhage  is  adduced.  Thus,  nothing  is  more  common  than  a  pur- 
puric eruption.  In  three  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Minot,  there 
were  bloody  dejections,  and  in  one  bleeding  from  the  gums.  Another 
evidence  is  the  thin  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  and  its  great 
deficiency  in  fibrine,  whereby  mechanical  means  become  almost  wholly 
inefficacious  to  arrest  its  flow.  Dr.  Minot  very  truly  remarks,  that 
the  dependence  of  the  disease  on  a  constitutional  cachexy  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  treatment; 
for,  unless  means  be  adopted  for  correcting  the  constitutional  difficulty, 
local  applications  offer  but  a  slender  chance  of  saving.ihe  patient. 

To  what  extent  the  condition  of  the  parents  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  Dr.  Minot  has  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. Of  the  health  of  the  fathers,  in  the  cases  on  record,  little  or 
nothing  is  said.  Of  twelve  mothers,  eleven  were  healthy,  one  was 
feeble.  It  is  evident,  however,  the  disease  may  be  the  result  of  some 
inherited  peculiarity,  because  in  several  instances,  two  or  more  chil- 
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dren  in  the  same  family  have  been  afiected  in  the  same  way.  ^^At 
the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Manley  remarks,  these  cases  differ  from  the  or- 
dinary rule  in  the  history  of  bleeders^  for  in  none  of  them  is  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  hemorrhagic  constitution  clearly  proved.  He  al- 
ludes, however,  to  one  case — not  included  in  my  collection — in  which 
a  woman,  who  had  been  liable  to  copious  epistaxis,  and  whose  mother 
and  sister  were  also  subject  to  hemorrhage  from  various  parts,  lost  a 
male  infant  on  the  third  day  after  birth,  in  consequence  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  navel  and  the  gums.  The  same  law  obtains  in  this  as  in  other 
transmitted  diseases,  namely,  that  while  some  of  the  children  succumb 
to  the  malady,  others  escape  it  altogether;  thus,  in  four  instances,  the 
mothers  each  lost  two  children  from  umbilical  hemorrhage,  and  each 
had  two  living  and  healthy ;  another  lost  two,  and  had  three  living. 
Other  similar  cases  are  also  alluded  to  by  the  reporters  of  some  of 
these  observations.  Nothing  has  been  observed  in  the  condition  of 
the  mother,  which  could  account  for  the  disease  transmitted  to  her 
offspring,  nor  does  her  health  appear  to  differ  during  successive  preg- 
nancies, which  have  resulted  in  healthy  children,  and  in  those  born 
with  the  hemorrhagic  tendency." 

*^Out  of  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  labour  was  noticed, 
it  was  natural  in  fourteen,  and  difficult  in  one." 

^^  The  predisposition  of  infants  of  the  male  sex  to  this  disease  is  re- 
markable, and  is  particularly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ray.  The  co^iiparison 
of  a  large  number  of  observations  has  shown,  however,  the  dispro- 
portion to  be  less  than  he  thought  it.  Unfortunately,  in  a  number  of 
the  cases,  the  sex  was  not  noticed;  but  out  of  thirty-two  cases  in  which 
it  is  alluded  to,  twenty-two,  or  68|  per  cent,  were  males,  and  ten  fe- 
males. Whether  this  difference  be  any  thing  more  than  accidental, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  more  ample  statistics. 

*'The  remarkable  proportion  of  cases  in  yfh'ich  jaundice  was  noticed 
— twenty-two  out  of  thirty-nine,  or  fifty-six  per  cent. — shows  it  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  Whether,  to  use  the  words 
of  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  bleeding  proceeds  *from  the  unhealthy  change  pro- 
duced in  the  blood  by  the  reception  of  the  bile  into  the  mass  of  fluids, 
becomes  a  question  of  interest,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  a  class  of  cases  in  which  icterus  was  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  obstinate  and  even  fatal  bleeding  from  slight  wounds, 
such  as  scarifications  or  leech-bites.'  The  jaundice  itself  was  satis- 
factorily explained  in  three  instances,  by  the  absence  or  obstruction  of 
the. bile  ducts,  but  in  four  cases  the  ducts  were  pervious.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  derangement  of  the  biliary  function  does  not  play 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  since  in  three 
cases  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  no  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  in 
five  the  autopsy  showed  the  liver  to  be,  to  all  appearance,  healthy. 
Moreover,  a  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  which 
icterus  commenced  on  the  day  after  birth,  and  the  child  died  at  the 
age  of  six  months.  The  liver  was  so  large  as  to  fill  the  greater  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  neither  a  gall-bladder  nor  bile-ducts  could  be  dis- 
covered. Yet,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  hemorrhage.  The  associa- 
tion of  these  two  phenomena,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  indepen- 
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dence  of  each  other,  are  shown  in  the  following  cases,  communicated 
to  me  by  Dr.  A.  Hooker  of  East  Cambridge,  who  says:  *I  attended  a 
woman,  to  all  appearance  healthy,  and  who  has  good  labours.  She 
has  lost  four  children  from  umbilical  hemorrhage.  She  has  since  had 
a  child,  which  presented  a  slightly  jaundiced  look,  but  no  hemorrhage 
took  place,  and  it  did  well.'  The  other  case  is  as  follows:  ^  A  mother 
had  two  children,  wbo  are  now  alive  and  well;  but  one  of  them  had 
jaundice  at  the  age  of  four  or  five.  She  has  since  had  two  others, 
both  of  whom  died  of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  preceded  by  jaundice.' 

The  state  of  the  umbilical  vessels  has  been  supposed  to  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  hemorrhage  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Minot  is, 
however,  far  from  thinking  that  a  pervious  state  of  these  vessels,  a  few 
days  after  birth,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  pathological  condition, 
and,  in  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ray,  who  says  he  has  fre- 

Suently  found  them  pervious  in  children  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  who 
ifd  without  bleeding. 

In  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  cases  of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  Dr. 
Minot  remarks: — 

"Out  of  forty-six  cases,  thirty-nine,  or  more  than  eighty- four  per 
cent.,  were  fatal,  at  periods  varying  from  six  hours  to  six  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  hemorrhage,  the  average  of  twenty-seven  cases 
being  six  days.  Six  of  these  children  died  on  the  day  after  the  bleed- 
ing began;  five  on  the  second  day  after;  three  on  the  fourth  day. 
From  this  we  see  that  umbilical  hemorrhage  is  an  extremely  fatal  af- 
fection. Even  in  those  children  who  are  apparently  robust,  and  seem 
to  ofiier  the  best  chance  for  recovery,  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guard- 
ed, while  in  feeble  infants  it  is  almost  inevitably  fatal.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  many  cases  which  recovered,  are  perhaps  not  re- 
ported. The  descriptions  given  of  the  favourable  cases,  prove  that 
they  were  genuine  examples  of  the  disease;  hence,  although  the  chance 
of  recovery  is  excessively  small,  the  prognosis  is  not  absolutely  fatal 
in  every  case.  Jaundice  appears  to  be  a  very  grave  symptom,  since 
only  a  single  case  recovered,  in  which  it  had  been  observed." 

The  hemorrhage  was  permanently  arrested  in  ten  of  the  cases  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Minot's  paper;  in  three  by  compression;  in  three  by  li- 
fature,  and  in  the  four  others,  respectively,  by  collodion,  plaster  of 
Wis,  scrapings  of  sole-leather,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  three  of  these 
cases  death  occurred  eventually,  from  exhaustion,  or  diseases  evidently 
caused  by  the  feeble  condition  of  the  child. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  writers  to  cut  down  upon  the  bleeding 
Tessel,  and  tie  it.  Dr.  Minot  considers  this  to  be  a  very  difiBcult,  if 
not  impracticable  operation,  even  in  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  bleeding  comes  from  a  single  vessel.  He  thinks  the  ligature  en 
masse  is  easier,  safer,  and  more  eifectual.  The  ligature  will,  however, 
he  remarks,  succeed  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  unless,  the  dia- 
thesis upon  which  the  malady  depends,  be  corrected.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  styptic  and  caustic  applications,  which  in  four  cases  actually 
appeared  to  increase  the  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Minot  recoiumends  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  internally,  with 
other  astringent  and  tonic  remedies.     He  finds  but  a  single  instance 
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of  their  employment  among  thirty-three  cases,  the  treatment  of  'which 
is  reported.     In  this  instance,  the  patient  entirely  recovered. 

^'As  to  local  treatment,''  he  remarks,  ^' we  have  seen  that  the  liga- 
ture and  pressure  were  each  successful  in  three  cases,  and  that  caustic 
and  styptic  applications  generally  failed.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped 
from  local  applications,  is  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  bleeding,  until 
the  condition  of  the  blood  can  be  improved.  The  ligature  appears  to 
me  the  most  likely  to  effect  this,  and  the  sooner  it  is  employed  the 
better,  since  every  drop  of  blood  is  of  importance  in  such  young  sub* 
jects.  I  believe  the  best  mode  of  employing  it  is  to  transfix  the  um- 
bilicus by  two  needles  at  right  angles,  and  to  wind  the  thread  tightly 
underneath  them." 

5.— CephalflBmatomia. 

Upon  the  head  of  the  new-born  infant  there  is  often  present  a  tu- 
mefaction, varying  in  size,  from  a  slight  swelling  at  a  particular  part 
of  the  scalp,  to  one  of  such  an  extent  as  to  alter  materially  the  natural 
shape  of  the  child's  head. 

This  tumefaction  is  most  generally  the  result  of  the  pressure  to 
which  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  subjected  during  a  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted labour — especially  when  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured 
and  the  liquoi*  amnii  discharged  at  an  early  period.  It  is  then  in-, 
variably  seated  at  that  part  of  the  head  which  first  presents  itself  at 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

The  tumefaction  in  the  cases  here  referred  to  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
without  fluctuation,  and  preserves  for  some  time  the  impression  of  a 
finger  applied  to  it.  The  skin  which  covers  it  is  always  dark-co- 
loured, often  of  a  deep  violet  hue. 

This  species  of  tumefaction  is  caused  by  either  an  extravasation  of 
serum,  of  a  mixture  of  blood  and  serum,  or  of  blood  alone  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scalp,  beneath  the  aponeurosis  and  above  the  pe- 
ricranium. 

It  demands  scarcely  any  treatment — absorption  takes  place  rapidly, 
and  the  swelling  quickly  disappears.  Dr.  Churchill  has,  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  known  inflammation  to  occur  in  the  tumour,  followed  by 
ulceration  or  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  When  we  find  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tumour  has  set  in,  and  that  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions 
is  inadequate  to  its  control,  Dr.  Churchill  directs  the  application  of 
a  soft  warm  poultice,  frequently  repeated. 

When  an  abscess  forms,  the  pus  should  be  early  evacuated  by  a  free 
incision,  after  which  the  poultice  is  to  be  reapplied. 

The  head  of  the  new-born  infant  is  the  seat,  occasionally,  of  another 
much  more  important  and  dangerous  tumefaction — the  cephalsematomia 
of  practical  writers.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  situated  upon  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  most  commonly  the 
right.  It  is  usually  kidney-shaped;  its  semicircular  edge  being  to- 
wards the  sagittal  border  of  the  bone,  with  its  concave  side  embracing 
the  parietal  protuberance.  The  tumour  has  a  doughy  or  fluctuating  feel 
with  a  hard,  sharp,  well  defined  margin,  giving  to  the  finger  the  sensation 
of  a  bony  edge,  such  as  would  result  from  an  entire  loss  or  considerable 
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depression  of  the  skull  at  the  part  occupied  by  the  swelling.  The  co- 
lour of  the  scalp  enveloping  it  is  unchanged.  The  tumour  cannot  be 
diminished  in  size  by  pressure,  and  no  motion  is  communicated  to  it 
during  deep  respiration,  or  by  crying  or  coughing.  On  its  first  forma* 
tion  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  pulsatory,  but  only  for  a  very  short 
period.  The  fact  of  this  pulsatory  movement  is,  however,  by  no  means 
well  established.  Levy  of  Copenhagen,  (Joum.  fur  Kinderkrankhei- 
Un^  1854,)  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  much  care,  sets  down  an  en- 
tire absence  of  pulsation  throughout  its  course  as  among  the  character- 
istics of  cephalacmatomia. 

The  size  of  the  tumour  differs,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  very 
much  in  size  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  no  larger  than  a  hazel  nut, 
or  of  su£Scient  magnitude  to  cover  the  entire  bone  upon  which  it  is 
seated,  and  of  proportionate  elevation. 

The  right  parietal  bone  is  its  most  common  location.  It  has  been 
oocasionally  seen,  however,  occupying  the  frontal,  and  more  rarely  the 
occipital.  The  swelling  seldom  passes  beyond  the  one  bone;  Levy 
states  that  its  base  never  approaches  nearer  than  a  line  or  a  line 
and  a  half  to  the  edges  of  the  bone,  and  never  intrudes  upon  a  suture 
or  fontanelle. 

In  the  larger  number  of  instances  there  is  but  a  single  tumour — they 
have  nevertheless  been  met  with  in  a  few  instances  upon  both  parie- 
talia,  or  upon  one  or  other  of  these,  and  also  upon  the  frontal  or  occipital 
bone,  or  upon  all  three,  in  the  same  case.  Eednar,  in  Beventy-four 
examples  of  cephalsematomia  observed  t>y  him;  states  that  the  tumour 
occupied  the  right  parietal  bone  in  40;  the  left,  in  22;  both  psrietals, 
in  6;  the  occipital  in  one;  both  parietal  and  occipital  bone,  in  one;  and 
the  frontal  bone,  in  one.  In  the  bix  cases  seen  by  Naegeli ;  in  three^ 
the  tumour  was  on  the  right  parietal  bone;  in  two^  on  the  left;  and  in 
one  on  both.  In  one  hundred  cases  which  occurred  at  the  Prague 
Hospital,  according  to  Dr.  Eohm  {Scamoni.  Geburtshiilfey)  the  tumour 
was  on  one  or  other  of  the  parietal  bones  in  92 ;  on  both,  in  four;  on 
the  occipital,  the  frontal,  and  the  temporal,  each  one. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  swelling  in  cases  of 
oephalsemaliomia;  it  is  invariably  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  effusion 
of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  upon  the  surface  of  the  skull,  from  a 
rupture  of  the  vessels  which  pass  upon  and  into  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, from  the  pericranium  without,  and  the  dura  mater  within ;  which 
rupture  and  effusion  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed  separation,  differing 
in  extent  in  different  cases,  of  the  pericranium  from  the  skull. 

The  amount  of  the  effused  blood  varies  from  a  few  drachms,  to  one, 
two,  or  three  ounces. 

In  a  few  cases,  besides  the  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium, 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding extravasation  beneath  the  skull,  between  it  and  the  dura 
mater.  As  a  general  rule,  the  latter  is  the  least  extensive ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Cephala3matomia  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  According  to  the 
statistics  collected  by  Churchill  in  the  last  edition  (1858)  of  his  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  it  appears  that  Naegel^  met  with  seven^ 
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teen  cases  during  a  practice  of  twenty  years.  Palletta,  (De  Abscessu 
Sang.  Cap.  Mediol.  1810,)  saw  but  a  few  cases  among  a  large  number  of 
children.  M.  Baron  {Dictionnaire  de  jfcf^d.)  estimates  its  occurrence 
at  about  once  in  every  500  children.  M.  P.  Dubois  {Nouv.  Diet,  de 
Med.)  during  a  service  of  many  years  at  La  Maternite,  where  from 
2500  to  3000  children  are  born  annually^  saw  but  six  cases.  Dr. 
Doepp  {Annates  de  Chirurg.  Franc,  et  JEtrang.^  1844,)  states,  that,  in 
the  Foundling  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  eleven  years,  it  oc- 
curred in  262  cases,  or,  in  one  among  every  190  of  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  institution.  M.  Yalleix  {Malad.  de%  JEnfants,)  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris,  during  five  months,  met  with  but /our 
cases  among  1937  children,  or  about  one  in  every  887.  M.  Yelpeau 
refers  to  only  five  cases.  To  these  we  may  add,  that  the  observations 
of  Bednar  (Die  Krankh.  der  Neugebomen)  are  based  on  74  cases, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Levy  on  fourteen  cases ;  while,  according  to  Dr.  Bohm, 
it  occurred  in  the  Prague  Hospital  in  96  instances  among  21,045  in- 
fants, or  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about  every  219. 

These  statistics  refer  only  to  those  cases  of  cephalsematomia,  in 
which  the  effusion  of  blood  occurs  between  the  pericranium  and  skull: 
cases  where  there  is  effusion  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater  are 
much  more  rarely  met  with. 

According  to  Rokitanski,  whose  account  of  the  pathology  of  cepha- 
laematomia  is  the  most  clear  and  accurate,  the  eztravasated  blood  ia 
loosely  coagulated,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  A  pale  red  fibrinous  co- 
agulum  frequently  adheres  to  .the  inner  surface  of  the  detached  peri- 
cranium and  the  denuded  surface  of  the  bone. 

When  it  has  existed  for  some  short  time  the  tumour  presents  ap- 
pearances precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  consequent  upon  every 
separation  of  periosteum  from  the  bone  it  invests.  An  inflammatory 
process  commences  around  the  margin  of  the  detachment,  and  bony 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  velvety  and  finally  filamentous 
osteophyte.  This  deposit  extends,  for  the  breadth  of  a  few  lines,  be- 
yond where  the  pericranium  still  retains  its  connexion  with  the  bone. 
It  is  thickest  just  at  the  margin  of  connexion,  where  it  forms  a  ridge 
that  rises  abruptly  around  the  basis  of  the  tumour.  Upon  tTie  denuded 
surface  of  the  skull,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  detached  pericranium, 
a  fluid  now  exudes,  at  first  of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  but  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  dense,  and  finally,  continuous  with  the  bony 
deposit  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tumour. 

The  hard,  sharp,  abrupt  ring  which  encircles  the  base  of  the  swell- 
ing in  cases  of  cephalsematomia,  is  constantly  present  in  mature  cases. 
Sometimes,  as  Levy  has  remarked,  it  is  formed  on  the  first  day  after 
birth,  in  other  cases  it  is  not  complete  in  its  entire  circumference  un- 
til several  days  subsequently.  It  begins  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  the 
separation  of  the  pericranium  from  the  bone  is  arrested,  and  the  cir- 
cumferential extension  of  the  tumour  ceases. 

Krause,  Valleix,  Rokitanski,  and  Levy,  all  refer  the  ring  or  pad 
around  the  base  of  the  tumour,  to  the  ossification  of  a  plasma-exuda- 
tion, poured  out  by  the  cranial  periosteum  whilst  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, from  the  constant  distention  and  pressure  it  suffers,  when  it  is 
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separated  from  tbe  bone  by  the  extravasated  blood  within  the  tumour. 
Doepp  refers  the  marginal  ring  to  a  coagulation  of  the  blood,  at  the 
edge  where  the  periosteum,  elevated  by  the  effusion,  is  still  adherent 
to  the  skull,  while  a  few  others,  with  Busch  and  Bartsch,  believe  it  to 
oonsist  entirely  in  a  mere  deception  of  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  an  early  period  after  its  formation,  the  hard  ring  en- 
drcling  the  base  of  the  cephaleematomia  is  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  but  after  a  short  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fibrinous 
exudation  is  poured  out  and  accumulates  at  the  place  where  the  ring 
is  felt,  and  that,  in  this  exudation,  bony  matter  is  often  deposited  in 
the  course  of  the  reparative  process  that  spontaneously  ensues. 

If  the  extravasated  blood  is  removed  by  absorption,  or  evacuated  by 
an  artificial  opening,  according  to  Rokitanski,  union  of  the  detached 
pericranium  with  the  bone  is  effected  by  means  of  the  exudation  which  is 
poured  out  upon  their  opposing  surfaces.  If,  however,  neither  absorp- 
tion nor  evacuation  of  the  extravasated  blood  takes  place,  very  gene- 
rally, suppuration  occurs  within  the  tumour;  the  blood  contained  in 
it  changing  to  a  fluid  pulp,  and  acquiring  a  chocolate-brown  colour. 
In  these  cases,  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  or  partial  ne- 
crosis of  the  bone  often  ensue. 

If  the  soft  parts  remain  entire,  and  are  not  divided  by  the  knife, 
the  bone  becomes  more  deeply  carious,  a  deposition  of  pus  takes  place 
beneath  it,  and  causes  a  separation  of  the  dura  mater  from  its  inner 
surface,  when  the  bone  perishes  in  its  entire  thickness.  Extensive 
suppuration  in  the  pericranium  and  soft  integuments  above  the  skull 
now  generally  ensues,  these  becoming  discoloured  and  easily  torn. 
Such  cases  mostly  prove  fatal,  either  from  exhaustion  of  the  patient's 
strength,  or  more  frequently  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  itself — occasionally  the  fatal 
event  is  the  result  of  pyemia.  But  even  in  this  advanced  stage,  re- 
coveries from  inflamed  cephalsematomia  occasionally  take  place. 

In  some  instances,  when  the  extravasated  blood  is  not  absorbed, 
nor  evacuated  by  an  artificial  opening,  the  layers  of  exudation  cover- 
ing the  denuded  bone  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  separated  pericra- 
nium, become  gradually  ossified,  and  form  a  finely  reticulated  bony 
net-work,  enclosing  the  extravasated  blood,  which  latter  acquires  a 
dirty,  rusty,  brown  colour.  Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of  this  bony 
net-work,  small  plates  of  bone  are  scattered  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tumour.  The  latter  then  exhibits  a  certain  rigidity,  and  when 
firmly  compressed,  gives  an  impression  of  crepitation,  like  the  crack- 
ling of  parchment. 

Cephalsematomia,  though  not  always  attended  with  danger,  never- 
theless requires  to  be  carefully  watched,  in  consequence  of  the  liabi- 
lity there  is  of  the  development  of  unpleasant,  and,  occasionally,  very 
serious  symptoms.  Whenever  there  is  present  an  effusion  of  blood 
upon  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  beneath  the  pericranium,  the  conse- 
quent rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  the  bone,  both  from  with- 
out and  within,  and  the  danger  thence  arising  of  its  entire  death,  ren- 
der, of  course,  the  prognosis  unfavourable,  and  the  more  so  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  subcranial  effusion. 
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Ccphalsematomia  baa  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  abnormal 
condition  or  disease  of  tbe  bones,  or  upon  some  vice  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  in  whom  it  occurs.  By  recent  and  more  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  true  pathological  character  of  the  tumour,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  neither  anomalies  of  development  nor  morbid  conditions 
of  texture  of  the  cranial  bones  have  any  thin^  to  do  with  its  pro- 
duction ;  when  these  do  occur  they  can  be  viewed  m  no  other  light  than 
as  occasional  and  exceptional  phenomena. 

There  is,  however,  according  to  Rokitanski,  pretty  constantly  ob- 
served in  the  early  stage  of  cephalaematomia,  a  manifest  congestion  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  hemorrhage  in- 
timately depends.  At  the  place  of  extravasation  ^e  bone  appears, 
however,  pale  and  exanguious,  especially  when  there  is  an  effusion  of 
blood,  both  beneath  the  pericranium  and  upon  the  dura  mater. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  cephalaematomia  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  peculiar  constitutional  hemorrhagic  tendency  existing 
at  birth.  Sokitauski  refers  to  the  circumstance  of  the  tumour  upon 
the  head,  in  some  oases,  existing  with  effusions  of  blood  between  tissues 
which  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  bone  and  periosteum* 
Thus,  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver,  is 
not  an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  cephalaematomia;  effusiona  of 
blood  in  other  localities,  also,  are  of  occasional  occurrence. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  Rokitanski  thinks  it  most  probable 
that  the  extravasation  giving  rise  to  the  tumour,  commences  during  birth, 
and  is  increased  so  as  to  produce  a  palpable  tumour,  soon  afterwards, 
by  the  establishment  of  respiration  and  the  increased  impetus  of  the  cir- 
culation.— {Naegelh)  Instances  are  recorded,  however,  in  which  the 
tumour  is  not  perceived  until  several  days  after  birth,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  then  first  originated.  We  believe,  however,  that,  in 
every  instance,  the  tendency  to  cephaltnematoraia — the  particular  con- 
dition of  things  necessary  to  its  production,  is  congenital. 

It  is  said  to  be  most  frequently  observed  in  first-born  children,  and 
more  often  in  boys  than  in  girls.  Dr.  Levy,  however,  believes  that 
too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  assertion  of  different  writers, 
that  cephalaematomia  is  chiefly  met  with  in  primiparse,  since  out  of 
fourteen  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation, /our  were  not  such, 
and  that  there  is  even  less  reason  for  believing  that  its  frequency  of 
occurrence  in  boys,  much  exceeds  that  in  girls,  as  the  ratio  in  his 
cases  was  only  8  :  6. 

By  the  larger  number  of  writers,  the  formation  of  cephaljematomia 
is  referred  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  foetal  head  during  la- 
bour. Valleix  and  Weber,  both  consider  it  the  result  of  circular  pres- 
sure— a  pressure  that  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Dubois  attributes  the  development  of  the  tumour  to  a  simple  sepa- 
ration of  the  pericranium,  from  some  violence,  which,  by  tearing 
asunder  the  numerous  vessels  passing  between  the  pericranium  and 
bone,  allows  the  blood  to  escape  from  them,  and  accumulate  beneath 
the  scalp. 

It  is  probable,  we  think,  that  cephalaematomia  has  been  incorrectly 
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attribated  to  the  pressure  upon  the  child's  head  during  a  tedious  or  diffi- 
cult labour.  Naegeli,  Dubois,  and  others,  have  seen  it  to  occur  after 
perfectly  easy  labours,  in  which  the  head  of  the  foetus  had  not  experi- 
enced any  undue  pressure.  From  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs 
after  easy,  normal  labours,  M.  Pauli  refers  its  production  to  the  shocks 
caused  by  the  abrupt  contact  of  the  foetal  head  with  the  bony  parietes 
of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Levy  denies  that  circular  pressure  by  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
the  cause  of  cephalaematomia — such  pressure  can  only  produce,  he 
remarks,  supracranial  ecchymosis,  between  which  and  cephalaemato- 
mia  the  difference,  although  in  one  respect,  scarcely  more  than  in  de- 

free,  is,  nevertheless,  symptomatically,  very  great.  We  cannot  help 
elieving,  however,  that  the  pressure  which  the  foetal  head  experiences 
in  even  the  easiest  labours,  in  children  labouring  under  a  peculiar  he- 
morrhagic predisposition,  is  sufficient  to  produce  cephalaematomia,  and 
that  without  this  predispositiony  the  utmost  pressure  of  the  head  during 
labour  will  fail  to  produce  it. 

Dr.  Levy,  himself,  admits  that  the  tumour  is  the  result  of  a  strong 
resistive  force  applied  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  foetal  head  by 
some  part  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  varying  according  to  the  point  of 
greatest  frictional  pressure,  in  the  progress  of  labour. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  cephal^matomia  will  do  very  well  under  a 
Yery  simple  treatment;  confined  pretty  much  to  the  application  of 
cold  evaporating  washes  to  hasten  the  resorption  of  the  extravasated 
blood.  The  ordinary  spirit*wash,  or  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  in  camphor-water  are  among  the  best.  Ualmagrand  re- 
commends the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  red  wine;  others,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  acetate  of  zinc  in  rose-water.  A 
slight,  graduated  and  uniform  compression  of  the  tumour  will,  in  all 
cases,  be  proper. 

The  production  of  suppuration  in  the  tumour,  by  caustic  applications 
or  a  seton,  as  practised  by  Moscati,  Goelis,  and  Palletta,  is  a  plan  of 
treatment  uncalled  for  in  any  case,  and  calculated  to  produce  greater 
suffering  and  more  unpleasant  results  than,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  liable  to  occur,  even  were  the  tumour  left  entirely 
to  itself. 

By  Michael'is,  NaegeU,  and  P.  Dubois,  an  early  incision  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuating  the  effused  blood,  and  allowing  the  detached 
pericranium  to  be  brought  and  retained  in  contact  with  the  bone,  is 
recommended.  They  direct  a  simple  incision  to  be  made,  extending 
the  whole  length  and  depth  of  the  tumour,  down  to  the  bone.  After 
the  removal  of  the  effused  blood,  the  edges  of  the  incision  are  to  be 
drawn  together  and  secured  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster — the  head 
being  enveloped  in  a  suitable  bandage  or  cap,  so  adjusted  as  to  make 
moderate  pressure  at  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 

But,  as  remarked  by  Bouchut,  incision  should  be  resorted  to,  only, 
when  a  tumour  of  large  extent  has  remained  stationary  in  size  for  ten 
or  twelve  ilays  after  its  formation. 

Levy  directs  the  hair  to  be  shaved  from  the  entire  surface  of  the 
tumour,  and  for  some  distance  around  its  base,  and  a  puncture  then 
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to  be  made  witb  a  lancet  at  a  depending  point,  and  eqnable  pressure 
exerted  by  the  fingers,  so  as  to  expel  as  mach  of  the  effused  blood  as 
possible:  afterwards  a  compress  is  to  be  applied,  secured  by  proper 
straps  and  bandages,  and  kept  on  for  about  six  days. 

When  suppuration  occurs  and  an  abscess  forms,  this  is  to  be  treated 
on  general  principles;  an  early  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus 
should,  however,  always  be  made.  If  the  bone  becomes  necrosed,  the 
dead  portions  should  be  removed  as  they  become  detached,  and  the 
appropriate  dressings  applied. 

6.~Cyanosis— Morbus  Ccsruleanns— Blue  Disease. 

Cyanosis  is  marked  by  a  blue,  purple,  or  leaden  tinge,  more  or  less 
deep,  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  but  particularly  marked  in 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  nails;  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, and  occasional  paroxysms  of  difficult  respiration,  approaching 
to  complete  asphyxia,  during  which  the  blueness  of  the  skio  becomes 
more  intense,  and  more  generally  diffused  over  every  part  of  the 
surface. 

The  paroxysms  are  brought  on  by  whatever  hurries  the  circulation 
—as  a  quick  motion  of  the  body,  crying,  and,  when  the  infant  survives 
long  enough  to  be  able  to  walk,  by  going  up  or  coming  down  stairs,  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  &c.  When  the  paroxysms  are  severe,  there  is  a 
cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  extremities  become  per- 
fectly cold,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  resembling  death.  After 
a  few  moments'  rest,  however,  the  infant  again  breathes,  the  circula- 
tion is  restored,  the  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  lighter,  and  he  recovers 
his  ordinary  state  of  health ;  finally,  however,  a  paroxysm  more  severe 
than  usual  occurs,  during  which  life  is  extinguished.  In  some  infants 
even  the  effort  of  sucking  often  induces  so  great  an  embarrassment  of 
the  respiration  and  circulation,  as  to  bring  on  paroxysms,  which  are 
occasionally  accompanied  with  convulsive  movements. 

When  the  patient  affected  with  cyanosis  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
childhood,  he  is  indisposed,  and  often  unable  to  participate  in  the  sports 
of  other  children,  but  even  in  summer  crouches  over  the  fire,  languid, 
chilly,  and  dispirited.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  often  bul- 
bous as  well  as  discoloured:  there  is  a  tendency  to  cough,  on  the  least 
muscular  exertion,  and  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  very  frequently 
manifests  itself,  under  the  influence  of  slight  exciting  causes.  The 
discoloration  of  the  skin  and  interior  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  as 
deep  as  the  stain  of  the  small  black  cherry. 

Notwithstanding  the  majority  of  cases  terminate  fatally  at  an  early 
period  of  infancy,  or  at  the  furthest  during  childhood,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record,  in  which  patients  labouring  under  cyanosis  have 
lived  twenty,  forty,  and  even  fifty-seven  years,  death  being  produced 
by  the  supervention  of  some  other  disease. 

Cyanosis  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  evident  from  the  moment  of 
birth,  or  presents  itself  within  a  day  or  two  subsequently.  There  are 
cases,  however,  upon  record,  in  which  it  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  adult,  after  severe  falls,  or  blows,  prolonged  fits  of  coughing,  or 
violent  and  fatiguing  muscular  efforts.     One  very  curious  case  is  re- 
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lated  by  Hafeland,  in  which  the  disease  occurred  suddenly  on  the  ninth 
day  after  birth,  subsequent  to  a  convulsive  attack,  and  completely  dis- 
appeared upon  the  twelfth  day  after  its  invasion. 

The  production  of  cyanosis  has  very  generally  been  attributed  to  an 
admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
natence  of  the  communication  which  exists,  in  the  foetal  state,  between 
the  auricles,  or  of  some  malformation  of  the  heart  or  of  the  main  arte- 
rial or  venous  trunks.  That  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  cya- 
nosis, there  exists  an  abnormal  structure  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels, 
or  a  mal-arrangement  of  the  latter,  is  proved  by  the  results  of  nume- 
rous dissections.  The  most  common  lesions  of  the  heart  and  great 
Teasels,  are,  the  origin  of  the  aorta  from  both  ventricles;  a  patulous 
oondition  of  the  ductus  arteriosus;  imperfection  of  the  ventricular 
septum;  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  a  transposition  of  the 
origin  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  with  an  open  state  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  in  a  few,  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  also:  in  one  case  the 
aorta  was  obliterated.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  frequently 
found  dilated,  hypertrophied,  or  both.  The  hypertrophy  is  always 
most  considerable  in  cases  in  which  there  exists  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  The  total  absence  of  the  ventricular  septum  has 
been  noticed  in  some  cases.  The  heart  has  been  found  to  consist  of 
a  single  cavity;  the  pulmonary  artery  to  arise  from  both  ventricles, 
and  send  off  the  descending  aorta ;  the  right  auricle  to  open  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  a  free  communication  to  exist  between  the  two  ven- 
tricles, and  the  two  auricles;  in  other  cases,  the  right  ventricle  was 
bifid;  in  others  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  double;  the  coronary  veins 
have  been  found  to  open  into  the  left  ventricle;  the  inferior  or  the 
superior  cava  into  the  left  auricle.  The  foramen  ovale  has  been  found 
dosed  in  the  fostus.  In  some  cases  the  valves  of  the  heart  adhered 
along  their  edges,  and  were  consolidated  into  one  mass,  leaving  only  a 
small  central  aperture,  or  they  were  perforated  by  numerous  holes, 
or  altogether  absent.  The  instances  of  a  single  auricle  and  single 
Tentricle  are  very  numerous.  Considerable  contraction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  particularly  at  its  origin,  is  also  a  very  common  lesion. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  found  completely  im- 
pervious, or  the  artery  has  been  found  entirely  absent,  the  bronchial 
arteries  appearing  to  supply  its  place ;  and  in  one  case,  the  aorta  ter- 
minated near  the  heart,  in  a  cul  de  sac.  In  one  case  there  was  an  en- 
tire absence  of  the  right  lung,  the  septum  between  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  was  imperfect,  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus  were  both 
open:  the  aorta  communicated  with  both  ventricles,  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  imperforate  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;  the  lung  being  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  the  arterial  duct : — the  child  lived  six  weeks.  ( Wo- 
ehenschrift  fur  die  geaammte  Meilknnde^  1837.) 

M.  Aberie,  of  Vienna,  gives  the  following  conclusions  as  the  result 
of  the  analysis  of  180  cases  of  cyanosis. 

In  100  cases  there  was  a  defect  in  the  partition  of  the  ventricles; 
in  87  of  these  cases,  there  was  also  an  abnormal  communication  of  the 
ventricle  with  the  aorta;  in  22,  th^  foramen  ovale  was  closed  and  in 
65  it  was  open.     In  four  cases  only,  the  pulmonary  artery  arose  from 
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botb  ventricles.  In  tbe  87  cases  in  wbich  the  aorta  arose  from  both 
ventricles,  the  pnlmonary  artery  was  37  times  strictured,  or  even  quite 
closed.     Of  the  180  cases  two- thirds  were  males. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  thus  afforded,  that  abnormal  communications 
between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  particularly  the  auricles,  by  the  non- 
closure of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  various  malformations  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  occur,  in  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  cyanosis. 

The  mixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  which  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  free  communication  between  the  two  auricles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  is  evidently  inadequate 
to  explain  the  blue  colour  of  the  skin,  inasmuch  as  no  such  discolora- 
tion takes  place  in  the  foetus;  while  the  communication  exists  in  tho 
majority  of  infants  for  many  days  after  birth,  without  a  single  symptom 
indicative  of  cyanosis  being  present.  The  foetal  openings  in  the  heart, 
and  the  communication  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  are  not  usually  obliterated  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  birth,  and  have  been  found  open  as  late  as  the  third 
week  in  infants  who  have  died  of  disease  totally  unconnected  with  any 
disturbance  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  the  slightest  degree  resem- 
bling that  which  occurs  in  cyanosis.^  It  has  been  shown,  that  in  re- 
peated instances  the  foramen  ovale  has  remained  open  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period,  without  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis ;  while  the  foramen 
has  been  found  closed  before  birth,  the  foetus  nevertheless  presenting 
all  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  An  interesting  case  is  related  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Johnson,  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  February,  1843,  of  an  adult 
female  who  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  of  erysipelas,  and  in  whom, 
upon  dissection,  the  foramen  ovale  was  found  so  patent  as  to  admit  of 
two  fingers  being  passed  through  it  from  one  auricle  to  the  other.  The 
heart  was  large,  flabby,  and  somewhat  dilated.  During  the  lifetime 
of  this  patient  she  presented  no  symptom  from  which  the  nonclosure 
of  the  foramen  could  be  inferred.  It  has  indeed  been  denied  by  Clo- 
quet  and  Louis,  that  any  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  can 
take  place,  even  with  a  free  opening  between  the  two  auricles,  from 
nonclosure  of  the  foramen,  so  long  as  the  communicating  cavities  are 
of  equal  strength  or  provided  all  the  orifices  are  free. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Louis,  Frank,  and  others  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  so  commonly  met  with  in  those 
who  have  perished  after  labouring  under  symptoms  of  cyanosis,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  state  of  over-distention  which  it  keeps  up  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

In  a  paper  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 


»  Dr.  Elsasser  of  Stuttgard,  {Denh's  Zeiischrift,  iv.  1852,)  after  870  examinations  of 
the  condition  of  tho  foetal  openings  and  blood  vessels  at  different  periods  subsequent  to 
birth,  states  that  in  regard  to  the  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus, 
gre>it  varieties  occur.  The  completion  of  the  process  in  much  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, takes  place  within  the  first  six  weeks,  and  the  obliteration  of  one  or  other  duct 
before  birth,  or  previously  to  the  fourth  or  fifixth  week  after  birth,  are  exceptions,  chiefly 
interesting  in  a  forensic  point  of  view. 
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nal,  for  October,  1843,  this  point  is  very  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Cragie. 
This  gentleman  states,  that  from  the  facts  of  the  case  related  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  and  of  several  others,  he  is  satisfied  of  three  circom- 
Btances,  namely:  firsts  that  the  open  state  of  xYl^ foramen  ovale  is  rarely 
ft  primary  and  solitary  lesion ;  secondly^  that  when  it  is  a  solitary  lesion 
it  is  not  attended  with  any  injurious  effects,  and  that  the  venous  blood 
of  the  right  auricle  is  not  thereby  necessarily  mixed  with  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  left  auricle;  and,  thirdly y  that  in  opposition  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  usually  taught,  the  open  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  is,  in 
ft  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  means  of  prolonging  life. 

However  paradoxical.  Dr.  Cragie  remarks,  the  latter  conclusion 
may  appear,  and  however  opposed  to  the  usually  received  dogmas,  it 
flows  almost  directly  from  the  facts  which  may  be  traced  in  every  case 
of  open  foramen  ovale.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  primary  lesion.  From 
the  phenomena  of  the  cases  on  record,  on  the  contrary,  and  from  the 
frequency  of  the  arctated  or  contracted  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  the  primary  lesion  is  the  obstructed  state  of 
that  artery ;  and  that  it  is  this  which  is  the  cause,  not  only  of  the  open 
state  of  the /()ramen  ovale^  but  of  the  hypertrophy,  also,  of  the  right 
Tentricle.  This  is  the  result,  whether  the  pulmonary  artery  is  only 
greatly  narrowed  in  caliber,  or  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sac^  or  is  ob- 
structed by  a  membranous  partition  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  semi- 
lanar  valves. 

The  effect  of  such  an  impediment  is  manifest.  The  blood  cannot 
pass  into  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  requisite  freedom  and  facility; 
there  is,  consequently,  over-distention,  j^r^^,  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
excessive  labour  of  its  muscular  apparatus ;  secondly y  of  the  right  au- 
ricle, and  excessive  labour  of  its  muscular  apparatus,  with  extreme 
dilatation  of  its  membranous  portion ;  thirdly j  over-distention  and  con- 
gestion of  the  whole  venous  system  throughout  the  body.  The  lungs^ 
meanwhile,  receive  little  or  no  blood,  and,  consequently,  the  blood  is 
not  duly  aerated.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  serious  evil ;  but  Bichat 
has  obscurely  suggested,  and  Drs.  Williams  and  Kay  have  clearly 
shown,  that  dark-coloured  blood,  or  that  which  is  venous,  is  adequate 
to  maintain  vital  action.  Every  thing  that  wo  now  know  of  the  cases 
of  cyanosis  shows  that  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  must  be  the  main  cause  of  the  uncertain  and  tran- 
sitory existence  of  persons  labouring  under  this  severe  lesion,  and 
that  the  open  state  of  the  foramen  ovale^  instead  of  being  as  William 
Hunter  imagined,  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  taught,  the  cause 
of  death,  furnishes,  in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  life  can  be  pro- 
longed, while  a  function  so  important  as  that  through  the  lungs  is 
impeded. 

Dr.  Cragie  considers  himself  further  entitled  to  infer  from  various 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  ovum,  that  the  obstruct- 
ed, or  it  may  be,  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  the 
anatomical  cause  of  the  perforated  septum,  and  of  the  origin  of  the 
aorta  from  the  two  ventricles  when  that  malformation  is  observed. 

Dr.  M.  Stills,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  cyanosis,  contained  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  ScienceSy  (vol.  viii.  p.  25,)  maintains, 
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that  in  every  instance  cyanosis  is  dependent  upon  congestion  of  the 
general  venous  system  resulting  from  a  partial  or  complete  contraction 
or  obstruction,  or  upon  an  im perforation  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  that 
this  lesion  alone  will  account  satisfactorily  for  the  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  the  dyspnoea;  that  it  is  present  in  almost  every  case  of  cya- 
nosis — or,  if  absent,  that  there  is  always  some  other  eflBcient  cause  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation;  and,  finally,  that  the 
lesion  referred  to  never  exists  without  the  concurrence  of  cyanosis. 

These  several  positions  are  very  fully  borne  out  by  the  series  of  facts 
adduced  in  the  paper  referred  to. 

That  the  disease  is  caused  invariably  by  delay  to  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  fixed  impe- 
diment to  the  circulation,  is  the  opinion  advocated  by  the  leading  pa- 
thologists of  the  present  day. 

Morgagni  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  attributed  the  intense 
lividity  of  cyanosis  to  obstruction  in  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Louis  ascribed  it  to  some  obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  MM.  Bertin  and  Berard,  and  more  recently, 
Professor  Rokitanski,  of  Vienna,  agree  in  referring  the  blue  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  in  those  affected  with  abnormal  apertures  in  the 
cardiac  septa,  to  a  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  with  which  the  venous  blood  circulates. 
Though  it  be  complicated,  in  many  cases,  with  the  admixture  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood,  still  it  is  very  evident  that  the  disease  is 
not  produced  by  this  admixture. 

Dr.  Chevers,  in  a  very  able  paper  published  in  the  London  3Ied. 
Gaz.,  March,  1847,  states  that  the  results  of  his  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  cyanosis,  are  almost  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  gene- 
ral conclusions  of  Dr.  Stilld.  The  latter,  he  remarks,  has,  perhaps, 
referred  somewhat  too  exclusively  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  as  the  seats  of  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
circulation  of  these  cases;  for  it  will  occasionally,  though  rarely,  be 
found  that  the  physical  impediment  to  the  circulation  exists  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  or  is  even  external  to  the  lungs,  as  in  Dr.  Marcet's 
well-known  case,  [Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  vol.  i., 
p.  412;)  and  in  some  few  instances  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  seated 
either  in  the  left  heart,  or  in  the  aorta.  Still,  in  every  case  of  cyanosis, 
there  will  be  found  to  exist  some  cause  or  other  which  tends  essentially 
to  prevent  the  free  and  complete  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  to  retard  its  passoge  through  the  venous  system,  and,  conse* 
quently,  to  render  the  process  of  its  artcrialization  slow  and  incomplete. 

Dr.  Stilld  has  also  argued  that  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  never  found  without  the  concurrence  of  cyanosis.  This  is  perfectly 
true  as  regards  most  of  the  cases  of  congenital  narrowing  of  this 
vessel,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  in  all;  thus,  when  congenital  im- 
perfection of  the  pulmonary  valves  does  not  become  seriously  obstruc- 
tive until  late  in  life,  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  cyanosis.  Dr.  Chevers  cites  an  instance  in  which  ex- 
treme narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  result  of  endocarditis, 
occurring  at  the  adult  period,  was  not  attended  with  the  slightest 
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tppearance  of  Hvidity  of  the  surface;  in  fact,  it  appears  that,  for  the 
complete  establishinent  of  that  generally  dilated  condicion  of  the  en- 
tire venous  system  which  attends  cyanosis,  the  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation must  have  been  present  either  at  or  before  birth,  when  the 
capillary  vessels  are  naturally  more  capacious  than  they  are  in  the 
adult;  or  it  must  become  confirmed  previously  to  the  full  development 
of  the  body,  while  the  entire  vascular  system  is  pliant  and  dilatable, 
and  is  still  capable  of  readily  adapting  itself  to  permanent  changes  in 
the  circulation. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  adults,  the  occurrence  of  various  kinds  of 
disease  productive  of  obstruction  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  liable  to 
give  rise  to  extreme  venous  congestion,  and  considerable  lividity  of 
the  surface ;  but  Dr.  Ghevers  is  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  in 
which  an  impediment  of  this  kind,  occurring  subsequently  to  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  has  produced  that  general  and  intense  blueness 
of  the  entire  surface  which  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  true  cya- 
nosis from  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart. 

In  extreme  cases  of  original  defect  of  the  cardiac  apparatus,  such 
as  those  in  which  the  ascending  pulmonary  trunk  is  obliterated  or  ab- 
sent, the  cyanosis  appears  to  be  due  less  to  the  circuitous  course  by 
which  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  blood,  than  to  the  unnatural  nar- 
rowness of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  which  are  almost  invariably  far 
less  capacious  than  in  the  ordinary  condition ;  hence  the  pulmonary 
reins  and  left  auricle  are  usually  more  or  less  contracted  in  these 
cases,  while  the  lungs  are  either  badly  developed  and  imperfectly  ex- 
panded, or  present  the  evidences  of  chronic  impediment  in  the  dilated 
condition  of  their  tubes. 

There  are  still  a  few  pathologists  who  adhere  to  the  old  opinion  that 
cyanosis  mainly  depends  upon  the  circulation  of  carbonized  blood 
through  the  arterial  system,  insisting  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  cyanosis,  the  septa  of  the  heart  are  more  or  less 
deficient.  It  is  now  established  that  cyanosis  may  exist  quite  inde- 
pendently of  imperfection  of  the  cardiac  partitions,  or  of  admixture 
of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  Dr.  Ghevers,  however,  apprehends 
that  M.  Berard  and  Dr.  Stilld  are  somewhat  too  exclusive  in  main- 
taining that  admixture  of  the  two  currents  has  in  no  instance  any  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  cyanosis.  It  appears  to  him  by  no  means 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  great,  and  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  venous  blood  evidently  passes  into  the  aorta  at  every  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  the  discoloration  of  the  surface,  and  especially  the 
lividity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  so  frequently  observed  in 
these  cases,  is  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  dark  hue  and  impure  con- 
dition of  the  arterial  blood.  It  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  principal  reason  why  cyanosis  is  generally  present  in  cases 
of  extensive  communication  between  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  will 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  cause  of  obstruction  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  natural  closure  of  the  septa,  will  rarely  fail  to  occasion 
permanent  and  severe  impediment  to  the  circulation.  Where  an  ab- 
normal opening  is  discovered  in  the  cardiac  apparatus  of  one  who 
44 
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has  only  lately  become  cjaDOsed,  or  where  such  an  aperture  presents 
traces  of  recent  enlargement,  it  must  not  be  at  once  concluded  that 
the  presence  or  augmentation  of  this  communication  has  occasioned 
the  cyanosis;  the  first  cause  of  the  disease  must  be  sought  for,  and 
this  will  generally  be  discovered  to  be  some  manifest  impediment  to 
the  circulation  which  has  determined  the  patency  of  the  opening  from 
birth,  and  which,  having  become  recently  aggravated,  has  produced 
the  cyanosis  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  increased  the  size  of  the 
abnormal  foramen. 

Cyanosis,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  is  very  rarely  recovered 
from.  If,  as  already  remarked,  the  infant  survive  the  first  few  days 
or  weeks,  it  may  live  on  to  puberty.  An  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms every  now  and  then  will  take  place,  and  these  paroxysms  are 
liable  to  be  very  severe  at  the  period  of  weaning,  during  dentition,  or 
when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and  at  puberty ;  if  this  latter  period  be 
passed,  the  patient  may  live  to  eighteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty 
years,  or  even  to  extreme  old  age.  The  chances  of  life  depend  pretty 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  organic  disease  present,  and  of  the  ac- 
cessory morbid  phenomena:  thus,  in  a  child  whose  pulmonary  artery 
was  found  completely  obstructed,  death  took  place  on  the  thirteenth 
day  from  birth ;  while  in  three  patients,  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale 
and  ductus  arteriosus  were  simultaneously  patescent,  one  lived  seven- 
teen, another,  twenty-nine,  and  the  last  forty-two  years. 

The  duration  of  life  in  the  cases  of  cyanosis  analyzed  by  M.  Aberle, 
was  as  follows: — 

In  four  cases,  death  occurred  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  in 
16,  within  the  first  fourteen  days;  in  7,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
month;  in  6,  from  the  second  to  the  third  month;  in  8,  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  month;  in  12,  from  six  to  twelve  months;  in  7,  from  one 
to  two  years;  in  9,  from  two  to  three  years;  in  11,  from  three  to  six 
years;  in  11,  from  six  to  eight  years;  in  13,  from  eight  to  eleven 
years;  in  12,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years;  in  8,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years;  in  10,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years;  in  6,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  in  5,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years;  in 
5,  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years;  in  4,  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
years ;  and  in  one  case,  at  eighty  years.  In  10  cases,  the  age  is  not 
indicated. 

A  few  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  cyanosis, 
after  continuing  for  a  very  considerable  time,  finally,  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  cases  connected  with  certain  aff*ections  of  the  lungs, 
intestinal  canal,  uterus,  and  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  the  cyanosis  has 
disappeared  with  the  cure  of  the  pulmonary,  gastro-intestinal,  uterine, 
and  cerebral  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  disease  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  control  of  medicine.  It  is  said  to  prove  more 
quickly  fatal  in  males  than  in  females;  and  the  mortality  is  certainly 
greater  in  winter  than  summer.    {Jour,  Hehdom.y  No,  113.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the  treatment  of  cyanosis.  If 
the  pathology  of  each  case  be  attentively  and  carefully  examined,  and 
the  true  character  of  the  disease  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to 
adapt  our  palliatives  to  the  most  urgent  distress.     The  patient,  in  every 
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inBtance,  should  be  kept  as  mnch  as  possible  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
erery  thing  should  be  avoided,  liable  to  produce  mental  or  physical 
excitement,  or  which  in  any  manner  has  a  tendency  to  hurry  the  res- 
piration or  circulation.  He  should  enjoy  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere, 
SDtle,  passive  exercise,  and  be  allowed  a  mild,  easily  digested  diet ; 
I  bowels  should  be  kept  perfectly  free,  and  his  body  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  cold  or  damp. 

^  When  cyanosis  appears  in  a  new-born  child,  and  persists  after  res- 
piration is  established,  it  has  been  recommended  by  Gorvisart  to  em- 
ploy gentle  frictions  over  the  head  and  body  with  a  warm,  soft  cloth, 
while  the  infant  is  held  near  the  fire.  The  frictions  should  be  perse- 
Teringly  continued,  attention  being,  at  the  same  time,  paid  to  procure 
a  free  evacuation  of  the  meconium. 

7.— Intestinal  Hemorrhage. 

In  the  new-born  infant  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  copious  discharge 
of  blood  by  stool,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  vomiting  also.  It  usually 
oeours  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  after  birth,  but  may  take  place 
at  any  time  within  the  first  two  or  three  months,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels  may  occur  suddenly  and 
without  the  slightest  premonition,  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  paleness  of 
the  countenance  or  a  rapid  fluctuation  in  its  colour ;  somnolency,  slight 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  convulsive  respiration,  a  diffi- 
ealty  of  sucking,  great  prostration,  vomiting,  or  frequent  discharges 
by  stool  of  a  thin  yellow  fluid;  and  tympanites.  All  of  these  symp- 
toms, however,  are  seldom  observed  to  precede  the  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage of  infants  in  one  and  the  same  case. 

In  the  new-born  infant  the  disease  may  commence  by  the  meconium 
being,  at  first,  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood :  the  stools  usually,  how- 
ever, consist  of  blood  alone,  even  from  the  first.  The  hemorrhage  from 
the  intestine  is  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  a  vomiting  of  blood, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  latter  only  is  present.  The  amount  of 
blood  discharged  is  often  very  considerable,  rendering  the  child,  in  a 
short  time  excessively  pale,  prostrated  and  unable  to  suck — and  its 
poise  to  become  small  and  feeble,  and  its  breathing  difficult;  it  some- 
times induces  an  attack  of  convulsions.  Etlinger  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  over  one  pound  of  blood  was  discharged  within  a  short  time  by 
stool  and  vomiting. 

The  hemorrhage  usually  ceases  by  the  close  of  the  second  day, 
though  it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  five  days,  and  even  longer. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  blood  poured  out  into  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  is  not  immediately  discharged,  either  by  stool  or 
vomiting,  but  undergoes  a  change  whilst  it  remains  within  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  under  such  circumstances  when  evacuated  it  is  of  a  dark  or 
black  colour  and,  occasionally,  converted  into  a  blackish  matter  mixed 
with  slime — having  lost  all  the  characteristics  of  blood;  by  the  aid, 
however,  «of  the  microscope  some  altered  blood  corpuscles  may  still 
be  detected. 

In  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Rahn-Escher  (Gazette  3ICdicdlej  1835,) 
after  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  patients  re- 
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mained  for  a  long  time  pale,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  strongly  predisposed 
to  convulsions.  One  became  subsequently  rachitic,  and  another,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months,  died  from  tabes  mesenterica  and  hydroce- 
phalus. 

In  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  infants,  the 
blood  continues,  occasionally,  to  be  effused,  but  instead  of  being  dis- 
charged by  stool  or  vomiting,  accumulates  internally,  the  patient  perish- 
ing with  all  the  symptoms  of  death  from  profuse  loss  of  blood  without 
any  appearing  externally. 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels  during  infancy  may  take  place 
in  cases  of  purpura,  which  has  been  known  to  occur  in  an  infant  one 
month  or  even  three  days  old.  {Richard^  Billard^  Bouchut.)  Bloody 
stools  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  intestinal  inflammation  or  invagina- 
tion, of  polypus  of  the  rectum,  or  of  anal  fissures;  the  intestinal  he- 
morrhage, however,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  especial  attention,  is  evi- 
dently due  to  a  morbid  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  existing 
at  birth,  or  occurring  immediately  afterwards. 

Billard  has  observed  twenty-five  cases  of  simple  hyperaemia  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  without  hemorrhage,  in  children  who  had  perished 
within  a  few  hours  or  days  after  birth.  Fifteen  of  these  had  all  the 
external  characters  of  the  apoplectic  condition  of  the  newly-born — with 
symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  heart.  In  fifteen  other  cases 
the  congestion  was  attended  with  intestinal  hemorrhage;  of  these, 
eight  were  from  one  to  six  days  old,  four,  from  six  to  eight,  and  three, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  days.  Six  were  boys  and  nine  girls.  The 
greater  number  were  remarkable  for  the  plethoric  condition  of  the 
tissues,  the  general  congestion  of  the  integuments,  and  the  engorged 
state  of  the  large  blood  vessels  and  principal  viscera.  The  intestinal 
canal  contained  blood  in  all  of  them — which  was  more  or  less  chancjed — 
being  of  a  pale  or  dark  red  or  blackish  colour — appearing  in  the  form 
of  a  thin  layer  on  the  mucous  coat,  or  of  specks  or  clots  in  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  tube. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  has  been  supposed  to  result  in  the  young  in- 
fant from  the  compression  its  body  has  experienced  during  a  tedious 
labour;  that  this  cannot  be  so,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  hemorrhage  has  occurred  as  frequently,  or  nearly  so,  after  easy 
and  rapid  labours  as  after  such  as  were  difficult  and  protracted.  Ril- 
liet  refers  the  disease,  1st,  to  the  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  a  con- 
dition which  is  normal  in  the  new-born  infant,  and  2d,  to  some  im- 
pediment to  the  speedy  and  complete  establishment  of  respiration ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  blood,  unable  to  pass  freely  through  the 
lungs,  engorges  the  other  organs,  especially  the  intestines,  the  vessels 
of  which,  already  loaded  with  blood,  are  unable  to  support  this  new 
tax.  A  somewhat  similar  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
the  intestinal  hemorrhage  of  the  infant  is  given  by  Billard. 

These  hemorrhages  are  always  to  be  viewed  as  serious  occurrences 
in  early  infancy,  and  the  more  so  the  sooner  they  occur  after  birth. 
They  are  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal,  recovery  having  frequently 
taken  place  and,  occasionally,  under  circumstances  the  most  unpro- 
mising. Out  of  thirty-one  cases,  adding  those  we  have  found  upon 
record  to  those  in  our  own  case  book,  and  others  furnished  us  by  pro- 
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fessioDal  friendSi  recovery  took  place  in  thirteeD,  and  a  fatal  termina- 
tion in  eighteen.     The  fatal  result  often  occurs  with  great  rapidity. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  Bouchut  recommends  that,  when  the 
hemorrhage  appears  at  the  moment  of  birth,  which,  we  may  remark, 
is  but  seldom  the  case,  and  the  infant  is  plethoric,  all  the  tissues  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  a  state  of  engorgement,  blood  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  divided  cord  previously  to  the  application  of  the  liga- 
tare.  When  the  hemorrhage  does  not  appear  until  some  time  after 
birth,  with  the  same  plethoric  condition  of  the  child,  he  advises  a  leech 
to  be  applied  to  the  anus,  and  even  a  second,  should  the  congestion  not 
be  suflBciently  subdued  by  the  first.     If,  however,  no  indications  of 

{lethora  are  present,  the  smallest  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  improper. 
n  the  few  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  young  infants  that  we 
have  met  with,  blood-letting  was  the  last  remedy  that  would  have 
suggested  itself. 

Drs.  Rahn-Escher  and  Rilliet  direct  the  use  internally  of  diluted 
enlphuric  acid  in  cinnamon  water,  or,  in  cases  attended  with  prostra- 
tion, an  emulsion  of  alum  and  musk.  Both  these,  however,  are  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  propriety  in  patients  of  so  tender  an  age  as  those  in 
whom  the  disease  so  generally  occurs.  Diluted  alum  whey  in  rose 
water  we  have  found  to  act  beneficially. 

We  think  more  favourably  of  the  directions  given  by  the  gentlemen 
just  referred  to,  to  place  the  patients  in  a  cool  and  frequently  changed 
fttmosphere,  to  apply  cold  compresses  to  the  abdomen,  and  to  keep  the 
extremities  comfortably  warm. 

Enemata  of  cold  water  may  also  be  resorted  to,  but  we  have  little 
confidence  in  the  various  astringent  injections  that  have  been  recom- 
mended— such  as  solutions  of  tannin,  catechu,  extract  of  rhatany, 
acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  In  extreme  cases,  and  where  the 
danger  of  a  fatal  termination  is  imminent,  they  may,  however,  be  tried. 

In  every  instance,  the  child,  if  it  have  strength  enough  to  suck, 
should  be  put  to  the  breast;  if  too  weak,  it  must  be  fed  with  the  mo- 
ther's milk  drawn  in  a  spoon. 

8.— Spina  Bifida.— Hydro-Bachis. 

Hydro-rachis  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  spinal  column;  it  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  congenital 
affection,  and  may  be  associated  with  either  hydrocephalus  or  spina 
bifida. 

In  the  latter  case,  one  or  more  tumours  will  be  found  to  exist  upon 
the  spine,  generally  in  its  lumbar,  occasionally  in  its  dorsal  and  sacral, 
and  very  rarely  in  its  cervical  portion.  These  tumours  vary  in  size, 
from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  the  adult  head,  or  the  entire  spine 
being  bifid,  the  tumour  may  occupy  its  whole  length.  The  tumour  is 
usually  globular  or  ovoid  in  shape,  having  either  a  large  base  or  narrow 
neck ;  in  one  case,  recorded  by  Brewerton,  it  was  bi-lobed.  It  may 
be  invested  by  the  common  integuments,  in  a  healthy,  uninflamed  con- 
dition, or  the  skin  covering  it  may  be  thin,  almost  transparent,  and 
crossed  by  purplish  lines,  and  as  if  about  to  rupture,  with  a  sero-san- 
guineous  fluid  exuding  through  it;  or,  the  tumour  may  bo  ruptured,  it3 
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contents  having  escaped  througb  a  very  small,  ulcerated  opening,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  red,  rugose,  unequal  elevation  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue.  The  two  latter  conditions  of  the  tumour  are  much 
more  common  than  that  in  which  it  is  covered  by  healthy  skini  and  far 
more  dangerous. 

The  tumour  is  always  situated  over  a  deficiency  in  the  vertebrse, 
arising,  most  commonly,  from  an  imperfect  development  of  the  late- 
ral arches ;  occasionally,  however,  the  lateral  arches  may  exist,  but  re- 
main ununited,  or,  still  more  rarely,  thera  may  be  a  complete  division 
of  the  whole  vertebrae,  body  as  well  as  processes. 

The  opening  in  the  vertebrae  may  be  confined  to  one  bone,  o^  extend 
to  two  or  more,  or  it  may  occur  at  different  parts  of  the  spine,  giving 
rise  to  several  tumours,  or  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  may  exist 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spine. 

The  tumour  itself  is  formed  by  a  cyst,  communicating  with  the  spi- 
nal cavity,  and  filled  by  a  fluid  secreted  within  the  latter.  In  the  most 
favourable  cases,  its  parietes  are  composed  of  one  or  two  layers,  con- 
sisting of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  common 
integuments,  in  a  natural  condition ;  more  generally,  however,  its  pa- 
rietes are  thickened,  inflamed,  ulcerated,  gangrenous,  or  covered  with 
fungous  granulations,  or  tufts  of  hair. 

To  the  touch,  the  tumour  is  tense  and  protuberant,  whenever  the 
position  of  the  infant  is  such  as  to  allow  the  fluid  from  within  the  spi- 
nal canal  to  gravitate  towards  it,  but  it  is  more  or  less  soft  and  flaccid 
under  opposite  circumstances.  By  gradual  pressure,  its  bulk  may  be 
diminished,  and  if  of  small  size,  the  whole  of  its  contents  may  be  forced 
back  into  the  spinal  cavity,  when  the  margin  of  the  opening  through 
the  vertebrae  may  be  felt  with  the  finger.  Pressure  upon  the  tumour 
very  frequently  induces  a  state  of  coma,  or  convulsions,  and  in  one 
case  referred  to  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  pressure,  even  that  resulting  from  the 
supine  recumbent  position  of  the  child,  invariably  produced  attacks 
similar  to  the  croup-like  convulsions  of  laryngismus. 

In  some  cases,  the  tumour  has  been  observed  to  expand  during  ex- 
piration, and  sink  during  inspiration.  The  contents  of  the  tumour 
may  be  either  a  limpid,  colourless  serosity,  or  a  turbid  fluid,  often  con- 
taining albuminous  flocculi,  or  a  purulent  matter.  The  fluid  of  the 
tumour  communicates  freely  with  that  collected  within  the  cavity  of 
the  spine;  and  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  free  communication  between 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  intercranial  arachnoid  cavity,  the  entire 
canal  of  the  spine,  and  the  cavity  of  the  external  tumour,  so  that  pres- 
sure made  upon  the  latter  may  force  the  fluid  back  upon  the  brain,  and 
cause  more  or  less  compression  of  that  organ. 

Children  affected  with  spina  bifida  often  present  other  malforma- 
tions, as  imperforate  anus,  imperfect  or  irregular  development  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  &c. 

When  there  exists  no  external  opening  in  the  tumour,  it  being  co- 
vered by  the  common  integuments,  and  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
^N'ithin  the  vertebral  canal  does  not  exercise  upon  the  brain,  or  spinal 
marrow,  a  degree  of  pressure  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  patients  with  spina  bifida,  though  generally  of  a 
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weak  and  infirm  constitution,  may  exhibit  no  particular  symptoms  of 
disease,  and  even  live  to  an  advanced  age,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  serious  evil  that  immediately  results  from  the  spinal  tumour. 
Cases  of  individuals  labouring  under  spina  bifida  of  almost  every  age, 
from^n  years  to  fifty,  and  upwards,  have  been  observed. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  from  a  greater  or  less  deficiency  in 
the  spinal  cord,  or  other  morbid  conditions  of  it  or  of  the  brain,  the 
infant  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
convulsions,  an  open  state  of  the  sphincters,  and  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion. He  is  occasionally  unable  to  take  the  breast,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually more  and  more  exhausted,  his  feet  and  legs  become  cold  and 
csdematous,  his  cries  more  and  more  feeb^,  his  pulse  extremely  quick 
and  feeble,  his  breathing  more  and  more  difficult,  and  often  stertorous, 
and,  finally,  death  takes  place,  preceded  by  convulsions  or  coma.  The 
larger  the  tumour,  the  more  intense  and  rapid  is  this  train  of  symp- 
toms. When  the  tumour  bursts,  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  cord  in  general  very  rapidly  ensues,  and  we  have  then  all  the  symp- 
toms of  spinal  meningitis,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  patient  is  very  quickly 
destroyed. 

If,  however,  the  opening  in  the  tumour  is  very  small,  notwithstand- 
ing a  portion  of  fluid  is  constantly  escaping,  no  very  important  suffer- 
ing may  result  for  a  length  of  time.  Druitt  mentions  a  case  which 
came  under  his  notice,  of  a  female,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  tumour  relieves  itself  when  distended  by  the  exudation  of  a  watery 
flatd  through  an  exceedingly  minute  aperture.  But,  very  commonly, 
the  fluid  discharged  becomes  more  or  less  turbid,  purulent,  or  even 
fetid,  and  symptoms  of  spinal  inflammation  soon  occur.  When  the 
tumour  is  of  considerable  size,  its  sudden  rupture  may  produce  a 
paroxysm  of  convulsions,  terminating  almost  immediately  in  death. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Duges,  that  a  rupture  of  the  tumour  has 
taken  place  in  utero,  and  the  opening  has  again  closed,  previously  to 
birth.  This  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful;  the  case 
cited  in  confirmation  of  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  conclusive. 

After  death,  the  most  common  appearance  met  with  is  a  more  or 
less  copious  efi*usion  of  serosity,  either  between  tho  pia  mater  and  the 
arachnoid  membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  or 
between  the  dura  mater  and  bony  wall  of  the  spinal  cavity.  When  in 
the  first  two  situations,  tho  eff*used  fluid,  very  generally  communicates 
freely  with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  with  the  arachnoid  cavity 
within  the  cranium,  in  which  there  also  exists  a  morbid  efi'usion  of 
serum. 

Occasionally,  when  the  tumour  is  small  in  size,  and  covered  with  the 
common  integuments,  in  a  normal  state,  the  brain  is  found  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy,  the  efi^usion  of  serum  being  confined  entirely  to  the 
spinal  canal.  Even  the  medulla  spinalis  may  present  no  apparent  in- 
dications of  disease. 

The  eff'used  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  limpid,  excepting  when  menin- 

fHis  has  occurred,  when  it  is  generally  thick,  turbid,  and  flocculent. 
t  may  be  of  a  light  yellow,  greenish,  or  dark  hue,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  pus,  or  with  more  or  less  blood. 
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When  an  effusion  of  fluid  exists,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  and  in  that  of  the  spine,  the  fluid  in  the  former  has  been 
found  to  be  of  a  different  colour  from  that  in  the  latter,  showing  the 
two  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  In  other  cases,  the  fluid  was  prevented 
from  escaping  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  subarachnoid  Avity, 
by  a  firm,  reddish  membrane,  which  formed  a  cul-de-sac  below  tne  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  may  either  present  congenital  deficiencies,  or  mal- 
formations, or  more  or  less  traces  of  disease.  The  substance  of  the 
cord  has  been  found  entirely  wanting,  the  membranes  alone  remain- 
ing ;  forming  sometimes  a  closed  sac,  filled  with  a  fluid.  It  may  be 
diminished  in  size,  divided  4nto  two  parts,  or  expanded  into  a  mem- 
brane. It  is  often,  according  to  Ollivier,  preternaturally  long.  The 
spinal  nerves  have  been  seen  floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  tumour.  They 
have  been  found,  also,  distributed  on  the  inside  of  the  tumour,  forming, 
occasionally,  a  kind  of  nervous  network.  More  commonly,  however, 
the  substance  of  the  cord  is  softened,  like  the  walls  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  in  hydrocephalus ;  and  very  generally,  traces  of  meningitis 
of  the  spine  exist,  often  extending  even  to  the  brain. 
^  Fisher,  {London  and  Edinburgh  Philosoph.  Mag.j  vol.  x.)  in  two 
cases,  observed  a  union  of  two  or  more  sacral  ganglions,  their  respec- 
tive nerves  passing  through  the  sheath  in  one  bundle,  the  termination 
of  the  spinal  cord  being  united  with  the  walls  of  the  sac. 

Hewett  {London  Med.  Qaz.j  1844,)  refers  to  cases  on  record,  in 
which  neither  the  cord  nor  the  nerves  had  any  connexion  with  the 
sac;  these  parts  following  their  usual  course  down  the  spinal  canal. 
In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  have  been  published,  some  kind 
of  connexion  between  the  nerves  and  the  sac  was  observed.  Of  twenty 
preparations  of  spina  bifida,  occupying  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Hewett  in  various  collections,  he  found  but  one  in  which 
such  connexion  did  not  exist.  If  the  tumour  corresponds  to  the  two 
or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  only,  the  cord  itself  rarely  deviates 
from  its  course,  and  the  posterior  spinal  nerves  are  generally  the  only 
branches  which  have  any  connexion  with  the  sac.  But  when  the  tu- 
mour occupies  partly  the  lumbar  and  partly  the  sacral  regions,  both 
the  cord  itself  and  its  nerves  will  be  found  intimately  connected  with 
the  sac.  Cruveilhier  believes  from  the  dissections  made  by  him,  that 
this  connexion  is  constant. 

When  the  cord  and  its  nerves  pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  it 
is  probable,  Mr.  Hewett  thinks,  that  the  fluid  was  originally  effused 
into  the  subarachnoidal  tissue,  after  extensive  adhesions  had  united 
the  cord  and  its  nerves  to  the  two  layers  of  arachnoid  membrane 
covering  its  posterior  surface;  whereas,  when  the  liquid  is  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  before  adhesions  take  place  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  membrane,  he  believes  that  no  nerves  will  be  con- 
necte  1  with  the  sac. 

In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  hydro-rachis,  numerous  discordant 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  The  disease  is  evidently  a  true  con- 
genital dropsy,  either  of  the  spine,  or  of  the  spine  and  brain;  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  vcrtebriB,  as  well  as  the  external  tumour,  being  the  re- 
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Bult  of  the  accumulation  and  pressure  of  the  fluid  within  the  cavities  of 
the  cranium  and  spine. 

When  the  tumour  in  the  spine  is  not  formed,  the  child  usually 
perishes  soon  after  birth,  with  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus;  or  tumours, 
m  some  instances,  form  upon  the  head,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
of  spina  bifida,  the  fluid  protruding  the  dura  mater  and  a  layer  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  through  an  opening  in  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  Dropsy  of  the  spine,  with  the  formation  of  an  external  tu- 
mour, has  succeeded  to  hydrocephalus,  produced  by  contusion  of  the 
head ;  or  has  resulted  from  the  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  regard  to  treatment;  it  would  appear,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  facts  upon  record,  and  from  the  result  of  the  few  cases 
which  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice,  that,  when  the  tumour  is  small, 
and  more  especially  when  it  is  covered  with  the  common  integuments 
in  a  sound  state,  and  the  infant,  as  is  generally  the  case,  suffers  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  the  most  prudent  course  is  to  let  it  alone,  merely 
guarding  the  tumour  from  accidental  pressure,  and  from  every  source 
of  irritation.  So  long  as  the  tumour  remains  unopened,  there  is,  com- 
paratively, little  danger,  but  soon  after  it  becomes  opened,  meningeal 
inflammation,  with  all  its  train  of  fearful  consequences,  soon  sets  in, 
and  quickly  destroys  the  child. 

The  opening  of  the  tumour  is  always,  therefore,  to  be  considered  a 
most  unfortunate  circumstance.  Hence,  if  the  infant  be  born  with  an 
ulcerated  tumour,  but  incompletely  perforated,  it  ought  not  to  be  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  discharge  of  its  contents.  It  is  true 
that  the  operation  first  practised  by  Ruysch,  and  revived  by  Aberne- 
thy,  of  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a  fine  needle,  and  afterwards  em- 
ploying gentle  pressure,  has  been  performed,  and  it  is  said,  in  several 
cases  with  success.  The  operation  has  however,  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  hands  of  Otto,  Berndt,  Hayer,  Sherwood,  Trompei,  Churchill  and 
others.  When  decided  upon,  the  puncture  should  be  made  with  a 
needle  or  slender  trochar,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hewett,  never  along 
the  median  line  of  the  tumour,  especially  in  the  sacral  region,  for  it  is 
generally  at  this  part  that  the  cord  and  its  nerves  are  connected  with 
the  sac.  The  puncture  he  directs  to  be  made  on  one  side  of  the  sac, 
and  at  its  lowest  part. 

Very  recently,  two  cases  are  related  by  Dubourg,  in  which  a  per- 
fect cure  was  effected  by  cutting  off  the  tumour,  and  then  bringing  the 
edges  of  the  divided  skin  together,  and  retaining  them  so  by  means  of 
the  twisted  suture,  until  union  took  place ;  great  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  escape  of  the  spinal  fluid.  The  application  of  gradual  and 
gentle  pressure,  as  recommended  by  Abercrombie  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  is  unquestionably  the  treatment  that  will  be  found  the  best 
adapted  to  the  generality  of  cases  of  spina  bifida;  it  is  said  to  have 

f)roduced  a  radical  cure  in  some  instances.  It  has  been  very  correct- 
y  remarked,  that  when  the  tumour  is  very  large,  puncture  should  not 
be  attempted,  while  in  cases  where  the  fluid  effused  in  the  spine  com- 
municates with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  pressure  must  always  be  of 
very  doubtful  propriety. 
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Beynard  and  Latil  have  practised  the  linear  ligature  by  means  of 
two  quills  or  pierced  wooden  rods,  retained  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tu- 
mour  by  a  proper  contrivance,  and  containing  in  their  interior  a  thread; 
by  the  gradual  tightening  of  which,  lateral  constriction  is  applied ;  the 
tumour  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  is  destroyed,  and  a  permanent  cure 
effected. 

M.  Dubois  combines  the  ligature  with  puncture,  while  M.  Chassiagnac 
proposes  puncture  followed  by  injection  of  iodine ;  the  success  of  which 
plan  has  been  but  small,  while  several  of  the  patients  in  whom  it  was 
practised  were  destroyed  by  it.  {Bouchuty  Diseases  of  Children.) 

In  all  cases,  much  benefit  will  unquestionably  be  derived  from  placing 
the  patient  under  such  a  hygienic  course  of  treatment  as  will  be  adapted 
to  improve  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  body  generally.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  changing  the  milk  of  the  mother,  if  the  quality  of 
this  be  doubted,  for  that  of  a  healthy  nurse;  of  removing  the  in- 
fant from  the  confined  and  impure  air  of  the  city,  to  a  dry,  healthy 
situation  in  the  country;  of  clothing  it  warmly,  and  carrying  it  abroad, 
every  fine  day,  in  the  open  air ;  of  sponging  its  body  daily  with  warm 
water,  and  using  frictions  over  its  entire  surface,  and  of  keeping  it9 
bowels  regular  by  gentle  aperients. 

'It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  repeated  small  blisters  above  the  tu« 
mour,  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  each  being  kept  on  so  long  as  to  cause 
a  rubefacient  effect  only,  with  a  view,  in  this  manner,  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid.  The  preparations  of  iodine  may  also  be  ad- 
ministered' with  the  same  intent. 

When  the  disease  is  associated  with  hydrocephalus,  or  with  menin- 
geal inflammation,  either  of  the  brain  or  cord,  the  treatment  adapted 
to  the  latter  affections  will,  of  course,  become  necessary. 

9.— Inflammation  and  Ulceration  of  the  Havel. 

Within  the  first  nine  or  ten  days  after  birth,  inflammation  followed 
by  ulceration  of  the  navel  is  very  liable  to  occur,  if  the  utmost  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  prevent  it.  Upon  the  separation  of  the  cord,  instead 
of  a  quick  and  perfect  cicatrization  succeeding,  the  navel  in  some  cases 
remains  raw,  and  soon  becomes  irritated  and  inflamed,  presenting  a 
deep,  red,  ulcerated  surface,  with  an  inflamed  condition  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  the  surrounding  skin.  A  thin,  purulent,  and  often  offen- 
sive discharge  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  infant 
evidently  suffers  considerable  pain,  as  is  evinced  by  its  general  fretful- 
ness,  and  its  cries  when  the  ulcer  is  examined  or  accidentally  touched. 
Not  unfrequently  the  navel  presents  an  elevated,  ulcerated  surface,  with 
somewhat  prominent  edges;  in  these  cases,  the  discharge  is  generally 
the  most  profuse.  In  other  cases,  a  kind  of  fungous  excrescence,  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  protrudes  from  the  centre  of  the  navel,  without  any 
appearance  of  ulceration,  and  with  but  little  discharge,  and  scarcely 
any  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin.  We  have  often,  indeed, 
seen  the  skin,  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  umbilical  depression,  remain 
perfectly  natural. 

The  fungoid  tumour,  which  generally  bleeds  upon  the  slightest  irri- 
tation, may  either  present  a  narrow  base  with  a  round,  expanded  head, 
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like  a  cherry,  or  a  broad  base,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  Bummit^ 
being  more  or  less  conical  in  form. 

Ulceration  of  the  navel,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  yery  gene- 
rally the  result  of  neglect  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wash  and  tend  the  infant.  Tn  a  few  instances,  it  is  true,  it  may  result 
from  a  slow  and  imperfect  separation  of  the  cord,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  remains  long  attached  by  a  thin,  firm  filament,  and  causes  a 
constant  irritation,  by  which  the  healing  of  the  navel  is  prevented,  and 
ulceration  induced.  More  commonly,  however,  it  is  produced  by  rude 
management  in  washing  and  dressing  the  child,  previous  to  the  coming 
off  of  the  cord,  or  by  rude  dragging,  or  other  injudicious  attempts  to 
facilitate  its  separation,  or  by  the  ridiculous  practice  of  dressing  the 
navel  subsequently,  with  a  burnt  rag,  grease,  and  even  more  improper 
applications.  It  may  also,  arise  from  inattention  to  cleanliness,  in  the 
first  washing  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which  a  quantity  of  the 
Ternix  caseosa  is  left  upon  the  skin  surrounding  the  umbilicus,  which 
soon  acquires  an  irritating  character.  From  a  peculiar  irritability  of 
the  skin,  some  infants  are  more  liable  to  ulceration,  or  rather  tardy 
and  imperfect  healing  of  the  navel  than  others. 

In  all  cases,  the  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness.  The 
navel  and  surrounding  skin  should  be  carefully  washed,  at  least  twice 
a  day,  with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  wiped  perfectly  dry  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  If  the  cord  still  remains  attached  by  a  thin  filament,  the 
division  of  this,  and  the  removal  of  the  cord,  will  often,  as  stated  by 
Dewees,  be  sufficient  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  thus  allow  the  navel 
to  cicatrize. 

When  the  ulceration  is  superficial,  without  much  inflammation,  wash- 
ing it  with  a  little  rose  water,  twice  a  day,  and  dressing  it  as  often  with 
the  ceratum  zinci  oxydi  impur.  spread  upon  a  soft  rag,  will  often  cause 
it  promptly  to  heal ;  or,  if  this  should  not  succeed  in  causing  cicatriza- 
tion, the  ulcer  may  be  washed  daily  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,)  and  then  dressed  with  the  same 
salve.  In  slight  cases,  by  sprinkling  the  ulcerated  surface  with  finely 
powdered  oak  bark  or  galls,  we  have  repeatedly  found  cicatrization  to 
take  place  very  promptly,  without  any  other  dressing. 

If  the  ulceration  should  still  show  no  disposition  to  heal,  it  may  be 
washed  by  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  dressed 
with  an  ointment  formed  of  one  scruple  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  inti- 
mately combined  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  In  aggravated  cases  of  ulce- 
ration of  the  navel,  prompt  and  very  decided  benefit  is  said  by  Dr. 
Eberle  to  be  derived  from  applying  to  the  ulcerated  surface,  three  or 
four  times  daily,  by  means  of  a  soft  hair  pencil  or  feather,  a  liniment 
made  by  slowly  simmering  the  coarsely  powdered  root  of  the  wild 
indigo,  {haptisia  tinctoria,)  in  cream,  and  afterwards  squeezing  it 
through  a  thick  piece  of  muslin  or  flannel. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  ulceration  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable inflammation  extending  to  the  surrounding  skin,  stimulating 
applications  of  every  kind  should  be  withheld  until  the  inflammation 
IS  reduced  by  soft,  emollient  poultices,  and  frequent  washing  of  the  in- 
flamed skin  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead.     In  some  instances, 
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we  have  seen  the  inflammation,  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  navel,  so 
extensive  as  to  demand  the  application  of  a  few  leeches. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  for  the  bowels  of  infants  affected  with  ulcerated 
navel  to  be  considerably  disturbed,  the  passages  being  frequent,  thin, 
and  attended  with  griping: — whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  administra- 
tion of  very  minute  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  combined  with 
a  few  grains  of  magnesia,  with  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath,  will 
be  demanded. 

When  a  fungoid  tumour  forms  or  protrudes  from  the  navel  after  the 
separation  of  the  cord,  if  it  have  a  narrow  base,  we  may  readily  re- 
move it  by  a  ligature  applied  around  its  pedicle,  sufficiently  tight  to 
arrest  the  circulation,  without  cutting  into  its  substance.  The  tumour 
usually  separates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  (fifteen  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,)  or  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  separation  of  the  tumour  by  means 
of  the  ligature  is  attended  with  any  permanent  benefit;  very  generally, 
the  fungous  growth  will  recur  to  as  great  an  extent  as  at  first.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  treat  it  at  once  by  astringent  applications,  as  the 
decoction  of  galls  or  oak  bark,  or  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water;  or,  we 
may  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  tumour  with  finely  powdered  oak  bark 
or  galls,  and  wash  carefully,  night  and  morning,  with  lukewarm  water. 
It  is  said  that  the  root  of  the  sanguinaria  Canadensis,  in  fine  powder, 
is  an  admirable  application  for  the  removal  of  these  fungoid  growths. 

When  the  tumour  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  not  invested  by  a  mem- 
brane, applying  to  its  surface  daily,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil, 
a  pretty  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  generally  destroy 
it  in  a  few  days,  and  allow  the  navel  to  cicatrize. 

10.—  Intumescence  and  Inflammation  of  the  Breasts. 

Infants  of  both  sexes  are  very  liable  to  a  tumid,  hard,  and  painful 
condition  of  the  breasts,  which  is  occasionally  present  at  birth,  but 
more  generally  presents  itself  a  day  or  two  subsequently,  and  is,  in 
some  cases,  attended  with  a  degree  of  redness  and  inflammation  of  the 
external  skin. 

Even  when  the  swelling  and  hardness  are  very  considerable,  they  will 
both,  after  continuing,  perhaps,  for  a  week  or  two,  without  any  sensible 
abatement,  very  generally  subside  entirely.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
vulgar  notion  is  prevalent  among  mothers  and  nurses,  that  the  swelling, 
in  the  female  at  least,  is  the  result  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  which  it  is 
necessary,  by  all  means,  to  draw  or  squeeze  out;  an  opinion  that  is 
confirmed,  as  they  suppose,  by  the  escape,  sometimes,  of  a  white-coloured 
fluid,  resembling  milk,  at  the  nipple,  and  which  induces  them,  not  uu- 
frcqucntly,  to  resort  to  very  rude  measures  to  get  rid  of  the  ofiending 
fluid.  The  consequence  is,  in  not  a  few  cases,  severe  inflammation, 
followed  by  suppuration,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess:  many  in- 
stances of  this  are  on  record,  and  we  have  ourselves  met  with  a  num- 
ber. The  entire  substance  of  the  female  mammse  has,  in  this  manner, 
been  occasionally  destroyed. 
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The  intamescence  of  the  breasts  in  young  infants  would  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  a  subacute  inflammation,  attended  with  serous  infiltra- 
tion into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part.  Occasionally,  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  substance  of  the  mammae,  and  the  skin  by  which  the 

fland  is  covered,  becomes  very  tense,  shining,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour. 
iven  this  aggravated  form  of  the  disease  will  very  generally  give  way 
in  a  few  days  to  the  simplest  treatment;  and  we  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  a  case  which  was  attended  with  any  degree  of  trouble,  or 
any  great  or  prolonged  sufiering,  and  certainly  no  one  which  showed 
any  tendency  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  excepting  when  the  tumour 
had  been  subjected  to  the  rude  and  unjustifiable  processes  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  the  stagnant  milk. 

All  that  would  seem  to  be  required,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  to 
anoint  the  tumour  daily  with  a  little  sweet-oil,  or  fresh  lard,  and  to 
cover  it  with  a  piece  of  tolerably  thick,  soft  muslin.  When  from  any 
cause,  considerable  inflammation,  pain,  and  swelling  of  the  breasts 
take  place,  the  case  should  be  treated  by  a  few  leeches,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  soft  emollient  poultices. 

A  weak  solution  of  the  hvdrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  diluted  vine- 
gar,  has  been  proposed  as  a  prompt  and  certain  application  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  this  afiection ;  we  have  never  used  it  ourselves,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  beneficial. 

B. — Hjdrochlorat.  ammonioD,  588. 
Aquro. 

Acid.  acet.  impar.  ua  ^ij. — M. 
To  be  applied  warm,  bj  moistening  pieces  of  soft  linen  rag  with  it,  and  laying  them 

upon  the  affected  parts.     (EberU.) 

It  would  be  well  for  the  practitioner  himself  to  examine  daily,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days  after  birth,  the  breasts  of  the  infant,  in  or- 
der to  detect  immediately  any  swelling  that  may  occur,  and  when  it 
does  appear,  to  direct  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued,  forbidding, 
positively,  at  the  same  time,  any  attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse  or  other  attendants,  to  squeeze  or  draw  out  'Hhe  stagnant 
milk/'  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  swelling. 

11.— Ruptures.— HernisB. 

Hernia  is,  by  no  means,  unfrequent  in  early  infancy.  Children  have 
even  been  born  with  an  umbilical,  inguinal,  or  scrotal  hernia,  or  with 
two  or  more  hernial  protrusions.  More  commonly,  however,  the  pro- 
trusion takes  place  within  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  after  birth,  and 
it  is  important  that  it  should  receive  early  attention,  as  well  to  protect 
the  infant  from  suffering  or  danger,  as  from  the  circumstance,  that 
by  proper  treatment,  a  radical  cure  may  then,  in  many  cases,  be  ef- 
fected, and  thus  the  patient  saved,  in  after  life,  from  all  the  serious 
consequences  invariably  attendant  upon  this  infirmity,  in  whatever 
region  of  the  abdomen  it  may  be  located. 

The  most  frequent  form  6f  hernia  met  with  in  the  infant  is  that  of 
the  umbilicus,  (exomphaluB.)  This  results  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  base  of  the  umbilical  cord,  in  early  foetal  life,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  the  greater  part 
of  the  intestinal  tube.     In  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  foetus 
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is  perfected,  the  base  of  the  cord  contracts,  the  convolutions  of  intes- 
tine, at  the  same  time,  retire  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  an 
aponeurotic  sheath  surrounds,  and  further  contracts  the  base  of  the 
cord,  allowing  only  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  latter, 
with  the  urachus  and  umbilical  vessels.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  commencement  of  the  cord  remains  of  a  large  size,  and  some  of 
the  convolutions  of  intestine  continue  within  it,  forming  at  birth  a 
hernial  sac  of  a  round  or  rather  conical  form ;  the  summit  correspond- 
ing with  the  proper  commencement  of  the  cord,  and  the  base  to  the 
circumference  of  the  aponeurotic  ring  at  the  umbilicus,  which  is  of 
larger  size  than  natural.  The  hernial  sac  is  composed  in  these  cases 
of  the  peritoneum  with  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  more  or  less  con- 
densed. 

This  form  of  hernia,  though  strictly  congenital,  may  not  be  percep- 
tible until  some  days  after  birth,  when  the  intestines  become  distended 
by  aliment,  and  crowded  downwards  towards  the  umbilicus  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm  during  inspiration,  and  the  act  of  crying. 
The  bulk  of  the  protrusion  varies  very  much ;  ordinarily,  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  but  may  increase  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  even 
beyond.  It  generally  contains  a  convolution  of  intestine,  but  may  con- 
tain only  omentum; — it  is  always  larger  and  more  tense  when  the  in- 
fant cries  or  coughs.  Upon  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles,  add  using 
gentle  pressure,  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  be  readily  forced  back 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  when,  through  the  parietes  of  the 
empty  sac,  an  aperture  into  which  the  point  of  the  finger  can  be  in- 
serted is  perceptible  in  the  linea  alba. 

Until  the  separjition  of  the  cord,  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  navel, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  apply,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  bandage,  a  compress  formed  of  a  few  folds  of  soft  linen  imme- 
diately over  the  umbilicus.  As  soon,  however,  as  cicatrization  is  com- 
pleted, a  more  effectual  course  of  treatment  must  be  commenced;  and 
the  earlier  this  can  be  done,  the  greater  will  be  our  chances  of  effect- 
ing a  radical  cure.  Our  object  is  to  keep  the  protruding  bowels  com- 
pletely and  permanently  within  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  permit  the  na- 
tural closure  of  the  opening  through  which  they  escape  to  take  place. 
The  best  means  for  effecting  this  we  have  found  to  be  a  portion  of  gum 
elastic  of  a  conical  shape,  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness:  this  being 
neatly  covered  with  a  portion  of  soft  muslin,  is  to  be  stitched  to  the 
centre  of  the  ordinary  belly-band.  The  apex,  which  should  not  be 
larger  than  the  umbilical  opening,  is  to  be  accurately  applied  over  the 
latter,  and  the  band  fastened  in  the  usual  way.  This  compress  should 
be  kept  on  constantly,  for  it  is  only  by  long  continuance,  that  we  can 
expect  any  benefit  to  result  from  its  employment.  In  proportion,  how- 
ever, as  the  infant  advances  in  age,  the  umbilical  opening  contracts, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  intestines  acquire  a  greater  volume,  so  that 
they  cease  to  pass  through  it,  and  finally,  the  use  of  the  compress  and 
bandage  may  be  discontinued.  We  have,  in  numerous  instances,  ef- 
fected a  complete  cure,  by  the  means  here  described. 

Another  mode  of  treating  umbilical  hernia  in  infants,  and  one  that 
will  no  doubt  be  found  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of 
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the  intestines,  is  that  described  by  Dr.  MaunselL  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  graduated  compress,  formed  of  white  leather,  spread 
with  adhesive  plaster,  over  the  opening,  and  above  this,  the  common 
flannel  roller.  The  apex  of  the  compress,  which  is  to  be  applied  next 
the  navel,  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  size  of  the  opening. 
The  compress  should  consist  of  three  or  four  pieces,  the  largest  being 
about  three  inches  in  diameter ;  and  a  double  stitch  should  be  passed 
through  them,  and  knotted  externally,  so  as  to  keep  each  piece  in  situ* 
We  should  always  adjust  the  compress  with  our  own  hands,  as  great 
care  is  necessary  to  insure  the  complete  return  of  the  hernia ;  and  un- 
less  the  child  exhibits  marks  of  uneasiness,  it  should  not  be  removed, 
until  the  plaster  loses  its  adhesive  quality,  and  then  a  new  one  should 
immediately  be  applied.  In  conducting  the  case,  patience  will  be 
greatly  exercised,  as  months  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
enre,  and  this  should  be  explained  to  the  friends  at  the  beginning. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  A.  Cooper  to  apply  a  section  of  an 
ivory  ball  over  the  umbilicus,  and  retain  it  there  by  adhesive  plaster 
and  a  bandage.  To  maintain  an  equal  and  constant  compression,  an 
elastic  belt  and  pad  might  be  found  useful,  in  all  cases. 

A  plan,  originally  adopted  by  Mr.  Woodroofe,  of  Cork,  answers,  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Maunsell,  very  well,  when  there  is  a  small  open- 
ing with  a  considerably  elongated  sac :  it  is,  after  reducing  the  con- 
tents, to  hold  the  pouch  firmly  between  the  fingers,  and  then  to  wind 
around  it  a  narrow  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  commencing  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  abdomen,  and  continuing  to  the  apex.  This  plan  may 
succeed,  by  causing  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  sac,  which  will  thus 
form  a  natural  truss,  and  prevent  protrusion  through  the  opening  in 
the  linea  alba:  it  cannot  be  employed,  however,  when  the  hernial  tu- 
mour is  broad  and  flat. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Desault  and  Dupuytren  to  apply  a  ligature 
around  the  base  of  the  tumour,  with  the  view  of  inducing  inflammation 
and  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  hernial  sac.  This  plan,  which  is  the 
one  described  by  Celsus,  though  apparently  well  adapted  to  effect  a 
permanent  cure,  has,  nevertheless,  been  abandoned  by  most  modern 
surgeons,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  that  the  patients  in  whom 
it  was  tried,  are  liable  subsequently  to  a  return  of  the  hernia. 

In  the  male,  congenital  inguinal  hernia  is,  by  no  means,  unfrequent. 
It  may  exist  upon  one  or  both  sides.  In  passing  out  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  foetus,  through  the  abdominal  ring,  the  testicles  always  carry 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  by  which  they  become  enve- 
loped, and  which  also  forms  the  vaginal  sac  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. This  sac  may  become  perfectly  closed  at  its  upper  part,  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
often,  however,  it  remains  partially  or  entirely  open,  so  as  to  allow  a 
convolution  of  intestine,  or  a  portion  of  omentum,  to  descend  into  it, 
the  bowel  being  in  contact  with  the  testicle,  and  becoming  sometimes 
adherent  to  it.  The  communication  between  the  vaginal  cavity  of  the 
scrotum  and  the  abdomen,  may,  however,  exist  without  giving  rise  to 
herni^;  and  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  although  the  testicle  may  still  remain 
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within  the  abdomen,  or  have  descended  no  farther  than  the  ring,  while, 
again,  ordinary,  non-congenital,  inguinal  hernia,  with  strangulation, 
has  been  observed,  according  to  Lawrence,  in  an  infant  of  fourteen 
months. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  testicle,  at  the  period  of  birth, 
to  be  arrested  at  the  ring,  or  to  have  just  passed  through  it,  forming  a 
hard  rounded  tumour  in  the  groin ;  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  mistake 
this  for  hernia,  and  as  the  testicle  may  remain  in  this  position  even 
while  a  portion  of  intestine  has  descended  into  the  sac,  this  fact  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  as  no  truss  should  be  ever  applied,  until  the 
testicle  has  passed  fully  into  the  scrotum. 

Scrotal  hernia  should  not  be  confounded  with  hydrocele,  which  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  infants.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  transparency,  and  by  our  being  unable  to  feel  the  cylinder  of 
the  intestine  rolling  under  our  fingers,  within  the  sac.  The  fluid  dis- 
tending the  vaginal  sac  of  the  scrotum,  we  are  to  recollect,  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  size  of  the  hydrocele  will  be  increased  when  the 
infant  cries  or  coughs ;  but  with  a  very  little  care  such  swellings  may 
very  readily  be  distinguished  from  congenital  or  accidental  hernia. 
As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  very  little  certainty  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  latter  until  the  testicle  has  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

A  curious  case  is  related  by  Billard,  of  congenital  inguinal  hernia 
in  a  female  infant.  There  existed  in  this  instance,  in  the  left  inguinal 
region,  a  rounded  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  rather  hard  to 
the  touch,  and  incapable  of  being  returned  into  the  abdomen  or  di- 
minished by  pressure,  neither  was  it  enlarged  by  the  crying  of  the  child. 
The  tumour  was  directed  obliquely  towards  the  labium  of  the  same 
side,  but  did  not  quite  reach  to  it.  The  child  died  from  pneumonia, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  tumour  was  a  real  hernial  sac,  containing 
the  left  ovarium,  with  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
a  little  reddened  and  swollen.  These  had  descended  and  passed 
through  the  inguinal  canal  and  ring — which  latter  was  much  larger 
than  it  usually  is  in  the  female  infant — and  were  contained  in  a  sac 
formed  of  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  with  the  cavity  of  which 
it  communicated.  There  were  no  convolutions  of  intestine  adhering 
to  the  surrounding  parts; — the  right  ovarium  was  in  its  usual  situa- 
tion;— the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  on  the  side  at  which  the 
ovarium  had  descended,  was  much  shorter  than  that  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  terminated  in  the  labium  by  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  in- 
stead of  losing  itself  in  loose  filaments,  as  usual.  Hence,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  shorter  and  more  firmly  attached  ligament  had  first 
caused  the  uterus  to  incline  towards  the  left  side  of  the  bladder,  and 
then  drew  with  it  the  ovarium  through  the  inguinal  ring. 

In  the  treatment  of  congenital  inguinal  hernia,  the  same  objects 
precisely  are  to  be  had  in  view,  as  in  the  treatment  of  that  of  the  um- 
bilicus, namely,  to  retain  permanently  the  protruding  bowel  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  favour  the  natural  closure  of  the  ring. 
The  child  should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible ;  it  should  be  restrained 
by  every  means  in  our  power  from  violent  paroxysms  of  crying,  and 
from  all  exertion  likely  to  increase  the  protrusion. 
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When  the  hernia  is  present  at  the  period  of  birth,  or  appears  soon 
after,  it  should  be  at  once  reduced  and  a  temporary  bandage  applied, 
with  a  small  compress  upon  the  abdominal  ring.  But  little  compres- 
sion, however,  should  be  at  first  resorted  to,  and  the  bandage  and  com- 
press should  be  frequently  changed,  as  well  from  a  due  attention  to 
cleanliness,  as  to  prevent  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  would  other- 
wise speedily  result  from  their  being  constantly  wet,  and  soiled  by  the 
natural  discharges. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  straps  from  being  continually  wet,  and 
causing,  in  consequence,  chafing  of  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  any  truss  to  fit,  or  to  keep  it  on 
sufficiently  constant,  previous  to  that  period.  We  have  seldom  seen 
much  good  result  from  a  truss,  or  any  other  retentive  apparatus,  ex- 
cepting a  simple  bandage  and  compress,  before  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  preserve  the  bowels  of  children  affected 
with  hernia  freely  and  regularly  open. 

If  the  hernia  should  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  indicated  by 
increased  tumefaction,  pain,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure,  leeches 
abould  be  immediately  applied,  in  numbers  adapted  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  child ;  the  warm  bath  should  be  employed ;  the  tumour 
covered  with  a  light  emollient  poultice,  and  the  bowels  freely  evacuated 
by  castor  oil  or  mild  laxative  enemata. 

Should  the  hernia  become  strangulated,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence 
in  young  children,  an  operation  will  become  necessary ;  provided  we 
are  unable  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  tumour  by  the  ordinary 
means. 

We  have  cases  on  record  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Curling,  in  a  boy  twenty-one  months  old,  (London  Med.  Times^ 
1853,)  and  by  Mr.  Rayner,  in  an  infant  seven  weeks  old.  In  the  latter 
case  there  was  stercoraceous  vomiting.  In  both  instances  the  operation 
was  successful,  and  the  children  revived.  {London  Lancet,  1857.) 
Fergusson  has  operated  on  an  infant  only  seventeen  days  old. 

Besides  the  herniae  resulting  from  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
bowels  at  one  or  other  of  what  are  termed  the  natural  openings  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  they  may  also  be  produced  by  a  congenital 
deficiency  in  the  parietes  of  this  cavity.  This  usually  occurs  near  the 
nmbilicus,  and  on  the  median  line.  The  integuments  are  sometimes 
wanting  around  the  umbilicus,  and  the  sac,  enclosing  a  portion  of  in- 
testine, is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  cord  alone;  this  covering  is  some- 
times so  thin  that  the  intestine  may  be  seen  through  it.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  a  permanent  occlusion  of  the  umbilical  opening  was  pro- 
duced by  reducing  the  intestines,  the  return  of  which  was  prevented 
by  an  assistant  compressing  the  cord  close  to  the  abdomen ;  when  a 
compress,  formed  of  circular  pieces  of  leather  spread  with  adhesive 
plaster,  laid  one  upon  another  in  a  conical  form,  was  placed  upon  the 
navel;  the  skin  upon  each  side  of  the  aperture  was  brought  into  con- 
tact, one  lip  slightly  overlapping  the  other,  and  the  whole  was  secured 
by  a  linen  belt  with  a  thick  quilted  pad,  of  a  circular  form,  applied 
over  the  navel.  The  bandage  was  renewed  occasionally.  By  these 
45 
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means,  the  intestine  was  secnrelj  retained  within  the  abdomen,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  after  the  separation  of  the  funis,  the 
aperture  at  the  navel  was  so  far  contracted,  that  not  the  least  protm^ 
sion  was  occasioned  even  by  the  crying  of  the  child. 

This  case  will  suflSciently  indicate  the  general  plan  upon  which  the 
irregular  hernise,  occurring  during  infancy,  are  to  be  managed:  of 
course,  slight  modifications  will  be  required  in  particular  cases,  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  practitioner  will  readily  suggest.  Early  and 
judiciously  treated,  nearly  all  of  these  hernise  may  be  permanently  re- 
moved ;  whereas,  if  neglected  or  improperly  managed,  they  may  entail 
a  serious  infirmity  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  individual  lives. 

Arrest  of  the  Testicle. — As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  cob* 
genital  inguinal  hernia,  a  few  words  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  m 
relation  to  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  from  which  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  a  very  considerable  amount  of  suffering  result;  we  allude  to  the 
arrest  of  the  testicle  at  the  abdominal  ring,  or  in  the  groin,  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  abdomen.  In  this  situation,  it  frequently  becomes  in- 
flamed, which,  after  causing  severe  pain,  sometimes  of  several  days' 
continuance,  attended  with  considerable  febrile  reaction,  and  occasion- 
ally with  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  or  vomiting, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, produces,  in  the  groin,  or  at  the  ring,  a  small,  intensely  red 
tumour,  exquisitely  painful  to  the  touch,  and  upon  every  motion  of  the 
patient's  body;  in  this,  suppuration,  sooner  or  later,  occurs,  forming 
an  abscess  of  considerable  size.  This  inflammation  is  often  attended 
with  complete  disorganization  of  the  testicle. 

The  treatment  consists  in  leeching,  warm  bathing,  and  emollient 
poultices  to  the  groin,  laxatives  by  the  mouth,  and  gentle  purgative 
enemata.  The  child  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  rest,  and 
as  soon  as  an  abscess  forms  it  should  be  opened. 

12.— Vaginal  Hemorrhage. 

In  many  cases,  a  discharge  of  red  fluid  blood  takes  place  from  the 
vulva  of  the  new-born  female  infant,  and  continues,  without  interrup- 
tion, for  several  days  or  even  weeks  after  birth.  This  sanguineous 
discharge  is  unattended  by  redness,  swelling,  or  any  other  indication 
of  the  existence  of  the  least  degree  of  irritation  in  the  vagina,  or  ex- 
ternal parts  of  generation ;  nor  do  the  functions  and  general  health  of 
the  child  appear  to  suffer  any  derangement. 

Billard  has  twice  observed  effusion  of  blood  in  the  form  of  clots  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  female  infants  who  have  died  soon  after  birth. 
M.  Mallat  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  some  days  after  birth, 
vulvar  hemorrhage,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  vaginal  clot,  which 
was  drawn  out  by  the  mother  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  It  was  at- 
tended by  intumescence  of  both  mammary  glands;  all  disappeared  by 
the  end  of  ten  days.  Dr.  Camerer  has  observed  a  similar  case,  four 
days  after  the  birth,  at  the  full  term,  of  a  little  girl ;  some  drops  of 
blood  escaped  from  the  vulva,  and  the  flow  did  not  reappear :  five  days 
afterwards,  the  breasts  became  for  a  short  period  swollen ;  otherwise 
the  child  remained  in  good  health.     Barrier  cites  a  precisely  similar 
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ease.  Lastly,  OHivier,  of  Angers,  appears  to  haye  observed  this  he- 
morrhage in  a  number  of  infants  at  the  breast.  He  states  that  the 
blood  is  red  and  finid,  escapes  for  one  or  two  weeks  or  longer,  and  then 
eeases  spontaneously  without  the  health  of  the  child  suffering. — 
{BouehtU.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  discharge.  The 
whole  of  the  mucous  surfaces  are,  it  is  true,  during  the  early  period  of 
infancy,  in  a  state  of  extreme  vascularity,  amounting  often  to  perfect 
hyperemia;  but  we  can  trace  the  excretion  of  blood  by  the  vaginal 
membrane  of  the  infant  to  no  very  evident  exciting  cause.  The  he- 
morrhage, in  these  cases,  has  been  attributed  by  Ollivier,  of  Angers, 
to  the  same  physiological  cause  which,  in  after  life,  produces  the  cata- 
menial  discharge — nature  appearing  to  anticipate,  in  some  degree,  the 
establishment  of  a  function  which  is  fully  developed  and  regulated, 
only,  at  a  much  later  period  of  life.  This  suggestion  would  be  more 
plausible  were  the  discharge  in  the  infant,  instead  of  appearing  only 
once  for  a  few  days,  to  recur  repeatedly  at  regular  or  nearly  regulaa 
periods. 

The  hemorrhage  always  ceases  of  itself,  and  requires  no  particular 
treatment;  the  preservation  of  perfect  cleanliness  by  repeated  ablu- 
tions of  the  vulva  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

The  alarm  and  anxiety  which  it  almost  invariably  excites  in  the 
mother,  and  those  about  the  child,  should  be  quieted  by  an  assurance 
that  it  is  unattended  with  danger.  In  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  certainly  in  none  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  has  any  in- 
convenience resulted  from  it;  nor  has  it  ever  continued  beyond  the 
first  few  weeks  after  birth. 

13.— <Edema  of  the  Prepuce. 

The  cellular  structure  of  the  prepuce,  in  the  male  infant,  is  occa- 
sionally the  seat  of  serous  effusion,  by  which  this  part  becomes  some- 
times enormously  distended,  and  very  hard  to  the  feel:  in  a  few  in- 
stances, we  have  found  the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  the  penis  to 
be  similarly  affected.  When  the  prepuce  is  at  the  same  time  retracted 
behind  the  glans  penis,  a  species  of  paraphymosis  is  produced,  and  we 
have  known  considerable  difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  the  passage 
of  the  urine,  from  the  stricture  upon  the  urethra  which  is  thus  occa- 
sioned. A  similar  difficulty  may  also  result,  when  the  tumefied  parts 
envelop  the  glans,  from  the  closure  of  the  prepuce:  ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  intumescence  gives  little  or  no  trouble,  and  is  unattended 
with  pain  or  suffering,  and  generally  disappears  spontaneously.  We 
have  known  it,  however,  to  continue  for  a  long  time,  with  little  or  no 
abatement. 

Although  we  have  arranged  oedema  of  the  prepuce  among  the  dis- 
eases occurring  within  the  month,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
period ;  we  have  met  with  it  frequently  in  children  from  one  to  six 
years  of  age. 

The  causes  of  this  affection  it  is,  in  many  cases,  somewhat  difficult 
to  trace.  It  would  appear  to  be  occasionally  produced  by  an  irrita- 
tion seated  within  the  urethra,  as  a  stone  sticking  in  the  canal,  or  a 
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Bmall  splinter  of  wood  or  fragment  of  straw,  introduced  by  the  child. 
In  one  case,  we  saw  it  produced  by  a  portion  of  thread  that  the  child 
had  wound  round  the  end  of  the  penis.  It  is  occasionally  connected 
with  an  erysipelatous  affection  of  the  integuments  of  the  penis  and 
scrotum,  and  not  unfrequently  we  have  found  it  accompanied  with  an 
herpetic  eruption  around  the  external  skin  of  the  prepuc^  at  the  point 
of  duplicature. 

In  some  cases  it  is  attended  by  a  discharge  from  within  the  prepuce, 
resembling  a  strong  lather  of  soap,  or  the  froth  of  milk ;  this  is  evi- 
dently caused  by  the  retention  of  the  natural  discharges  of  the  part, 
rendered  perhaps  more  copious  from  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  which 
often  fills  the  cavity  of  the  prepuce  before  it  is  discharged  externally: 
the  discharge  almost  invariably  disappears  as  soon  as  the  tumefaction 
subsides. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  if  the  tumefaction  be  not  very 
extensive,  and  it  presents  no  difficulty  or  impediment  to  the  discharge 
of  the  urine,  little  else  is  required  than  to  wash  the  part  frequently 
with  camphorated  spirits,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  or  with  two 
parts  of  the  aqua  camphorata  and  vinegar,  or  to  envelop  the  prepuce 
in  crumb  of  bread  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
lead.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  urethra,  and  if  a 
stone  or  other  foreign  substance  be  found  in  the  passage,  to  extract  it. 
If  the  oedema  be  very  extensive,  and  the  free  discharge  of  the  urine  is 
interfered  with,  the  best  plan  is  to  slightly  scarify  the  skin  at  the 
most  depending  portion  of  the  tumour,  and  foment  it  freely  with  tepid 
water. 

When  connected  with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum,  this  should  be  treated  by  its  appropriate  remedies ;  and 
in  cases  in  which  an  herpetic  eruption  is  present,  the  application  to 
this,  night  and  morning,  of  a  little  of  the  unguentum  nitratis  hydrar- 
gyri,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  hog's  lard,  we  have  found 
to  be  generally  sufficient  for  its  speedy  removal. 

14.— Cohesion  of  the  Labia  and  Nymphaa. 

In  female  infants,  there  is,  occasionally,  an  adhesion  of  either  the 
labia  or  nymphse;  but  much  more  frequently  of  the  latter.  This  co- 
hesion may  be  congenital,  or  occur  some  time  after  birth. 

The  cohesion  of  the  labia,  when  present,  is  easily  detected.  In  some 
cases  it  is  so  slight  as  to  give  way  upon  the  mere  separation  of  the 
labia;  in  others,  it  is  produced  by  a  very  firm  but  delicate  and  trans- 
parent membrane,  extending  across  from  the  inner  surface  of  one 
labium  to  that  of  the  other,  for  the  division  of  which,  the  aid  of  the 
knife  will  become  necessary;  in  other  cases,  again,  the  adhesion  of 
the  labia  is  more  intimate  and  extensive,  and  requires  a  cautious  use 
of  the  knife  for  its  removal:  finally,  there  may  occur  a  complete  oc- 
clusion of  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina,  which  is  usually  con- 
nected with  a  deficiency  of  some  one  or  all  of  the  internal  sexual 
organs. 

In  all  these  cases  of  cohesion  of  the  labia,  excepting  the  last,  the 
sooner  it  is  removed  the  better;  but  when  a  complete  closure  of  the 
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TBgina  happens  from  a  congenital  and  perfect  fusion  of  the  two  labia, 
nothing  should  be  attempted  previously  to  puberty,  unless  we  are 
able  to  determine  with  certainty  that  the  yagina  or  uterus  is  not  want- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  child  might  otherwise  be  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  fruitless  operation.  By  waiting,  however,  until  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, we  shall  then  be  able  to  decide  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  internal  organs,  and  consequently, 
as  to  the  propriety  or  non-necessity  of  an  operation. 

Adhesion  of  the  nymphas  is  much  more  common  than  cohesion  of 
the  labia,  and  requires  for  its  detection  a  much  closer  inspection. 
When  the  nymphse  cohere,  upon  the  separation  of  the  labia,  they  are 
extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  flat,  continuous  covering  to 
the  origin  of  the  vagina,  and  by  the  blood  being  pressed  out  of  their 
tissues  when  they  are  thus  put  upon  the  stretch,  they  become  pale, 
and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  surface ;  hence, 
at  first  view,  it  appears  as  though  the  nymphse  were  wanting,  and 
there  existed  no  vagina ;  but  by  gradually  approximating  the  labia, 
the  nymphse  assume  their  usual  form  and  situation ;  a  probe  may  also 
be  passed  behind  them,  and  if  the  cohesion  was  not  congenital,  we 
may  learn  from  the  nurse,  that  the  opening  into  the  vagina  was  the 
Bame,  at  first,  as  it  is  in  other  infants. 

Cohesion  of  the  nymphse,  the  same  as  of  the  labia,  may  often  be 
destroyed  by  the  mere  separation  of  the  labia;  or  a  probe  being 
passed  behind  the  coherent  nymphse,  and  made  to  bear  upon  the  line 
of  juncture;  this  may  often  be  gently  torn  asunder,  by  merely  draw- 
ing the  instrument  towards  us ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  adhesion 
is  so  intimate  and  firm  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  knife.  Care  must 
always  be  taken  by  the  interposition  of  a  portion  of  soft  linen,  moist- 
ened with  sweet-oil,  or  fresh  lard,  to  prevent  the  divided  surfaces 
from  again  adhering. 

Simple  cohesion  of  the  nymphse  should  be  remedied  at  an  early 
period.  The  longer  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  more  difScult,  in 
general,  does  its  removal  become. 

15.— Hare-Lip. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  several 
forms  of  hare-lip,  nor  of  the  surgical  operations  by  which  they  are  to 
be  remedied.  The  only  question  in  relation  to  them  we  propose  to 
notice,  is,  at  what  period  should  any  operation  be  performed.  This 
question  will  be  often  put  to  the  physician,  and  it  is  important  that 
he  should  be  able  to  answer  it  understandingly. 

As  the  deformity  is  always  considerable,  a  natural  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  urges  them  to  desire  its  early  removal,  and,  in 
many  cases,  an  immediate  operation  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  life  of  tho  little  patient — the  abnormal  division  of  the 
lip,  complicated,  perhaps,  with  a  division  or  deficiency  of  the  bony 
palate,  preventing  the  child  from  sucking.  Here,  whatever  may  be 
the  risk  attendant  upon  an  early  operation,  it  must  be  encountered,  as. 
the  removal  of  the  deformity  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  saving  the 
infant  from  a  lingering  death  from  inanition.     If  the  deformity,  bow- 
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eyer,  does  net  interfere  with  sucklings  we  believe  it  will  be  better, 
in  all  cases,  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  child  has  attained  an  age 
when  it  will  be  attended  with  less  danger  of  inducing  conyulsions,  or 
other  dangerous  consequences,  and  when  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
its  proving  successful. 

The  question,  nevertheless,  still  presents  itself,  how  long  it  is  proper 
to  wait  before  performing  the  operation,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  may  be  undertaken,  without  danger  to 
the  child,  or  of  its  failure  in  the  removal  of  the  deformity.  The  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year  is  the  time  usually  adopted  for  the  ope- 
ration. A  much  earlier  period,  however,  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Houston,  as  the  most  suitable  for  its  safe  and  efficient  per- 
formance,  and  several  cases  are  adduced  by  him  to  prove  the  resi- 
lience of  a  young  infant,  under  the  operation,  and  the  strength  of  its 
reparative  powers.  The  age  which  the  gentleman  just  referred  to 
considers  the  best  for  undertaking  it  is  about  the  third  month: — ^he 
has  never  seen  convulsions  follow  its  performance  at  this  age,  and  he 
knows  of  no  other  evil  consequences,  that  the  young  infant  is  liable 
to,  to  which  it  is  not  liable  when  a  year  or  two  older. 

Dr.  Hullihen,  of  Wheeling,  Yirgmia,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  ope- 
rating early.  He  states  that  he  has  operated  on  thirteen  cases  before 
dentition  had  commenced ;  three  of  the  infants  were  only  four  weeks 
old.  He  remarks,  that  he  has  yet  to  witness  the  first  untoward  event, 
or  the  slightest  unfavourable  indication  resulting  from  the  operation 
when  thus  early  performed.  Paul  Dubois,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  May,  1845,  adduces  his  experience 
in  favour  of  an  early  operation  for  hare-lip.  He  details  a  number  of 
cases  operated  on  by  himself  or  his  friends,  at  intervals  varying  from 
a  few  minutes  to  several  days  or  weeks  after  birth,  all  of  which  had 
proved  completely  successful.  Dr.  Dawson,  in  a  paper  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  PresSj  for  1842,  advocates  the  same  practice,  and  relates  two 
cases,  one  of  a  child  four  days  old,  and  the  other  of  a  child  seven 
hours  old,  in  which  he  operated  successfully. 

Dr.  Mason  Warren  {Amer.  Journ,  Med,  Sciences^  has  frequently 
resorted  to  the  operation  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  and  with  better 
success  than  in  older  children.  Dr.  A nselon  (?7nion -4/cdtVa/^,)  af- 
firms that  a  long  experience  has  convinced  him  that  the  practice  of 
early  operating  is  the  best. 

Guersent,  the  younger,  agrees  with  Dubois  in  believing  that  the  best 
time  for  the  operation  is  immediately  after  birth ;  and  that  if  this 
favourable  opportunity  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
the  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  year. 

Malgaigno  has  operated  nine  hours  after  birth,  on  a  child  with 
simple  hare-lip,  complicated  with  a  wide  fissure  of  the  palate,  and  of 
the  alveolar  process.  The  operation  succeeded  perfectly,  but  the  child 
died  on  the  sixteenth  day,  from  diarrhoea  and  aphthae.  The  cicatrix 
was  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the  separation  of  the  bones  was  so 
much  lessened,  that,  had  death  not  occurred,  the  fissure  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  quite  obliterated.  Baudon  has  operated,  and  with 
success,  in  a  case  of  double  hare-lip  and  fissure  of  the  palate,  in  an  in- 
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fant  aged  four  days.  He  operated  first  on  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  on  the  left  side.  Andrew  Nolan  records  {Dub.  Med.  Press^ 
1853,)  a  saccessful  case  of  operation  for  single  hare-lip  on  an  infant 
six  hours  after  birth;  and  Bateman  {Med.  TimeSj  1854,)  on  one  only 
four  hours  after  birth.  Mestenhauser,  of  Raaste,  in  Silesia,  during  a 
practice  of  thirty-two  years,  operated  for  hare-lip  eighty  times,  and 
prefers  the  children  to  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old  before  it  is 
undertaken.  Dieffenbach  has  operated  upon  a  thousand  cases,  and 
states  that,  while  union  has  taken  place  at  every  age,  from  a  few  days 
after  birth  up  to  extreme  old  age,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  dentition  is 
accomplished,  as  when  performed  very  early  the  cicatrix  is  apt  to 
yield  as  growth  advances. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  danger  supposed  to  attend  upon  an  early 
operation,  there  would  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  importance  of 
remedying  the  defect,  at  the  earliest  age  possible ;  the  effectual  re- 
moval of  the  deformity,  and  the  inconvenience  attendant  on  it,  being 
then  more  easily  and  certainly  effected  than  when  the  operation  is  de- 
ferred to  a  later  period.  We  are  persuaded  with  Dr.  Houston,  that 
the  dangers  and  diflSculties  attendant  upon  early  operations  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  overrated.  Several  instances  of  the  successful  removal 
of  simple  hare-lip,  at  ages  varying  from  a  few  days  up  to  as  many 
months,  have  been  recorded  within  the  last  few  years,  and  we  have 
BO  repeatedly  seen  the  operation  performed  in  children,  from  six  weeks 
to  four  months  old,  with  perfect  success,  and  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  slightest  untoward  symptom,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  very  generally  at  the  termination  of  the  third  month, 
or,  where  the  deformity  is  very  great,  at  even  an  earlier  period. 

The  advantages  of  operating  at  a  very  early  period,  especially  in 
cases  complicated  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  fissure  of  the  palate, 
are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  number 
of  the  Medical  Times  for  March,  1854. 

16.— Club-foot.— Talipes. 

Children  are  frequently  born  with  various  deformities  of  the  feet,  to 
which  the  popular  denomination,  club-foot,  has  been  applied.  The  foot 
may  either  be  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  allow  its  inner  margin  to  rest 
upon  the  ground,  {valguSj  talipes  valgus;)  or  inwards,  its  outer  edge 
being  directed  to  the  ground,  {varus,  talipes  varus;)  or  the  heel  may 
be  drawn  up,  so  as  to  direct  the  toes  downwards,  and  extend  the  foot, 
causing  it  to  approach  a  right  line  with  the  leg,  {pes  equinuSy  talipes 
eqninus,)  A  fourth  variety  has  been  described  by  Little,  in  which  the 
foot  is  flexed  upon  the  leg,  and  the  heel  only  is  applied  to  the  ground. 
This  distortion  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  front  of 
the  leg. 

These  deformities  are,  in  general,  apparent  from  birth,  but  increase 
in  extent  as  the  child  grows  older,  particularly  as  it  approaches  the 
period  when  it  should  walk.  If  they  are  not  remedied  at  an  early 
period,  the  child  is,  in  general,  doomed  to  lameness  and  deformity  for 
the  residue  of  its  life. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years,  to  the  investigation 
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of  the  pathology  and  mode  of  remedying  the  yariooB  congenital  dis- 
tortions of  the  feet,  by  several  distinguished  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  immediate  cause  would  appear  to  he 
a  shortening  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  other  extensor  muscles,  or  of 
those  which  rotate  the  foot  outwards. 

The  pes  equinus,  or  extended  foot,  from  shortening  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  is  probably  the  most  common  form  of  distortion,  the  twisting 
of  the  foot  inwards  being  produced  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  normal  action  upon  this  of 
the  gastrocnemii,  causing  the  foot  to  turn  somewhat  in  that  direction. 
As  the  turning  inwards  of  the  foot  increases,  the  plantar  muscles,  liga- 
ments, and  aponeuroses  become  more  and  more  contracted,  the  de- 
formity increases,  and  first,  the  side  of  the  foot,  and  finally,  its  dorsum, 
is  applied  to  the  ground ;  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  at  the  same  time 
thrown  into  an  unnatural  position,  and  after  the  child  begins  to  walk, 
being  subjected  to  continual  pressure,  become  altered  in  shape,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  deformity,  which  in  the  first  instance  might, 
with  due  care,  have  been  removed,  becomes  permanent.  The  twisting 
of  the  foot  outwards,  which  is  of  comparatively  unfrequent  occurrence, 
is  produced  by  a  shortening  of  the  abductor  muscles. 

The  remote  cause  of  club-foot  is  to  be  referred  to  a  defect  in  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  a  want  of  balance  in  the  development  and  action  of  the  anta- 
gonist muscles. 

Distortions  of  the  feet  have  been  met  with  in  foetuses  of  from  three 
to  five  months,  with  co-existing  deficiencies,  and  malformations  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  in  anencephalous  and  hemicephalous  em- 
bryos, the  hands,  as  well  as  the  feet,  have  exhibited  similar  distor- 
tions. Children  born  with  a  deficiency  or  disease  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, are  also  very  commonly  affected  with  club-foot;  the  deformity  is 
hence  a  common  accompaniment  of  spina  bifida.  It  may  also  take 
place  subsequent  to  birth,  when,  from  disease  of  the  spine,  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  is  produced,  and  on  a  par- 
tial recovery  taking  place,  the  flexor  muscles  acquire  more  power 
than  the  extensors. 

Distortions  of  the  feet  are  said  to  be  hereditary,  in  consequence  of 
the  transmission  of  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  pre- 
disposing to  convulsive  and  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  may  occasionally  be  the  case,  but  of  all 
the  numerous  instances  of  club-foot  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
no  one  occurred  in  children  born  of  parents,  either  of  whom  were  simi- 
larly affected. 

In  the  treatment  of  club-foot,  the  grand  object  to  be  effected  is  to 
extend  those  muscles,  the  inordinate  contraction  or  shortening  of  which 
has  produced  the  distortion,  and  to  increase  the  action  and  power  of 
their  antagonists.  The  first  must  be  effected  by  mechanical  contri- 
vances, adapted  to  preserve  the  feet  in  their  natural  position,  and 
counteract  the  force  by  which  they  are  drawwout  of  it;  and  the  se- 
cond, •chiefly  by  friction  of  the  limbs,  and  a  well-conducted  general 
hygienic  treatment,  calculated  to  reduce  the  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  to  give  tone  to  the  body  generally. 
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A  variety  of  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  suggested,  in  the 
form  of  splints,  stocks,  and  shoes,  to  retain  the  foot  in  its  natural  po- 
sition, and  counteract  the  distorting  force. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  present  a  de- 
scription of  these  several  apparatus,  or  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  as  to  which  of  them  is  the  best  adapted  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  they  are  employed:  we  would  merely  remark,  that  whatever 
contrivance  we  adopt,  simplicity  and  lightness  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance, as  well  as  such  a  form  as  will  prevent  any  undue  pressure  upon 
the  part  that  is  made  the  point  d*appui. 

The  form  of  the  apparatus  will  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
species  and  degree  of  distortion,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  act  effectually 
upon  the  shortened  muscles,  which  should  be  gradually  and  gently, 
but  constantly  extended. 

When  the  shortening  of  the  muscles  is  very  considerable,  or  the 
force  they  exert  in  drawing  the  foot  in  an  unnatural  position  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome  by  any  mechanical  means  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  employ,  it  is  probable  that  a  division  of  the  tendons  may 
be  advantageously  resorted  to ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  such  divi- 
sion will  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure:  in  no  case  can  this  be  ac- 
oomplished  without  a  long-continued  use  of  appropriate  mechanical 
means — while  the  latter  alone,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  fully  adequate 
to  produce  a  complete  removal  of  the  deformity,  if  commenced  with 
sufficiently  early,  when  the  parta  involved  in  the  deformity  are  still 
sufficiently  flexible,  and  the  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  bones  of  the 
foot  have  undergone  no  important  changes,  and  when  the  confinement 
of  the  foot  can  be  borne  with  greater  ease  than  at  a  later  period. 

17.— Induration  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. 

nroUBOIBSIMBNT  DU  TI8SU  OBLLULAIRE — (BDXMA  0ELLULARI8 — SKIN-BOUKD — SCLEREMA. 

A  peculiar  hardness  and  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities, 
often  of  the  trunk,  and  occasionally  of  the  face,  with  coldness  and  a 
yellowish  or  wax-like  appearance,  or  a  pale  red  or  purple  colour  of 
the  affected  parts,  are  often  observed  in  infancy,  during  the  first  few 
days  or  weeks  after  birth. 

The  disease  sometimes  commences  at  the  feet,  but  more  generally 
about  the  pubic  region,  and  inner  surface  of  the  thighs;  from  whence 
it  gradually  extends  over  a  considerable  portion,  and  in  some  cases, 
over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  affected  parts  become 
swollen,  hard,  and  incompressible;  the  skin  is  tense,  and  adheres  firmly 
to  the  parts  beneath,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  its  being  pinched  up  or' 
moved  over  them;  it  is  at  the  same  time  dry,  harsh,  and  decidedly 
cold  to  the  touch,  and,  in  some  cases,  presents  a  yellowish,  or  waxen 
appearance;  whilst  in  others,  it  is  of  a  pale  red,  purple  or  livid  hue. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  swelling  is  the  most  considerable;  whilst  the 
firmness  and  tension  of  the  parts  are  the  greatest  when  the  skin  as- 
sumes a  pale  yellowish  colour.  The  diminution  of  temperature  is 
always  remarkable;  and  when  the  disease  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface,  the  body  is  acted  upon  by  external  heat  m  the 
same  manner  as  so  much  dead  matter. 
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M.  Roger  (Archives  Gin.  de  Med.)  states  that  in  19  cases  he  found 
the  temperature  to  be  less  than  91^,  in  7  it  sank  below  78^,  while  the 
mean  of  52  observations  was  only  87*8^.  In  extreme  cases  the  tem- 
perature may  sink  to  77^,  74^,  72^,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  as  low 
as  71*6^.  Accordiug  to  M.  Roger,  a  diminution  of  temperature  pre- 
cedes the  occurrence  of  induration,  or  at  least  exists  in  a  very  marked 
degree  while  the  induration  is  still  very  slight.  The  reduction  of  the 
temperature  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  induration, 
and  consequently  forms  an  important  element  in  the  prognosis.  Re- 
covery took  place  in  only  a  single  case  after  the  temperature  had  sunk 
below  90*5^,  though  life  was  often  prolonged  for  several  days,  not- 
withstanding a  much  greater  reduction  of  temperature.  The  slowness 
of  the  pulse  and  respiration  likewise  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  low- 
ness  of  the  temperature  and  degree  of  induration,  the  former  having 
sunk  even  as  low  as  60,  the  latter  to  16  or  14. 

The  infant  labouring  under  this  disease  refuses  to  suck ;  its  coun- 
tenance becomes  pale  and  contracted;  it  is  restless;  appears  unable  to 
make  a  full  inspiration,  or  cry  out,  but  almost  constantly  makes  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  moaning  noise,  which  has  been  compared  by  Dorfmiiller 
to  the  cry  of  young  mice.  Deglutition  appears,  in  general,  to  be  at- 
tended with  diflSculty,  and  is  sometimes  impossible.  The  pulse  is 
usually  small,  rapid,  and  irregular;  and  there  is  always  more  or  less 
disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  frequent  discharges  of  a  bright 
green,  or  whitish,  or  clay-coloured  appearance.  There  is  generally  a 
deficient  secretion  of  urine;  though  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  cases 
than  in  others. 

Respiration  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  difficult,  until  death 
ensues;  usually  before  the  fourth  day,  but  sometimes  not  until  a  much 
later  period.  In  some  cases,  tetanic  spasms  supervene  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease;  the  bead  and  trunk  being  occasionally  bent  rigidly 
backwards,  and  the  jaws  firmly  locked. 

The  disease  is  unattended,  throughout,  with  any  degree  of  febrile 
reaction  ;  though  in  some  cases  a  degree  of  febrile  excitement  may  pre- 
cede its  occurrence.  Occasionally  it  is  accompanied  with  a  jaundiced 
condition  of  the  entire  surface. 

Induration  of  the  skin  in  infants  is  an  affection  which  is  always  of  a 
dangerous  character;  generally  terminating  fatally,  within  one,  two, 
or,  at  farthest,  three  weeks.  In  slight  cases,  in  which  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  integuments  is  of  limited  extent,  sometimes,  in  a  few  days, 
the  respiration  of  the  infant  improves,  the  parts  aflfected  increase  in 
temperature,  and  become  softer,  and  by  slow  degrees  an  entire  recovery 
takes  place. 

On  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  infants  who  have  died  of  indu- 
ration of  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  usually  found  to 
be  thickened,  condensed,  and  loaded  with  serum.  It  is  often  of  a  red- 
dish or  granular  appearance,  not  unlike  a  portion  of  hepatized  lung. 
In  many  cases  the  adipose  substance  is  firm,  hard,  and  indurated ;  con- 
sisting of  solid  fatty  granules,  easily  detached.  The  tissue  is  of  a  deep 
yellow;  usually  from  half  a  line  to  three  lines  thick,  and  sometimes 
below  it  there  is  a  gelatinous  deposit.    The  indurated  tissue  is  traversed 
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by  numerous  veins  gorged  with  black  blood.  {JEUeesier.)  This  state 
of  the  adipose  tissue  may  occur  with  or  without  infiltration  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  whole  of  the  tissues  are  engorged  with  venous  blood, 
with  which  every  organ  is  unusually  loaded. 

The  induration  seldom  extends  below  the  chorion.  The  muscles  are 
pale,  as  if  infiltrated,  and  in  those  of  the  buttock  small  deposits  of 
blood  have  been  found.  {£liW88er.) 

The  most  frequent  lesion  of  the  viscera  is  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  with  more  or  less  morbid  change  of  the  liver. 

In  the  forty-nine  fatal  cases  observed  by  Elssesser,  {Archiv.  G6n.^) 
the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain  were  mostly  filled  with  dark  diffluent 
blood,  and  effusion  was  found  in  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base.  In  one- 
tenth  of  the  oases,  lobular  pneumonia  was  present,  and  in  a  third,  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  were  permeable  to  air.  Intestinal  lesions  and  hy- 
persemia  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  common,  and  in  eight  cases, 
peritonitis  was  present. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  found  indurated  and  enlarged; 
more  especially  those  of  the  mesentery.  In  general,  the  serous  infil- 
tration is  not  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  in  the  cavity  of  the  mediastinum, 
and  in  the  plexus  choroides :  we  have  met  with  it  in  the  interlobular 
Struoture  of  the  lungs,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  along  the  whole 
of  the  spinal  marrow.  When  free  incisions  are  made  through  the  skin, 
the  serum  gradually  flows  out,  and  the  swelling  and  hardness  of  the 
diseased  parts  disappear,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  there  co- 
exists with  the  serous  infiltration  a  hardening  of  the  adipose  tissue. 
{Andryj  Auvity^  DeniSj  DugiSj  Wolffs  Billard.) 

Induration  of  the  skin  usually  occurs  soon  after  birth;  occasionally 
it  is  congenital.  It  is  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It 
prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  in  hospitals  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  children,  and  among  the  offspring  of  the  impoverished  classes 
of  society,  who  inhabit  unhealthy  localities,  and  small,  ill-ventilated, 
and  filthy  habitations.  It  has  been  observed  by  Caspar,  Billard,  Wolff, 
and  others,  that  infants  reared  by  the  hand  are  more  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease under  all  circumstances,  than  those  who  are  nourished  at  the 
breast. 

Although  the  disease  may  attack  infants  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  those  who  become  the 
subjects  of  it  are  observed  to  be  feeble  or  languid  from  birth;  or  to 
labour  under  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  previously 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  cutaneous  affection.  We  should  hence  be  in- 
clined to  refer  the  disease  to  gastro-intestinal  disease,  and  a  generally 
languid  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  organism,  the  result  of  conta- 
minated air,  and  improper  or  unwholesome  diet;  and  probably,  in 
some  instances,  an  additional  morbific  cause,  a  cold  and  humid  atmo- 
sphere, may  concur  in  its  production.  The  connexion  of  the  disease 
with  gastro-intestinal  irritation  had  already  been  noticed  by  Denis,  and 
it  is  further  proved,  by  the  fact  of  the  frequency  with  which,  in  post- 
mortem examinations,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  organs  is  detected. 
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The  causes  of  the  disease  appear  to  differ  but  little  from  those 
which  give  rise  to  infantile  erysipelas,  to  which  it  has  a  very  close  re- 
semblance. It  is  often  attended  with  a  condition  of  the  skin  not  very 
dissimilar  from  that  which  occurs  in  erysipelas ;  while  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  considerable  induration  of  the  surface,  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  inflamed  margin. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  surface  is  evidently  dependent  upon  the 
simple  infiltration  of  the  cellular  membrane  with  a  serous  fluid:  this 
is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  after  death,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact,  that  when,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient,  in- 
cisions are  made  into  the  indurated  parts,  and  pressure  is  applied,  the 
serum  is  discharged,  and  the  swelling,  tension,  and  hardness,  entirely 
disappear.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  a 
genuine  oedema;  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  skin  resulting  from  the 
less  loose  and  yielding  nature  of  its  tissues  in  early  infancy.  The 
oedema  has  been  referred,  by  Billard,  to  a  languid  circulation,  the 
result  of  venous  plethora,  and  the  action  of  such  external  agents  as 
have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  thus 
favouring  the  accumulation  of  serosity  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

When  the  oedema  is  general,  and  the  venous  congestion  exists  to  a 
very  great  degree,  all  the  organs  abundantly  supplied  with  cellular 
tissue  have  their  functions  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of 
the  infiltration  of  serum.  Thus,  the  glottis  becoming  oedematous,  while 
the  lungs  are  overloaded  with  venous  blood,  the  cry  of  the  infant  is 
rendered  painful,  acute,  and  smothered.  The  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face is  the  result  of  the  languid  state  of  the  capillary  circulation,  the 
deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  general  debi- 
lity of  the  patient. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  true,  so  far  as  it  regards  a  certain  class  of  cases: 
in  others,  however,  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  the  venous  con- 
gestion, and  consequent  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  were  evidently  the  result  of  an  imperfect  distention  of  the  lungs 
at  birth,  and  the  consequent  production  of  the  condition  denominated 
atelectasis  by  JSrg.  The  probability  of  this  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
disease  was  suggested  by  Dr.Maunsell:  its  certain  occurrence  in  se- 
veral cases,  we  have  established  by  the  result  of  our  autopsies.  M. 
Roger  and  Elsaesser  notice  the  frequency  with  which  partial  consolida- 
tions of  the  lungs  are  met  with  in  the  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  infants.  This  pulmonary  afiection  differs  no  doubt  essentially  from 
true  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  While  in  the  latter  the  temperature 
rises  even  to  105°,  in  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  lungs  which  ac- 
companies induration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  it  sinks  as  low  as  71°,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  at  the  same  time  being  slow,  in  place  of  accele- 
rated. 

We  believe  that  there  is  still  another  class  of  cases,  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  in  which  the  serous  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous  cellulur 
tissue  is  the  result  of  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  latter,  consecu- 
tive, most  frequently,  to  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

There  are,  evidently,  two  distinct  varieties  of  induration  of  the  skin; 
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that  from  serous  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  another  from 
induration  or  concretion  of  the  adipose  matter.  The  latter  may  exist 
irith  or  without  general  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
|t  is  usually  seated  in  the  cheeks,  nates,  calves  of  the  legs,  or  back, 
and  occurs  with  or  without  the  derangement  of  the  circulation  or  re- 
spiration, and  is  seldom  attended  with  symptoms  of  a  nervous  cha«> 
racter.  {Billard^  Rostan^  Wolffs  Ulseesaer.) 

When  the  adipose  tissue  is  alone  diseased,  the  affected  parts  are 
but  little  swollen,  and  have  the  firm  feel,  and  yellowish-white  appear- 
ance of  wax,  or  concrete  suet;  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  they 
are  said  to  be  sonorous  upon  percussion,  and  are  perfectly  cold  to  the 
touch.  In  these  cases,  upon  dissection,  the  subcutanous  adipose  sub- 
stance is  found  hardened  and  condensed  like  suet,  with  the  skin  con- 
tracted, and  firmly  adherent  to  it. 

In  this  country,  induration  of  the  skin  is  an  extremely  rare  disease. 
Although  connected,  as  physician,  for  eighteen  years,  with  one  of  the 
largest  medical  charities,  perhaps,  in  this  country,  we  have  met  with  but 
twelve  cases  of  the  disease  during  that  period.  In  the  hospitals  for 
children,  in  Europe,  it  is,  however,  of  more  common  occurrence.  In 
the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris,  645  cases  occurred  between  the  years 
1808  and  1811 ;  of  which  number,  567  terminated  fatally;  and  in  1826, 
there  occurred  in  the  same  institution  240  cases,  of  which  fifty  died. 

The  disease  is  described  by  the  generality  of  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  being  but  little  under  the  control  of  medical  treatment,  and  as 
terminating  fatally  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  condition  of  the 
skin,  however,  appears  to  be  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  sys- 
tem generally;  and  death  more  seldom  results,  according  to  Billard, 
from  the  morbid  state  of  the  integuments,  than  from  the  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  internal  organs — the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs  and  the 
brain — with  which  it  is  commonly  associated. 

When  limited  in  extent,  and  occurring  in  infants  possessed  of  some 
yigour  of  constitution,  or  even  when  general,  but  not  of  an  aggravated 
character,  and  uncomplicated  with  severe  visceral  disease,  it  will  often 
yield  to  very  simple  remedies. 

The  proper  treatment  of  induration  of  the  skin  in  infants,  will  de- 
pend pretty  much  upon  the  particular  character  of  each  case.  In  some, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  plethora  or  local  accumulations  of 
blood,  will  demand  the  employment  of  leeches,  cups,  or  even  general 
blood-letting,  and  gentle  purgatives;  and  that  a  cautious  use  of  these 
remedies  will  be  attended  with  the  best  effects.  Friction  of  the  sur- 
face with  the  hand,  or  warm  flannel,  and  the  use  of  flannel  garments 
next  the  skin,  are  all-important  remedies  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
and  should  not  be  neglected.  Blisters  have  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  Richter,  and  according  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Eberle,  when 
early  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  they  would  appear  to  remove  the 
sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  effused  serum,  and  prevent  its  undue  accumulation.  We 
have,  in  several  instances,  seen  good  effects  result  from  a  well-timed 
blister: — it  should  be  kept  on  about  three  hours;  immediately  upon 
its  removal,  the  part  being  covered  with  a  large  emollient  poultice. 
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The  exhibition  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacnanha,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  air-passages  from  accumulations  of  mucus,  and  unloading 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  has  been  recommended ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove,  in  most  cases,  highly  beneficial. 

The  vapour-bath  has  been  considered  by  some  practitioners  one  of 
the  most  effectual  remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  this  disease;  and 
when  it  is  dependent  upon  subacute  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  or  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  will  no  doubt  prove  advan- 
tageous; but  it  is  not  a  remedy  adapted  to  the  generality  of  cases:  in 
many,  dry  heat,  and  friction  of  the  surface,  as  directed  by  Baron,  will 
have  a  far  better  effect.  In  some  cases,  the  respiration,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  patient  in  the  bath,  is  painfully  accelerated,  and 
congestion  and  effusion  in  the  lungs  or  brain  have,  it  is  asserted  by 
Billard,  occasionally  followed  its  use. 

Incisions  through  the  skin,  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Andry,  Wolff,  and  others,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  over- 
loaded state  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  and  of  giving  exit  to  the  se- 
rum distending  the  areola  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  procedure  has  been  practised  to  any  great  extent; 
nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
tried :  we  can,  however,  see  no  valid  objection  to  it. 

In  cases  attended  with  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  small 
doses  of  calomel  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  with  the  occasional  interposition  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  tur- 
pentine as  recommended  in  infantile  erysipelas,  should  be  administered. 
If,  however,  the  symptoms  indicate  that  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
meiubrane  is  the  seat  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  a  few  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  or  wherever  the  tenderness  is 
moat  decided,  and  followed  by  large  emollient  cataplasms. 

Where  there  exists  very  great  debility,  wine  whey,  or  even  ammo- 
nia in  combination  with  the  aqua  camphorata,  with  friction  of  the  sur- 
face with  camphorated  spirits,  or  the  oil  of  amber,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  flannel  envelope,  will  be  the  most  [appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

18.— NsBvus. 

Children  are  often  born  with  permanent  spots  or  marks  upon  the 
skin,  varying  in  extent,  and  very  materially  in  their  nature  and  im- 
portance. The  whole  of  these  have  been  generally  included  under 
the  vague  denomination  of  naevi  maternL 

A  very  common  form  of  noevus  is  that  of  a  mole  or  slightly  elevated 
tumour,  diff*ering  in  size  in  different  cases;  generally  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  often  covered  thickly  with  fine,  short,  silky  hair,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  mole.  These  niXivi  may  occur  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
when  seated  upon  the  face  or  neck,  or  upon  the  shoulder  or  breast  in 
the  female,  produce  very  considerable  deformity.  They  often  increase 
slowly  in  size,  and  acquire  a  darker  colour,  until  towards  puberty; 
after  which  period  they  commonly  remain  stationary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  and  are  unattended  with  pain  or  inconvenience.  They 
are  generally  attributed  to  some  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  rcto 
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nracoflntn :  their  trne  nature  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  as  yet 
veil  understood.  It  is  not  customary  to  interfere  with  them;  they 
could  certainly  be  dissected  out  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  defor- 
mity resulting  from  this  procedure  would  probably  be  as  great  as  that 
it  was  intended  to  remove. 

Another  very  common  form  of  nsevus  is  a  dark-red  circumscribed 
fttftin,  which  generally  appears  upon  one  side  of  the  face,  and  is  some- 
times of  considerable  extent.  It  is  perfectly  superficial,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  result  from  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  subcuticular  capil- 
lary vessels  at  the  part  affected:  it  would  appear  to  us,  however, 
nther  to  depend  upon  a  local  abnormal  condition  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
Like  the  former,  it  sometimes  increases  in  extent  until  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  when  it  undergoes  no  further  change  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  life ; — being  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  its 
QQsightliness.  We  have  known  it,  however,  to  disappear  entirely 
during  childhood.  It  has  been  proposed  by  FrSnkel  to  diminish  the 
deformity  by  tattooing  the  part  affected  with  a  white  pigment. 

The  nsevus  appears  frequently  in  the  torn  of  a  slight  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries;  in  some  cases  superficial,  and  in  others  extending 
deeply  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  In  some  instances  the 
dilated  capillaries  appear  as  tortuous,  wide- spread  lines,  proceeding 
from  a  small  round  spot,  like  the  legs  of  the  spider  from  its  body ;  in 
others,  they  form  small,  defined,  granular  tumours,  of  a  bright-red  co- 
lour; in  other  cases,  again,  the  nsevus  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
venous  capillaries,  and  is  of  a  deep-blue,  or  bluish-red  colour.  These 
sometimes  disappear  before  puberty;  al  others,  they  continue  sta- 
tionary, neither  enlarging  nor  diminishing  during  life.  They  are 
never  troublesome,  constitute  but  a  very  inconsiderable  deformity, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
*  The  most  important  of  the  nsevi  is  that  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  deep  red-coloured,  slightly  elevated  spot,  which  often  rapidly 
augments  in  size,  with  a  well  defined  margin,  and  a  granular  surface; 
it  is  obliterated  by  pressure,  but  rapidly  rises  again  when  this  is 
removed.  It  is  formed  of  an  erectile,  vascular  tissue,  and  if  acci- 
dentally wounded,  often  gives  rise  to  copious,  prolonged,  and  dan- 
gerous hemorrhage.  When  seated  near  to  an  arterial  trunk  of  any 
size,  it  pulsates  powerfully  beneath  the  finger,  and  is  attended  by  a 
thrilling  purr,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  {Aneurism 
ty  anastomosis,) 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the  vascular 
nssvus.    ' 

1st.  The  application  of  cold  and  pressure.  {Ahernethv,)  This  will 
frequently  succeed  when  the  n96vus  is  small,  and  not  disposed  to  in- 
erease  rapidly  in  size,  and  when  it  is  seated  over  a  bone ;  but  in  those 
of  larger  size,  of  rapid  growth,  and  seated  over  soft  parts,  it  is  al- 
together inefficient. 

2d.  Vaccination  over  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  {ffodgson.)  This 
will  frequently  succeed :  it  is  always,  however,  productive  of  a  con- 
aiderable  scar,  and  if  ulceration  or  sloughing  occur,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  scar  is  often  large,  and  forms  a  very  decided  deformity 
in  parts  exposed  to  view. 
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Sd.  Pastulation  with  tartar  emetic  upon  the  Burface  of  the  naevns 
{J.  B.  Brown — Gumming.)  The  same  objections  are  applicable  to  this 
as  to  the  preceding  plan. 

4th.  Caustic.  ( Wardrop,)  This  will  also  repeatedly  succeed  when 
the  vascular  tumour  is  of  .small  size,  and  inactive.  A  portion  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  with  an  orifice  in  its  centre,  of  less  diameter  than  that 
of  the  nsevus,  should  be  applied  closely  around  the  tumour.  The  kali 
purum  is  then  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  nsevus,  until  slight 
discoloration  takes  place ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  with  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  suffered  to  remain  some  days.  When  the  tumour  is 
flat,  one  of  its  largest  vessels  may  be  punctured,  and  a  stick  of  the 
caustic,  finely  pointed,  passed  into  the  orifice,  vinegar  being  imme- 
diately applied  to  prevent  the  too  extensive  action  of  the  caustic. 
The  caustic  will  not  succeed  in  the  removal  of  large,  diffused,  or  deeply 
seated  nsevi;  it  cannot  be  applied  in  those  seated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  however  carefully  performed,  is  productive  of 
an  unsightly  scar. 

5th.  Painting  the  surface  of  the  nsevus  with  iodine.  Dr.  S.  Ed- 
wards has  used  it  with  success  in  two  cases.  He  applies  the  iodine  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  every  alternate  day;  occasionally  omit- 
ting it  for  three  or  four  days  when  the  skin  became  very  irritable  and 
rough. 

6th.  Ligature.  (Belly  White^  Lawrence.)  There  are  several  modes 
of  applying  the  ligature.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  very  nar- 
row, the  simple  ligature  may  succeed;  but  when  the  base  was  large,  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double*  ligature  may  be  passed  beneath  the  tu- 
mour and  one  portion  tied  around  each  hemisphere,  and  tightened, 
as  it  becomes  loosened  by  ulceration;  or,  two  double  ligatures  may 
be  passed  beneath  the  tumour,  one  in  the  direction  of  each  of  the  di- 
ameters, and  the  tumour  strangulated  at  four  different  points  by 
tying  together  the  single  ends  of  the  ligatures  nearest  to  each  other;  or 
a  hare-lip  pin  may  be  passed  under  the  nsevus,  and  then  a  double  liga- 
ture under  that  at  right  angles ;  the  separate  ligatures  are  then  to  bo 
tied  tightly,  and  twisted  around  the  pin  twice  or  thrice.  In  both  of 
the  latter  methods,  it  is  as  well  to  divide  freely  the  substance  of  the 
nsevus  above  the  ligatures.  A  new  plan  for  applying  the  ligature 
has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Christopher,  and  practised  by  him  in  six 
cases  with  perfect  success.  {Lond.  Med,  Gaz.,  Dec.y  1848.)  A  strong 
silk,  half  a  yard  long,  one  half  of  which  has  been  dyed  black  by 
dipping  it  in  ink,  after  being  well  waxed,  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  so  as  to  leave  the  ends  equal.  The  needle  is  then  to 
be  passed  beneath  the  centre  of  the  part  to  be  removed.  The  liga- 
ture being  divided  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  the  needle  on  the  black 
portion,  the  latter  is  to  be  passed  through  the  skin  immediately  below 
the  part  to  bo  strangulated.  The  superior,  or  white  half  of  the  liga- 
ture being  now  armed  with  the  needle,  this  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
skin  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  black  ligature,  immediately  above 
the  part  to  be  strangulated.  The  needle  being  removed,  the  two  ends  of 
the  black  loop  that  includes  the  inferior  half  of  the  nicvus,  are  to  be 
tightly  tied,  and  then  the  two  ends  of  the  white  loop,  including  the 
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superior  half  of  the  nseyos.  The  four  ends  remaining^  two  hiack  and 
two  white,  are  now  to  be  tied  alternately  and  tightly  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  whole  mass  to  be  removed  is  thus  completely  and  entirely 
enclosed  in  a  doable  circle,  both  from  within  and  without,  and  is  most 
effectnally  and  permanently  strangulated.  We  have  seen  the  ligature 
often  perfectly  successful:  it  is  generally,  however,  attended  with  con- 
siderable pain,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  was  productive  of 
convulsions.  It  is  always  te.dious,  and  leaves,  generally,  a  large  irre- 
gular scar.  According  to  Mr.  Christopher,  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
IS  productive  of  little  pain,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  he  has  put  it  in 
practice,  it  has  been  unattended  by  any  untoward  accident. 

A  plan  of  applying  a  ligature  subcutaneously  to  the  nsevus,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  elastic  tension,  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  India-rubber 
ring  or  band,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Martin,  {Med.  TimeSy  1852,) 
and  its  beneficial  results  shown  by  the  history  of  several  cases  in  which 
it  was  resorted  to. 

M.  Regal  {Memoirea  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurg.  1853,)  has  also  pro- 
posed a  modification  in  the  application  of  the  ligature  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  nsevL 

7th.  Setons.  (AdamB.)  Twelve  or  fourteen  threads  passed  through 
the  tumour  at  different  points  without  tying.  This  is  said  to  succeed 
perfectly  in  the  removal  of  the  nsevus. 

8th.  Ligature  of  the  principal  arterial  trunk  which  supplies  the 
nsBvus.  {Traver%*)  This  will  unquestionably  succeed  in  some  cases, 
and  in  the  more  extensive  and  distinctly  marked  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis, is,  in  fact,  the  only  operation  that  (ftin  be  depended  on :  it  is, 
however,  a  very  serious  one,  and  has  been  found  repeatedly  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  ordinary  forms  of  vascular  naevi,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  it. 

9th.  A  plan  of  treatment  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Hall,  which  is 
said  effectually  to  remove  these  tumours,  to  be  applicable  in  all  cases, 
without  reference  to  size  or  locality,  to  be  without  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage, and  to  be  unattended  with  the  inconvenience  of  ulceration  or 
sloughing,  and  consequent  deformity.  It  consists  in  passing  a  mode- 
rately sized  needle,  with  cutting  edges,  through  the  naevus  so  fre- 
quently as  to  induce  adhesive  inflammation  with  the  deposit  of  lymph, 
and  thus  to  obliterate  and  consolidate  the  vessels  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, yet  so  seldom  as  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  inducing  sloughing. 
The  needle  must  be  passed  in  several  directions  from  one  point  in  the 
circumference  of  the  nievus,  to  several  points  more  or  less  opposite; 
near  the  surface,  in  the  superficial  arterial  nsevus,  but  more  deeply  in 
the  deeper-seated  capillary  naevus.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two^  threey  or  four  months,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  the  progress  of  the  cure.  We  know  nothing,  personally, 
of  the  merits  of  this  operation,  never  having  seen  it  performed. 

10th.  Excision.  (Bell)  This  is  the  plan  which  we  have  invariably 
adopted  in  all  true  arterial  ntevi  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice, 
and  have  repeatedly  seen  it  performed  by  others.  It  is  said  by 
Wardrop  to  be  frequently  dangerous,  from  hemorrhage,  and  to  have 
even  proved  fatal.  We  have  never  found  any  injury  to  result  from  it. 
46 
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The  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  ttiade  at  some  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  tumour,  which  should  be  dissected  out  beneath  ita 
base:  but  little  hemorrhage  has  resulted  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
this  was  readily  commanded  by  pressure:  occasionally,  however,  one 
or  two  small  arterial  branches  had  to  be  secured  by  ligature.  By 
approximating  and  securing  the  edges  of  the  wound,  a  very  amau 
cicatrix  is  produced. 

11th.  Lafargue  recommends  five  or  six  punctures  to  be  made  on  and 
around  the  nsevus,  with  a  lancet  dipped  in  croton  oil,  as  in  vaccina- 
tion. By  each  puncture  a  pimple  is  immediately  produced,  which  be- 
comes, in  thirty-six  hours,  a  little  boil.  The  several  boils  unite  and 
form  a  painful,  burning  tumour,  covered  with  white  crusts,  and  re- 
sembling a  small  carbuncle.  Two  days  afterwards  the  scabs  separatei 
and  in  place  of  the  naevus  is  seen  an  ulcer,  which  is  to  be  treated  on 
general  principles.  M.  Lafargue  considers  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  make  more  than  six  punctures  on  a  very  young  infant,  aa  the 
irritation  and  fever  that  result  are  considerable. 

Whatever  operation  is  adopted,  it  is  important  that  the  child  should 
*have  attained  its  third  year  previous  to  its  performance,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  in  tolerable  health,  and  free  from  fever,  or  other  posi- 
tive disease.  If  considerable  pain,  restlessness,  or  fever  result  from 
the  operation,  these  should  be  treated  by  their  appropriate  remedies. 

19.— Cysts  of  the  Veck. 

Tumours  of  a  cystoid  character  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
front  or  sides  of  the  neck,  in  new-born  infants,  or  those  of  only  a  few 
months  old.  In  numerous  instances,  they  are  unquestionably  of  con- 
genital origin,  though  occasionally,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
tliat  tliey  are  developed  subsequently  to  birth.  They  are  met  with 
alike  in  both  sexes;  and  in  well  formed  and  perfectly  developed  chil- 
dren, as  in  those  affected  with  various  imperfections  and  deformities. 

They  often  increase  in  size  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  their  pres- 
sure impede,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  deglutition  and  respiration, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  brain,  while,  by  their 
bulk,  they  often  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  head.  In  one 
of  the  cases  recorded  by  Professor  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  {Med.  Ex- 
aminer^ vol.  vii.,)  the  child  died  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  brought 
on,  probably,  by  the  pressure  of  the  distended  cysts,  which  were  both 
large  and  numerous.  The  size  to  which  these  cystoid,  or,  as  they  are 
very  properly  named  by  Von  Ammon,  {Die  Angeborenen  Chirurg. 
Krankhelteny)  the  hygromatous  cysts,  sometimes  attain  is  enormous. 
Von  Aramon  describes  and  figures  one  in  an  infant  fourteen  days  old, 
which  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  covering  the  whole  front  part  of  the 
neck,  and  reposing  upon  the  chest.  When  situated,  as  in  this  case, 
on  the  centre  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  they  are,  in  general, 
larger  than  when  at  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

Occasionally,  the  projection  of  the  tumour  outwardly  is  compara- 
tively slight,  while  it  dips  deeply  beneath  the  fascia  and  superficial 
muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  boundaries  of  the  cyst  are  mostly  well  defined  externally.    Its 
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shape  varies  in  different  cases — being  sometimes  globular,  at  others 
pyriform,  and  at  others  again,  extending  irregularly  in  different  di- 
rections. Its  surface  may  be  smooth  and  uniform,  or  lobulated.  It 
may  be  firmly  or  loosely  attached  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  being 
in  the  one  case  almost  immoveable,  whilst  in  the  other  it  may  be 
readily  moved  from  side  to  side,  or  raised  upwards  with  more  or  less 
ease.  Occasionally  the  walls  and  integuments  of  the  cyst  become  so 
thin  as  to  render  it  throughout,  or  at  parts,  translucent  when  it  is 
viewed  against  a  strong  light 

The  skin  covering  the  tumour  is  usually  unchanged  in  colour;  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  red,  or  of  a  bluish  tint.  In  some  instances, 
especially  when  the  tumour  was  congenital,  it  is  covered  with  numerous 
r»mifications  of  small  blood-vessels,  which  become  distended  when  the 
ehild  cries,  but  without  any  proper  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  or  any 
distinct  vascular  trunk  running  into  it.  Neither  is  it  diminished  in 
sise  by  pressure. 

Although  the  tumour  is  sometimes  very  tense,  still  fluctuation  can 
almost  always  be  detected  by  proper  manipulations,  save  in  those 
eases  where  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  its  walls  have  become 
thickened  or  its  contents  are  of  a  semi-solid  consistence. 

The  tumour  is  unattended  with  pain,  nor  does  it  evince  any  tender- 
ness upon  pressure.  , 

G^iere  may  be  but  a  single  tumour,  or  several  may  be  present  in  the 
same  case.  Each  of  the  hygromatous  cysts  may  present  but  a  single 
eavity,  or  it  may  be  multilocular ;  or,  the  cysts  may  be  compound — 
that  is,  consist  of  cysts  developed  within  cysts.  Instead  of  a  common 
involucrum,  the  individual  cysts  composing  the  mass  may  be  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  united  or  not,  to  each  other  externally.  Of  this 
latter  arrangement  a  striking  example  is  presented  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
who  found  many  hundred  of  such  cysts  in  the  case  of  a  child.  {Med. 
Ohirurg.  Trans.,,  vol.  xxii.) 

The  fluid  contained  in  these  cysts  is  commonly  a  pure  limpid  serum ; 
sometimes  it  is  gelatinous,  thick,  or  viscid,  or  flaky.  It  may  be  co- 
lourless, or,  as  is  often  the  case,  reddened  by  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood. 

The  parietes  of  the  cysts  vary  in  thickness  and  density  in  different 
eases,  Bruch,  [ZeiUcrift  fur  Rationalle  Medizin,  vol.  viii.,)  found 
them  to  be  formed  of  the  common  integuments,  entirely  unaltered. 
The  inner  lamina  is  more  or  less  vascular,  and  its  free  surface  presents 
often  a  reticulated  appearance,  the  striae  of  which  are  perceptible  to 
the  touch,  as  well  as  to  the  sight.  Sometimes,  according  to  Wehrner, 
who  has  given  the  best  exposition  of  the  facts  known  in  respect  to  these 
eysts,  as  they  occur  in  the  new-born  infant,  their  inner  surface  has 
a  flocculent  or  shaggy  appearance.  {Die  Angeborenen,  kysten-hy- 
gromey  Geisseriy  1843.) 

Wehrner  states  that,  in  children  in  whom  these  cysts  are  present, 
death  may  occur,  at  varying  periods,  from  a  few  days  to  several  months 
after  birth,  in  consequence  of  their  preventing,  by  their  size  and  pres- 
sure, the  deglutition  of  food,  impeding  respiration,  or  interfering  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  brain,  or  from  the  occur- 
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rence,  spontaneously,  or  from  violence  accidentally  inflicted  on  it,  of 
inflammation  in  the  cyst.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  cyst,  after 
attaining  a  greater  or  less  development,  remains  stationary,  causing 
no  little  deformity,  but  less  inconvenience  than  would  be  anticipated. 
Occasionally  a  spontaneous  opening  takes  place  in  the  cyst,  at  one  or 
more  points,  through  which  its  fluid  contents  slowly  escape,  allowing 
it  to  contract  and  become  finally  obliterated,  and  every  vestige  of  it 
to  disappear.  Even  after  becoming  entirely  emptied,  the  cyst  may, 
however,  be  again  filled  with  fluid,  and  this  occur  again  and  again. 
Occasionally,  according  to  Fleury  and  Marchessaux,  {Archive%  Gin. 
de  Mid.  Vol.  v.,)  the  cyst  may  open  spontaneously  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  or  into  the  trachea  or  oesophagus. 

The  researches  of  MM.  Fleury  and  Marchessaux,  show  that  two 
distinct  species  of  these  cysts  occur.  The  one  being  developed  in  the 
actual  tissue  or  substance  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  is  in  some  in- 
stances  superficial,  in  others  deep-seated.  This  form  of  cystoid  tu- 
mour corresponds  with  the  cellular  and  thyroidean  aeroua  goitre  of 
Beck  and  Heidenreich;  the  hydrocele  of  the  neckj  of  Manoir;  the  hy» 
drO'bronchocele  of  Percy,  and  the  encysted  goitre  of  other  writers* 
The  second  species  of  cervical  cyst  is  developed  in  the  common  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  thyroid  gland. 
It  is  the  hydrocele  of  the  necky  of  0*Beirne ;  the  cystic  tumour  of 
Boyer  and  Dupuytren ;  the  fibro-serous  cyst  of  Delpech,  and  the  hy» 
groma  cellularis  of  Von  Ammon,  and  other  of  the  German  writers. 
It  is  the  latter  species  which  appears  to  be  most  frequently  met  with 
in  young  children. 

The  cysts  of  the  neck  in  children  are  always  to  be  viewed  as  a  de- 
formity, and  serious  inconvenience;  in  many  cases  they  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  give  rise  to  a  fatal  result. 

In  their  treatment,  we  may  either  proceed  by  puncture,  followed  by 
iodine  frictions  to  the  tumour,  and  compression,  whenever  this  latter 
can  be  put  in  practice,  or,  we  may  pass  through  the  cyst  a  slender 
seton  composed  of  several  threads  of  silk.  The  seton,  however,  is 
liable  to  cause  extensive  suppuration  and  severe  general  symptoms, 
which  renders  its  use  in  young  and  delicate  infants  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety. 

Professor  Mutter  remarks  that  the  operation  of  excision  should  be 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  cyst  is  small,  circumscribed,  and  super- 
ficial, and  where  a  small  scar  is  not  considered  of  importance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  considers  excision  to  be  the  preferable  operation. 

Repeated  tapping  with  a  small  trochar,  care  being  observed  to  com- 
pletely empty  the  sac  of  its  contents,  to  prevent  these  from  infiltrating 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  may  be  practised  as  a  palliative  treatment  in 
congenital  cases,  when  severe  measures  would  be  unadvisable.  By 
keeping  the  sac  constantly  empty,  it  may  result  sometimes  in  a  radical 
cure,  the  chance  for  the  occurrence  of  which  will  be  increased  by 
scratching  the  interior  of  the  sac  with  the  trochar,  before  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  then  employing  moderate  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the 
cyst,  whenever  practicable. 

The  shortest,  and  most  certain  plan  for  the  eradication  of  the  cer- 
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vical  cyst,  when  superficial,  is  free  incision  into  its  cavity,  followed 
by  moderate  pressure;  but  the  long  and  unsightly  scar  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  is,  in  most  cases,  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 

The  seton,  according  to  Matter,  is  the  best  means  for  those  cases 
in  which  extirpation,  repeated  tapping,  or  incision  is  inappropriate, 
or  has  failed.  No  means  is  so  promising,  when  the  cyst  is  unilocular 
or  of  long  standing.  It  occupies,  often,  several  weeks,  but  it  is  safe, 
easy,  little  painful,  and  certain,  while  it  is  followed  by  scarcely  any 
scar. 

20.— Jaundice.— Icterus  Infantilis. 

In  infants,  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  to  acquire 
%  yellow  hue,  more  or  less  intense,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
in  general,  gradually  disappears.  {Icterus  neonatorum.)  Generally 
speaking,  this  is  an  affection  of  very  little  importance,  appearing  to  de- 
pend upon  a  temporary  excess  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  and  to  be  unattended  with  disease  of  the  liver,  or 
any  of  the  other  organs.  In  some  cases,  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  want  of  a  free  evacuation  of  the  meconium.  Occasion- 
ally, this  discoloration  of  the  skin  we  have  known  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  good  deal  of  drowsiness,  and  an  evident  sense  of  uneasiness  of 
the  surface.  Nothing  more  is  required  in  any  case,  than  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  or  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rhubarb, 
with  the  daily  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

In  some  instances,  the  skin  of  the  infant  will  be  marked  by  dull- 
yellow,  irregular  blotches,  {maculie  hepatica^)  more  or  less  extensive, 
and  sometimes  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  The  colour 
of  these  blotches  varies  very  much  in  intensity;  and  in  cases  where 
there  exists  considerable  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they 
occasionally  assume  a  very  dark  hue  {melasma) — in  some  instances  they 
are  accompanied  with  a  prickling  or  tingling  sensation. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  most  generally  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs, — the  colour  of  the  skin  being  dependent 
upon  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  cutaneous  vessels: — it  has  little  or 
no  affinity  with  jaundice.  Considerable  debility  and  languor,  and  in- 
dications of  a  disordered  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  generally  pre- 
cede its  occurrence. 

Its  removal  is  to  be  effected  by  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  re- 
store the  regular  and  healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  infant  generally:  in  all  cases,  the  breast-milk 
of  a  healthy  nurse,  a  pure  fresh  air,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  with  gentle  friction  of  the  surface,  are  important  parts  of  the 
treatment. 

Genuine  jaundice,  with  intense  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  tunica 
conjunctiva,  nausea  or  vomiting,  costiveness — the  evacuations,  when 
procured,  being  white  or  clay-coloured — and  a  deep  yellow  colour  of 
the  urine,  may  occur  in  infants  from  congenital  obstruction  or  malfor- 
mation of  the  biliary  ducts.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  disease  is 
incurable,  and  sooner  or  later  will  prove  fatal. 
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In  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  Dr.  A.  B.  Campbell  relates 
three  cases  of  icterus  in  new-born  infants,  all  of  which  terminated  fa- 
tally. In  two,  the  disease  was  found  to  depend  on  congenital  absence 
of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  and  in  the  other  upon  obstruction  of 
the  common  biliary  ducts  by  inspissated  bile.  In  the  first  ease  the 
jaundiced  hue  of  the  skin  appeared  the  day  after  birth :  the  infant, 
however,  continued  well  until  the  ninth  day — though  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels  were  white :  a  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  then 
occurred,  and  returned  on  the  following  day,  when  the  child  died. 
The  gallbladder  was  found  to  be  a  shut  sac,  the  hepatic  and  cystic 
ducts  being  both  wanting — the  blood  was  tinged  with  bile.  In  the 
second  case,  the  symptoms  occurred  early — no  hemorrhage  took  place. 
The  infant  wasted  away,  while  its  abdomen  enlarged  in  both  hypochon- 
driac regions.  The  patient  lived  until  the  sixth  month,  being  attacked 
immediately  preceding  its  death  with  violent  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting 
of  a  fluid  like  coffee  grounds.  The  liver  was  large — the  gall  bladder, 
as  well  as  the  ducts,  were  absent, — the  blood  and  various  tissues  were 
tinged  with  bile.  The  third  case  closely  resembled  the  first;  hemor- 
rhage from  the  umbilicus  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  returned 
at  intervals  until  the  eleventh,  when  the  child  sunk  into  a  comatose 
state  and  died.  The  whole  amount  of  blood  discharged  did  not  ex- 
ceed an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  of  bile,  the 
escape  of  which  was  prevented,  however,  by  a  plug  of  inspissated  bile, 
which  filled  the  common  duct.  The  brother  of  this  infant  died  at  the 
same  age  and  with  similar  symptoms. 

The  same  morbid  phenomena,  with  the  addition  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium,  vomiting  of  the  food  soon  after  it  is  swallowed, 
or,  if  retained,  violent  paroxysms  of  pain,  occurring  an  hour  or  two 
after  it  is  taken,  may  be  produced  in  infants  by  inflammation,  acute 
or  subacute,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum.  Here  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  entirely  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease: mild  mucilaginous  fluids  in  small  quantities,  a  few  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium,  followed  by  warm  fomentations,  or  an  emollient  cataplasm; 
and,  after  the  inflammation  has  been,  in  this  manner,  reduced,  a  blis- 
ter to  the  epigastrium,  for  a  couple  or  three  hours,  succeeded  by  a  soft 
bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  internally,  very  minute  doses  of  calomel 
and  ipecacuanha,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

In  many  cases,  however, — we  have  certainly  met  with  a  great  num- 
ber— the  jaundice  of  infants  is  dependent  upon  a  state  of  hyperjeraia, 
or  of  subacute  inflammation  of  the  liver.  In  these  cases,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  and  eye  is  of  a  dirty  yellow — the  surface  is  harsh  and  dry; 
the  urine  is  charged  with  bilious  matter;  the  stools  are  dry  and  clay- 
coloured  ;  the  countenance  has  an  anxious,  distressed  expression,  and 
the  infant  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  languid,  drowsy  state;  there  is  consi- 
derable thirst,  acidity  of  stomach,  flatulence,  and  frequent  griping  or 
colicky  pains;  and  with  these  symptoms,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
fulness  of  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  with  great  tenderness  upon 
pressure. 

The  disease,  in  general,  assumes  a  chronic  character,  and  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  with  tume- 
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faction  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen;  frequently  with  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  with  effusion  within  the  peritoneal 
oavity.  The  tongue,  which  was  at  first  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
yellowish  mucus,  becomes,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  dry,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour.  It  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  induration  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  texture,  and  more  frequently  with  purpura, 
either  simple  or  hemorrhagic. 

The  disease  is,  in  general,  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  give 
rise,  in  infancy,  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  de- 
pending upon  hyperemia  of  the  liver,  it  is  usually  connected  with  the 
indications  of  a  general  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  and  a  very 
languid  circulation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Eberle,  that  this  condi- 
tion is  most  apt  to  occur  in  infants  who,  when  born,  present  a  turgid 
and  livid  appearance  of  the  face  and  body,  and  an  oppressed  state  of 
the  brain,  and  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  relieved  by  a  flow  of 
blood  from  the  divided  vessels  of  the  -cord. 

The  treatment  must  be  governed  by  the  character  of  the  symptoms 
in  each  case.  When  simple  hyperasmia  of  the  liver  exists,  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  and  repeated  in  a  day  or  two,  if  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  The  emetic  should  be  succeeded  by  the  warm 
bath,  and  gentle  friction  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  magnesia  and  rhu- 
barb. The  bowels  should  be  kept  regularly  open  by  divided  doses  of 
calomel,  magnesia,  and  ipecacuanha,  given  three  times  a  day,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  activity  of  which  may  be  increased 
by  a  few  drops  of  turpentine.  The  warm  bath  should  be  repeated 
daily,  and  the  infant  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  free,  pure  atmosphere. 

When  the  case  is  marked  by  symptoms  indicative  of  hepatic  in- 
flammation, a  few  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  and  followed  by  an  emollient  cataplasm.  The  leeches  may  be 
repeated,  after  a  short  interval,  if  the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  the 
right  hypochondrium  continue  with  little  abatement.  Calomel  should 
be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  above.  After  the 
hepatic  inflammation  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  the  warm  bath, 
followed  by  a  blister  over  the  liver,  will,  in  general,  be  found  of  de- 
cided advantage;  the  blister  should  be  removed  in  three  hours,  and 
the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied  covered  with  a  soft  emollient 
poultice.  When  the  calomel  produces  irritation  of  the  intestines,  wo 
may  combine  it  with  small  doses  of  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,^  which 
in  no  degree  interferes  with  its  action  upon  the  bowels.  The  use  of 
the  calomel,  with  an  occasional  purgative  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine, 
should  be  continued,  until  natural,  bilious,  stools  are  procured,  when 
it  should  be  suspended,  and  the  freedom  of  the  bowels  maintained  by 
the  use  of  the  citrate  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  or  castor  oil. 

*  R. — Calomel  gr.  iy. 

Ipecac.  puW.  gr.  ij. 

Magncs.  calc.  gr.  xxxyJ. 

Ext.  hyoscyami,  gr.  It. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  infantile  jaundice,  the  warm  bath,  followed 
by  frictions,  blisters  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  a  cautious  U3C 
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of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  in  alterative  doses,  are  the  remedies  from 
"which  the  most  benefit  is  to  be  anticipated.  The  carbonate  of  soda, 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  administered  with  advantage;  a  grain  or  two 
should  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbonated  water,  or  in  the  same  quantity  of  a  weak  infusion  of  hops; 
or,  it  may  be  given  in  combination  with  taraxacum.^  We  have  seen 
very  striking  advantage  result,  in  many  of  the  chronic  cases  of  jaun- 
dice occurring  in  infants,  from  the  taraxacum,  in  combination  with  the 
vegetable  alkalies ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  again,  we  have  given  it  in 
tolerably  large  doses,  and  continued  its  use  for  some  time,  without  any 
benefit  whatever. 

When,  in  the  chronic  form  of  infantile  jaundice,  there  is  considerable 
flatulence  of  the  intestines,  with  frequent  griping  or  colicky  pains,  the 
turpentine  has,  in  our  hands,  succeeded  the  best,  in  removing  the  ten« 
dency  to  the  formation  of  gas,  and  relieving  the  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient. We  have,  generally,  at  the  same  time  that  we  administered  the 
turpentine — in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  drops,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  every  three  hours — directed  a  dose  of  extract  of  hyos- 
cyamus,  in  combination  with  ipecacuanha  and  carbonate  of  soda,  three 
times  a  day,^  and  a  camphorated  mercurial  plaster  over  the  whole  of 
the  right  hypochondrium. 

*  R. — Taraxaoi,  ^ij.  *  R. — £xtr.  hyoscjami,  gr.  W.— *ij. 

Bicarb.  sodsB,  gr.  xxi7. — xxx.  PuIt.  ipecac,  gr.  g. — ig. 

Aquce,  5ij.  Bicarb,  sodos,  gr.  xxiy. — ^xxx^. 

Syrup,  limon.  gij. — M.  — M.  f.  piJ.  No.  xij. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  procuring  natural,  bilious,  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  and  the  skin  begins  to  assume  its  natural  hue,  the 
restoration  of  the  patient's  strength  may  be  promoted  by  some  light 
tonic;  either  the  cold  infusion  of  bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
the  proto-carbonate  or  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  with  a 
light  vegetable  diet,  the  warm  bath  daily,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  occasional  doses  of  some  mild  purgative,  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular  if  they  are  inclined  to  costiveness. 

21.— Purulent  Ophthalmia.— Ophthalmia  neonatorum— 

Infantile  Conjunctivitis. 

The  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  commences,  usually,  within  a  few 
days  after  birth — generally  between  the  third  and  seventh.  We  have 
seen  it,  however,  upon  the  second  day,  and  occasionally,  not  until  the 
third  week. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is,  generally,  the  eyelids  becoming 
glued  together  during  the  night,  with  swelling  and  redness  externally. 
When  the  lid  is  raised  there  occurs  a  gush  of  tears,  and  its  conjunc- 
tiva is  found  to  be  uniformly  red,  and  slightly  thickened,  and  covered 
often  with  a  somewhat  tenacious,  transparent  coating. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  lids  become  more  constantly  aggluti- 
nated, and  an  increased  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva takes  place,  of  a  thick,  purulent  matter,  a  portion  of  which 
exudes  from  between  the  lids,  but  the  greater  part  is  retained,  causing 
a  considerable  bulging  of  the  palpebral — the  integuments  of  which  as- 
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Bume  a  dark-red  hue.  The  child  hecomes  fretful  and  uneasy,  and 
manifests  the  utmost  intolerance  of  light — keeping  the  eyes  firmly  and 
constantly  closed,  and  averted  from  the  light.  The  tumefaction  and 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva  rapidly  increase,  and  extend  over  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  Every  separation  of  the  eyelids  is  attended  with  a  gush 
of  purulent  matter,  which  sometimes  is  so  copiously  effused  as  to  burst 
open  the  firmly  closed  lids,  and  run  down  the  cheek  in  large  drops. 
The  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  often  becomes  so  considerable,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  as  to  rise  up  around  the  cornea,  nearly 
concealing  it,  or  causing  it  to  appear  as  if  sunk  deep  into  the  eye. 

The  intumescence  of  the  conjunctiva  causes  it  to  become  everted 
upon  every  attempt  to  examine  the  affected  organ,  or  every  time  the 
child  cries ;  not  unfrequently,  the  constant  pressure  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle  renders  the  eversion  permanent. 

The  discharge  from  the  eye  is  generally  of  a  pale  straw-colour;  but 
sometimes  of  a  deeper  yellow;  and;  not  unfrequently,  it  assumes  a 

freenish  hue ;  it  is  said,  in  some  cases,  to  be  ichorous,  or  mixed  with 
lood.  An  ichorous  state  of  the  discharge  we  have  never  seen ;  but, 
occasionally,  have  known  a  small  amount  of  blood  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

A  slight  hazy  condition  of  the  cornea  very  generally  occurs,  and 
this  may  continue  for  a  week  or  longer,  without  any  permanent  de- 
struction of  its  transparency.  About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  some- 
times later,  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  however,  takes  place; 
or  an  interstitial  deposit  in  the  conjunctival  layer  or  substance  of  the 
cornea. 

When  purulent  infiltration  occurs,  ulceration  may  ensue,  either  of 
the  entire  cornea,  or  of  a  small,  circumscribed  portion  of  it,  giving 
place  to  prolapsus  of  the  humours,  or  of  the  iris  only.  When  an  in- 
terstitial deposit  takes  place,  complete  opacity  of  a  part,  or  of  the 
whole  of  the  cornea  may  result,  or  a  thin,  bluish-gray  film  may  form 
over  its  surface.  When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  is  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  the  humours  of  the  eye  ordinarily  escape,  and 
the  globe  collapses. 

There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  as  it  occurs 
in  children:  one  in  which  the  inflammation  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids;  another  in  which  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball  becomes  equally  involved  in  the  disease.  In  the  first,  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  much  milder  character,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
very  serious  injury  to  the  eye:  occasionally,  however,  it  is  equally 
severe  in  its  symptoms,  and  protracted  in  its  course,  as  when  the  in- 
flammation afiects  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  confined,  for  a  number  of  days,  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
and  then  suddenly  to  extend  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  be  quickly 
followed  by  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

In  cases  unattended  with  complete  opacity  or  extensive  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  latter  may  take  place ;  or  an 
opaque  spot,  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  may  be  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Both  eyes  are  generally  attacked,  either  simultaneously,  or  within 
a  very  short  interval  of  each  other. 
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The  result,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, will  depend  pretty  much  upon  the  greater  or  less  violence  of 
the  attack,  and  the  period  at  which  the  treatment  is  commenced.  In 
its  early  stages,  the  disease  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  cure ;  but  in  its 
advanced  stages,  it  is  seldom  arrested,  until  more  or  less  injury  to  the 
eye  has  taken  place. 

So  long  as  the  cornea  retains  its  transparency,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  saving  the  eye ;  but  when  ulceration  or  purulent  infiltration  of  the 
cornea  has  occurred,  although  the  inflammation  may  still  be  removed, 
the  sight  will  be  permanently  destroyed. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea,  resulting  from  a  thickening  of  its  conjunctival 
covering,  may  disappear  completely  in  the  course  of  time,  but  that 
from  superficial  ulceration  is  generally  permanent,  and  may  interfere, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  vision. 

Protrusion  and  adhesions  of  the  iris  may  impede  or  totally  destroy 
vision  according  to  the  part  at  which  these  occur ;  while  the  loss  of 
vision  resulting,  at  first,  from  central  opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
may  in  time,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  which  takes  place  with 
the  growth  of  the  child,  disappear  in  part;  but  permanent  short-sight- 
edness may  remain. 

Not  a  little  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exists,  as  to 
the  true  character  and  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  By  some,  the 
disease  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  specific  character — an  erysipela- 
tous affection  of  the  conjunctiva;  others  believe  it  to  be  simple  catar- 
rhal inflammation,  occurring  in  children  of  unhealthy  constitutions; 
those  who,  according  to  Dr.  Mildner,  labour  under  "an  albuminous 
crasis  of  the  blood."  {Annales  d'  Oculist ique^  torn,  iv.)  By  the  ma- 
jority of  authors,  it  is  referred  to  some  acrid  or  morbid  matter  secreted 
in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  and  applied  to  the  infant's  eyes  during 
birth. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  children  born  of  mothers  labouring 
under  leucorrhoea,  are  far  more  liable  to  be  affected  with  purulent 
ophthalmia  after  birth,  than  those  born  of  healthy  women;  yet  so 
many  cases  of  the  disease  occur  in  the  latter,  that  those  physicians  cer- 
tainly err,  who  refer  it  invariably  to  morbid  vaginal  discharges  in  the 
mother. 

During  twelve  months,  Cerderschjold  informs  us,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  women  were  delivered  in  the  General  Ljing-in  Hospital  of  Stock- 
holm, and  subtracting  those  of  whom  the  children  were  dead-born,  or 
died  within  a  day  or  two  after  birth,  of  the  remaining  three  hundred 
and  twenty- eight,  one  hundred  and  forty -seven  laboured  under  leucor- 
rhcea,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  free  from 
disease.  Thirty  of  the  children  were  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia, 
namely,  twenty  of  those  whose  mothers  had  the  discharge,  and  ten  of 
those  whose  mothers  had  none. 

From  these  facts  it  would  appear,  that  discharges  from  the  genitals 
are  extremely  common  among  pregnant  women;  that  women  may 
labour  under  them  without  causing  purulent  ophthalmia  in  their  chil- 
dren; and  that  infants  may  be  affected  with  thb  disease,  notwithstand. 
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inff  their  mothers  have  no  discharge :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
ophthalmia  is  not  necessarily  produced  by  infection  received  from  the 
mother.  Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  that  twenty  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  children  born  of  mothers  in  whom  a  vaginal 
diBcharge  existed,  or  about  one  in  seven,  suflfered  from  ophthalmia, 
while  only  ten  in  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  or  one  in  eighteen,  of 
those  whose  mothers  were  unaffected,  had  the  disease — the  proportion 
of  the  former  being  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  latter — we  must 
conclude,  that  a  discharge  from  the  genitals  of  the  mother,  though  not 
the  sole  cause  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  new*born  infants,  is,  at  least, 
a  very  frequent  one. 

The  disease  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  too  early  and  unguarded 
admission  of  light  and  heat  to  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  infant.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  trace  purulent  ophthalmia  to  this 
cause,  though  we  admit  that  the  practice  of  placing  an  infant,  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  and  day  after  day  subsequently,  on  the  nurse's  lap,  before 
a  bright  fire,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  latter,  and  with  perhaps 
a  candle  or  lamp  at  no  great  distance,  and  keeping  it  there,  not  only 
during  the  time  necessary  for  dressing  or  changing  it,  but  frequently, 
long  after  this  is  completed,  is  certainly  one  very  liable  to  produce 
injury  to  the  eyes. 

Impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  smoke  and  other  irritating 
vapours  diffused  in  the  air,  are,  no  doubt,  common  causes  of  purulent 
ophthalmia ;  cold  and  dampness  may  also  produce  it ;  and  perhaps, 
sliffht  mechanical  injuries  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  is  a  common  affection  of  infants  in  lying-in  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  and  children's  asylums  where  the  inmates  are 
crowded  together,  without  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  the  securing  at  all  times,  a  due  supply  of  fresh  air;  speak- 
ing of  the  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Mildner  says,  that  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  causes  was  obvious,  and  often  when  the 
wards  of  the  Prague  Hospital  were  crowded  with  puerperal  women, 
especially  if  the  air  was  moist  and  cold,  from  six  to  ten  infants  would 
be  seized  on  the  same  day,  and  usually  in  both  eyes.  It  is  among  the 
children  of  the  miserably  poor,  by  whom  little  care  is  taken  of  the 
hygienic  management  of  their  offspring,  that,  in  private  practice,  we 
most  frequently  meet  with  the  disease.  Contaminated  air,  with  its 
often  associated  morbific  causes,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  defective 
nourishment,  and  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  is  liable  to  produce  a 
general  tendency  to  disease,  in  the  mucous  tissues  of  children ;  the 
mouth,  anus,  and  vulva,  under  such  circumstances,  being  alike  liable 
to  affections  terminating  rapidly  in  gangrenous  ulceration. 

In  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  it  is  said  by  Morrell,  that  the  vagina 
of  the  little  patient  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  purulent  discharge, 
precisely  similar  to  that  from  the  conjunctiva. 

By  some  physicians,  purulent  ophthalmia  is  supposed  to  be  conta- 
gious; and  numerous  instances  are  referred  to,  in  which  the  disease  is 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  nurse,  by  the  accidental  appli- 
cation of  the  matter  from  the  eye  of  the  infant  to  hers.  Our  '^oppor- 
tunities for  observation  on  this  subject  have  been  tolerably  extensive," 
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but  we  have  never  met  with  such  an  occurrence.  The  disease,  occa- 
sionally occurs  epidemically,  generally  at  periods  when  catarrhal 
affections  prevail;  being  produced,  probably,  by  the  same  causes  as 
the  latter. 

After  the  first  three  or  four  days,  there  is  always  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  ball  of  the  affected  eye,  particularly 
of  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the  thickening  and  disposition  t<t  ever- 
sion  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  the  irritation  produced  by  every  attempt 
to  force  open  the  lids,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  ascer- 
tain distinctly  the  actual  condition  of  the  affected  organ,  has  induced 
us  to  forego  it  entirely,  and  trust  to  ^'  what  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  external  condition  of  the  lids,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge which  issues  from  beneath  them."  {Taylor,)  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  open  the  lids  once  or 
twice  a  day,  first  sopping  them  well  with  a  little  warm  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  so  as  to  soften  the  matter  which  glues  them  together,  in 
order  to  give  discharge  to  the  morbid  secretion  which  accumulates 
behind  them;  an  object  which  may  be  further  promoted  by  the  cau- 
tious injection  of  tepid  water,  or  an  infusion  of  pith  of  sassafras  be- 
tween the  lids.  The  agglutination  of  the  lids  may  be  prevented,  by 
covering  the  eyes,  as  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  soft  linen  rag,  and  dropping  upon  the  inner  canthus,  occasion- 
ally, a  little  warm  milk  and  water. 

In  the  commencement  of  mild  cases,  we  have  often  seen  the  disease 
very  quickly  arrested  by  warm  fomentations,  assiduously  applied  to  the 
eye  externally,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a  wash  formed  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  common  green  tea,  great  attention  being  paid  at  the  same 
time  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  which  are  very  generally  deranged. 
They  are  occasionally  constipated,  when  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  castor  oil,  should  be  administered:  much  more  frequently, 
however,  there  is  diarrhoea,  with  green,  watery  discharges:  in  such 
cases,  small  doses  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  magnesia,*  and  the 
daily  use  of  the  warm  bath  will  be  required. 

When,  however,  there  is  general  and  decided  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva,  or  if  the  eyelids  are  much  swollen,  and  red  exter- 
nally, local  depletion  by  leeches  will  be  absolutely  necessary;  and  if 
not  resorted  to  sufficiently  early,  and  carried  at  once  to  a  proper  ex- 
tent, the  only  opportunity  of  saving  the  sight  of  the  child  may  be  lost. 
The  number  of  leeches — which  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  eye — will  depend  altogether  upon  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
the  child,  and  their  size;  the  best  rule,  perhaps,  is  to  draw  as  much 
blood  in  this  manner  as  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  paleness 
of  the  patient's  skin.  If  the  first  application  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  inflammation,  the  leeches  should  be  repeated  after  a  short^ 
interval. 

The  leeches  should  be  followed  by  purgatives,  of  which  the  best  is 
calomel,  succeeded  by  castor  oil ;  or,  the  combination  of  calomel  and 
ipecacuanha,  as  directed  above.  By  some  practitioners,  a  combina- 
tion of  calomel  and  the  pulvis  antimonialis  is  considered  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  this  disease.^ 
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1  B. — Calomel,  gr.  y.  >  B. — Calomel,  gr.  i\}, 

Puly.  ipecac,  gr.  y.  Puly.  antimoDial.   gr.   xg. — M.  f. 

Magnes.  calo.  gr.  xxxyj. — M.  f.  chart.  No.  zij. 

oh.  No.  xg.  One  to  be  given  ererj  three  hours. 

One  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hoars. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  cases,  minnte  doses  of  calomel, 
repeated  daily,  will  be  productive  of  the  best  effects,  and  that  their 
efficacy  will  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  either  the  ipecacuanha 
or  antimonial  powder.  If  by  this  means  the  bowels  are  not  kept  suf- 
ficiently open,  an  occasional  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  of  magnesia  and 
rhubarb  may  be  given.  If  there  be  continued  derangement  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  small  doses,  by  the  mouth, 
or  in  the  form  of  enema,  will  often  be  particularly  serviceable. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  well- ventilated  room ;  the  eyes 
should  be  repeatedly  fomented  with  warm  water,  or  with  a  warm  infu- 
sion of  pith  of  sassafras,  or  of  poppy-heads,  and  the  directions  already 
given  to  keep  the  eyes  free  from  the  purulent  discharge  constantly  at- 
tended to. 

After  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  it  has  been  di- 
rected to  apply  blisters  to  the  temples  or  over  the  closed  eyelids ;  the 
latter  mode  of  applying  them  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  and  we  have 
occasionally  seen  the  best  effects  derived  from  their  use.  In  young 
children,  particularly  when  of  a  weakly  and  debilitated  constitution, 
blisters  must,  however,  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution,  other- 
wise very  dangerous  consequences  are  apt  to  result  from  them. 

At  that  particular  period  of  the  disease  when  alone  blisters,  if  they 
are  resorted  to,  should  be  applied — that  is,  after  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  has  been  considerably  mitigated  by  leeches,  purgatives, 
emollient  applications,  and  a  general  antiphlogistic  regimen — lightly 
scarifying  the  thickened  conjunctiva,  the  eyelids  being  first  carefully 
everted,  and  by  this  means  procuring  a  free  discharge  of  blood  from 
its  enlarged  vessels,  is  considered  by  some  as  among  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  disease:  by  Saunders  and  others, 
however,  it  is  condemned  as  in  all  cases  injurious.  In  chronic  cases, 
attended  with  very  great  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  have  known 
scarification  to  prove  of  the  utmost  service ;  we  have  never  employed 
it,  however,  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

We  shall  be  obliged,  in  most  cases,  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  our  re- 
medies upon  the  disease,  by  the  diminution  of  the  general  symptoms, 
and  the  quietness  of  the  infant,  and  by  the  reduced  redness  and  tume- 
faction of  the  palpebrse,  the  diminished  amount  of  the  discharge,  and 
i>y  the  child  being  able  to  open  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  his  eyes.  To  determine  properly  this  latter,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  patient  before  light  is  admitted 
into  the  apartment;  because  the  moment  this  takes  place,  the  eyes  will 
be  very  generally  closed,  and  he  will  forcibly  resist  their  being  opened. 
Whenever  it  can  be  done  without  inducing  considerable  pain,  or  an  in- 
crease of  irritation,  it  is  always  important,  however,  that  the  state  of 
the  eye  should  be  ascertained  by  actual  inspection. 
'  By  an  early  resort  to  the  treatment  just  recommended,  and  by  its 
judicious  employment,  we  shall  generally  find  that  about  the  third, 
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fourth,  or  fifth  day  of  the  attack,  the  pain,  swelling  and  irritation  of 
the  eye  will  begin  very  rapidly  to  subside;  the  discharge  at  the  same 
time  becoming  much  less  in  quantity,  and  of  a  thin,  gleety  nature, 
and  the  conjunctiva  of  a  paler  and  more  flabby  appearance,  but  with 
its  vessels  still  gorged  with  a  considerable  amount  of  blood.  Mild 
astringent  applications  will  now  be  proper.  Various  formulae  for  these 
have  been  recommended  by  different  practitioners;  each  one  recom- 
mending his  own  as  the  best.  Solutions  of  the  acetate  of  zinc,  (one 
scruple  to  four  ounces  of  rose  water,)  or  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  (five 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,)  of  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,^  of  alum, 
(five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,^  or  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  (four 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,)  may  oe  employed.  With  either  of  the 
first  three,  the  eyes  should  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  portion  carefully  injected  into  the  eye.  Previoiisly, 
however,  to  their  use,  the  lids  should  be  gently  everted  and  the  dis- 
charge carefully  and  cautiously  wiped  from  their  inner  surface,  by 
means  of  a  soft  sponge,  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  The  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  once  daily,  with  a  large  hair  pencil, 
over  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva;  it  may  be  used  in  conjuno- 
tion  with  either  of  the  other  coUyria. 

^  R* — Bi-ohlorid.  hydrarg.  gr.  j. 

Hjdrocblorid.  ammoDi»,  gr.  tj. 
AqosD,  ^viij. — M.     (Maekerme.) 

The  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  recommended  by  many  practi- 
tioners from  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  cases  may  no 
doubt  be  advantageously  resorted  to  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is 
above  directed.  When  the  disease  is  unconnected  with  any  constitu- 
tional affection,  and  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  especially  when  pro- 
duced by  any  diseased  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  Dr. 
Mildner  found  it  to  yield  readily  to  a  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from 
one  to  four  grains  in  four  ounces  of  water. 

The  chloride  of  lime,  (one  scruple  to  two  ounces  of  water,)  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of 
infants,  and  deserves  a  trial. 

Von  Ammon's  favourite  collyrium  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  chil- 
dren, is  composed  of  three  to  four  grains  of  extract  of  belladonna, 
six  to  eight  drops  of  oxy-muriatic  acid,  and  three  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  The  proportion  of  water  to  be  subsequently  gradually  dimi- 
nished. 

The  conjunctiva  continues  often,  after  the  inflammation  has  been 
subdued,  in  a  relaxed  puffy  condition ;  when  a  wash  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  zinc,  or  alum,  may  be  used,  or  the  conjunctiva  may  be  touched 
daily  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  When  the  membrane  be- 
comes soft,  spongy  and  granular,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the 
ointment,  (composed  of  ten  grains  to  one  ounce  of  lard,)  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

When  ulceration  or  disorganization  of  the  cornea  is  threatened,  it 
is  all-important  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by  the  use  of  tonics, 
which  will  also  be  proper  after  ulceration  or  disorganization  has  taken 
place.     The  most  convenient  tonic  will  be  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
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vhich  may  be  given  In  divided  portions,  to  the  amount  of  two,  three, 
or  five  grains  daily,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  exhaustion  under 
-which  Che  patient  labours. 

It  is  all-important,  in  every  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  during 
the  entire  continuance  of  the  disease,  that  the  patient  should  enjoy  a 
free,  pure  atmosphere ;  and  be  defended  from  cold  or  damp,  and  from 
the  influence  of  domestic  and  personal  filth.  He  should  be  nourished 
at  the  breast  of  a  healthy  nurse. 

Although  not  convinced  of  the  infectious  character  of  the  discharge 
from  the  eye  in  this  disease,  we  think  it  proper,  however,  not  to  run 
any  risks ;  and  hence,  the  attendants  should  be  cautioned  against  in- 
curring the  danger  of  communicating  the  infection  to  themselves  or 
others,  by  the  accidental  contact  of  the  matter  with  their  eyes,  which 
may  be  easily  prevented  by  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

22.— Hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  in  infants  may  result  from  the  distention  of  the  vaginal 
sac  of  the  scrotum  with  serum ;  the  communication  between  this  sac 
and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  being  obliterated,  or  still  continuing 
open ; — or,  the  accumulation  of  serum  may  be  confined  to  the  vaginal 
tunic  of  the  cord,  without  any  communication  with  the  scrotum  or  ab- 
domen, or  with  a  free  communication  with  the  latter.  The  diagnosis 
is  somewhat  different  in  these  different  cases. 

In  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  sac  of  the  scrotum,  the  tumour  is  semi- 
diaphanous,  and  the  testicle,  if  it  has  descended,  may  be  felt  near  its 
inferior  posterior  part.  If  no  communication  exists  between  the  sac 
and  abdomen,  the  swelling  undergoes  no  change  in  its  dimensions 
during  crying  or  coughing ;  it  usually  gradually  augments  in  size,  pre- 
senting a  kind  of  pyramidal  form,  with  the  apex  towards  the  ring ; 
and  when  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  are  put  upon  the  stretch, 
their  natural  rugosity  is  obliterated,  and  they  become  smooth,  pale- 
coloured,  and  shining. 

If,  however,  a  communication  still  exists  between  the  scrotal  and 
abdominal  cavities,  the  tumour  will  increase  in  size  when  the  child 
coughs  or  cries,  and  pressure  upon  it  will  cause  the  serum  by  which 
it  is  distended,  in  great  part  or  entirely,  to  pass  upwards  into  the 
abdomen;  but  it  immediately  returns  upon  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved. In  this  case,  our  diagnosis  is  to  be  founded  upon  the  semi- 
diaphanous  character  of  the  swelling,  the  presence  of  fluctuation,  and 
the  inability  to  feel  within  it  any  fold  of  intestine,  or  portion  of  omen- 
tum. 

In  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  the  tumour  most  generally  occupies  a  situa- 
tion midway  between  the  testicle  and  groin;  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
perfectly  circumscribed,  and  generally  very  tense ; — it  undergoes  no 
alteration  from  change  of  posture,  or  during  coughing  or  sneezing. 
It  may  be  accompanied  by  an  inguinal  hernia,  and  by  hydrocele  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  in  which  case  the  true  character  of  the  disease  is  rendered 
very  obscure,  and  its  existence  is  with  difliculty  detected.  When  the 
hydrocele  is  situated  higher  up  upon  the  cord,  it  often  extends  up- 
wards within  the  ring,  or  by  gentle^  continued  pressure,  it  may  be 
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made  to  recede  within  it,  but  the  swelling  immediately  retorns  upon  the 
pressure  being  removed.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  dragging 
sensation,  which  is  the  greatest  when  the  hydrocele  is  low  down  upon 
the  cord  or  in  the  scrotal  sac,  these  tumours  are  maecompanied  by 
either  pain  or  uneasiness. 

Hydrocele  is  very  generally  confined  to  one  side;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  occurs  on  both. 

In  some  cases,  children  are  born  affected  with  hydrocele  either  of 
the  scrotum  or  cord ;  but  most  generally,  it  is  not  noticed  until  four  or 
five  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer,  after  birth.  Children  are  also 
liable  to  the  occurrence  of  hydrocele  at  a  later  period,  from  the  same 
causes  which  produce  it  in  the  adult.  Notwithstanding  the  alarm  to 
which  these  swellings,  when  they  occur  in  infants  and  young  children, 
give  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  and  those  connected  with  the 
patients,  they  are  seldom  of  much  importance,  and  often  disappear, 
after  a  time,  spontaneously. 

The  female,  according  to  Saochi,  {Annali  Univers.  de  Medicina^ 
1831,)  is  liable  to  the  occurrence  of  a  congenital  hydrocele  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  male.  The  swelling  is  caused  by  a  collection  of 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  sheath  of  the  round  ligament  which  passes 
through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  lower  part  of  the  labium  pudendi; 
it  is  at  first  returnable,  but  not  so  after  a  time. 

In  young  infants,  frequently  sponging  the  tumour  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  aqua 
camphorata  and  one  of  vinegar,  or  with  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  in  camphor  water  is,  perhaps,  the  only  treatment  that  it 
is  proper  to  pursue.  If,  under  this  treatment,  the  swelling  does  not 
disappear,  when  the  child  has  arrived  at  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of 
age,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  swelling  appears  late  in  in- 
fancy or  during  diildhood,  the  affusion  of  cold  water — the  water  being 
poured  upon  the  hydrocele  out  of  a  tea-pot,  and  from  a  height — four 
or  five  times  a  day,  will  very  generally  cause  its  dispersion.  The  affu- 
sion must  be  unremittingly  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
this  manner  we  have,  in  repeated  instances,  effected  a  complete  cure. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  water  may  be  increased,  in  children  over  two 
years  of  age,  by  brisk  purging,  and  a  simple  farinaceous  diet. 

Bt. — Bitart.  potassa),  ^ij. 

Palv.  jalap,  ^^j. — M.  f.  ch.  No.  xij. 
One  of  wliich  may  be  given  every  day,  or  every  otlier  day,  according  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  bowels. 

Where  the  hydrocele  is  of  considerable  size,  and,  in  place  of  dimi- 
nishing, continues  steadily  to  increase  in  bulk,  we  have  found  that 
puncturing  the  tumour,  and  allowing  the  water  gradually  to  drain  off, 
has,  after  one  or  two  repetitions,  produced  a  radical  cure.  We  have 
also  seen  the  introduction,  through  the  tumour,  of  a  seton  composed 
of  a  few  threads  of  floss  silk,  effect  a  perfect  cure,  as  well  in  cases  of 
scrotal  hydrocele,  as  of  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  without  the  occurrence 
of  much  pain,  or  any  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  ends  of  the  seton 
should  be  loosely  tied  together,  and  a  thread  drawn  out  every  second 
or  third  day,  until  the  whole  is  removed. 
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Dr.  Linhart,  in  an  instructive  communication  on  the  subject  of 
fcydrocele  in  young  children,  {Frortep'a  Notizenj  1856,)  remarks  that 
Wnen  the  swelling  is  met  with  immediately  after  birth,  a  wide  commu- 
nication with  the  abdominal  cavity  usually  exists,  and  as  there  is  often 
a  fold  of  intestine  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  swelling,  it  may  happen 
that  hernia  and  hydrocele  alternate — so  that  two  practitioners  seeing 
the  case  at  diiferent  times  may  give  a  very  different  diagnosis.  Such 
oases  require  scarcely  any  treatment.  The  serum  returns  during  the 
lioriKontal  position  of  the  patientt,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where 
it  18  readily  absorbed.  A  compress  so  applied  as  to  keep  the  neck  of 
the  processus  vaginalis  closed  will  generally  be  proper.  When  the 
bydrocele  occurs  later  after  birth  the  swelling  is  usually  more'  tense, 
and  the  communication  with  the  abdomen  is  either  very  small  or  en- 
tirely closed.  When  a  very  small  communication  still  continues,  the 
fluid  will  often  return  slowly  into  the  abdomen,  requiring,  however,  it 
may  be,  six  or  eight  days  for  it  to  do  so.  These  cases  are  apt  to  de- 
ceive t>y  leading  the  attendants  upon  the  child  to  believe  that  the 
means  employed  by  them  have  produced  an  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
This  deception  is  the  more  liable  to  occur,  from  the  fact,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  great  narrowing  of  the  upper  mouth  of  the  processus 
vaginalis,  which  is  often  over  an  inch  in  length,  the  return  of  the  fluid 
eannot  be  effected  by  taxis.  When  entire  closure  has  taken  place,  the 
ease  does  not  differ  from  one  of  ordinary  hydrocele. 

Absorption,  according  to  Dr.  Linhart,  may  still  take  place  sponta- 
neonsly,  but  it  can  rarely  be  promoted  by  the  practitioner.  The  va- 
rious stimulant  washes  that  have  been  recommended,  are  all  inopera- 
tive, and  may  act  injuriously  upon  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum.  In 
the  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  promote  absorption,  the  communica- 
tion with  the  abdomen  has,  in  fact,  still  existed.  He  believes,  however, 
a  cure  may  be  very  materially  facilitated  by  a  subcutaneous  incision 
of  the  processus  vaginalis,  by  which  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  rapidly  absorbed.  Dr. 
Linhart  prefers  this  to  any  attempt  at  effecting  an  obliteration  of  the 
vaginal  process  by  means  of  pressure  applied  at  its  neck,  which  is  sel- 
dom effectual,  even  could  it  be  tolerated,  or  by  the  employment  of 
injections,  which  in  young  children  are  not  without  danger. 

The  discussion  as  to  thie  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  may 
become  necessary  and  proper  to  resort  to  the  usual  surgical  means  for 
effecting  a  euro  of  hydrocele  in  the  child,  by  causing  the  obliteration 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  treatise. 

23.— Paronychia. 

eiTTOHIA — PANARITIUM — WHITLOW — FSLON. 

Children  are  very  liable  to  an  inflammation,  occurring  usually  near 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  about  the  edge  or  root  of  the 
Bail.  It  may  be  seated  in  the  cutis,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
or  in  the  theese  or  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  particularly  on  the 
inside  of  the  fingers. 

When  the  inflammation  occurs  in  the  cutis^  we  have  usually  the 
47 
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symptoms  of  a  slight  phlegmoD, — heat,  paiD,  tensioo,  and  redness  of 
the  part,  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement  The  inflammation 
terminates  quickly  in  suppuration,  marked  by  a  semi-transparent  ele- 
yation  of  the  cuticle.  The  pus  frequently  travels  around  the  finger, 
separating  the  cuticle  to  a  considerable  extent. 

When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
brane, the  local  symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  there  is  often  a  decided 
febrile  reaction,  attended  with  distinct  rigors.  The  suppuration  oc- 
curs early,  but  the  matter  is  slow  in  reaching  the  surface,  and  often 
extends  laterally,  burrowing  beneath  the  nail.  This  form  of  paronychia 
is  generally  attended  with  very  severe  pain  throughout  its  course. 

The  aS'ection  is  of  a  still  more  severe  character  when  seated  in  the 
thecse  or  synovial  sheaths.  The  pain  is  deep-seated,  and  generally 
intense.  There  are  often  severe  rigors,  followed  by  very  decided 
symptoms  of  febrile  reaction  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
swelling  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  other  forms,  often  spreading 
over  the  whole  hand  or  foot,  and  even  to  the  forearm  or  leg ;  distinct 
red  lines  or  streaks  of  inflammation— probably  inflamed  absorbents— 
extendiog  to  the  axilla  or  groin.  At  this  period,  in  very  excitable 
children,  convulsive  action  often  ensues,  and  very  generally  extreme 
restlessness,  or  delirium.  From  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  tissues, 
the  matter  formed,  in  place  of  reaching  the  surface,  passes  along  the 
synovial  sheaths,  or  tendinous  thecse,  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  wrist, 
or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot;  producing  intense  sufiering  for  weeks,  causing 
the  death  of  the  tendons,  and  destroying  the  motion  of  the  joints,  or 
even,  in  some  cases,  afiecting  the  periosteum,  and  producing  caries  of 
the  subjacent  bone. 

In  children  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  of  a  plethoric,  but  un- 
healthy condition  of  body,  the  inflammation  is  often  seated  in  the 
matrix  and  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  {Onychia  maligna.)  The 
disease  commences  with  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  tension  at  the  root 
of  the  nail ;  attended  with  a  dull,  throbbing  pain,  great  tenderness 
upon  the  slightest  pressure,  and  shivering,  succeeded  by  febrile  ex- 
citement. From  the  sulcus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nail  there  soon 
takes  place  an  oozing  of  a  thin,  ichorous  fluid,  succeeded  by  ulceration, 
which  spreads  round  the  semicircular  edge  of  the  soft  parts  covering 
the  root  of  the  nail:  the  ulcer  is  of  an  unhealthy  appearance,  with 
thin,  flabby  edges,  and  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow  lymph ;  the  skin  is 
separated  from  the  nail,  which  becomes  exposed  to  its  very  root,  and 
discoloured.  The  ulceration  extending  beneath  the  nail,  this  becomes 
gradually  detached  from  the  parts  below.  The  surrounding  soft  parts 
are  swollen,  of  a  dusky  red  or  purplish  hue,  and  intensely  sore;  bleed- 
ing profusely  upon  the  slightest  touch.  When  allowed  to  proceed, 
the  toe  or  finger  becomes  a  deformed,  bulbous,  ulcerated  mass,  and 
may  continue  so  for  months;  exhibiting  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
heal,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  nail  remains  attached. 

Paronychia  often  occurs  in  perfectly  healthy  children,  without  any 
very  apparent  cause:  in  many  cases  it  would  appear  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs; 
but  its  most  common  cause  is  either  external  injury,  puncture,  contu- 
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•ioBfl  or  Blight  wounds,  cold,  or  the  retention  of  some  acrid  or  extra- 
neous substance  abont  the  nail. 

Daring  the  inflammatory  stage  of  paronychia,  if  any  extraneous 
BubstaQce  is  present,  it  should  be  extracted  or  removed  by  repeated 
ablations  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge,  according  to  its  nature.  In 
the  superficial  variety,  the  best  application  is,  probably,  the  common 
bread-and-milk  poultice,  frequentiv  repeated,  with  a  brisk  purgative 
internally,  and  a  mild  restricted  diet.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  in- 
flammation is  more  deeply  seated,  leeches,  saline  purgatives,  low  diet. 
Mid  perfect  rest  are  required. 

If  the  local  inflammation  is  very  considerable,  and  attended  with 
mnch  febrile  reaction,  in  robust,  plethoric  children,  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  some  saline  diaphoretic  with 
antimony  administered.^  The  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  abating  the  inflammation, 
and  in  this  manner  relieving  the  extreme  pain.  The  early  application 
pf  a  blister  around  the  affected  finger  or  toe,  has  often  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

'  B*-— Salph.  magnM.  ^It. 
PuW.  nitri,  3J. 
Tart,  ant  gr.  j. 
Spir.  octh.  nitr.  ^\j, 
Aqan,  BJW. — M. 
Of  which  a  teaspoonfiil  may  be  gi?exi  eTeiy  three  hoan. 

Yarious  rubefacients  have  been  recommended,  as  hot  water,  hot  ley, 
hot  turpentine,  ko. :  these  will,  when  applied  sufficiently  early,  often 
do  good:  we  believe,  however,  that  the  blister  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  any  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  that  may  be  present,  will  require  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  its  removal. 

In  subcuticular  paronychia,  when  suppuration  has  commenced,  it  is 
to  be  promoted  by  frequent  poultices,  and  when  the  cuticle  is  raised 
by  the  formation  of  matter,  it  should  be  freely  divided,  and  then  cau- 
tiously removed  as  far  as  it  has  become  separated  from  the  skin  be- 
neath. This  is  an  important  precaution,  as  suppuration  is  very  apt 
to  continue,  if  any  portion  of  the  detached  cuticle  is  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  and  the  disease  thus  travels  around  and  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  finger  or  toe.  After  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  the 
parts  may  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or  the  cerate  of  the  oxide  of 
line,  and  they,  in  general,  heal  very  promptly. 

In  the  more  deeply  seated  forms  of  paronychia,  when  we  find  that 
we  are  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease,  an  early  and  free 
incision  is  all-important.  If  we  wait  until  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
we  not  only  prolong,  unnecessarily,  the  patient's  suffering,  but  endan- 
ger the  loss  of  motion  in  the  affected  finger  or  toe,  if  not  more  serious 
injury.  The  incision  should  be  made  freely,  and  through  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  part,  down  to  the  periosteum,  and  when  the  tendinous 
theca  is  affected,  this  should  be  freely  divided  with  the  knife.  If  the 
matter  has  burrowed  beneath  the  nail,  this  should  be  scraped  very 
tiiin,  and  then  divided  with  a  pointed  bistoury.  The  incision  gives 
almost  immediate  relief,  allows  the  escape  of  whatever  matter  may 
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have  already  formed,  or  if  suppuration  has  not  commenced,  prevents  it 
hv  arresting  the  inflammation.  After  the  incision,  the  parts  should 
be  dressed  with  soft  bread-and-milk  poultices  until  thej  heal. 

If  we  have  not  been  called  to  the  case  until  deep-seated  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  one,  or  perhaps  several  openings  have  been 
formed  externally,  through  which  fungous  granulations  extend  and 
spread  out  in  the  form  of  mushrooms,  free  incisions  are  essential  to 
the  cure.  If  the  tendons  or  thecae  are  found  to  be  dead  or  sloughing, 
the  diseased  portion  should  be  clipped  off  with  a  scissors,  with  a 
small  portion  of  that  which  is  yet  sound ;  iC  the  bone  is  found  to  be 
in  a  state  of  caries,  it  should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  it  becomes  saffi- 
oiently  loose.  The  best  local  application  in  these  cases  is  a  common 
bread-and-milk  or  carrot  poultice.  When  the  dead  bone  and  tendons 
are  removed,  we  have  never  seen  much  delay  in  the  healing  of  the 
parts. 

Onychia  maligna  requires  a  somewhat  different  treatment.  It  is, 
according  to  our  experience,  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  under 
which  the  disease  presents  itself  in  children,  and  unless  properly  ma- 
naged, is  apt  to  produce  a  troublesome,  painful  ulceration,  which  may 
continue,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  amendment,  for  many 
months,  and  when  finally  healed,  leave  a  very  disagreeable  deformity 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  upon  which  a  perfect  nail  is  seldom  reproduced. 

The  child  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  well  regulated  diet,  composed 
chiefly  of  farinaceous  articles  and  milk.  It  should  be  exposed  to  a 
pure  fresh  atmosphere,  and  take  such  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air, 
us  is  adapted  to  its  age  and  strength.  Mild  purgatives  should  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  circumstances;  and  if  the  alimentary  canal 
exhibit  very  considerable  derangement,  a  mild  alterative  course,  with 
occasional  light  tonics,  and  the  warm  or  tepid  bath  every  morning. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  followed 
by  emollient  poultices.  After  ulceration  has  occurred,  in  some  cases, 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  an  ointment  composed  of  the  ungt.  hy- 
drarg.  peroxyd.  and  sulphate  of  zinc;^  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
corrosive  sublimate;^  but  whenever  the  ulceration  has  extended  be- 
neath the  nail  and  exposed  its  root,  we  have  never  seen  any  treatment 
in  the  least  degree  beneficial,  until  the  whole  of  the  nail  is  removed. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  severe  operation;  but  when  skilfully  and 
quickly  performed,  the  suff*ering  produced  by  it  is  infinitely  less  than 
that  resulting  from  the  long-continued  painful  ulceration  kept  up  by 
the  dead  and  partly  detached  nail.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  nail  the 
ointment  just  mentioned,  or  the  black  wash,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  continuance  of  poultices,  will  quickly  effect 
a  cure. 

*  R.— Ungt.  hjd.  peroxyd.  3J.  *  R. — Sulph.  zinci, 

Sulph.  zinci,  gr.  xv.  Chlorid.  hydrnrg.  aa  Qj. — M. 

Cerat.  Bimpl.  gj. — M.  To  be  sprinkled  thickly  upon  the  diseased 

surface  and  then  covered  with  a  pledget 
of  lint,  wet  with  tincture  of  opium.  {Ftr* 
hint,  rhytick.) 

The  remov^il  of  the  diseased  matrix  of  the  nail,  by  making  a  deep 
incision  down  to  the  bone,  about  three  or  four  lines  below  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  ulcer,  and  then  carrying  it  around  so  as  to  dissect  out  en- 
tirely the  diseased  surface,  has  been  recommended  by  Dupuytren  and 
Bynd:  we  prefer,  however,  the  removal  of  the  whole  nail|  as  a  more 
effectaaly  and  even  less  painful  operation. 

24.-— Burns  and  Scalds. 

Bums  and  scalds  are  among  the  most  frequent  accidents  that  occur 
daring  the  latter  period  of  infancy,  and  throughout  childhood.  The 
carelessness  of  parents  and  servants,  the  natural  temerity  and  incau- 
tiousness  of  children,  and  the  necessity,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  warm- 
ing apartments,  of  their  being  brought  in  close  proximity  to  the  open 
fire,  or  heated  stoves,  render  these  accidents  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  no  winter  passes  without  our  seeing  a  number  of  children 
who  have  suffered  from  them.  They  occasionally  happen  under  cir- 
cumstances where  they  were  the  least  to  be  anticipated: — infants  be- 
ing left  for  a  few  moments  alone,  have  crawled  or  climbed  to  parts  of 
the  room  where  vessels  of  heated  water  were  standing,  which  they  have 
overturned  upon  themselves: — some  of  the  most  serious  scalds  in  child- 
ren that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  treat,  have  been  produced  in 
this  manner. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  character  and  extent  of  these  acci- 
dents, which  require  some  modification  in  their  treatment.  The  burn 
or  scald  may  produce  a  simple  and  very  circumscribed  inflammation 
of  the  skin;  or  an  inflammation  accompanied  with  vesication;  or  the 
cuticle  may  be  completely  removed  to  some  extent ;  or  the  whole  of 
the  integuments  of  a  part  may  be  entirely  destroyed. 

The  pain  and  suffering  are  always  greater  in  superficial  burns  than 
in  those  attended  with  an  entire  destruction  of  the  cuticle.  Burns 
which  involve  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surface,  would  appear  to 
be  attended  with  no  pain  whatever; — the  patient,  if  old  enough,  com- 
plains of  a  feeling  of  chilliness  or  cold,  and  is  strongly  inclined  to 
sleep. 

There  is  in  all  extensive  burns,  immediately  upon  their  occurrence, 
A  yery  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  which  continues  for  some 
time  before  the  occurrence  of  reaction;  while,  in  some  cases,  no  reac- 
tion whatever  takes  place;  the  patient  falling  into  a  deep  comatose 
sleep,  from  which  he  never  awakes. 

The  danger  in  burns  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  taken 
in  connexion  with  their  depth; — but  even  superficial  burns,  seated  on 
certain  portions  of  the  body,  are  attended  with  very  great,  and  some- 
times immediate  danger.  Thus  a  burn,  of  even  small  extent,  upon 
the  head  or  stomach,  has  been  known  to  produce  very  speedy  death. 

In  fatal  cases,  besides  the  external  local  injury,  congestion  of  tho 
brain  and  serous  effusion,  on  its  surface  and  in  the  ventricles,  will  be 
met  with  in  many  cases,  while  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  loaded  with 
a  thin,  muco-serous  fluid.  In  young  persons,  severe  burns  have  been 
found,  according  to  Mr.  Curling,  {Med,  Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  v.)  to  be 
occasionally  followed  by  an  acute  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  which 
may  cause  death  by  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  consequent  perito* 
neal  inflammation,  or  by  opening  a  large  artery,  and  occasioning  aa 
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effusion  of  blood,  part  of  which  is  sometimes  discharged  by  Tomitbg 
and  purging. 

In  superficial  burns,  of  limited  extent,  and  in  which  there  is  produced 
only  a  simple  redness  of  the  skin,  the  best  immediate  application  is,  cold 
water,  vinegar,  or  any  alcoholic  liquor.  The  application  of  these  fluids 
must  bo  unremittingly  persevered  in :  they  always  relieve  the  intense 
smarting  with  which  the  burn  is  attended,  and  often  very  speedily  al- 
lay the  inflammation.  When  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  the  common 
potato,  scraped  or  mashed  into  a  pulp,  in  its  raw  state,  will  often  be 
found  beneficial.  After  the  cold  application  has  been  continued  for 
some  time,  the  injured  part  may  be  lightly  covered  or  wrapped  with 
loose  cotton.  This  has  always  a  soothing  effect.  If  any  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation  still  continue,  we  have  found  the  best  applica- 
tion to  be  a  liniment  composed  of  fresh  lard,  and  acetate  of  lead  (twenty 
grains  to  one  ounce  of  lard.) 

Even  in  the  most  superficial  burns,  however,  our  own  experience 
would  lead  us  to  recommend  the  immediate  application,  in  all  cases, 
of  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  removes,  at  once,  the  smarting  pain, 
prevents  vesication,  and  we  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ra] 
with  which,  under  its  use,  the  inflammation  entirely  subsides, 
rive,  however,  these  advantages  from  the  turpentine,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied without  the  least  delay.  In  extensive  burns,  it  ought  invariably 
to  be  preferred  to  every  other  local  application. 

Powdering  the  burnt  or  scalded  part  thickly  with  dry  flour,  is  a 
soothing  application,  and  may  bo  adopted  in  cases  unattended  with 
vesications.  When  the  latter  are  present,  they  are  liable  to  be  ruptured, 
and  as  Dr.  Tanner  has  pointed  out,  the  serum  which  escapes  from  them 
becoming  mixed  with  the  flour,  forms  a  hard,  irritating  crust,  which  is 
with  diflBculty  removed.  A  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  lime  water,  will  be  found,  in  many  cases,  an  excellent  ap- 
plication, in  conjunction  with  a  covering  of  loosely-carded  cotton. 

When  vesication  is  produced  by  the  burn  or  scald,  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  pursued.  If  the  vesicles  are  large,  it  is  best  to  punc- 
ture them,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  serum,  but  without  removing 
any  portion  of  the  cuticle. 

In  burns  attended  with  extensive  vesication,  suppuration,  with  a  co- 
pious discharge  of  matter,  in  general,  ensues.  If  the  suppurating 
surface  continues  red  and  inflamed,  the  common  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice, with  a  proper  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and,  if  the  child 
is  weaned,  a  light  farinaceous  diet  will  be  proper,  until  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides,  when,  as  well  as  in  cases  in  which  the  ulceration  of  the 
skin  is  unattended  with  any  considerable  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
parts  may  be  dressed  with  the  ceratum  oxyd.  zinci,  or  the  simple  cerate, 
intimately  combined  with  a  portion  of  prepared  chalk. 

In  deep  burns,  attended  with  a  destruction  of  the  integuments,  warm 
emollient  poultices  should  be  applied  until  the  inflammation  of  the 
surrounding  skin  is  entirely  removed,  when  the  burnt  part  should  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint,  thickly  spread  with  the  common  resi- 
nous ointment,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  spirits  of  turpentine; 
which  dressing  should  be  continued  until  the  dead  portions  of  integu- 
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ment  slough  oat  We  have  foand,  in  deep  bnniSj  attended  with  con- 
siderable inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  the  nsnal  domestic 
application,  of  common  lamp  oil  and  molasses,  spread  on  cotton,  to  be 
often  a  very  nseful  one«  When  the  dead  parts  are  entirely  separated, 
a  simple  bread- and-milk  poaltice  should  be  applied,  until  granulations 
begin  to  form,  when  the  ulcer  may  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  the 
oxide  of  line ;  and  if  cicatrization  is  long  in  taking  place,  adhesive 
strips  should  be  applied,  and  the  part  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  an 
appropriate  bandagOi 

In  all  bums  situated  near  joints,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  parts 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  motion,  care  should  be  taken  during  the  pro* 
eess  of  healing,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  splints 
and  bandages,  any  deformity,  from  the  contraction  of  the  first,  or  the 
drawing  of  the  latter  out  of  their  proper  place ;  for  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cicatrices  of  burns  is,  the  formation  of  firm,  elevated  ridges, 
by  the  gradual  contraction  of  which,  the  utmost  deformity,  or  even 
the  entire  loss  of  the  use  of  a  limb  may  be  occasioned.  Even  by  the 
best  devised  means,  it  will  often  be  impossible,  in  extensive  burns,  to 
prevent  this  occurring  to  a  certain  degree ;  nevertheless^  the  extent 
of  the  deformity  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion. When  the  burn  is  seated  upon  the  hand  or  foot,  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  ear,  caution  must  also  be  observed  to  prevent  the  unna- 
tural adhesion  of  the  fingers  or  toes  to  each  other,  or  of  the  ear  to  the 
aide  of  the  head. 

During  the  healing  of  extensive  bums,  a  rapid  formation  of  fongous 
granulations  very  commonly  takes  place;  nor  is  it  possible  entirely  to 
restrain  them  by  the  application  of  pressure,  caustic,  or  other  escha- 
rotics.  The  first,  however,  we  have  found,  in  general,  the  most  suc- 
cessful; it  may  be  applied,  by  covering  the  ulcer  with  a  pledget  of  dry 
lint,  and  then  enveloping  it  with  a  bandage ;  in  some  cases,  the  adhe- 
sive strips  and  bandage  will  answer  very  well.  If  an  escharotic  is 
used,  the  best  will  be,  perhaps,  the  nitrate  of  silver:  we  must  confess, 
however,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result  from  its  applica- 
tion. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  all  extensive  burns  or  scalds,  there 
is  a  very  great  depression  of  the  vital  energies ;  the  patient,  if  old 
enough,  complains  of  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  is  usually  inclined  to 
sleep :  we  have  seen  a  child,  immediately  after  being  scalded,  shiver 
as  though  he  were  exposed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  cold.  In 
such  cases,  a  dose  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  adapted  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  will  be  proper ;  or  if  the  depression  is  very  great, 
a  few  drops  of  Hofi'man's  anodyne  and  spirits  of  camphor,  combined, 
may  be  given,  and  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  room  of  a  moderately 
warm  temperature.  The  moment  that  reaction  takes  place,  every  thing, 
whether  in  the  form  of  food,  drinks,  or  medicine,  of  a  stimulating  cha- 
racter, should  be  withheld. 

In  some  cases,  a  restricted  diet,  purgatives,  and  even  bleeding,  will 
be  required,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  local  inflammation, 
and  the  degree  of  febrile  reaction  with  which  it  is  attended. 

A  most  dangerous  case  of  scalding  is  that  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
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and  glottis,  which  occasionally  occurs  ia  children  from  an  attempt  to 
swallow  very  hot  or  boiling  fluids.  Considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  parts  to  which  the  hot  liquid  has  been  applied  speedily 
ensue,  and,  in  some  cases,  death  is  (quickly  induced  by  suffocation,  from 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  inflammation  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  to 
extend,  in  these  cases,  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx.. 

The  occurrence  of  the  accident  is  rendered  very  evideat  by  the 
whitish  and  scalded  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  pain  of  which  the  child  complains,  and  the  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration which  soon  sets  in,  and  goes  on  increasing;  often  producing, 
if  not  promptly  relieved,  early  sufibcation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  injury,  the  main  object  should  be  to  keep 
down  the  inflammation,  by  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  calomel  and  antimony,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  involving 
the  glottis  to  a  fatal  extent.  The  amount  of  local  depletioB,  ae  well  as 
the  aoses  and  repetition  of  the  calomel  and  antimony,  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  iu  each 
case. 

When  the  dyspnoea  is  very  great,  and  the  danger  of  suffocation  im- 
minent^ tracheotomy  should  be  performed  without  delay.  This  opera- 
tion affords  the  only  chance  of  recovery  we  can  give  to  our  patient,,  al- 
though, judging  from  the  results  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chance  it  furnishes  is  but  a  slen- 
der one.  Erichsen  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  his  notice  where  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the 
issue  has  been  a  fatal  one,,  in  consecjuence  of  the  speedy  supervention 
of  broncho-pDeumonia. 
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A. 

Ablutions,  dnily,  importance  of,  20. 
Aeirus  scabiei,  597. 

Acci  ients  occurring  within  the  month,  6C8. 
Adipous  tissue,  induration  of  the,  91,  713. 
Affective  faculties,  state  of,  in  infancy,  76. 
Air,  importance  of  pure,  17,  111,  606. 

cold  and  damp,  injurious  effects  of, 
20.  607. 

OTerheated,  injurious  effects  of^  21, 
112. 

impure  and  stagnant,  productiTO  of 
disease,  18,  111,  606. 
Albuminous  nephritis  in  children,  101. 
Alimentiirjr  canal,  state  of,  in  infancj,  67, 

70,  77,  78. 
Amusements  for  children,  52. 
Anaemia  in  infancj,  106. 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  719. 
Anger,  bad  effects  of,  in  children,  58. 
Angina  externa,  183. 

pseudo- membranous,  172. 

malignant,  175. 

polyposa  or  membranacea,  819. 
Anginose  scarlatina,  487. 
Ani,  prolapsus,  285. 
Anuria,  654. 
Anus,  imperforate,  669. 
Aphtha  lactumina,  188. 
Aphthse,  143. 

de-iths  from,  88. 

infantiles,  1S8. 
Apneumatosis  in  infancj,  87. 
Apnoea  neonatorum,  276. 
Apoplezj,  394. 

deaths  from,  91,  894. 
Arachnoid  cavitj,  hemorrhage  of  the,  896. 
Ascaris,  242. 

lumbricoides,  242. 
Asphjxia,  276. 
Asthma.  Kopp's,  847. 

Millar's,  842. 

thjmic,  847. 
Atelectasis  pulmonum,  87,  808,  812. 
Atmosphere,  impure,  injurious  effects  of, 
18,  606. 
cold  and  damp,  injurious  effects  of,  18, 

20,  607. 
OTerheated,  iigurious  effects  of,  21, 112. 


Atonic  ulcer,  587. 
Atrophia  ablactatorum,  210. 


B. 


Bathing,  importance  of,  22,  24, 

Beds,  proper  for  infants  and  children,  24. 

Belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  of  scarlatina, 

509. 
Bilious  diarrhoea,  212,  218. 
Black  pock,  519. 

Bladder,  urinarj,  state  of,  in  infancy,  67. 
Blood,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  68. 
Blood-vessels,  in  infancy,  67,  70. 

diseases  of,  in  children,  106. 
Bloody  tumour  of  the  scalp,  678. 
Blue  disease,  684. 
Boils,  569. 
Bones,  state  of,  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

65,  77. 

indications  of  disease  f^om  state  of. 
183. 

scrofulous  disease  of  the,  616,  648. 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  242. 
Bowels,  indications  of  disease  from  the  dis- 
charges from  the,  130. 
Brain,  organization  of,  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 68,  70,  78. 

liability  of,  to  disease,  in  infants,  91. 

deaths  from  diseases  of  the,  91. 

hydrencephaloid  disease  of,  457. 

hypertrophy  of  the,  388. 

hypenvmia  of  the,  894. 

hemorrhage  of  the,  894. 

inflammation  of  the,  420. 

dropsy  of  the,  442.  457. 

tuberclea  of  the,  98,  627. 
breasts,  intumescence  of  the,  700. 
Breath,  indications  of  disease  from  the,  130. 
Bronchi,  dilatation  of.  290. 

inflammation  of  the,  285. 
Bronchial  croup,  287. 

glands,  tuberculization  of^  625. 

phthisis.  625. 
Bronchitis,  285. 

capillary,  287,  289. 

diffused,  289.  , 

vesicular,  290. 

deaths  from,  in  children,  87. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  fe1,*l^A" , 
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Bulls  febrilis.  590. 
Bums  and  scalds,  741. 
Batter,  use  of,  by  children,  37. 

C. 

Cachexia  apbthoea,  147. 

Calorification,  state  of,  in  infancy,  73. 

Cancer  in  children,  108. 

Cancrum  oris,  152. 

Canker  of  the  mouth,  152. 

Capillary  system,  state  of,  in  infancy,  68. 

bronchitis,  287,  289. 
Caps,  iigurious,  26. 
Caries  of  the  vertebra,  620,  646. 
Carnified  lung,  86,  307. 
Carriages  for  infants,  48. 
Carrot  pap,  31. 
Carrying  infants,  caution  to  be  obaenred  in, 

48,  59,  643. 
Catamenia,  influence  of,  on  milk,  110. 
Catarrh,  simple,  281. 
Catarrhal  croup,  342. 
Catarrhal  fever,  287. 
Causes  of  disease  in  infancy,  108. 
Cellular  tissue,  induration  of  the,  94,  713. 
Cephalaematomia,  678. 
Cerebral  hypersemia  and  hemorrhage,  894. 

tubercles,  98,  627. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  481. 
Chicken-pox,  548. 
Childhood,  organization  of,  77. 

diet  of,  37. 

functions  of,  78. 
Cholera  infantum,  224. 

deaths  from,  88,  225. 
Chorea,  400. 
Chylous  diarrhoea,  213. 
Circulation,  state  of,  in  infancy,  71. 
Circulatory  organs,  state  of,  in  infancy.  67. 
Cleanliness,  domestic,  importance  of,  18. 

personal,  importance  of,  21. 
Clothing  of  infants  and  children,  2G. 
Club-foot,  711. 
Cold,  injurious  to  infants,  20,  23. 

and  dampness  a  cause  of  disease,  20, 
111,  007. 

diarrhoea  from,  210. 
Cold-bath,  improper  daring  infancy,  23. 
Colic,  201. 

deaths  from,  88. 
Colitis,  258. 

Colon,  inflammation  of  the,  258. 
Condensation  of  pulmonary  tissue,  86,  303. 
Confined  air.  a  cause  of  disease,  18,  111, 

606. 
Ccrtifinement  of  children,  injurious  effects 

of,  18,  60. 
Congenital  aff"ections,  108,  668. 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  deaths  from,  91. 
Congestive  me  isles,  478. 

scarlatina,  501. 

small-pox.  517,  519. 
ConjunctK'itis,  infantile,  728. 
Consumption  in  children,  94,  627. 

deitha  from,  01. 


Contagion,  susceptibility  of  infants  to,  115. 
Contraction,  muscular,  tonic,  419. 
CoDTulsions,  91,  404. 

deaths  from,  91 ,  404. 

epidemic,  410. 

nine-day,  410. 

salaam,  418. 

tonic,  419. 
ConTulsive  enteralgia,  202. 
Cornea,  ulceration  of,  611,  640. 
Coryxa,  281. 
Couch,  sleeping,  proper  for  infants,  42. 

management  of,  44. 
Cough,  nocturnal,  of  infants,  882. 
Countenance,  indications  of  disease  fh>m, 

118. 
Cow-pock,  534. 

Cradles,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  48. 
Croup,  319. 

bronchial,  287. 

catarrhal,  342. 

false,  342. 

spasmodic,  842. 

deaths  from,  87,  819. 
Crusts  lactea,  554. 

Crusted  tetter,  556.  "^ 

Cry,  indications  of  disease  fh>m  the,  124. 
Crying  in  infants,  causes  and  morbid  ef- 
fects, 56,  59. 
Cucurbitani,  242. 

Curd-like  exudation,  stomatitis  with,  188. 
Cutaneous  disease,  frequency  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 84,  107. 

eruptions,  552. 
Cyanosis,  084. 
Cynanche  trachealls,  319. 
Cysts  of  the  neck,  722. 

D. 

Damp  and  cold,  injurious  eff'ects  of,  in  in- 
fancy, 20,  111,  007. 
Dandriff,  584. 

Debility,  deaths  of  children  from,  81. 
Dental  paralysis,  101. 
Dentition,  77. 

as  a  cause  of  disease,  114. 

difficult,  102. 

diarrhoea  from,  210. 

convulsions  from,  411. 

cutaneous  eruptions  during,  552. 
Diabetes,  in  children,  102,  604. 

mellitus,  004. 
Diagnosis  of  disease  in  infancy,  115. 
Diarrhoea,  206. 

deaths  from,  in  children,  88. 

bilious,  212,  218. 

chylous,  213. 

chronic,  207,  221. 

mucous,  210,  215. 

from  cold,  210. 

dentition,  210,217. 
error-j  in  diet,  208,  213. 
excessive  heat,  211. 
worms,  211. 
Diet  of  infants  and  children,  27,  37. 
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Diet  of  a  wet  nui'se,  84.  ! 

after  weaning,  87.  { 

diarrhcea  from  errors  in,  208,  218.     i 

Digestive  organs,  in  infancy,  and  childhood, 
G7.  70,  7*2,  78. 
diseases  of  the,  137. 
deaths  from  affections  of  the,  88. 

Digestive  mucous  membrane,  liability  to 
disease  in  infancy,  82. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  throat,  172. 

Discharges  from  stomach  and  bowels,  indi- 
cations of  disease  from,  130. 

Disease,  causes  of,  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 108. 
seldom  simple  in  children,  82. 

Diseased  per:«ons,  impropriety  of  children 
sleeping  with,  45. 

Diuresis.  102. 

Drink  of  infants  and  children,  82,  88. 

Dropsy  in  children,  93. 
deaths  from,  94. 
of  the  brain,  442,  457. 
deaths  from,  91. 
after  scarlatina,  489. 

Dry  scall,  576. 

Dry-nursing,  danger  of,  28. 

Dysentery,  268. 

deaths  from,  88. 

Dysuria,  102,  649. 

E. 

Ear,  inflammation  of  the,  G12,  G40. 
Ecchymoses,  592. 
Ecthyma,  587. 
Eczema,  559. 

lactea,  554. 
Education,  too  early  attempts  at  mental, 
improper,  51,  GO. 

moral,  54. 
Effusion  of  serum  or  lymph  in  children, 

83,  93. 
Emotions  of  the  mind,  influence  of,  on 

nurse's  milk,  110. 
Encephalic  inflammation,  deaths  from,  91. 
Endocarditis  in  children.  97. 
Enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  170. 

brain,  388. 
Enteral gia,  201. 
Enteritis,  258. 

deaths  from,  88. 
Enuresis,  658. 
Epidemic  meningitis,  431. 
Eruptions,  cutaneous,  552. 

syphilitic,  599. 

from  gastro- enteric  disease,  558. 

during  lactation  and  dentition,  552. 

with  languid  cutaneous  action,  584. 

from  infection,  596. 

frequency  of,  in  infancy,  84. 
Eruptive  fevers,  478. 
Erysipelas,  562. 
Erythema,  558. 
Erythematic  stomatitis,  137. 
Evacuations,  indications  of  disease  ft'om 

state  of  the,  130. 


Example,  its  powerful  influence,  62. 
Exanthemata,  473. 

deaths  from,  84. 
Exanthematous  ophthalmia,  G12. 
Exercise,  its  importance  during  childhood, 
47,  60. 

precautions  in  regard  to,  48,  68. 

defective,  a  cause  of  disease,  606. 
Exomphalus,  701. 
External  senses,  state  of,  during  infancy 

and  childhood,  69,  79. 
Eye,  inflammation  of  the,  610,  687,  728. 

F. 

Fauces,  diphtheritic  inflammation  of,  172. 

Favus,  679. 

Fear,  injurious  effects  of,  in  children,  67. 

Feeding  of  infants,  artificial,  29. 

Feet,  defence  of,  in  infants,  26. 

Felon,  787. 

Fever  in  children,  103. 

deaths  from,  104. 

the  remittent  or  gastric,  of  infancy, 
266. 

catarrhal,  287. 

eruptive,  478. 

gastric,  266. 

mesenteric,  266. 

rubeolous,  476. 

scarlet,  485. 

pemphigoid,  590. 

typhoid,  271. 

Tariolous,  520. 

Terminous,  244. 

worm,  266. 
Fish-skin  disease,  585. 
Flannel,  importance  of,  for  children,  25. 
Follicular  gastro- enteritis,  227. 

stomatitis,  143. 

warts,  578. 
Food  of  infancy  and  childhood,  27. 

as  a  cause  of  disease,  109,  605. 

of  the  nurse,  influence  of,  on  hor 
milk,  34. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  trachea, 

386. 
Fractures,  G68. 

Fruits,  the  use  of,  by  children,  41. 
Functions,  state  of  the,  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  64,  71. 

G. 

Gall-bladder,  during  infancy,  66. 

Ganglionic  system,  during  infancy,  69. 

Gangroenopsis,  152. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth,  162. 
throat,  175. 

Gastric  fever  of  infancy,  266. 

Gastritis,  195. 

deaths  from,  88. 

G astro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, ,  lia- 
bility to  disease  in  infants,  88. 

Gastro-enteric  disease,  eruptions  with,  558. 
liability  of  infants  to,  88. 
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Gastro-enteritis,  follicular,  227. 

Gastro  malacia,  88,  190,  197. 

Gelatinoaa  softeni&g  of  the  Btomaob,  190, 

197. 
Gengivitis,  160. 

Genital  organs,  in  infancy,  etc.,  69,  78. 
Gestures,  indications  of  disease  from,  120. 
Girls,  exercise  of,  51. 
Glands,  bronchial,  tuberculization  of,  625. 

lymphatic,  disease  of,  93,  608,  635. 

mesenteric,  disease  of,  88,  254,  615, 
641. 
Glottis,  spasm  of  the,  347. 
Granulations,  meningeal,  99. 
GraTcdo,  281. 
Gravel,  103. 
Gray  granulations,  623. 
Growth  of  the  body,  71. 
Gum,  the  red,  552. 

white,  552. 
Gums,  inflammation  of  the,  150. 

H. 

Hsemoptysis,  rare  in  infants,  95. 
Hair,  management  of,  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 24. 
Hare-lip,  709. 
Harsh  treatment  of  children,  morbid  effects 

of,  66. 
Head,  covering  proper  for,  in  infants,  26. 
Head,  bloody  tumour  of,  678. 
Healthy  child,  its  appearance,  116. 
Heart,  condition  of,  in  infancy,  07,  70. 

disease  of,  in  children,  97. 

mulfornoations  of,  in  infant-i,  085. 

deaths  from  diseases  of,  98. 
Heat,  importance  of.  to  infants,  20. 

excessive,  morbid  effects  of,  21,  112. 

diarrhcca  from,  211. 
Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  394. 

intestinal,  <)91. 

vaginal,  706. 

from  the  navel,  G72. 

of  the  brain,  8'.)4. 
Hemorrhagic  purpura,  593. 
Herni*,  701. 
Herpes,  574. 
Hip-disease,  019,  645. 
Honeycomb  scall,  579. 
Hooping  cough,  87,  303. 

deaths  from,  87. 
Hordeolum,  572. 
Humid  tetter,  556. 
Hydrencephaloid  disease,  457. 
Hydrocele,  7;>4. 
Hydrocephalus,  acute,  442. 

chronic,  457. 

false,  4)7. 
Hydro-rachis,  091. 

Hygienic  management  of  children,  17. 
Hypenemia.  frequency  of,  in  infancy,  82. 

of  the  brain.  'SU4, 
Hypertrophy  of  the  bnin,  388. 

of  the  tonsils,  170. 

of  the  heart,  98. 


Hyperaresis,  664. 


I. 


Ichthyosis,  565. 
Icterus  infantilis^  725. 
Ileitis,  253. 
Impetigo,  556. 

larvalis  vel  mucosa,  554. 
Impure  air,  morbid  effects  of,  in  infancy, 

18,  111,606. 
Indigestion,  187. 

Induration  of  the  eellalar  tisane,  94,  713. 
Infancy,  period  of,  64. 
Infant,  picture  of  a  healthy,  116. 
Infants,  cautions  in  handling,  47,  648. 

cautions  in  carrying,  1 9,  48,  59,  648. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain,  420. 
death!4  from,  91. 

breasts  of  infants,  700. 

bronchi,  285. 

colon,  258. 

digestive  organs,  deaths  from,  88. 

fauces,  172. 

ear,  612,  640. 

eye,  610,  612,  637,  728. 

gum%  150. 

intestines,  258,  258. 

kidney,  101. 

lungs,  295. 

lymphatic  glands,  93. 

mammae,  in  infants,  700. 

mouth,  137. 


nares,  281. 


V 


navel,  698. 

neck,  ]b'-i. 

oesophagus,  185. 

pleura,  313. 

parotitis,  181. 

peritoneum.  88,  262. 

stomach,  195. 

tonsils,  108. 

throat,  108,  172,  183. 

trachea,  319. 
Integuments,  signs  of  disease  from  state  of, 

iJ7. 
Intellectual  faculties,  during  infancy  and 

childhood,  70,  79. 

injury  from  too  early  exercise  of, 
51,  6  ). 
Intestinal  mucous  membrane,  pathology  of, 

in  infants,  89. 

hemorrhage,  001. 

worms,  241. 
Intestines,  stale  of,  in  infancy,  66. 

disea-es  of  the,  201. 

congenital  malformations  of,  669. 

deaths  from  disease  of,  88. 

inflammation  at  the,  253,  258. 

invagination  of  the,  88,  239. 

worms  in  tlie,  241. 
Intumescence  of  the  breasts  in  infants,  700. 
Intus  susception,  8H,  239. 
Invagination  of  the  intestines,  88,  239. 
Iritis,  bcrofulous,  012,  040. 
Ischuria,  050. 
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Itch,  596. 


J. 


Jaundice,  80,  725. 

Joints,  Bcrofol^as  diseaie  •f  the,  617. 


Hanker  of  the  iBoath,  152. 
Kidnejrs,  stiite  of,  in  infancy,  67. 

inflnmmation  of,  in  infancy,  101. 

deaths  from  disease  of,  102. 
Eopp's  astbina,  347. 

L. 

Labia,  adhesion  of  the,  708. 

Lactation,  cutaneous  eruptions  daring,  652. 

injury  frum  protracted,  110. 
Laryngeo- tracheitis,  819. 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  87,  847. 
Laryngitis,  spasmodic,  842. 
Larynx,  during  childhood.  78. 

foreign  bodies  in  Che,  386. 
Laudanum,  danger  of  its  use  during  in- 

fiiBcy,  42,  60. 
Lepra  alphoides,  676. 
Leucorrhuea,  infantile,  614. 
Light,  intluence  of,  on  health  of  infants, 

111,  6U6. 
Lippitudo,  573. 
Liver,  state  of.  in  infancy,  66. 
Lobar  pneumonia,  84,  807. 
Lobular  pneumonia,  84,  800. 
Lumbricoid  worm,  242. 
Lung,  partial  collapse  of,  304. 
Lung,  carnified,  86,  8()7. 
Lung,  condensation  of,  303. 
Lungs  in  infancy  and  childhood,  67,  78. 

inflammation  of  the,  295. 

imperfect  dilatation  of  the,  812. 

tuberculization  of  the,  94,  627. 
Lymph,  etfusion  of,  in  diseases  of  infancy, 

83. 
Lymphatic  glands,  disease  ol^  93,  608,  635. 

system,  liability  of,  to  disease  in  in- 
fants, 93. 

U. 

MaculoB  hepaticffi,  725. 
Malformations  of  the  intestines,  669. 
Mammoo.  intumescence  of  the,  700. 
Management  of  children,  17. 
Marasmus,  deaths  from,  88. 
Mawworm.  242. 

Meals  of  children,  regulation  of^  38. 
Measles,  474. 

false,  476. 

deaths  from,  81. 

inoculation  of,  480. 
Medulla  spinalis,  during  infancy,  69,  70. 
Melasma,  725. 
Mellituria,  i'A\i, 
Meningeal  granulations,  99. 
MeningitiH,  acute,  4'20. 

oerebro-spinal,  431. 


Meningitis,  subacute,  442. 

tubercular,  442. 

encephalica,  480. 

epidemic,  481. 
Menstruation,  its  iniuenoe  on  the  milk,  1 10. 
Mental  emotions,  influence  on  milk,  110. 
Mesenteric  glands,  disease  of  the,  8iiB,  254, 
615,  641. 

fever,  206. 
Micturition,  difficult,  649. 
Miliary  tubercles,  622. 
Milk  of  the  nurse,  a  cause  of  diseaae,  109, 

605. 
Influence  of  menstruation  on  the,  110. 

pregnancy,  on  the,  110. 

mental  emotions,  on  the,  110. 

food  on,  109. 
Millar's  asthma,  842. 
Mitigated  small  pox,  545. 
Modified  small-pox,  545. 
Months,  mortality  of  children  during  the 

diflferent,  113. 
Moral  treatment  of  children,  51. 

causes  of  disease,  109. 

faculties,  state  of,  in  children,  75,  79. 
Morbilli,  474. 
Morbus  coeruleanus,  684. 

coiariu)*,  619,  645. 
Mortality  of  children  in  Philadelphia,  112. 
Muuth,  condition  of,  in  infancy,  65. 

indications  of  disease  from  state  ot^ 
126. 

diseases  of  the,  137. 

inflammation  of  the,  187. 

sore,  of  children,  138. 

gangrene  of  the,  152. 

canker  of  the,  152. 
Mucous  membrane,  in  infancy,  65. 
Mucous  membrane,  digestive,  liability  to 

disease  in  infants  82,  88. 
Mucous  membrane,  respiratory,  liability  te 

disease  in  infants.  84. 

diarrhoea,  210,  215. 
Muguet,  138. 
Mumps,  181. 

Muscles,  in  infancy  and  ohildhood,  65,  74, 
77. 

tonic  contraction  of  the,  419. 
Myogenic  paralysis,  92. 

N. 

Nsevus,  718. 

Narcotics,  dangerous  during  infancy,  42, 

60. 
Nares,  inflammation  of  the,  281. 
Nausea,  187. 
Navel,  inflammation  of  the,  698. 

hemorrhage  from  the,  672. 
Neck,  cysts  of  the,  722. 
Nephritis  in  children,  101. 
Nerves,  state  of  in  infancy,  69,  75,  78. 
Nervous  afi'ectious  in  infancy,  91. 
Nervous  excitement  a  cause  of  disease,  109. 

functions,  in  infants,  69,  75,  78.  j 

system,  dibeases  of  the,  91^  88%. 
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Nettle  rash,  560. 

New-born  infant*',  washing  of,  22. 
Night  dress  of  infants,  27. 
Nine-day  convul8ion«»,  410. 
Nocturnal  cough  of  infants,  832. 
Nurse,  choice  of  a  wet,  83. 

diet  of  a         "    84. 

drink  of  a       "     36. 

residence  of  a  **    36. 
Nursery,  proper  location  of  the,  18. 

management  of,  46. 
Nursing,  protracted,  a  cause  of  disease, 
110. 

rules  for,  81. 
NutritiTe  functions  in  infants  and  children, 
70,  72,  78. 

diseases  of  the,  603. 
Nymphse,  cohesion  of,  708. 

O. 

Obstinacy  in  children,  its  management,  57. 
(Edema  cellularis,  718. 

of  the  prepuce,  707. 
(Edematous  swellings,  frequent  in  infancy, 

93. 
(Esophagitis,  185. 

(Esophagus,  inflammation  of  the,  185. 
Old  persons,  danger  of  children  sleeping 

with,  45. 
Omphalitis  exsudativa,  564. 
Onychia,  737. 

maligna,  738. 
Ophthalmia,  exanthematous,  612. 

neonatorum,  728. 

scrofulous,  610,  G37. 

purulent,  728. 

pustular,  012. 
Opiates,  dangtjrous  during  infancy,  42,  60. 
Organization,  during  infancy  and  childhood, 

04,  77. 
Organic  disease,  blue  skin  from,  085. 

nerves,  state  of,  during  infancy,  69, 
75,  78. 
Organs,  their  development  during  infancy, 

70. 
Otitis,  612,  640. 
Out-door  exposure,  importance  of,  10,  47, 

62. 
Over-fatigue  a  cause  of  disease,  007. 
Oxyures,  242. 

P. 

Pa^sy,  01,  304. 

Panaritium,  737. 

Paralysis  in  infancy  and  childhood,  01,  304. 

Paralysis,  myogenic,  92. 

from  teething,  104. 
Paronychia,  737. 

Parotids,  inflammation  of  the,  93,  181. 
Parotitis,  93,  181. 
Passions  in  infancy,  64. 

depre^isive,  a  cause  of  disease,  109, 
007. 
Pathology  of  infancy  and  childhood,  81. 


Peevishness,  its  causes  and  treatment,  55. 

Pemphigoid  fever,  690. 

Pemphigus,  590. 

Perceptive  faculties  of  children,  61. 

Pericarditis  in  children,  97. 

Peritonenm,  inflammation  of  the,  88,  262. 

Peritonitis,  88,  262. 

chronic,  263. 
Pertussis,  87.  863. 
Petechisc,  692. 
Petechial  small-pox,  619. 
Phlegmone  parotldea,  183. 
Phlegmonous  tumours,  660. 
Phthisis  in  children,  94,  627. 
Pityriasis,  584. 

Pleura,  inflammation  of  the,  818. 
Pleuritis,  818. 
Pneumonia,  84,  296. 

form  of,  in  children,  84. 

broncho,  297. 

lobular,  84,  800. 

mammelonated,  801. 

lobar,  84,  807. 

partial,  101,802,  314. 

deaths  from,  in  children,  87. 
Polypus  of  the  rectum,  286. 
Pompholyx,  690. 
Porriginous  ophthalmia,  612. 
Ponrigo,  654,  679. 

Pregnancy,  influence  of,  on  milk,  110. 
Prepuce,  oedema  of  the,  707. 
Prickly  heat,  559. 
Primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  children, 

82. 
Prolapsus  ani,  235. 
Prurigo,  553. 
Pseudo-membranous  inflammation   of  the 

throat,  172. 
Pseudo-membranous  croup,  319. 
;  Psora,  590. 
Psoriasis,  576. 
Pulmonary  cells,  obliteration  of  the,  80, 304. 

collapse,  80,  3<t4. 

consumption  in  children,  04,  627. 
Pulse,  state  of,  in  infancy,  71. 
Purpura,  591. 

simplex,  591. 

hemorrhnpica,  593. 

febrilis,  '>93. 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  728. 
Pustular  ophthalmia,  012. 
Putrid  angina,  175. 

R. 

Rachitis,  016,  043. 

Rash,  the  scarlet,  512. 

Rectum,  polypus  of  the,  230. 

Ked  gum,  552. 

Relation,  functions  of,  during  infancy,  73. 

Remittent  fever  of  infants,  200. 

Repose  of  infant**,  42. 

Respiratory  organs,  during  infancy,  07. 

diseases  of  the,  270. 

function,  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood, 71,  78. 
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Bespiration,  indioatioii    of  disease  firom, 

sUte  of,  125. 
Bespiratory  mucous  membrane,  liability  to 

disease  in  infants,  84. 
deaths  from  disease  of,  87. 
Reyaccination,  636. 
Rheumatism  in  children,  107. 
Rickets,  616,  643. 
Ringworm,  676. 
Roseola,  612. 
Rubeola,  474. 
Rubeola  nigra,  484. 
Rubeolous  fever,  476. 
Rupia,  687. 
Ruptures,  701. 

a 

Saint  Vitus'  dance,  460. 

Salaam  convulsions,  418. 

Sarcopes  scabiei,  597. 

Scabies,  679,  596. 

Scabies  vermicularis,  597. 

Scald  head,  679. 

Sealds,  bums  and,  741. 

Scall,  556,  676,  579. 

Scalp,  bloody  tumour  of  the,  678. 

Scarlatina,  485. 

inflammatory,  466. 

anginoi>a,  487.      • 

congestive,  601. 

maligna,  501. 

deaths  from,  84. 
Scarlet  fever,  485. 

rash,  512. 
Sclerema,  713. 
Scroftila,  603,  630. 
Scrofulous  ophthalmia,  610,  637. 

disease  of  lymphatic  glands,  93,  606, 
635. 

spine,  646. 

otitis,  612,  640. 

discharge  from  the  vagina,  641. 

ulcer,  609. 

disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  88, 
254,  615,  641. 
bones,  616,  643. 
Seasons,  influence  of,  on  health  of  infants, 

112. 
Semeiology  of  disease  in  infancy,  115. 
Senses,  external,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 

69,  79. 
Serous  efi^usion,  common  in  children,' 83, 93. 
Serous  diarrhoea,  210,  216. 
SicUy  persons,  danger  of  children  sleeping 

with,  45. 
Skin,  state  of,  during  infancy,  64,  73. 

liability  of,  to  disease  in  chUdren,  82, 
107. 
Skin,  diseases  of  the,  473. 

induration  of  the,  94,  718. 

bound,  713. 
Skin,  indications  of  disease  ftrom  state  of, 

127. 
Skull,  state  of,  during  infancy,  68. 
Sleep  of  infantsand  children,  42, 76, 79, 116. 

49 


Sleep,  indications  of  disease  from, 

phenomena  of,  122. 
Sleeping  apartments  of  infants,  45. 
Small-pox,  514. 

distinct,  617. 

confluent,  617. 

congestive,  617,  619. 

malignant,  619. 

black,  619. 

modified,  645. 

mitigated,  545. 

deaths  from,  84. 
Snuffles,  281. 

Softening  of  the  stomach,  88,  190,  197. 
Sore  mouth  of  children,  188. 
Spasmo<lic  colic,  203. 

croup,  342. 

laryngitis,  342. 
Spasm  of  the  glottis,  87,  847. 
Speech  in  infancy,  76. 
Spina  bifida,  691. 
Spinal  apoplexy,  395. 

marrow,  state  of,  in  infancy,  69,  70. 
Spine,  disease  of  the,  620,  646. 
Spleen,  state  of,  in  infancy,  66. 
Spread  of  morbid  action  in  infancy,  83. 
Still-bom  infants,  treatment  of,  276. 

number  of,  in  Philadelphia,  276. 
Stomach,  state  of,  during  infancy,  66,  70. 

deaths  from  diseases  of,  88. 

discharges  fkx)m,  as  indications  of 
disease,  180. 

diseases  of  the,  187. 

softening  of  the,  88,  190,  197. 

inflammation  of  the,  195. 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  143. 

simple  ery thematic,  137. 

with  curd- like  exudation,  138. 

ulcerative,  148. 
Stools,  indications  of  disease  from  the,  130. 
Stridulous  laryngismus,  347. 
Strophulus,  552. 
Strumous  diathesis,  100. 
Study,  injury  from  too  early,  52. 
Stye.  572. 

Suckling,  protracted,  a  cause  of  disease,  110. 
Suckling  of  infants,  importance  of,  28. 
Sugar,  the  use  of,  by  children,  40. 
Summer  complaint  of  infants,  224. 
Surface,  indications  of  disease  from  state 

of,  127. 
Swine-pox,  649. 
Syphilitic  eruptions,  599. 

T. 

Tabes  mesenterica,  88,  254,  615,  641. 
Tache  meningitique,  445. 
Tsenia  laU,  242. 

*'    solium,  242. 
Talipes,  711. 
Tape  worm,  242. 
Teething,  77. 

as  a  cause  of  disease,  114, 162,  210. 
deaths  from,  88. 
Temperaments,  80. 


Tempentnn  proper  for  intuit,  SO. 
Twtloie,  krreat  of  dia,  706. 
lB(t«r,  urnsTBd,  66G. 
bum  id,  666. 

nculiy,  &78. 
Thirst  in  inranta.  32. 
Tbonti,  itg  fonn  ia  in&nti,  T8. 
Tbraad  worm,  242. 
Throat,  diwuta  of  the,  108. 

gnngreaa  of  tbe,  175. 

infljinnafilionoftba,  172. 

diphthtrilio  influunMiiui  ot,  i'l 
Thniib,  138. 
Tbjmie  tUbma,  817. 
JilM  mucifliu,  664.  j. 

espilii,  679. 

ciliaris,  678. 

faToaiL,  679. 
ToDgne,  iDdiMtiou  of  diMM*  from  i 
of,  126. 

Tongne-lie,  071. 
lousUUtia,  l(i$. 

bjpertropbj  of  111*,  170. 
Tonsils,  JDasmmittiooorthe,  168. 
TraeheB,  foreifni  bodies  In  tbe,  886. 

inaimmntion  of  the  Slfl. 
Tracheitii,  US. 
Tracheolomj  in  oronp,  838. 
TriohuHa.  242. 
Tricooephalna  dispsr.  242. 
TriflDJUB  nft«eniium,  407,  411. 
TubercleB,  liability  uf  children  to,  94. 

diffu,ioQ  of,  in  oUildreo.  &6. 

of  the  brain,  58,  441,  627. 
Tuberoular  meningilia.  441. 

phthisis,  In  children,  9-1,  027. 

depositiotifl,  ili,  622,  048. 
"     ■       infillralion,  628. 


Tubercntoua 


,  623. 

Tnmoura,  phlegmanoni,  669. 
Tjphuid  feier  in  children,  104,  271. 
deaths  from,  104. 


UncleaD) 


6U7 


s.  perso&al,  »  ci 


Crinaiy  orghns,  diat 


IB  of  diaesM, 


!Bof  the,  101. 

'" "liona   of   diaease, 

c  of,  133. 

ilatp  of,  in  infanoT,  67, 

infanla.  72. 

Urine,  enjipresaion  of,  654. 
■  nof,  056. 


Urinary  bUdile 


Drine,  laeoBtineBee  ^,  108,  658. 
Crodimljaij  neonfttotwn,  61B. 
Drdauu,  660. 


Tftoolnatioa,  684,  640. 

phenomena  of,  640. 

period  for,  .^41. 

motia  of,  5J3. 
V%^ax  diKhargea  from,  614,  641. 

bemorrtian  from,  706. 
TarieelU,  548. 
Variola,  614. 

oonSnent,  617. 

ooDgeatlta,  617. 

diaCinct,  617. 

maltgnint,  619. 

nigra,  619. 

Taeeina,  686. 
Varioloid,  646. 
Tarioloua  fever,  520. 
Tegetablee,  nae  of  by  ohildiw,  SS. 
Tentilation,  importaooe  of,  606. 

(ilatioa,  imperfeet,  a  miub  of  rJiitnH, 

Vermin oua  ferer,  244. 
Vertebral,  state  of,  in  infsooy,  69. 

diaeaae  of  the,  fj^O,  ti4l3. 
Veaioalar  bronchiys,  290. 
Vomititig,  indications  of  diMaoe  ttom  dis- 
ehargea  by,  130. 

of  iufanU  at  the  breut,  187. 


Walt,  precantiona  in  teaching  to,  49. 
Warmth,  neceeaary  to  infanta,  20,  28. 
Warts,  follicular,  678. 
Washing  infante,  mode  of,  22. 
Water  canker,  152. 
Water  in  the  brain,  442,  457. 
Weaning,  proper  period  for,  35, 
diet  after,  26. 
pruplioHB  previous  (o,  552. 
mode  of.  .111. 
aeaaon  for,  S6. 
WeCnurie,  on  the  choice  of  a,  83 
White  gum,  S52. 

swelling,  617,  645. 
Whitlow,  787. 
Worm  fexer.  266. 
Worma,  intealinal,  241. 

as  a  oauae  of  diaease,  114,311.  218 
246.  '        ' 

conxulsioBi  from.  411. 
diarrhcea  from,  211. 
deaths  from,  88. 


Yellow  grannlaiioDt,  623. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  PUBLICATION 


TO  THB  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  prices  on  the  present  cataloffue  are  those  at  which  onr  books  can  generally 
be  furnished  by  booksellers  throughout  the  United  States,  who  can  readily  procure 
any  which  they  may  not  Lave  on  hand.  To  physicians  who  have  not  convenient 
access  to  bookstores,  we  will  forward  them  by  mail,  at  these  prices,  y^  of  postagt 
(as  long  as  the  existing  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  post-office),  for  any  distance 
under  8,000  miles.  As  we  open  accounts  only  with  booksellers,  the  amount  must 
in  every  case,  without  exception,  accompany  the  order,  and  we  assume  no  risks  of 
the  mail,  either  on  the  money  or  on  the  books;  and  as  we  deal  only  in  our  own 
publications,  we  can  supply  no  others.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  purchasing  will, 
therefore,  find  it  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  the  nearest  booksellers  whenever 
practicable. 

BLANCHARD  k  LEA. 

Philadelphia,  September,  18S9. 

*^*  We  have  now  ready  a  new  edition  of  our  Illustrated  Catalooui  of  Medical 
and  Scientific  Publications,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  80  large  pages,  containing 
specimens  of  illustrations,  notices  of  the  meaical  press,  &o.  &c.  It  nas  been  pre- 
pared without  regard  to  expense,  and  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens 
of  tjrpographical  execution  as  yet  presented  in  this  country.  Copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  nine  cents  in  stamps. 

Catalogues  of  our  numerous  publications  in  miscellaneous  and  educational  litera- 
ture forwarded  on  application. 


Tbe  attention  o(  physicians  is  especially  solicited  to  the  following  important  new  works 
and  new  editions,  just  issued  or  nearly  ready : — 

Bucknill  and  Tuke  on  Insanity, See  page  4 

Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits, «         4 

Condie  on  Diseases  of  Children, «         8 

Dickson's  Elements  of  Medicine, «       10 

Dalton's  Human  I^ysiology, "11 

Erichsen's  System  of  Surgery, «       14 

Fownes'  Manual  of  Chemistry, *<       14 

Flint  on  the  Heart. «        15 

Gross'sSystemor  Surgery  (now  ready), «       16 

Gray's  Anatomv,  Descriptive  and  Surgical, «       17 

Hafaershon  on  Alimentary  Canal, «       17 

Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations, *<       1 8 

Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Women, *<       21 

Morland  on  the  Urinary  Organs, «       23 

Parrish's  Practical  Pharmacy, «       25 

Rioord  and  Hunter  on  Venereal, "26 

Stille's  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica, "27 

Taylor  on  Poisons, "29 

Watson's  Practice  of  Physic, "30 

Wilson's  Human  Anatomy, .  "31 

West  on  Diseases  of  Women, "32 


TWO  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE, 

Contalnlnif  over  Fifteen  Hundred  larf^e  octavo  pai^esi 

FOR  FI¥E  DOIiliARS  PER  AlVIVVItl. 

THB  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDIOAL  SOIENOES,  suly'eot  to 
postage,  when  not  paid  for  in  advance, $500 

THE  MEDIOAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRART,  invariably  in  advance,      -       -      1  00 
or,  BOTH  FBKiODiCALs  mailed,  r&iB  ot  postaqb,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Edited  by  ISAAO  HATS|  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  oi  January,  April,  July,  and  October.    Each  numht^t  t«9Q&MS)a& 
at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty  large  octavo  pages,  handiotnA\>i  %AdL  %^"^\o^fwi\«\'H  *;^%M'«^^ 
wherever  necessary.    It  has  now  been  issued  reguXarVY  tot  xiftaiVj  v>XTi  ^«»5»^%aa.'>X'^^»^^**'^ 


BLANGHARD  ft  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


under  Ui«  control  of  tlie  present  editor  for  more  than  a  quarter  oi  a  century.  ThroMfaoaf  this 
long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  penodiealsbotliat  home 
ana  aoroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Its  list  of 
CoUabomtors  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  pro- 
fession in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

foil  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  ^^^eat  interest  to  all  practitioners. 

As  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  combine  the  advantages  presented  by  all  the  diflerent 
varieties  of  periodicals,  in  its 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

frill  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  preseoting  soljiectsof 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICB8, 

including  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Brtein,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    This  is  followed  by  the 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IIPBOTEIEHTS  AHB  BI8C0TEUB8  Dl  TIE  lEOICAL  BCIERCn. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  obiect  ol  espeeiai 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  diflerent  heads,  tnus  facilitating 
the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  subjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accurate  durest  of  all  observations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  science.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the  publishers  are  such  as  to  afford  to  the 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDIOAL  AND  SOIENTIFIO  PERIODICALS, 

but  also  twentv  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  tlie  Cooti- 
nent,  thus  enabling  him  to  present  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstract  of 
everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  phvsician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

To  their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  Tor  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
publishers  feel  that  no  promises  for  the  future  are  necessary ;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the 
nrst  time  to  subscribe,  can  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in 
the  high  position  which  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 


By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscrmer,  by  paying  in  advance, 
Dscomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY. 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  lu  "News  Dxpartmbnt"  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  <<  Library  Departmxnt"  isdevoted  to  presenting  stand- 
ard work»  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  many  works  of  the  highe!>t  character  and  practical  value,  such  as  "  Wals^oo's 
Practice,"  "Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiology,"  " Malgaigne's  Surgery,"  "West  on  Children,'' 
"  West  on  Females,  Part  I.,"  &c. 

While  in  the  number  for  January,  1858,  was  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  work, 

HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

which  will  be  completed  during  1859. 

It  will  be  ?een  that  this  treatise  covers  the  whole  ground  of  aflections  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 
which  furnish  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  physician.  The  author's  position 
in  Guy's  Hof>pital,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  has  only  just  appeared  in  London,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  It  IS  up  to  the  hour,  and  presents  the  mostadvancedconditionof  this  department  of  medi- 
cal science,  while  its  thorough  practical  character  is  manifested  by  the  great  number  of  cases  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber 
will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

Thoi<e  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  t)ear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  snbscribert 
will  always  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

Kemittances  of  subscriptions  canbe  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  certificate  is  taken  from  the  Pen- 
master  that  the  moaey  is  duly  inclosed  and  forwarded. 

KdATO«%  BLANGHARD  9c  L£A,  Pkiladxlpxia. 


AND  8CIBNTIPIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN   (J.   M.),   M.D., 
ProfeMor  of  Analooiy  in  tke  P«uMf  tTsnia  Mediml  CoU«g«,  ft«. 

THE  PBACnOAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Stadenf  b  Guide  in  the  Disseotang- 

ROOM.    With  266  illuBtratioas.    la  odd  handsome  royal  12ino.  Toliime,  of  over  600  paxes,  lea- 
ther.   92  25. 

In  the  arraafemeat  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeaTored  to  present  a  oomplele  and  thorough 
•oarse  of  disaeetions  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  usually  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  internq^ed  in  his  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  rewrring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 

F^mm  Fnf,  J.  8.  Dmvit^  UMveniiw  of  V: 

I  am  act.  aeqaainted  with  any  work  that  attaiaa  so 
fully  the  object  which  it  proposes. 

Fnm  C.  P.  PhiMMr,  M.  D.,  D«ifiMulrtt<«f,  UtU' 
fftrtitf  •/  MUhigam. 

I  have  azaudaed  the  work  briet^,  bat  even  this 
ezamiaatioa  hseeoaviaeed  me  that  it  ii  an  exeellenc 
f  aide  for  the  Dissector.  Its  illastratioas  are  beaa« 
ufU,  and  more  than  I  have  seen  ia  a  work  of  this 
kiad.  I  thall  take  great  pleasure  in  reeorameoding 
it  to  my  classes  as  tk*  f#a;i-*eelr  t/  tk§  dit§ectmg» 


However  valuable  nuiy  be  the  *<  Dissector's 
Oaidee"  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occasion  to 
notlee,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  saperior  to  aay  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
aethor,  that  none  is  so  ftiUy  illastrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  ia  saeh  as  to  faellitate 
the  labora  o{  the  student  ia  acquiring  a  thorouf  h 
practical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  cordi- 
ally recoaunead  it  to  their  attention.— WMKm  Ltu^ 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  moet  useAil  workt 
upon  the  tubject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
Ulnetrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
veaient  aise  for  ase  in  the  dissecting-room. — Mtd. 


ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SGIENOE,  oontaining  Anatomy,  Phvsiology,  Snrgeiy,  Midwifenri 

Chemistiry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  aad  Practioo  of  Medicine.  By  John  Null,  M.  D., 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
ItOO pages,  with  374  iUttStralioas.    fSOO.    B^  See  Nsill,  p.  94. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.  8.  AND   C.   L.   BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OF  GHEMISTRT,  Theorotdoal,  Praotical,  and  Teohnioftl;  with  a 

Beoommendatory  Prefhce  by  Dr.  Hofmanm.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  069 
pages,  with  illusumtions.    $3  25. 

A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's  Hoepital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

lUustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  528  pages.    93  00. 


The  moat  usefhl  practical  work  oa  the  subject  la 
the  English  language.  —  BmIoh  MmI.  mmd  Airg. 
JeunMU. 


The  HKNit  aMe,  and  certainl 
aad  practical,  work  on  fenale 
yet  seen.— JIC(M<ice-(74«r»vgieel  Rmvuw 


ly  the  most  standard 
dieeaees  that  we  have 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.D. 

ELEMENTS   OF    PHTSICS;    or  Natoral  Philogophv,  General  and  MedioaL 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leatiwr,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions.   92  50.  

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R*.  8., 

Professor  of  Mediciae  in  King's  Oolite,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Third  Amerioan,  firom  the  third  and 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauti- 
fully colored  plates,  and  numeroua  wood-cuta.    pp.  dOO.    93  00. 


Has  fairly  established  for  itself  a  piece  amoa^  the 
classical  medical  literature  of  England. — Brttitk 
tmd  Foreign  Medif-Ckir,  JZccmw,  July,  1BS7. 

Dr.  findd's  Treatise  oa  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literature,  and  dur- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
saceessive  editions,  the  author  has  iacorporated  into 
Ihe  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
aad  pathology ;  so  thatalthough  the  sijR  o{  the  book 


is  aot  perceptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  die- 
eases  is  made  more  complete,  and  is  kept  upon  a  level 
with  the  progress  of  modem  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  laagaage.— 
Loadofi  JCdrf.  Tinus  tmd  OazetU,  June  87,  &sf. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  on 
the  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  careAilly 
revised,  and  many  new  illustrations  of  the  views  of 
the  learned  author  added  in  the  present  edition.— 
Dublin  Quarurif  JeunuU,  Aug.  1M7. 


BT  THS  tAMM  AITTHOX. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

TH£  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  oouvo  volume,  extra  doth.    $1  90. 


From  the  high  position  oecapied  by  Dr.  Budd  as 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  and  a  practiticmer,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  the  preseat  book  auiy  be  eon- 
aalted  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  in  an  easy 


style,  thesabjeetsare  wall  arranged,  aad  the  practi- 
cal precepta,  both  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  denote 
the  character  of  a  thoaghtful  aad  enoatVstam^  '^^- 
dcian.— Lendeu  Msd.Tunas  aaid  Qa»%ua. 


BLAHOHARD  *  LBA'8  HB0IOAL 


BUOKNILL  (J.  OJ,  M.  P., 

DANIKL  H.  TUKEV  M.  D.. 
Vliitiag  Mediflsl  OBiMr  to  tk«  York  Retaraol, 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSTCHOLOOIOAL  MEDICINE;  ecmtainbff  the  Historf. 

Moootogy,  Deoer|Bdoii>  gttiiwieit,  Diignoiii,  FiAotogy,  od  Tmtummi  of  PWAIHTT.    WJtt 
aPlAie.    lBoaoiiaadMMOolavoToiamo,of fiaSpogoo.    9300.    fJ%M» Ummi,  ISBS.) 

Hm  iaerewo  of  mentat  dwem  iB  Ht  Tarfooi  IKmMi  ud  tte  dfOealt  ^hmUobi  to  wlilek  It  It 
ooaitMitly  iriiriiic  rin,  nudar  tlie  tnljeoi  one  of  my  enhanoed  iBfeMft,  nffffMag  at  the  part  of 
tbe  phyncitii  a  ooMttBtly  greater  Amlliarity  with  taia,  the  moat  perplekiiig  hranohaf  Ida  prolea 
akxi.    At  the  same  time  tlieie  haa  bean  for  some  years  no  work  aeeeawbJe  In  thla  ebondyi  fiioaiMit* 
-. ,._  ^ , — intheDiagiioatoaDdPrO|iiDaIa  of  ISMBitT.  tad  the  greedy 


ing  the  resolta  of  reeent  hivaatigatieiia 

hnproved  oMthoda  of  treatment  which  hare  doiMTao  much  la  allerlathv  the  enndjrtae  or  reeiorli^ 
the  heahh'  of  the  fauame.    To  fll  this  vaoasoy  the  paUiahera  pfeaent  thia  volaMi  aaanred  thai 

»to  the 


the  distingnitthed  repiitatioo  and  experieaee  of  the  aathora  will  entitle  ft  at  oiiee 
of  both  rtodeot  and  praetitiooer.  lu  aoope  may  be  gatiiered  from  the  4eolaralioB  of  the  enthora 
that  "their  aim  haa  bean  to  aii||ily  a  text  book  whkiliBMy  aorva  ae  amide  hi  the -eeqolsltioB  at 
aeoh  knowledge,  sofloieBtly  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wmila  of  the  atedeel,  estd*  aefleiaMly 
modsm  in  iu  Tiewa  and  esqtUoit  in  iu  leaehing  to  auBoe  Ibr  the  doiMBda  of  the  preetitieaer.'* 


BENNKTT  (J.  HUQHES>|  M.  P.,  F.  R.  B.  C. 
Pioiaaaarof  Olteisel  MadiaiM  to  thaUkfrersltyof  Bdtabai«hy«e. 

THE  PATHOLOGT  AND  TBEATBOBNT  OF  l^UEMONABY  TUBBBOU* 

LOBIS,  and  oe  the  Looal  B^ioation  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diaeaaee  fteqoeBtly  tsiatakee 
Ar  or  aaaociated  with,  PhlUaia.    Ona  voL  8ro.»eKli»  doth,  with  wood-enta.  pp.  12w.    9189. 


BCNNKTT  (HENRY),  M.D. 

A  FRAOnOAL  TRBAtlSB  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THB  UTSRUB, 

IT8  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  OB  ito  ooaaeetioB  with  Utertee Diaeaae.    HawMi 
muoh  enlarged  editian,  preparing  by  the  author  for  pobtioation  in  18SB. 

XT  TBS  aAXs  Aimom.  ^ 

A  BBVIBW  OF  THE  PKBSENT  STATE  OF  UTEBINE  PAXPOLOOT. 

9ro.,  79  pagea,  flexible  oloth,'d0  oenta. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.^  Ihe. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGT,    AND 

THERAPEaTICAL  INDICATIONS.  Edited  by  Edmund  Llotb  Biaun,  M.  D.  A  new 
American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  Londoo  edition.  With  eighty  illnstratioaB  on  wood.  In  one 
handftome  octavo  volumei  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth.    $3  00.    {Now  Rerndfy  Jane,  18S0.) 

Tlie  death  of  Dr.  Bird  haa  rendered  it  oeceaaary  to  entmat  tbe  revision  of  tbe  present  edition  to 
other  hands,  and  in  his  performanoe  of  the  duty  tbu«  derolving  on  him,  Dr.  Birkett  has  sednloasly 
endeavored  to  carry  out  tbe  author's  plan  by  introducing  »uch  new  matter  and  modifioationa  of 
the  text  as  the  progress  of  »cience  has  called  (w,  Notwiih»tanding  tlie  utmost  care  to  keep  the 
work  within  a  ressonable  compass,  these  additions  bare  resulted  in  a  considerable  enlargemeot. 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  fully  up  to  the  present  ooodition  of  the  subject,  ud  that 
the  reputation  of  tbe  volume  as  a  clear,  complete,  and  compendioua  manual,  will  foe  fully  maintained. 

nary  lecretioii,  whieh  hare  eoetrlbated  so  maeh  lo 


It  eaa  scarcely  be  aeeessary  for  as  to  say  aaything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-kaown  Treatise,  whieh  so 
admirably  bringf  into  practical  application  the  re- 
salts  of  those  inieroseopieal  and  chemical  researches 
regarding  the  physiology  and  pathdlogy  (rf*  the  ari- 


rbe  iaerease  of  onr  diagaostie  powers,  and  to  tbe 
exteosiim  and  satisfsetory  employment  of  oar  thera- 
peatie  resourees.— rA«Bfili«a«MtPbf«^  Jiitfics- 
Chirurgitai  XUvitw. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.>,  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.    Seeond  Ana* 

rican,  from  tbe  third  and  revised  Engfi^h  Edition.    In  one  neat  volnme,  royal  l9mo.,  extra  eioth, 
with  numerous  illuatrationa.    pp.  d88.    $1  25. 

BT  TBS  aAMS  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INOLUDINQ   ANA- 

LYSIS     Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    Withnnaerouailloe- 
trationa.    In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  13mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  350    SI  25. 


BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE-  I  BUCKLER  ON  THE  BTIOLOeY,  PATHOLOGT. 
LATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY.    A  Series  of  |     AND  TREATMENT  OF  FIBRO-BRONCBl' 
Letters  from  an  old  Praetitioaer  to  a  Patient.    la 
one  volume,  r«»yal  ISmo.,  extra  eloth.     pp.  999. 
SOeeata. 

BUSHNAN'S  PHYSIOLOOY  OF  ANIBCAL  AND 

VEGETABLE  LIFE ;  a  Popalar  Treatise  on  the 

Faaetions  and  Pheaoeiena  of  Organic  lAi:    In 

oaa  haadaome  royal  limo.  voiane,  extra  eloth, 

with  over  190  lUastratloaa.  VP.1B%.  W«eata. 


TI8  AND   RHEUMATIC   PNEUMONIA,     la 

one  8vo.  vdnme,  extra  cloth,    pp.  199.    Bl  99. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH.  Q.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARffWICK.  Oac 
thiek  volame,  royal  ttmo.,  extra  eloth,  with 
plates,    pp.499.    1199. 

.BRODIB>S  CLINICAL  UCTURB8  019  BUB* 
\    ^ISSiX.  \^«V.^o.  eloU.    999  pp.    9119. 


AND  SOIENTIFIO   PUBLI0ATION8. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.)    M.  D., 

AnistaBt  Phyriciui  to  St.  Oeorye*a  Hoapitml,  fte. 

A  MANUAL  OF  M£DIOAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

and  Symptoms  of  Diseaae.    la  one  neat  odavo  volume,  extra  c&th,  of  424  pages.  $2  00.    {A 


Of  works  exelusively  deroted  to  this  importaat 
brsnoh,  oar  profession  lias  at  eoramsnd.  oompsra- 
tively,  but  few,  and,  tlierefore,  in  the  paolieatiun  of 
the  present  work,  Messrs.  Blanchsrd  ft  Lea  have 


deteieney,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Manaal. 
The  task  of  eoroposing  sneh  a  work  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Or.  Barclay  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  which  meets  oar  most  nnqaslited 


eonferrod  a  great  favor  upon  us.   Dr.  Barclay,  from  'r  approbation.    He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  hia 


hnving  oocapied,  for  a  lona  period,  the  positKm  of 
MediMl  R^istrsr  at  St.  Georce's  Hospital,  pos- 
sessed  advantages  for  correct  ODservation  and  reli- 
able  eonclnsions,  as  to  the  significance  of  symptoms, 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  hot  few,  either  in 
his  own  or  any  other  eountry.  He  has  carefully 
systematised  the  results  of  his  observation  of  over 
twelve  thousand  patients,  and  by  his  diligence  and 
judicious  classification,  the  profession  hss  been 
presented  with  the  most  convenient  and  reliable 
work  on  the  subject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  been 
imr  good  fortune  ever  to  examine ;  we  can,  there- 
fore, iay  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that,  from  his  sys- 
tematic msnner  of  arrangement,  his  work  is  one  of 
tbe  best  works  **  for  reference*'  in  the  daily  emer- 
gencies of  the  practitioner,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend our  reaaers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to 
read  thoroughly  and  stody  diligently  the  wAol<  work, 
and  the  *' emergencies"  will  not  occur  so  often.— 
Boiuktm  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joum.f  March,  18S8. 

To  give  this  information,  to  supply  this  admitted 


work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  not  exceeded  his  powers. — Brituk  Mtd.  Journal^ 
Dec.  fi,  18ff7. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
servedly popular,  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's 
Practice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
tioner.—iV.  A.  Mtd.  Joumaly  April,  1858. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  f(>r  the  yonag 

Sractitioner  and  utudenU'—Natkvilh  Mtd.  Jourmmtj 
lay,  1856. 

We  hc^  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, not  among  students  o{  medicine  only»  bat 
practitioners  also.  They  will  never  r^ret  a  faith- 
tal  study  of  its  pages.— CiaetanaH  Lawesl,  Mar.  '68. 

2%M  MtmtuU  ofMidieml  Dia4n0$u  is  one  of  ^ 
most  scientific,  useful,  and  instructive  works  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay^has 
done  good  service  to  medical  science  in  colleotiag , 
arranging,  and  analysing  the  signs  and  symptosu 
of  so  many  diseases.  —  N.  J,  M*d.  €md  Surg,  iis- 
psrtf  r,  March,  1856. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  Ony's  Hospital,  London,  fta. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D. 

F.  CoHDia,  M.  D.,  author  of  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseasea  of  Children,* '  dco.    In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.    $2  75. 


We  reeoBunend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est naaner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-meeam.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
foaad  it  clear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.  It  is 
emUently  a  practical  work,  ctmtainiag  all  that  is 
essential,  ana  avoidiaa  useless  theoretical  discus- 
sioa.  Hie  work  sapplies  what  has  been  for  some 
time  waatiiig.  a  manaal  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dem disoovenes  in  pathology  and  ratioasl  views  of 
trsattnent  of  diteastf.    It  is  especislly  intended  for 


will  be  found  hardly  less  asefnl  to  the  experieBeed 
physician.  The  Ameriean  editor  has  added  to  the 
work  three  chapters— on  Oholera  Infantum,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Oerebro-spinal  Mmiingitis.  These  addi- 
tions, the  two  first  or  which  are  Indispensable  to'  a 
work  on  practice  destined  for  the  profession  in  this 
country,  are  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fi- 
delity, bj  Dr.  Cottdie,  who  has  also  succeeded  hap- 
pily in  imitating  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of 
style  which  are  such  sgreeable  characteristics  of 


the  ase  of  students  and  jaaior  practitioners,  but  it  [  the  original  book.— £o«iofi  Med.  amd  Surg.  JounuU, 


BARTLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D. 

THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  V.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &^.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $3  00. 

It  is  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  emanated  ^  logy.    His  annotations  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
from  the  American  press,  and  the  present  editor  has 
carefully  availed  himself  of  all  information  exist- 
ing upon  the  subject  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so 


that  the  doctrines  advanced  are  brought  down  to  the 
latest  date  ia  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
Medical  Science.— LMdofi  Mtd.  Timet  tmd  Oazttu^ 
May  9, 1857. 

This  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has 
stood  deservedly  high  since  its  first  publication.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  nas  now  reached  its  fourth  edi- 
tion under  the  tupervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tleman who.  firom  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  pnr- 
sttiM,  it  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
the  many  intricate  and  difficult  questions  in  patho- 


the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  eoodi- 


tion  of  the  tcienee  at  it  exists  at  the  present  day 
ia  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases. — Soutktm  Mtd, 
tmd  Surg.  Journal  J  Mar.  18ff7. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  value  and  interest, 
containing  much  uat  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  The  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 
and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
carefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
ean practitioner  is  a  more  valaable  and  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant.— OAts  Mtd. 
Surg  /o«fiui<,  May,  1857. 


BROWN  (ISAAC  BAKER), 
Satgeon-Aeeoneheur  to  Bt.  Mary's  Hospital,  dec. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

MENT.    With  handsome  illuatrationa.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp  276.    %i  60. 

Mr.  Browa  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa 
tion  in  the  operative  treatment  of  sundry  diseasei 
and  injuries  to  which  females  are  pMuiiarlj  subject. 


We  can  truly  say  of  his  work  that  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  obstetrical  literature.  The  operative 
suggestioBs  and  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
scribes, exhibit  maeh  praetieal  sagacity  aad  skill, 


and  merit  the  careful  atteotion  of  every  sargeooii. 
accouchehr.— ilMoetaitoii  Joumai. 


We  have  no  hesitatioB  in  reeosuneading  this  book 
to  tlie  careful  attention  of  all  surgeons  who  auKa 
feamie  eimipiaints  a  part  of  thetc  afe«s&)  wkJl^vc«aNM^« 
•^DubUm  <£«a(rlsHy  4«wnmi\« 


I 


S  HLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.l,  M.  D.,  F.  R.9.,  be, 

Eiaisiiisi  in  Phfiiolonr  lad  Comparilin  AulunT  ia  Ilia  UBiiariityof  Loadon. 

PRINOIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  sppliiationB  to 

PsTphology.  Paihoiugy.  ThBrapeulica,  Hygiene,  and  Foren"ic  Moclicine,  A  new  Amancan,  from 

tbe  la>i  and  revised  Lnndou  ediiiun.     With  neatly  ibree  hundred  iMusirBi]oni.    Edited,  wnh  addi- 

lions,  by  FEAficisGiiEmV  Smith,  H.D.,  Profenor  of  IhelmliiuleforMediciDein  the  Penntyl- 

vnniB  Medieal  Cirilege,  las.    In  one  very  lar^  BadbeBUijru!ociBvoTaliiine,(d  about  oine  bundmd 

iitge  pagct,  tumdsufDely  prinled  and  ilrongly  bound  in  leaiber,  vilh  raised  banda,     $4  23. 

In  (be  preparation  of  IhiB  now  edition,  the  auibor  hat  apared  no  labor  lo  render  il,  u  hereloTore, 

I  cooiplele  Biid  lacid  expa»itioa  ol'  Ihe  moil  advuired  condilluD  o(  ila  imporlant  aiibjea,    Tbe 

aniounl  of  Ihe  additions  retjuired  loeOecl  ILia  object  tborougbly,  joined  lo  Ihe  former  large  aiae  ol 

the  volume,  preaenting  objection*  ariitng  from  tbe  unwieldy  bulk  of  Ibe  work,  be  haa  omilled  all 

(hoee  porlioaa  nol  bearing  directly  upoti  HttUAH  PmsioLoor,  designing  lo  inmrporalc  Ittem  in 

bia  ronheoining  Treatlw  on  Genibal  Fhtiioi/>ot.     As  a  full  and  acvunle  lext-bouk  on  tbe  Phy- 

eiolijgy  of  Man,  tbe  work  in  iia  preiieni  conditiua  therefore  prewuia  even  greater  olaiinc  upon 

Hie  Bludenl  and  pbyaician  than  thuatt  which  have  hFrelofore  won  for  it  the  veiy  wide  and  diaiin- 

guinbed  favor  wtiicb  il  baa  so  long  enjoyed.     Tbe  addition!  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  'upply 

nrhHipver  mav  have  been  waaling  lo  the  Aiuerican  alndenl,  while  Ihe  inlroduiilioD  of  many  new 

ind  the  moat  oareful  mechaniual  exeouUDn,  render  the  volunte  oue  o(  the  moat  u- 


I  of  Ihirt 


■  Dr.  < 


valaabin  sompeDdimn  on  Che  anbieel  of  phyliolo^ 
Inoarlanfiiage,  TbiadlitlaelloDilowaatotbehigb 
altaiafnentB  and  DaweaTlad  iadPitTr  of  ila  aoeom- 

tUabad  aulher.  The  pmaat  edltioa  (wklali ,  Ilka  the 
lat  AiEMricaaoBa,waapT^iaTadby  ue  author  him- 
■slO,  ia  Ike  laiDll  of  aacli  ulenrive  leviiini,  that  11 
may  ■Imoat  be  eoBiiderad  anew  work.  We  need 
hardly  Bay,  in  ooBelBdiDElblihclsfaolice,  that  While 

oIne  in  Ihia  eoanlry.  il  will  amply  repay  the  piacli- 
uonir  for  its  peinial  hv  the  ioiereii  and  valae  of  ila 
enatoBta^ — Seuat  Kii.  OKd  Surf,  Jsamot. 


liology.     Nulhlnf;  need  beaaid  in  ila  praiat, 

nerilBaieanlveraallT  knowni  we  have  BOIliui|t  t 
only  nppeaf  where  Ui 


I 


TbemoBleoBipleteupo 
any  laniBBf  B  oan  ai  ptei 
«.d,.rttH.ri.  JUei™. 

ThegrealtBl,  IhemoBi 
laug  sage  — Su  Ikoictft. 
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e  inbjODt— LsudDii 

Sr-l^si-T  " 

AC 

nniplniecyelopBdla 

of  thi)  braneh  of 

woTk*a?°i'tB  m»iU~woBld  raiUfyV  %ie  a^  u 
nuBBeemenl  of  iliappsafUKie  wiiralbnl  Uehlchai 
pluKuie  lo  every  iiudtnt  nf  Fbyilolegy.  while  Ila 


PEINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  American,  tnta 

Itie  Fourth  and  Revised  luMidun  edition.     In  one  large  end  handMime  octavo  volume,  with  over 

Extra  cloih,  %4  80 ;  leailier,  raiaed  band*.  SS  2^. 

le  very  thomugb 


X  hundred  beauliAil  il 


Tbe  delay  which  has  eiisied  In  theappearamvoflhis  work  has  bean  cained  bylh 
revision  and  remodellinfi  whii'h  it  haa  undergone  at  tbe  bands  of  Ihe  anlhor,  and  tlic  ibtbb  nuinorr 
of  new  illutuations  whieb  have  been  prepared  for  il.  It  will,  therelbre,  be  found  almoal  a  new 
work,  and  fnlly  up  lo  Ihe  day  in  every  department  of  tbe  subject,  rendering  il  a  reliable  leil-bovk 
for  all  Biudenla  engaged  in  this  branch  of  acience.  Every  efliirl  has  been  made  la  render  it>  typo- 
graphies] finish  and  mechanical  execution  Worthy  of  ila  eialled  repuiatioo,  Bind  creditaUe  lo  ibc 
meoliBaical  ana  of  itait  couulry. 

nOBian,  webellev 


inefited  tt 


ally  lo  the  yoiager  claii  won  id  we  eordially 

enJilaBbeatltledorany  worhin  IbeEBgliih 

laBrBige  lo  qaallfy  tbera  for  liie  ree*pIioD  Bod  coin- 

prahBaaion  of  IhoBetrulhi  which  are  daily  belBg  de- 
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la  ptayalologT, — Hiiti 
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il  refleetiOB  of  (hei 


ea^DuUim  Qururlv 


aiolocleat  ■lady.-XaftH-c'i  .iJiiraci. 

iiaBdawiUiDit  iiB  fallow.    It  I*  oi 
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ue  aa'Dr.  CarpeBler.    ft  reouirad  for 

aphyiiolugiat  aioBeedeeprr  read  la 

the  lanora  or  olBBra.  eapable  of  tahtag  a  geaeral, 

of  eomblniu  the  varied.  heleroganeoBB  bmU^IbbI 
bia  diBposar  ao  •*  lo  [orn  bb  hamwaloaa  whale, 
Wb  feel  that  Ihia  abatnel  eaa  giva  the  ia*4ei  •  my 
iinperrest  idia  of  the  falBaaa  of  lUa  WDrib  aad  BO 
htea  of  ita  aniTy,  of  ihaadntMbt*  ■aanar  b  whiek 

ity  of  tie  reaaaaiag  It  ooaialin,  «  of  ih*  elauMa* 

nriuocuBga  In  wbleh  Ihe  whole  la  etoOied.  Nottht 
prufaaaioa  only,  but  ihe  Beleautf  ""    " 

maalfnl  deeply'    ■  '     -       -     - 

bia  high  (epuniioB.— Af(i<tMj  I^eut. 


Dr.  CarpeBlBT  fm  itia 
'   add  largely  avea  U 


AND  SCIENTIFIO  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

y^i»iii^r  in  pkydolofy  and  OoiB|Mntive  Ajwtoniy  in  tke  UaiTenity  of  IxmdoB. 

THE  MIOROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REYELATIONS.     With  an  ApDendix  oon- 

taining  the  Applicatioos  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.    By  F.  O.  Smith,  M.  D. 
niastrated  by  four  handred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.    lo  one  large  and  vtry 
.  handiKMne  octavo  volume,  of  724  pagea,  extra  cloth,  94  00 ;  leather,  94  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  microscopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  rreat  experience  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  oroduoe  what  has  long  oeen  wanted— a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
vse  of  the  microscope,  la  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated-  in  his  Pre&oe,  « to 
oomlune,  within  a  nioderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  *  tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  ibr 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  miffht  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind  ''  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microaoo- 
pists  who  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American-  Microscopes,  their  modificationa  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  woodnrnts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentions  may  be  gatliered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

iMTBODUcnoii'— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chap.  II.  Construction  of  the  MicroMope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  fv. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Ofcgeota. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIU.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Li£»— Pro* 
tosoa^-Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera^olycystina^  and  ^xmges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XQ.  Echinodermata.  Chap.  XIII.  Polysoa  and  Compound  Tunioata.  Chap.  jklV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  aVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Araohnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebratad  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chaf.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom^-Polariiation.  Apphrdix. 
Bficroecope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections — Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter's 

{»revioas  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio- 
ocy,  will  fuUv  onderstand  how  vast  a  stwe  of  know- 
leoge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  oomprehea- 
sive  a  subject  as  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ; 
and  even  those  who  have  ao  previous  acqaaiataaee 
with  the  eoBstrnetion  or  asea  of  this  iastmmeat, 
will  find  abaadance  of  information  conveyed  in  elear 
and  simple  langaage.— Jiid.  Times  mid  Ommstu. 

Althoagh  originally  not  intended  as  a  strietly 


med{eal  work,  the  additions  bv  Prof.  Smith  give  it 
a  positive  claim  npon  the  profession,  for  which  we 
donbt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  where  the  student  of  medicine 
will  and  such  aeon^ilete  and  satisfactory  collection 
of  microscopic  facts  bearing  upon  physiology  and 
practical  medicine  as  is  coBwined  in  Prof,  smith's 
appendix ;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  Ailly 
worta  the  cost  of  the  voIubm.— I«s«ifv<ii«  Abdieol 
RivUw^  Nov.  18M. 


BT  THB  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.  With 
one  hundred  aqd  ninety  illustrations.  In  one  ver^  handsome  octavo  volume,  leatlier.  pp.  960. 
$3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements"  for  that  of  «  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
tne  title  of  **  £lemei|ts"  hi  still  retained  as  being  m6re  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physiology       Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sulBcient  just^e   tise  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
to  the  author  .—fi^a/o  M$difl  JonrtuU .  themselves  of  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter.— JlNd^al 

In  his  former  worka  it  would  seem  that  he  had 

The  best  and  most  complete  exposd  of  modem 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
laaguage.-»St.  L^wU  iUdi€al  JwnmtU. 


azhaasted  the  subject  of  Physiology.  In  the  present, 
''hegives  theessence,  as  it  ware,  of  the  whole.— i^.  7. 


BT  TBI  8AMI  AUTHOK.     (Pr^foHng,) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTKV  AND  HISTOLOOT.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  laige  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  general  ph3rsiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  ot  the  author's  <*  Com- 
parative rhysiology"  and  "Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  voliime  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  ana  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  mtroduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AUTHOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THB  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Prelhoe  by  D.  F.  Comdxb,  M.  D.,  and  eiplanatioiis  o< 
wonU.    In  one  neat  12mo.  Tolome,  extra  cloth,  pp.  178L    80  oeBta. 
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CHRISTISON  CnOBERT),  M.D.,  V.  P.R.S.  E.,  *0. 
A  DISPENSATORF;  or,  Oommentu;  <m  die  PhanmocnMBiaa  of  Qrtttt  Britidi 
and  thv  United  8t>te*i  oompriainc  (haNainniHi«fa»y,Oewripticia,  ChemlstiT,  Phanaaor,  Ae- 
licfu,  traoB,  and  Doaea  of  the  Artidea  of  tha  Maiena  Hadica.  SoMOd  edition,  rarjaed  lOd  ia»' 
proved,  wiib  a  SupplenMDtoootainiag  the  KoatiBponaol  New  Bemediaa.  Willi  copiosBAddi- 
*'— 1,  and  two  huiufnd  and  Ituiteco  large  wood-aarraTinga.    By  K.  E<n«afmu>  OrnvFira,  H.  D. 

I.  93SO. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  P.  ft.  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THK   PBIXCIFLES  AXD   PRAOTIGE  OV  BURaEBT. 

la  one  very  lar^  octavo  volome,  extra  elolh,  ofTSO  pagea.    93  00. 

IW  THE  CAUSES.  NATTSBJkND 


OOOPEH  ON  B1BLOCATION8  AND  FRAC- 
TURKS  OF  THK  JOINTS  —Edited  by  Buaiai 
B.  Cooru,  F.  R.  8.,  Ice.    Witk  additbnal  Ob- 


«itn  elotb,  of  abost  000  pugB; 
UlHitntlooi  oa  waoi.   W  M. 


OOOPBR  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISIAflES 
OF  THE  BRBAflT,«ltbtw«alT-flTgMiie«llaiie- 
oa*  and  Hactleal  Fa^ra.    Oaa  lai^a  Tolana,  In^ 


■apera.    Oaa  laiaa  Tolana,  In- 
elotb,  witk  SSI  IgBra,  on  at 

OOOFER    ON    THE   BTRUCTURB  AND  DIS- 
EASES  OF   THS   TKBTIS,  AND   ON   THE 


CLTHER  ON  FETRR8:  THEIR  DIAONOBIS, 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISESE  ON  THE  DISEASES 


tavo,  Iwtker,  witb  ni 


ana  larn  to1bbb,o( 
la  wood-Bata.  PPTM 


OAftBON  (JOSEPH),  M.  O., 
BTiB  Hedlsa  and  PhaTBtasj  In  tha  Daiferailjaf  Pi 

BTNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  HBDIGA 
dUIl)  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  Unlrenitr  ol  PannBjrlvania     Seooad  ■ 
tfllB.    In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  estn  etolh,  of  308  page*,    tl  90. 

CURLINQ    [T.     B.},    P.  R.  S., 

'.'  flaTgaoBto  theL.nDdonHa4l(Bl,PTsaldaalor  th*  Baaleriaa Baelatj, *i 

A  P^CTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERM  A- 
T/C'COBD,  AN1>  SCROTUM.    Seeead  AnericaB,  Oom  the  aeoood  aad  aolarged  B 


odave  viAome,  extra  elolh,  with  ni 


mdbgHahadi- 
k  pp. «.  ta  00. 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

ON  THE  THEOBY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.     Fidited,  with 

Notes  and  Additioos,  bv  D.  Fbamcib  Condie,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  *<  Practical  Treatise  oo  tin 
Diseases  of  Children,''^  &o.  With  139  illustratioiiB.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
leather,    pp.610.    $3  00. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  sneh 
BBarked  approbation  would  be  luperflaous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  fint  edition  wai 
thoorht  worthy  of  a  fkvorable  reception  by  the 
medical  pvblie,  we  can  confidently  afflrni  that  this 
will  be  foand  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner^  and  the  studeat,  may  all  have  recoarse 
to  its  pa^es,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything' relatins  to  theo> 
retical  and  practical  midwifery.— Z)«fr{tn  QMarUrlp 
Jpnrnai  ofMtdital  StuMc: 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
eonfidently  recommead  to  the  itudy  of  every  obste- 
trie  practitioner. — Lvnd— Medical  Qtuftu. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  syitem  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whoae  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others..— So«iA«ni  M^dUul  tmd  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — CharUston  M*d.  Journal . 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  but 
MM  work  on  midwiferv,  and  'permitud  to  ehoouy 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill. — Wuum 
M*d.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elecant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
Midwifery. — Provincial  Medical  JourruU. 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exisU. — JV.  Y.  Annalitt. 

BT  THB  aAMB  AX7THOE.    {LoUly  PtMishsd.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  Amerioan 

£dition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.   Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  KBATiiia,  M.  D.    In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  severml  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  others, 
while  every  portion  of'^the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  ^ucfa  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  the  whole  mav,  there- 
fore, be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  subject  accessible  to  tne  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  sise  of  the  page,  these  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  widuly  increasinfl^  the  siie  of  the  work. 

contribution  for  the  illustration  of  its  topics.  The 
material  thus  derived  has  been  used  with  consummate 
skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  alike 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  th<-  tyro, 
the  aovanced  student,  or  the  practitioner.— M«mei 
Examimr. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carenilly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  erabraeed 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  The  clearness, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  whieh 
its  text  exhibits,  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  Uiis  department  of  re- 
medial science. — N.  O.  Mid.  and  Surg.  JourmU. 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—Afea(iU|f /onmo/  ofMtdital  subnet. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  tnis  departmsntoi  medical  science. 
—N.  Y.  Journal  o/Mtdteim. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  tne  young  praetitioaer.— > 
Amtrican  Mtdieal  Journal. 


This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
matter,  which  is  so  well  ananged  and  so  curtly 
worded  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  ency- 
elopndia  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  It  is  certainly  also  a  monument  of  Dr. 
ChurchilPs  untiring  industry,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  single  work  upon  the  diseases  of  children  with 
which  wtD  are  acquainted  that  is  not  tally  referred 
to  and  quoted  from  in  its  pages,  and  searcel]^  a  con- 
tribution of  the  least  importance  to  any  British  or 
Foreign  Medical  Journal,  for  some  years  past,  whieh 
is  not  duly  noticed.— Loadsii  Lancet,  Feb.  90, 1856. 

Availiiw  himself  of  every  (nA  source  a€  informa- 
tion, Dr.  Churchill  endeavored,  with  his  accustomed 
iadustry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  up  to 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats;  and  in  this  endeavor  he 
has,  we  fed  bound  to  say,  been  eminently  successr 
ful.  Besides  the  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  of  matter*  we  observe  that  some 
entirely  new  and  important  chapters  are  introduced, 
viz :  on  paralyiis,  syphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema,  &c. 
Jbc.  As  the  work  now  stands,  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  comprehensive  in  the  English  lan|^uage  upon 
the  diseases  incident  to  early  life.— Da^/tn  Qwarrer/y 
Joumaly  Feb.  1898. 

It  brings  before  the  reader  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion not  eornprised  in  any  similar  production  in  the 
langDBge.  The  amount  of  labor  consumed  upon  its 
production  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
oeen  similarly  occupied,  every  work  of  note  pub- 
lished within  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  dif. 


to  the  author  and  his  cwxnUy.—N.  A.  Meddeo-Ckir, 
£«OMW,  May,  1868. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfeet 
notice  of  Dr.  GhurehilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co- 

Eiousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
>  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  m 
this  country.  The  Amerioan  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 
Justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  A  merican 
authors  on  tnis  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
Eberle,  Condie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  toby 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — Tk*  Mtdieal  Ezaminor. 

We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill  most 
cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners,  as  a 
valuableand'reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of  the  di*' 
eases  of  children. — Am.  Joum.  o/tko  Med.  Seieneet. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpre- 
judiced a  statement  or  posting  up  of  our  actual 
knowledge  as  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mediettu. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior. — Southom  Mod. 


t4wuv%a    WlviiAsa   »iiw   ia.w     »  wv  x  ■•»  j  — sa  t  ^#    jx^w^b^    sas     ku^    ^tB~    ;    c»i  ««  v-u  laca*     irvr   s»«   ra^svA    aavr, 

ferent  languages  of  Europe  having  been  laid  under  !  and  Surgical  JourruU. 

BY  THB  SAMii  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  cIom  of 
tke  Eighteenth  Centary .    In  one  neat  oetavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  450  pa^a.    ^  ^ « 


10  BLAHOHABB  *  LBA'8  MBOIOAL  ' 

CHl/RC»4lLL  CFLKITWOOD).  K.  D..  M.  A.  !•  A.,  ^e. 
(HT  THB  DISBA8EB  OF  WOUBN;  inolitdiiur  thoM  of  FkMMiiMj  tad  OUId- 

lied.  AnfTirAiDerioineditiuByieTiMdbytteAiitlK^  wiA  Woiee  fad  AddttioMt,  ty  P  FluiH 
4»Ooin>m,M.D;,  antkorbf  "APmotiealTreitlwoBthaDiieMwofOhiMim.''  wtUimnw 
rom  illmtnuioiit.   In  one  Inrfe  endhnadMOie  oeUvo  TohuBe,  letther,  of  16B  pigw.  93  00. 

Tbit  editUn  of  Dr.  Chnrahill'e  rerf  p<nmler  treetiie  aiey  elmoet  be  tenoed  a  aew  work,'ee 
thvoi^lily  hu  he  leriaed  it  In  eveij  portioii.  It  will  be  mmd  greettT'enluyed,  aqd  fbataoMf 
teougbt  up  to  the  mo«t  reeent  eooditidb  of  the  ■nbfeet,  while  the  veiy  uadi^ne  feiiea  of  !&■«»> 


tloBe  introdnoed,  repraeenttng  tnch  peUuMogicel  oonditioM  ee  em  be  eeemeleiy  putti  eyed,  preeMt 
attOvel  CMUare,  end  eflbnl  ▼aloebte  eMiemoe  to  the  yoow  preetitioeer.  Booh  edditkme  ae  a|^ 
peered  deiriralHe  for  thp  Amerioan  ■todent  hmtn  been  OMOe  by  the  editor,  Dr;  (Soadle,  while  a 
narked  imprafement'ln  the  meohaaical  eaecmioo  keeps  paoowtth  the  adraneeia  another  reepeett 
which  the  Yolame  hae  nndeiftee*  while  the  prioe  haa  Deal  loBpC  at  the  forsMr 


It  emapriMs,  aaqoMtiiieably,  oae  of  tbe  awet  me- 
eet  and  eomptwiMaiTs  ezpodiioaa  of-  tb*  pnoeat 
■lalt  or  aMlloal  kBowto4g«  in  fMpeat  10  the  iBmmm 
ef  women  that  haa  jot  botBpablttbad#-*^lM./Mif». 
MnL  gtiWMf,  Jaljr,  18B7. 

Wo  haU  with  maoh  ptcabara  tho  volaflM  hdbrt 
iBi,  tiuMoagbiy  roriood,  oonoetod.  aai  brapaht  ap 
to  tho' latest  date,  by  Dr.  Ohoremll  himaolr,  and 
raadond  rtill  mora  wUooble  by  aotee,  fron  tho^K- 
pwloaoed  and  able  pea  of  Dr.  d.  F.  Oondio.— 0miA- 
§tm  Mbd,  mmd  Bwrg.  Jeamofi  Oot.  tB87. 

This  work  Is  the  Boot  roUabla  wllloh  we  pooseso 
on  this  subieet;  and  is  deeenredly  popalar  with  tho 
piofaesioa  ,»^aflM<ea  BUd.  JminUu,  Jaly,  18B7. 

Dr.CdbafohOl's  tnatioo  em  thoJMMaMs  ^f  Wtmm 
la,  aorhape.  tho  aMMt  popalar  of  hlo  works  with  tho 
piBfsartna  ia  this  ooaatry.  It  has  bosa  Tsry  gwo- 


very  modetaie  rale. 

rally  reoeiTod  both  as  a  taist>book  oM  naaaal  of 
praetloo.  Tlio  preeeat  oditkai  has  aadeifoao  the 
Bwot  eioborate  rorlajon,  aad  addttioas  of  aa  Iwp  srf^ 
ant  ekara^er  have  hoeii  BMde,  to  toador  ita  eoofr> 
plete  ozpoaeat  of  tho  piooeat  etato  of  oar  haowl 
of  thooe  dlseaoeo.-^.  T,  Jovm.  itJT  JIM.,  tSept. : 


Wokaowof  Boaafhorwhedooervaa  that  a 
hattoa,  oa  *«tho  diseaaeo  of  reaHMo,*>  to  the 
exteat  that  Dr.  CharehUl  does.  His,  jadeid,  io  the 
oalr  thoroaah  troatlso  we  know  of  on  the  saV|oot| 
aao  it  aay  m  ooMfiadw!  to  pvaatltioaon  aad  ahi- 
deali  as  a  aMsterpioee  hi  Ite  partiealar  dupaiiiaeat. 
— n«  WSwftf* JTeemof  ^MttmMmmid  tfarfofp. 

As  a  ooiqireheBetva  Maaaal  flir*andBaiB,  or  a 
woric  of  nforoBOO  for  piaotltloaony  it  earpasaoo  oay 
other  that  has  oror  issaod  oa  thoaawe  snoiootgw 
the  British  press*— DaUla  Qaart.  Jtafwal. 


DICKSON  (S-    H.),  M.D., 
Pioibiao^  of  Praetloo  of  Modiolae  in  tho  Jcfforeoa  Modlaal  Ooilsfe,  PhfMilphla. 

ELBBIBNTS  OF  HBDIOINB;  a  OofrnpendiooB  Yiew  omilhokn  and  Tteo- 

peaties,  or  the  History  and  Yreatmenl  t£  Diseaaee.  Sedond  editioo,  revised,  u  one  lai|a  aod 
handiiaine  ootavo  volQiiie)  of  780  pages,  leather.    03  79.    (iVbw  jgsijy'jf,  June,  1890.) 

The  slesdT  demand  whieh  has  so  soon  ezbansted  the  Orst  edition  of  this  worit,  suflelenily  ahewa 
-that  the  antno*  was  not  mistaken  In  suppooftif  that  a  Tolnme  of  this  eharaeier  was  needed  an 
elementary  maiftml  of  practieoi  which  should  present  the  leadiof  prinoipleo  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  reonits,  in  a  coadeosed  and  perspiouoos  manner.  Disenoombered  of  naneoessary  detail 
and  fmitless  specolatioos,  it  embodies  what  is  moot  requisite  for  the  student  to  leanit  aad  at  the 
same  time  wnieit  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  m  the  daily  cells  of  his  profossioii,  to 
refresh  his  memory  on  special  pointH.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  tiM  author  renders  the 
whole  eany  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his  teaohingo  on  authority  every- 
where acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opportunities  for  obeervatioD  and 
experience,  and  few,  perhapsi,  have  used  them  to  better  porpoee.  As  the  result  of  a  lobar  lifo  de- 
voted to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revised  and  Drought  up  to  the  date  of  publioatioB, 
will  doubtless  maintain  the  xeputation  already  acquired  as  a  coodenMd  and  convenient  American 
text-book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     A  few  notices  of  the  first  edition  are  appended. 

This  book  is  eminently  what  it  professes  to  be ;  a  Not  professing  to  be  a  ecMnplete  aad  eoumieheasive 

disting aiahed  merit  in  these  days.     Designed  for  treatise,  it  will  not  be  foand  fill  ia  detail,  aor  tiled 

(<  Teachers  and  Students  of  Medicine,"  and  admire-  with  diseasaions  of  theories  aad  opiaioas,  bet  eoi- 

Uy  snited  to  their  wants,  we  think  it  will  he  received,  bracing  all  that  is  eeeeatial  la  thooiy  and  piaetieo, 

oa  its  own  merits,  with  a  hearty  areleome.«-So«feii  it  Is  amairabty  adapted  to  the  waate  of  the  Anwrieaa 

Mid.  and  Surg.  Journal .  stvdent.    Avoiding  all  that  is  aaeertaia,  it  preaeate 

......     ^^      ...                         .1  u-j  more  elearly  to  the  mtod  of  the  reader  that  whlohie 

ladited  byone  of  the  most  accomplished  wntera  established  uid  verified  by  ehperieaeo.    The  varied 

Of  our  coontry ,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held  ^^  extensive  reading  of  the  aathor  is  ooaspieaoaety 

a  hiah  position  among  teachers  and  practitioners  of  apparent,  aad  all  the  reeeot  improvomeBhi  aad  dis- 

'^r^^L}}^'  Sk^^  *■  *^""*ll  to  patronage  uid  «S;;rriee5a  therapeaties  and  pathology  are  ehroai- 

careful  stndy.    The  learned  author  has  endeavored  ^l^d  ia  its  i»gt!^^-CkmrU9tmrMt£jiurnal. 

to  condense  in  this  rolume  most  of  the  practical       ,    ^.     «   "  -*  -^  •v  ^  *w^  _..s_-^  ^ 

matter  contained  in  his  former  prodnctions,  so  as  to  }"  *if  ?'■'  I*"  ^  *ll?T?^  ^*      32L    1?^ 

Adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  I*J  P^*^^!?^  ^'f^f^S^J*  •J^iSI?  ViSf  *  ""S 

devotetomoreextensiveworks.-5e«asmMsd.oiM(   «/«!  jS**«?w^^ i!!j^**!5^i!y  ^K 
Burg.  Journal.  ihronghoat  tho  saeeoeding  ^up^Jf^^Jkat  ho 

has  kept  eerapnlonely  withia  the  boaado  of  eoaad 
Prof.  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  extent,    reasoning  and  legitimate  dedactioa.    Dr.  Dtekeoa 
a  desideratum  long  felt  in  Americaa  medicine.— J\r.    merits  a  plaeein  ue  first  raak  of  Anwrieaa  writers. 
O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal.  ^W4SUn>  Lmneot, 

DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.  R.  C.  8.,  Blc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.    Edited 

by  F.  W.  Saroxnt,  M.  D.,  author  of "  Minor  Surgery,'*  dec.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  aad 
nmety-three  wood-engravings.  In  one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  votane,  leather,  of  978 
large  pages.    93  00. 

Dr.  Droitt's  reeearchee  iato  the  literatare  of  his  |  the  style,  though  elearaad  iatorestiag,  is  oopreeise| 

that  the  Dook  coo  taias  more  iaformatioa  ooi 


oab)ect  have  been  not  only  extensive,  bat  well  di- 

rected  \  the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and  |  bito  a  few  words  than  any  other  surgical  work  arith 
impartiallv  quoted,  aad,  while  due  credit  is  given  :  which  we  are  aeqaainteo.— Lsadea  ModUmi  Timu 
to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed  with    aad  Oasstls. 

JJrJSf 'SS^SJ  ^\7^n£!^My^i^lJlfit       No  work,  ia  oar  opiaioa.  eqaals  it  ia  preaeatiat 
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DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C).  M.  D. 

ProfMtor  of  Phjrsiolof  7  in  the  OoUege  of  Ph/deiani,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practitioaer«  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  fifly-four  illastrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  beautiful  octavo  vohune,  of  over  000  pages,  extra  doth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  25. 
{Now  ready,  18l$9.) 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  present  condition  of  hit 
subject,  divested  of  mere  theoretical  views  and  hvpothetical  reasonftig»,  but  comprehending  all 
important  details  which  may  be  received  as  definitely  settled.  His  long  experience  as  an  investi- 
gator and  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  peculiar  advantages  in  this,  and  he  has  endeavored  wherever 
practicable  to  show  the  means  by  which  results  have  been  reached,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
means  of  pursuing  original  rei^earch,  as  well  as  a  text-book  of  the  science  in  its  most  advanced  con- 
dition. Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  all  are  original  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  so  that  the 
whole  posiie»se8  a  completeness  and  authority  not  otherwii^e  attainable,  and  in  the  mechanical 
execution  every  care  has  been  taken  to  present  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  produced 
by  the  American  pressi 

The  work  before  us,  however,  in  our  humble  iad|r-  Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  definitions  are 
ment,  is  pr^iselv  what  it  pnrports  to  be,  and  will  elear  and  precise,  the  arrangemMit  admirable,  the 
answer  admirably  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in-  argument  briefly  and  well  stated,  and  the  style 
tended.  It  is  p<a/r  •xetlUne*,  a  text-book :  and  the  nervoas,  simple,  and  eonoise.  Section  third,  treat- 
best  text-book  in  this  department  that  we  have  ever  ing  of  Repcodaetion,  is  a  snonorraph  of  uaap- 
seen.  We  have  carefully  read  the  book,  and  speak  proaohed  exoellenee.  apon  this  subject,  ia  the  Eng* 
of  its  merits  from  a  more  than  earsory  peruaal.  lish  tongue.  For  preeision,  elegance  and  fores  of 
Looking  back  upon  the  work  we  have  jast  nnished,  style,  exhanstive  method  and  extent  of  treatment, 
we  mast  say  a  word  concerning  the  excellence  of  its  falness  of  illustration  and  weight  of  personal  re- 
illustrations.  No  department  IS  so  dependent  apon  search,  we  know  of  no  Amernan  contribution  tb 
good  illastrations,  and  those  which  keep  pace  with  medical  science  which  surpasses  it,  and  the  day  is 
oar  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  as  that  of  physiology,  far  distant  when  its  claims  to  the  respeotfal  atten- 
The  wood-eats  ia  the  work  before  us 'are  the  MtaX  tion  of  even  the  best  informed  scholars  will  not  be 
we  have  ever  seen,  aad,  being  original,  serve  to  cheerfully  eonoeded  by  all  acq aaiated  with  its  range 
illastrate  preciselv  what  u  desii:ed.---^B«^a<o  JCmI.  aao  depth. — CkarUstvtk  M*d.  Journal,  May,  i860. 
Journal,  Mareh,  1B50.  ^  ^e^  elementary  work  on  Human  Physiology 

A  book  of  genuine  merit  like  this  deserves  hearty  "^Jn*  oP  iK7<*l®*,"*  ^•vrt^e^of^u^^ad^tatlj 

praise  before  subjecting  it  to  any  minute  criticism,  editions  of  Kirke'e,  Carpent*  r|s,  Todd  and  Bow- 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fiad  any  fault  with  its  design  man'iu  to  say  nothing  of  Durglison's  and  Draper's, 

until  we  have  hkdmore  time  to  appreciate  iu  merits  •»>0"1<1  ^Y*  •omethmg  superior  in  the  matter  or  the 


manner  of  its  utterance  in  order  to  vrin  for  itself 
deserved  attention  and  a  name.  That  matter  and 
that  manner,  aiter  a  eandid  perusal,  we  tniak.dia- 
ttnguish  this  work,  and  we  are  proud  to  welcome  it 
not  merely  for  its  nativity's  sake,  bat  for  its  own 
intrinsic  excellence.     Ite  lanauage  we  find  to  be 


as  a  maaaal  for  daily  eonsultatibn;  and  to  weigh 
its  statements  aad  eoaelnsions  more  deliberately. 
Its  excellences  we  are  sure  of;  its  defects  we  have 
yet  to  diseover.  It  is  a  work  highly  honorable  to 
Its  author ;  to  his  talents,  his  Industry  t  his  training : 

to  the  institation  with  which  he  is  eonneeted,  ana      ,  . — -..    -  ....  j^  ^,. -     - 

to  American  scienee.-£o<tei»  SUd.  and  SurgUal  plain.  direct,  unambitioue,  and  fallina  with  a  just 

Journal,  Feb.  84,  iSSO.  coneisenew  on  hypotheUcal  or  uasettied  questions, 

'              '  and  yet  with  sufficient  falness  on  those  living  topics 

A  irxw  book  aad  a  first  rate  one :  an  original  book,  already  understood,  or  the  path  to  whose  solution 

and  one  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  is  definitely  marked  out.    It  does  not  speak  exhaust- 

and  which  we  are  proud  to  see  emanating  fk'om  our  i/ely  upon  every  eubject  that  it  notices,  but  it  does 

country's  press.    It  is  by  an  author  who,  though  speak  soagestively,  experimeatally.  and  to  the^r 

young,  is  eonsiderably  famous  for  physiolngieal  re-  main  utilities.     Into  the  subject  or  Reprodaction 

searea,  and  who  in  this  work  has  erected  for  him-  our  author  plunges  with  a  kind  of  loving  spirit, 

self  an  enduring  monumeat:  a  token  at  once  of  his  Throughout  this  interesting  aad  obecuredepartmeat 

labor  and  his  saeeess* — NathvilU  MtdietU  Journal,  he  is  a  clear  and  admirable  teacher,  sometimes  a 

Mareh,  1860.  brilliant  leader^.lm.  Med.  Monthly,  May,  1860. 

DUNQLI80N,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CTCLOP-ffllDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising Treatiaes  on 

"  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  iec'dcc.  in  four  large  super-royal  oetitvo  volumea,  of 
3354  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 

•^1*  This  work  oontains  no  last  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  phyaieiana,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

The  most  complete  work  on  Praetieal  Medieine  '■  titioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  foraMd 
extant;  or,  at  feast,  in  onr  langaage.^B«(^«  from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ae- 
Mtdioal  and  Surgieat  Journal,  !  quaintanee  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 

w*»»  M/«r.ni.«  it  4.  ahatM  ftll  nrfM  tn  avatt  nrae.  ««'">f  ^*  ?•■*  "ioc  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
•I  J^.r^^?fivi  rli^       ^  ^  ^        I  practTtioaers  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 

Utioner.— iTMiim  lionet.  ^  contributors  embraees  many  of  the  moat  emiaeat 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of  |  professors  aad  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—  ,  lin,  aad  Olaogow.    It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 


Wtsum  JourtuU  of  Medieino  and  Surgery. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  (Veq^aent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  English  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoiee  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being 


this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especlalatteation  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  written,  bat  have  also  eDJtiyed  opportunitiea 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  aiaurance  of  their 
competenejr  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
anquestionably  one  of  vecy  great  value  to  the  prac- .  high  and  just  authority— ^m«rteanM«dtcai  Joum. 


DEWEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  oeeasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
author's  last  improvemeuts  and  corrections  In 
(me  octavo  volame,  extra  cloth,  of  600  pages.  f3S0. 

DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 


AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
REN. The  last  edition.  In  one  volame,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  M8  pages.    $2  80 

OEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON    THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES.    Tenth  edition,    lu  cv«a.  nc^\\i\&!^^ 
octavo  extra  cloth, SSava%«a^^\>i:&.\>\%XjeA.^»^^^' 


19  BiiAHQHARV  *  LBA^S  MSUfOAL 

DUNQLI80N  (ROBLKy)|  M.O.. 
ProfaMOT  c€  lartiniM  of  MWMm  !■  tk«  laitana  MMIeil  0^«f«,  nri^^ 

mW  AND  BSnbABflRttD  BDZnOH. 
HBDIOAL .  LEXIOON;  a  J>kAmmj  ofHa^  Sdmee.  oonteiniBg*. 

EzpJanatioR  of  the  Tarkmt  SoMecU  and  Tennt  of  Anatoniy,  TtftMLotj,  PMkology,  Hj^fma, 
Thermpeiitiot,  Pharmacology,  PhannaiiT,  Suffery>piiatatrioa,  Medloal  JariapnideMa,  Drntnlnr, 
te.  NotioeaofCliinata  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  FariMtefi>r  OfleJnaUJBnpirieaLandDiBiede 
Preparatkmty'dEo.  With  Frcaieh  and  other  Synonymea.  Fitrgnnrm  KDmqn,  rerwed  and  ^ecy 
matly  enlarged.  In  one  .my  laige  and  HandiomB  oetavoTolnme.  of  993  dnnWe  nftlnmwwl  pagiti 
in amaU  type ratronglyhmmd in  uwther,  with  rained  banda.    Price$4  60.    . 

£fpeelal  oare  baa  been  deroted  in  the  praparation  ol  this  edition  to  render  H  ineifwy  mepeM 
vortliy  a  oontinnanee  of  the  iery  remaiiiable  fiiTor  which  it  haa  hitherto  eiiioyed.  Tim  rapid 
lale  of  FiVTKsif  large  editions,  and  the  oonttantly  inoreasins  deaMuid,  show  that  it  ia  regarded  oy 
the  profeaaion  aa  the  standard  authority.  Stimolated  by  thia  met,  the  author  haa  endenTored  in  the 
present  rerision  to  mtrodute  whatoTer  misht  be  necessary  "  to  mahe  it  a  satlaftictory  and  dean»- 
Ue— if  not  indispensable  lexicon,  in  whicn  the  student  mmr  search  withool  ^IsngpolntnMit  $at 
•fiaryjtann  that  haa  been  legitiiaaled  in  the  nomenclatvre  ot  the  science."  To  ■'*««iT<Ht  tUs. 
large  additiona  hn;ve  been  fowd  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  nnlhor'a  Ubpta  a^y  be  iwiiwntea 
Awn  the  Ihet  that  aboot  Six  TnouasiiD  anbjeeta  and  tmna  have  been  introdnced  throHbont, 
dwhMf  the  whole  noaUMr  of  deftiltibns  ebool  Sultt  TknoaAim,  to  aceoiaiodate  which,  the  a 
Inr  of  i»gea  haa  been  hwreaaed  by  nearly  a  hundred,  «otwilhstandbir  an  enlnigeoMnt  in  the  i 
efthetini^.  The  inedipalpreaa,  both  far  tlria  country  and  hi  England.  Mwproncawaed  the  work -it" 
dispensable  to  all  medical  studenta  and  praotitknera,  and  the  pieiwnt  improvsd  edilioa  iriU  aot  kiaa 
that  enriable  reputation. 

T|te poblishers hnTSiodemrad to  render  tte  mechanicnl eonenCion  wi^ 
Wuveraal  use  in  daily  reference^    The  greateat  care  haa  been  %serciaed  to  chtaln  thatypcgranhieal 
neeuraey  so  neoesHury  if  niWorit  ot  the  Und.    By  the  small  bht  exijeedhigly  clear 


nn  Immenae  amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  thonsaad  ample  pegea,  wfcHe  the  nmdiBg  ww  be 
Ibnndanrooganddurable.'^  With  aDtlieeeimpravements  and  enlantementa,  the  price  fane  beea  kept 
nt  the  Ibrmer  irery  modeinm  rate,  plmnng  It  withfai  the  reach  of  au. 


TUs  work,  the  appeannee  of  the  ifleenth  edition  tails  as  ia  Us  prtCue  that  ha  haa  added  about  lis 

of  whieh,lt  hsa-bseoroeoar  dhtyaad^casara  to  tho«saad|sfsmaadaBl4aeti  le  thiasdltiOB,whlsh, 

aanomss,  is  perhaps  the  nuist  stsMadoas  monanMBt  bsfors,  was  inariiBrsi  anlTsrmlW  aa  the  hset  worfc 

er  labor  and  eraditkn  ia  OMdieal  Uteratare;   One  of  the  kaad  in  anr  hii^aigi     lWilBina*s  JliBiaai, 

wnaid  hantly  sappose  after  eoaitaat  asis  of  the  pre-  liaroh,  IfiOB. 

TS!SP  !^^S°Z\7'^^  ^  ^'I?  "•^•'  ^!^  w  *"**  He  has  Tsaad  his  ffteaatie  itnietars  to  the  fonda- 

*?•*.- 7iS^ 5  L*'Pf^**7^*^*5'>  medlejlterm,  tioos, aed  ranodelfi? aad  reeoascraetod  the  satife 

2**  *"I*»'«  «**?^  J^V\\  iSu'**^*5?.  »«*;"^'  pile.    No  leM  thaa  9i»  thvmsmtd  additiOBal  lahjeets 

eed  urms  haw  ft«m  addtd,^*  with  « «»TeftaI  renrhion  Jnd  tarmi  are  illnitrmted  mad  analysed  ia  thia  ww 

and  correction  of  the  entire  work.    It  ie  onljKaecf  •-  edition,  •  welling  the  grand  anfefrnte  to  beyood 

-iry  to  annonnce  the  advent  of  thia  edition  to  make  .j^ty  thooaand !    Thua  ia  placwP  l^fore  the  prbfea- 


eTerappeared.-£«#a/oM.d. /earn.,  Jan.  18«.  ,^  ^  uniTeranlly'aikaowl^ifd,  wi'bJliev,  t^M 

The  work  ia  a  monument  of  patient  reaeareh.  thia  work  ia  ineomparably  the  beak  aad  aK»st  oobh 

skilfal  jndgraent,  and  vaat  phyaieal  labor,  that  will  plete  Medieal  Lestieoa  m  the  Eagliah  laagnaga. 

perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  more  effectually  The  amount  of  labor  whieh  tbediaciiniahed  author 

thaa  any  poaaible  deviee  of  atone  or  meul.    I>r.  haa  beatowed  upon  it  ia  truly  woaoerfBl,  and  the 

Dnngliinn  deaervea  the  thajika  not  only  of  the  Ame-  learning  and  reaeareh  diaplayed  in  ita  preparatioa 

rican  profeaaion*  but  of  the  whole  medical  worlds—  are  equally  remarkabU.    Cbneient  aad  eomaModa- 

i^oflA  Am.  Midieo-Ckir.  A«oi«ie,  Jan.  1868.  tion  are  unneeeaaury,  aa  ao  one  at  the  preaeat  day 

A  Medieal  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  waati  ^^^  ^Si^^^S  •ff  o»ber  Medical  Dietiooary 

Of  the  profeaaion  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  fjjf  thia^^l.  L^mit  MU,  mU  Bmg.  Jwutn^  Jaa. 

aoqnainted,  and  <i1  a  character  which  plaeea  it  far  V^^^ 

above  oompariaoB  ind  competition.— .dm.  Jetira.  It  ia  the  foundatjoa  atoae  of  a  good  awdieal  libra- 

M%d.  SeUncetf  Jan.  18S8.  ry,  and  ahould  alwaya  be  included  ia  the  firat  Uat  of 

We  need  only  aay.  that  the  addition  of  0,000  sew  ^'?.?"'?"»^J&  "»•  mmiinl  atadmt^Jai.  Jbd. 

tenrta,  with  their  accompanying  definitiona,  nmy  be  "•»**«yi  •»■«•  ««"• 

aaid  to  eonatitute  a  new  work,  by  itaelf.    We  have  A  rery  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  aadoahtedly  the 

examined  the  Dictionary  attentively^  and  ara  moat  moat  perfect  in  the  Eaaliah  laagaage^— Jliid.  mmd 

happy  to  nronounce  it  anrivalled  of  ita  kind.    The  Surg,  RtporUr,  Jaa.  18ae. 

erudition  diaplayed,  and  the  extraordinary  induatry  n  j,  .©w  emphatieally  l&a  Medieal  IMetionary  ef 

which  ranat  havebeen  demanded,  in  lU  preparatMm  the  Eafliah  language  aad  for  it  then  ia  ao  aaM- 

aad  perfeetimi,  redound  to  the  laating  credit  of  iu  tute.-!V.  H.  aKTvium.,  Jaa.  1808. 

aathor,  and  have  furniahed  ua  with  a  volume  4$tdu-  ,^ ,                                  '              .l  ^u  ^              ^> 

ptm»abi9  at  the  preaentday,  to  all  whowould  find  It ij soarecly  neeeaaary  to rajnork  that  aaT nadl- 

themielvea  an  nivgmu  with  the  higheat  ataodarda  of  ^^  "t^'P'  ^^  ^,^1  ^  ^??*¥**««i  *-•»*«» 
aMdical  information—BMlea  JMMoi  and Smgiemi  "■"■*  ^  imperfect.— Cmi.  XrMMf ,  Jaa.  18S8. 
/•«nMi/,  Dec.  31, 1US7.  We  have  ever  oonaidered  it  the  beat  aathorlty  pah- 
Good  lexicona  and  encyclopedic  worka  generally,  "■h«l,and  the  preaeat editioa we  »*7 Mfelrs^rhaa 
are  the  moat  labor-aaving  ecmtrivaneea  wliieh  lite-  »"  ^^  ^  ^«  world.— i»*»ta«il«r  Msd.  Jewnel, 
mry  men  enjoy ;  and  the  labor  which  ia  required  to  ^•''*  ^°** 

{produce  them  in  the  perfect  manner  of  thia  example  The  moat  complete  authority  oa  the  aabjcet  to  be 

a  aomethiag  appalling  to  contemplate.   The  author  found  in  any  language.— fa.  Mid,  Jtummi,  Feb.  W. 

• 

BT  THX  aAMS  AUTHOR. 

THB  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Speciid  P^ology  and  Th*. 

rapeutica.    Third  Edition.    In  two  large  octavo  volamea,  leather,  of  l,fiOOpegee.    96  9S. 


AND  SCIJSNTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  13 

DUNQLI80M  (AOBLEY),   M.  D., 
ProfBMor  of  lAifitHtM  of  Medieine  ib  the  JefleraoB  Medieal  CoUege^  Philadelph w. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

•ively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  itluMrations.    In  two  large  and 
handsomely  printed  octavo  TolumeSi  leather,  of  about  ISOO  pages.    $7  00. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  tavor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profesition.  The  whole 
ooatents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  everv  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  presient  state  of  the  subject. 
The  object  of  the  autnor  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certamt^r  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspecttt;  and 
OD  no  former  edition  has  tlw  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 


We  believe  that  it  ean  truly  be  said,  no  more  com- 
plete repertory  of  facts  vpon  the  subject  Created, 
ean  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  lias,  moreover, 
that  enviable  taet  at  deaonptioo  and  that  facility 
and  iBHse  of  expression  wHica  reader  him  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  casual,  or  the  studious  reader. 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additional 
charms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Bosum  M*d. 
9md  Surg.  Journal j  Sept.  1898. 

The  most  eoraplete  and  satisfkctory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language.— .Imsr.  MmI 
Journal. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Sillifnam*t  Journal. 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour. 
As  a  work  upon  physiology  proper,  the  sclenee  of 
the  fnnetioos  performed  by  tne  body^  the  student  wil  1 
find  it  all  ke  wi»h9».^Na$kvill$  Joum.  of  Mud. 
Sept.  1856. 

That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great  encyclopBdia 
on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sician's library .~tVM«m  Loacst,  Sept.  1696. 


WY  THE  SAM!  AUTHOE.     (A  new  edition.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  Wiih  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixtb 
EniTioN,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  IIOO  pages.   96  00. 

From  ths  Author^*  Prefaet. 

"  Another  edition  ot  this  work  being  called  for,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careAil 
revision.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  him  that  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  especially  intended,  as  to  require  that  a  sixth  edition  should  be  issued  in  so  short  a  time  af>er 
the  publication  of  a  fifth.  Grateful  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  work  by  the  profession,  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  all  those  cares  which  were  demanded  by  ilie 
former  editions,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  epitome  of  General  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica.  The  copious  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  can- 
not fail,  the  author  conceives,  to  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work." 

This  work  is  too  widely  and  too  favorably  known  to  require  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
author  has  revised  it  with  his  customary  industry,  introducing  whatever  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  it  on  a  Itfvel  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  lUustrntious 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  a  decided  improvement. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  i  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bnnglit 
General  Tnerapeuties  and  Materia  Medica,  we  have  alid  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students:  iis 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work  !  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so  |  all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
Justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  !  without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous  >  not  be  ia  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
edition:  the  character  of  the  anth«ir  for  laborious 'eace.  Theyoang  practitioner,  more  ea|>eoiall^,  will 
research,  judicious  analyais.  and  clearness  of  ex- 7  find  the  eopions  mdexes  appended  to  this  edition  of 
prrssinn.  IS  fullv  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi-    great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 


tioas  he  has  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole.— iY.  A. 
MtdicO'Chir.  ReffUWj  Jan.  18SB. 


suitable  formnln. — CkarUtton  M*d.  Joum.  and  Rt' 
rietOy  Jan.  1^. 


BT  THE  aAMX  AUTHOA.     (A  «#W  EdiHoU.) 

NEW  REMEDIES.  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  <*New  Remedies*'  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  aa  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  cireufation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporatedf  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume.— Pre/oes. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.— 
Southern  Medieal  and  Surgical  JourruU. 


This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
•nhanoe  iu  value.— ATaw  York  Med.  Qeuiette, 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pusning  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is derivable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  faota 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investiffators  who  desire  te 
examine  tne  original  papers.— As  American  Joume4 
i  ef  Fha/rmmey, 


U  SLAHOHAES  *  LBA'B  XIMOAft 

■KIOHSEN  (JOHN),     . 

TkAbM  af  ri>i|W|  to OilwultPQuIlm*,  I^MM, A«. 

XHE  SOISNGB  AND  ABT  OF  8DB0BBT;  BznroAhuna  o 
■  —      ^ „_#,__ _    » li  rii|»iinil  iniiiliM  nwi  r>«  « 


a^ cwcfnll;  miMd  Lmdw sdititK    BlMifttdw 

!■  floa  lUa*  (Bd  hMdiOma  OStnO  tqhiBa,  of  OOb  mm^ny   iMommj  kiwvh  p^°^    —^r, 

MlMdlMf;   tlSO.    (JrMiE«i4,}uMr]r,UBV.} 

Tba  Twj  fiMhvBliked  fimw  witk  wkkh  iU>  wnfc  kH  boM  MMlwd  M  botk  MM«f  Ua  All»> 
lie  ta*  Hlmv>*d  lb*  mkarWiwdarMarcoBanwocl^iif  ttepoutiw  whMitkHMiuiidIr 
MuMd  MKrtndardaniteritr.  Emy  portioa  iw  bcM  MnftaUr  nviMd,  mmmbh  iMttaaB 
feme  ben  mads,  MdtkaiMMwMefarU  oare  la*  bw  lawrtod  iDfaodNii  a  ainplata  MipaMai 
cfthiBMatadTaaaadaiBdiliaaMaBrBaalaaiMaa.  loihiaiDaDDarthawDrtkacbMMMlaicadlT 
•boat  a  hoadrcd  bum,  wUle  tka  MiiM  af  wgiwJMa  ha*  baaa  hweani  br  mm*  thm  a  baafcii, 
wailariiyilOMofaaaMllbQiw^rMlMtialadVa^waabaftwihapofMika.  ThaaMUoMst 
th>  anthor  havia*  raoJewd  imBeot«»aiT  mtof  iha  acW*  of  tli«fotMarA»w*— aJIMi  t«  IMIa 

taabamadded  &tUafOMiTiiOMv1bVBal«iMd  •  -    -    ■•  

■trodyaod  toatacidaM-AMWfaaa  wodw  «f  [»a«>iaa.  . 

■  hti,laoukaBdd*k^H«,aaaWailTtk*baM    iivp  ofibe  opmiiai 

kMk«#lteUa«iaarS^ilwwM|».Bn^>    Hntt  !>•>»  of  <l»  » 


(Mb     lBdBal,lihaManwarnMtaMnMnnt 
bat  so  Ion  In*  (haa  aMankUaf,  Om  if  Iha  auy 
wwlii «  ■HMT  iralilirtti  1p  AbMntrrwhUB 
■ka  h«  afttea  ai  nnatT  jaati  m  Hxttaaln 
nMlia)  ■ndnm.iMi  N  a*  •nh'  m*  ibat  araa 
■— ntalbefUllBmlof  A* 


fu  niH  b  inaitf  aakaMtl  bf  a.  van  ._, 

■•MnlAlaaHirlbuiBaiioaM4*niHr|er)>.    Tk ' 

OBamaarrl^aMrnUawhlakbaBUaHiijL    He  _        _  

wUllBdaflilMMOfitMallltedlBfUBtbiv^emT  tMiieSi*iil.-y.0.ilid. 


tlUccl  IthUailJ  EiMbtud,  we  nnanly  sipnu  « 
■iiBUe  of  li  fn  th*  *f»TOt"'e.   We  coimilit  il  ■ 


•robibly  It 
Il-lMakt.— 


Surg.JottrnmL 

ELLIS  (SENJAMIN;,'m.  D. 
Tfa  BfBDIOAL  TOBHULABT:  bdng « CoDBotiMi  of  FtaMriptioM,  doirai 

from  Iba  wrMam  aad  ]»aetiea  of  nany  of  UMt  aoal  aataanl  pbnialaai  of  AMarloa  a>d  Ebm*. 
Tcfatber  wlib  tii«  :bmm1  Cieude  Treotumtkmt  akd  AMidota*  tit  PofMNa.  To  which  ia  >dM 
■B  Appaadn[,oiilbaEBd>miGi»aarMadieiMa,aMl«lheaaaofElbaraDdChloiaAim.  Tba 
wbcde  aoeompaiiied  with  a  lew  briar  Phannaoentic  aad  Medical  Obaamiioaa.  Toatb  aditiaa, 
reviMd  and  much  extended  b]r  Sobbkt  F.  Taoii as,  H.  D.,  FrofMHU'  of  Hauria  Madioa  ia  tha 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    Ia  oDODeatDolaroTolBBe,  extraelolb,tff9Mpi«aa.   tl  73. 

FOWNE8  (QEORQE),  PH.  p.,  Ac. 
A  MANUAL  OP  BLEMENTARS  CHEMISTRY;  Theorotwal  uti  PrMtioiI. 

prom  the  HTeRlh  Mvi«ed_>Dd  carrectsd  London  _ed Ilka.     With  one  bnndred  and  Biuety-acTf 

lime,  of  ODD 


Edited  bj  Roeikt  Bi 


by  RaEiKT  Bamou,  M.  D.    In  one  large  royal  1 
OS;  exlraalo<h,«)SO.    (ATmtKu^,  Joiy,  IWW.f 


ISbo.  Tdime,  > 


could  >l 


level  with  the  rapid  adTu' 


.  ofd 


Dica]  aciaDce.    The  additioai 


.'B  cbaracler  ■*  ■  oondeDae^maDoal  for  the  itadenl,  direttedofallipL , 

detail  m  mere  Ihenrelical  Rpeculatton.    Tbe  addilloni  have,  of  conrM,  beeo  Dkaiidy  in  the  ikpait- 
menl  of  Orpinic  Cbeinii'try,  wblch  baa  mule  such  rapid  pnvren  withia  tbe  l»t  few  yean,  bat 

E!l  equ*l  atlenllon  haa  been  faceionvd  on  the  other  hrsnches  ol  tbe  *ub)eot-~Cbemieal  Fhyaiea  aad 
organic  Cbemialry— to  pniKnt  all  inTe«tlgation«  and  dirroveriet  of  imporluce,  and  to  keep  tip 
the  repulalloD  of  the  volume  ana  eomplete  minnal  oTthe  whole  udenre,  admirabty  adapted  for  the 
er.    9y  IheDH  oraNnallbntexceediiicly  clear  type  the  miitterBfalaig*  DataToiioOinpreaaMl 
-  ■' --—    -dponablelimiliorair-' =—..--.--■_.   -_._... .  _ 


ofiered  ai  _ 
lices  of  form 


erCext-l>ook,eipeeU1lf  tn  tl 


dirBcQll   d 

WDBid  recoimaeiid  H  to  preoeptori  aa  a  eapi 
'■Dfieeb<H>k"ri>i  tbelT  aeadsntiwliaarii  twins' 
Id  Chemiilrj.  tl  ia  eopiiHialr  illualnted  with  • 
eeltent  wood-cuUf  and  AJtogAther  admirably  "t 
ap.»— jV  /.  Utdical  ftapariar. 

A  atudnTd  nannal,  which  baa  loDf  ankiyed  t 
repptailon  of  enbodriBf  nneb  knowlFdir  la  ■  am 
apaee.  The  anihorkaaaebjeved  thediileiililiak 
aoadenaatica  with  luaterlv  tiet.    HIa  book  it  re 

dociuUeal  or  generU.— nttiaia  Mtt.  mtd  Sarrti 


led  duodrcinio,  aid,  at  the  Terjr  low  price 
the  proleaaiaa. 

Tka  work  of  Di.  Fowae*  hai  Isof  baia  baftn 

the  public,  ud  ila  mcrltj  have  been  hUyappreel- 
atHl  !■■  tie  tieat  texi-book  0*  ehaaiatry  bow  ia 
aiiiteafe.  We  do  not,  of  eoaraa,  plaee  It  (a  ■  nak 
aapetior  10  the  worka  of  Bna^^  fl™a»«i.  T^mn. 

Ocegnrr,  or  Omalia,  but  we  i 
for  iluilciita,  it  la  prefacabl*  tf 
4Kt  Jounaitf  MiditHU. 

Il  It  aneifelleBlexpoaillonaf  the  chief  doetriaes 
anitfariinrnioctrrBelieiHiilr]>.  The  else oT the  work. 
■Dd  iiilt  iDora  the  eaadeBted  yet  per^eaoaa  itrlc 
IB  whJFb  li  ia  wiitm,  abaolve  itrromlbeehaigea 
very  nroporlT  Dried  unbel  BOat  maaDBli  Mraad 
papalu.-S<itatar(» /nmal  ^  MtMcml  ftlawa. 


THEDEVELOrMENTOFTUBCKCL^A.  Bl\    wAawi,wn«il3aM>-,«*»*«>^ 


'•■Bn.M.DiC'BdeatflB.N.O.  Tb- 


lUlh.  •!  Ott. 


AM1>  BOlEMTIFiC   PDflLlOATlOMa. 13 

FEAQUB80N  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 
Pni(«»T  of  9ar|ary  ia  King'!  OoUcfa,  London,  As. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PBACTICAL  SURGERT.    Fourth  Amerioan,  from  the  third 

and  enlugsd  LoDdoo  ediUoD.    la  ooe  large  mad  beautiruUy  prinlod  oaUaa  voliune,  of  .about  700 
pages,  with  393  haDdaonie  illiuualions,  leather.    S3  00. 

FLIN-r(AU8TiN),  M.  D., 
PrareMor  of  Iha  Tbeorr  ud  Pnctio*  of  Medieias  in  ibe  Uainraiiy  of  LoaiiTlhc,  &b. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     Id  one  Lai^e  and  baadume  oclavo  volume,  eiln 
clolb,  S3B  p^B*.    «3  00. 
WoeasoBlTiUilaanr  (meral  ImpnadoB  of  Ihe    LoB|ra,  witbwhich  weareadqiiinteil  In  tha  Knrliak 

buh  Talae  of  tbia  work,  and  goidiaJlj  insomnHnd    Jaaguafa.— Bum  Mtd.  and  Swrg  Jaaiwl. 

Jj?"',"  """i'"?""  ''^^'J"'"A"°'.'2.T'u'i.''^  "  beeomaanotreet  aaMBliator.    Baaed  Ma  vnr 

Iblielui.    Sofu-aaoaclnrariuilnaeiuadi,!!  baa  ]■,.■  gitaal  apoa  UMa  inaHrieaUr  axaniasd    [i 

^7IJISlif°if^mhJ'.'™!'.£EK'i-'^«;t™T„''.K  ""'«'b">'i<l™aofea«fol.ladju«ldia?rimLBa. 

dUcnnli  of  doobifal  euoa.  and  la  ■hedd.nf  llgbl  ,„d  tbnwjh  bin,  to  Iha  prnf^ioB  [q  tbii  eonBtry. 

ap«  diOaalt  pli«uui»aa^SitfaIa  MU.  Jnrmml.  ,» ,J^  „fc„V,  esiaot  aalf  evwr  book  ap<n  aoaaat- 

Thia  U  Ibe  BKial  elaborate  work  davntod  aaaln-  lation,  a  raadattia  bt>o«.-din.  il%r.  MH.  S(i*M*(. 
ilnlr  to  tbe  pbfaiaal  «plonlloa  of  dluaaea  of  Lba 

Bf  THI  san  aiTTBom.     (Rao^y  ikii  mmtA.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OP  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  oatsTti  volume,  of  abonl 

SOOpageit. 

An  aulborii alive  prnclical  wocic  on  Ibis  important  clur  of  afleolions  baa  for  some  lime  been  a 
drsideralunt.  The  ample  omiorliiiiilie*  of  Ihe  author,  bi>  long  experience,  and  his  ability  both  aa  a 
teacher  bdJ  a  writer,  are  iiimcieni  guaraotee  thai  Ihe  prenent  volume  will  aupply  the  wanl.  ll  ii 
now  paulDj  rapidly  through  Ihe  presa,  and  may  be  confideally  expected  lor  publication  darto(  Sep- 
tember. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.B., 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  inoludinK  the  Applies. 


I.  New  and  Bincb  enlarged  edllioa,  by  HinaT  WA.TTsand  Robht 

one  large  and  bandaome  octavo  Tofnine,  of  oi —  *~" ' 

pages,  with  two  hundred  and  Ihirty-lwo  wood-cuts,  Mlra  clolh.     ti  00. 


BamoEs,  M.  D.    Complale  In  one  large  and  faandaome  octavo  Tolnme,  of  over  800  very  luge 


3*,  Part  II.,  completing  the  wort  from  p.  <31  lo  end,  with  Index,  Title  Mailer,  &c.,  may  bn 
separaie,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.     Price  SS  90. 
Gentlemen  deviroua  of  compleiing  their  copies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for  Part  II. 
without  delay.    It  will  be  aeol  by  mail,  prepaid,  do  reoeipl  of  Ibe  amonirt,  |!  90. 

IC  la  a  very  aeeeptafale  •ddlllon  to  tba  |lbrary_^       ~ 
of  Easliih  wi'iki™^hl.'2!i^M'B 
BillimM'l  J<mnai,  Man 


.ij«io  of  Prof.  Orabam's  ElemeaCa.' 
rlioM  BtUtt 


■•,Msr 

and  la 


Fitm  Fr*f.  Wmult  OlMi,  N.  Y.  FrH  AtatOHM, 

Tbe  work  Is  aa  admirable  oae  la  all  re^weta.aad 
la  rrpubllealioB  hero  eanaatfail  tuaierlapnalUve 
BlaaneaBpaBthe  progroBs  of  Beieaee  iB  thia  oaanlrr- 

!VfiH  Prtf.S.  S.  Htifstd.  HtnarJCtU4t§,Jifiil 

IT,  lae. 

It  has,  in  its  HrlieTBBdlesaperfeeieditiOBB,  ban 

smil-ar  U  ne,  ud  tba  excaUenee  of  ita  plaa  anl 
he  cleamesi  sad  eonplelnrH  of  in  diaeasalaaa, 
svB  long  bem  my  admiral  loa. 


QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ac. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  oontuning  the  methods  of  Preparine  »iid  Ad- 
ministering OScinal  and  other  Medioinea.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu 
tials.  SicoHD  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Kobket  P.  TnoHAa- 
M.  D.,  Pra(»>sor  ol  Materia  Medics  in  Ibe  PhU^lpliia  (College  of  Phsrinacy.     In  one  large  and 


•n  of  Dr.  Orimtb>s  work  has  been  treatly 
r  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr 


rresa.    Prof  Thoraa.  haa  eeriainly  -loipro»*il."  «n     TbemB«nniofHiefBl,eTery-day  mslwr.ror  a 

a?dlr"  all     dtMmoMhe  confide"" of  p^^^^  lie i na  physician ,  is  leiUly  Umenae— £«(•■■ 
eenWls  snd  phyiiciane.— .tin.  Jimmal  iif  Pkmimacf 

edition  sf  this,eaa  of  ihe  aosi  valuable  and  Bsrrnl 

works ibat  have  emanated  hen  aa  Anwtlean  pen.  .(,.„|.„  works  of  in  kind  in  an'v~la}>nBK     The 

It  WDBid  do  eredh  u  any  eoBniiT.  and  will  be  found  ^Su«.  amount  to  "boat  «» 'siv  W^Iad  M 

ofd.ilyu«fBlnM.topraeiiiionets  of  medicine:  ms  IXliKj  lT™rosMdioincludVi^^^^                    it 

b»lt«^spledlolheirpBr|»ses  Uian  Ihe  dispenssu,.  ,  LiBntotrmeni.  which  have  b^^en  poblisfai-d  in 

ties.-Si~M«^  M«l.  aedSKr,.  J*»hI.  medical  joomal..  snd  syiiemsiic  Irealises.    A  work 

This  is  B  work  ot  ill  bandred  and  lAy  onr  pafcs  of  thi>  kind  appenr'  lo  as  indiaprniihle  in  the  pbysi- 

embracintr  all  on  the  sibjeet  of  preparing  and  adni  oian.  snd  thrreitnone  «  csn  more  cordis  I  ly  meoai- 


ui  and  pbaimaeentiaL—  Wtiltm  Ltuuu. 


Uiepbypi     iBeni.—N.Y.JturnaltflSiiieiiit 


1$  BLAHCHAftD  ft  LKA'8  4XD10A1* 

QROS8  (tAMUVL  D.),  M.  D«, 
Pf  ofa— rof  ttigfy  M  ttw  /fftt  w  Mtdieri  Oilki>  <f  FMIiirtyhii,  k; 

Bow  BMiy,  Asfut,  ia|9. 
A  STSTEH  OF  SUROBRT :  PMhdogmli  Dngnostio,  Thenpeatia^  and  Opem- 

tiire.  lUnvtnited  bj  Nws  Houdkid  and  TritiETT-tix  EHOKATniot.  In  two  Imb  tnd  bewolifiillT 
{Minted  octnvo  volonie*,  of  nenrly  twenty-four  huodnd^fngen ;  strongily  boondin-  lenther,  with 
rtised  buida.    Frioe  $12.  • 

Fwontram  AunoE't  Pufacs.- 

«  Tbe  object  of  Ihit  work  ft  to  fdrnMi  a  •yeteimftie  and  oompiefaeiislve  tieetite  on  ibe  Mrfeoee  end 
Mocioe  or  toigenr,  eomidered  in  tbe  bniedeet  nenie;  one  tint  »baU  eerve  ibe  pnetiiioiier  ne  a 
fUihfol  end  avajlable  guide  in  hit  dailv  rdotine  of  dnty.  It  bae  been  too  BMieh  the  ■wluin  of  mud- 
em  wrilere  on  tb)a  department  of  tbe  bealieg  art  to  omH  oertain  to|»ioi  allogetberv  and  to  tpealt  of 
other*  at  ondiie  lengtbf  evidently  aMoming  that  their  readem  oonM  leedily  aoMily  the  deieien^iei 
firom  other  ioiireei,  or  that  what  baa  been  thne  slighled  it  of  nd  partiealar  prnotiealiFnlBe:  My  ajm 
ha*  been  to  eaibraee  the  whole  doinain  of  snigery,  and  to  allot  to  every  rabjeet  he  lagimiale  daia 
to  Botioe  in  the  great  ftmily  of  external  diKMea  and  aoddent?.  HowfartUsobieethaii^eeaneooni- 
plithed,  it  is  not  lor  me  to  determine,  it  may  fafirly  be  aflhmed,  howeim,  thai  there  ia  no  toipie, 
properly  mpertaking  to  inrgery,  that  will  not  oe  Saaid  \o  b»dieqn»ed|  to  a  grMter  or  leae  enienu 
in  inete  ▼oinraea.  u  a  lainrr  fpaon  ihaa  it  ourtynafy  baa  been  deroted  to  the  aoaeidemthNi  of 
influnmatien  aoi  ite  lesaite,  or  the  grant  ptmeiplen  of  Murgery.  it  is  hufmnni  of  the  eonviethm,. 
gnmnded  vpoo  loag  and  oUite  ohieryationt  that  then  are  no^bjeeta  so  little  anderstood  by  the 
general  practitioner.  Special  attention  has  also  been  bertowedbpnn  thediinrhnbaninnef  " 
and  an  Maborate  ch^iter  has  been  intrbdueed  on  genarti  djagnovs." 


Tbtf  these  httentieM have  been  earriedoig  to  flmfMlest  and moelelnbowie  manner  tesillniBBtly 
sliown  by  the  great  e^itent  of  the  work,  and  the  len^  of  time  daring  whiob  the  anthoir  hsn  betn 
eonoentratiog  on  the  task  his  studies  and  his  ezpenenee,  goided  by  the  knowledlge  whieh  twenty 
3rMurs  of  lecturing  oo  suigical  topics  have  given  him  of  the  waou  of  stndenta. 

In  Tiew  of  the  magnitude  and  importaaoe  of  tbe  work,  tbe  pobUshers  have  spaied  neither  Ubor 
nor  expense  to  earry  oat  fbUy  the  designs  of  the  aothor,  and  to  render  ha  extenml  apBearanee  in 
every  respect  naexoeptionabw.  The  series  of  Hlostrations  is  ftiUer  and  mere  oompleie  timn  baa 
hitherto  been  attempted  to  any  work  of  the  kind,  and  while  wood-eqta  have  been  nnqpnitogly  se- 
leoted  from  every  nnthoritative  and  aoeessible  sonree,  a  very  lane  number  of  onginai  dinwims 


iiave  been  prepared,  where  tbe  material  already  existing  was  wnsailsfactory  or  insuflicient.   Printed 
to  the  handsomest  manner,  with  riew  and  dear  type,  on  inn  paper,  these  volumes  are  therelbie 
ofsmd  to  the  arotosskin  with  tbn  hone  thm  th6r  wOl  Adly  meet  the  rlews  of  the  most  eametto 
Ihstidicnft;  and.that  no  praetltioner.  nowever  well  supplied  his  library  may  be,  will  consider  it 
picte  without  them ;  wolle  the  student  may  fbel,  to  procnrine  th^m,  tnnt  ne  dote  not  merely 


a  guide  for  his  preliminary  studies,  but  a  copious  boojt  of  rewrenoe,  to  be  prtenrve^  for  ooniMiltalioo 
dunog  his  whole  professional  career. 

BT  THI  8AMI  ATTTHOE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMT.    Third  ediiion,  thoioiighly 

revised  and  greatly  improved.    In  one  lairge  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  about  three 
hundred  aad  fifty  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  drawii^a. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  $4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25.    {Laislp  Published.) 
The  very  rapid  sdvanoes  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  tbe  last  few  years  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modificstion  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  tbe  subject.    Tbe  very  careful  msnoer  m  which  this  task  has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  aothor  to  say  that 
^<  with  the  many  changes  and  improvementt»  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
aaew  treatise,"  while  the  efforts  of  the  author  have  /been  seconded  as  regards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  American  press. 

We  moit  lineerely  eQurratalRte  the  author  on  the  We  have  been  favcMnsbly  iaipressod  with  the  gcae- 
snceeisfttl  manner  in  which  he  hat  aeeomplished  hie  ' 
propoeed  nbjeet.  Hii  book  is  most  adinirablv  eal- 
ealated  to  fill  np  a  blank  whieh  has  long  been  relt  to 
exist  in  this  department  o(  medical  literature,  and 
as  sQch  must  beeooie  very  widely  eirenlated  amoogst 
all  classes  of  the  profession. —  Dtiblim  Quarteriy 
Jttm.  ofMtd.  Seunett  Nov.  1867. 


ral  manner  in  which  Dr.  Orosa  haaexeented  his  task 
of  agbrainc  a  eotepreheaslTe  digest  of  the  preerat 
state  of  the  literatare  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
have  maeh  pleasure  ih  recommending  his  work  te 
our  readers,  as  we  believe  oae  welt  deeerriM  m 
diligrent  perusal  and.  earefel  stndy. — MotUr$mt  Mtd. 
CAren.,  Sept.  1867. 


BT  THE  SAlfl  AVTBOE. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

AfALFORMATrONS  OF  THE  UBINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  [JRETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  ooe  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustratioDft.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pagea. 
In  leather,  raided  band^,  $5  35 ;  extra  cloth,  $4  75. 

Philosophical  in  ts  design,  methodical  in  its  ar-  ■  agree  with  ns,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  Ragliah 
rangemcnt,  ample  and  aound  in  its  practical  details,    language  whieh  can  make  any  just  pretensioas  te 


it  may  in  truth  be  said  to  leave  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired  on  so  important  a  subject.— Beslea  Jatii. 
tmd  8vrg  Journal. 

Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amovnt  of  valuable 
practical  information  it  contains,  will,  we  think, 


be  Its  equal.— i\r.  7.  JouftuU  o/Mtdiciiu. 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  aad  principles  of  the 
dtmost  value  in  the  in vestigatioa  of  these  ffissasss.— 
Amerieam  AT^dtcol  Joumtu, 


BT  THI  SAME  AUTHOK. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIIUPAS. 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illnstratioiis.    pp.  468.    $2  79. 


AND  BOIBNTIFID  PUBLIUATIONS.  17 

QRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  t., 
Laonru  «■  AuionT  mt  8l.  Qaorgs'iBoapitel,  LosdaB,  Jtn. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.     The  Drawings  bj  H.  V. 

Cartei,  M.  U.,Ule  DamoaMnlor  on  AnHIomf  nl  B(.  G«oige'*  Ho>pJlkl;  Ihe  DitMdiDBtioiDlly 
by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Castbb.  la  one  itiiigaificeul  imperiot  ociavo  vulnme,  or  nearly  SOD 
puv),  wilta  363  large  viddBbaniteenRraviDn  on  wood.  Fries  in  oitra  cloth,  (6  23;  l^her 
niieA  baiidt,  S7  00.    (Aujy  Uiit  moHth.) 

The  RUtbor  ha>  endeavored  id  Ihi*  worlc  lo  coTer  ■  more  -extended  ranga  of  fubjoala  than  i* 
euttomuy  in  Ibe  ordinary  lezl-bookK,  by  Riving  not  only  Ihe  details  naceiHry  fur  the  rtudenl,  bat 
Bin  Ihe  appljcaiioa  of  ihoee  detail*  in  the  praelice  of  rpedicine  uid  targery,  tfaue  rendering  it  bolh 
■  guide  for  tbe  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  or  reference  for  Ibe  aeiiTe  pracIilioDeT.  The 
aapa*ings  form  a  apecial  TeBlure  in  Ihe  wort,  many  of  them  being  the  aiie  of  nalure,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  nameaoftberariour  p*rt>  priDted  on  Itae  body  of  the  cul,  in  plam  of  figuiea 
of  reference  with  deecriptioua  at  Ibe  fool.  They  tbus  Ibrm  a  compiele  and  tpiendld  aeriee,  which 
will  greedy  auint  (he  student  in  oblsining  a  clear  idea  of  Analomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refreeh 
Che  memory  of  those  who  may  And  in  the  eiigencies  ol  praoiioeilieneoesHty  of  recalling  the  details 
of  the  diBKcting  room  ;  while  oombining,  as  it  does,  a  oomplete  Alias  of  Anatomy,  with  a  thorouRh 
ireatise  on  syaiEmalic,  deecriplive,  and  apotied  Aoalomv,  ihe  work  will  be  found  of  essential  use 
(0  all  physicians  who  receive  sludenli  in  Ibeir  offices,  relieving  both  preoeptor  and  pupil  of  much 
tabor  in  laying  the  gronndworb  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Some  delay  has  arisen  from  ihe  fact  Thai  the  Enpjish  edition  was  found  lo  contain  various  typo- 
graphical errors,  which,  though  of  mihor  importnnce  in  Ihcmselves,  might  yef  prove  annoying  to 
Ihe  sludenl.  Arrangements  were  therofore  mude  with  a  competent  proressional  man  lo  revise  the 
work  Ihoroughly,  and  the  necessary  coireciness,  it  is  hoped,  ban  been  thereby  secured.  While  no 
addition*  have  been  found  neoesmy,  some  alteiaiions  of  arnnigemenl  have  been  introduced,  amonf 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Index,  tbe  plan  of  which  is  much  more  convenient  than  that  of  Ihe 
original  worlc.     The  completeness  of  Ihe  whole  volume  may,  Indeed  be  judged  by  (he  fulness  of 

jutlified  in  presenting  Ihit  volume  aa 


'  detail  of  mechanical  execotiiMk,  the  pub 
bandsomeal  that  baa  yet  been  offered  to 


\ 


Indsbted  to  Lhe  dlstlagniilicd  Bilhnr  nf  <■  Oray  oa  In  even  Ihe  most  limfted  libmry  of  Ih 
IheSnlKn."  Taevacansy It  Stlshal  b«B  tnagfell  inrgHia.sad  a  wnra  of  aeerisily  for 
lo  exist  in  this  eoaalry.    Ur.  Oray  writtalhroiiih-    GiiatiiimiBd  wbal  he  hu  laarBedby 


VKlb 

iplifor' 


■  al^fjffil. 


Ue  e^l»n.jli«  *ars"iSo"t'iiablBrUi«»lhM  wilh"tt«  ,  ^i^Vi',  al'lh^m  lin.TSJi''mi^a'lw"™™ 
unOBnl  ud  direecloB  of  tlH  duplaaameai  ta  whlek  oat  to  those  aimplv  dasirmu  of  "  ersnmiBg"  It 
!K.'I!!.?"i*".  !?_"?  _''''J"£''!!T.'  ""<"■  wUlbeaaiindonbteiiodamd.  The  peenliar  valoa 
ne  seoLtan  eg  "Urtn  ia  lenarkably  fall  ud  ae-  g,  Mr.  Gray's  laode  JlUmliatlon  is  iTwIier.  more 
^IJi'i.Ji?..'^  J  ''  ^'  f,?*™!!"  ,'  fi'S"  "  '  mi'kedlT  evid«it  than  la  the  ebapter  on  DBtaoiogv, 
miry  impoilaat  .™l,  with  diree  Ions  far  Its  liga-  ,  ,^  es|«4l.llT  in  Uia*a  poriioe*  wkioh  tisat  of  the 
riSTlrpBk  we  ba™«  a  uiSftil  f  tT*!  '  boneTof  Ih.  bead  and  of  Iholf  dBVeli.pmHit.    The 

UritL™w"h™sT"cBrin'll.  or)7iS,eOBA?5^  "«^f'MtT^«S»s™^,*«d  th<?«"  Kb«" 
terminalioB-Jy.  i.  M,i.  CUr.  lU^i^,,  U.r.  ta».    :;;^','iSa„,,'^"JiJiSl".n<l  .XBoto'Sf^ri 

•Bd  eomtileteBasi  of  txefulloe,  ezeieds  iny  wurk  uadmirableaBdcamplBteteit-boakfnr  Ibealgdnl, 
on  aaatomy  hitherto  pnb I iabed  la  tbe  Engllsll  Isn-  sad  a  nsefnl  work  of  rsfenaee  for  Iheprastltioaer; 
nags,  BObrdlntBannipleta  view  oftheslrgctDner  lis  plotorlal  aharaelet  fanning  a  Bovel  elanfat,  to 
ibebarasB body,  with esptelalTsfgreBeetoBraeliaal  whieb  we  have  already  saSalflitly  alladed.— A«. 
nrggry.  ThBiihavolBBeBaaalitBtesaparfwitbDok  '  Aam.  Jfsd.  Scl,,  Jaly,  ISBS. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),  M.  D., 

Idts  Ptofewr  of  Sargerv  ia  the  Unlvsrilt*  of  PeBBSvlfaala,  Ae. 

INSTITUTES  AND  PRAOTICE  OF  aURGERY;  being  Outlinw  of  &  Conrse 

of  Lecturen.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With  thirty-lour  pTaies.  In  two  handsome 
oclcvo  voloauw,  containing  about  lOiX)  page*,  leather,  raiaed  banda.  |6  SO. 

QLUQE  (QOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 
PrefBasaTar  PhyaiologT  and  Paihologleal  Aaatoaiy  in  tbe  Uaivsrslty  of  Brasaels,  Ae. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOaiCAL  HISTOLOGY.    TrwiBktod,  with"  Notei 

■nd  Addiliona,  by  Jouru  Lkidt,  M.  D.,  Profesbor  of  Anatomy  In  Ihe  University  of  Pennnylva- 
nia.  In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  extra  clolh,  with  3S0  figures,  plain  and  colored, 
OD  twelve  copperplates.    9S  00. 

eARDNRR'B  MEDICAL  CHEfdIBTRY,  fnr 

Bse  of  ^IBdenti  and  the  f>rnf«iinn.    InoBeti 
'.Dth,  pp.  3M,  wttb  tllBBtlBli< 


I.\  DISEASES  OP  THKLUNUSAiXD  HEART. 

Second  Ainei'iriin,fV'ini  thsKcmilLnndoBedilioB, 
Ivnl.royal  l«iBO.,eii,elDth,pp.lM.    •100. 


HABERSHON  IS.  O.),  M.  D., 

Aailstaat  Physielan  to  and  Leetnier  oa  Materia  Mediea  sMt  ThetapcBtieiit  Oay'a  Rnspllal,  As. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTIOAI,  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 
OF  THE  /LIMENT.*RY  CANAL,  CES0PHAGU3,  STOMACH,  C.*X:UM.  AND  INTES- 
TINES. WithiUasttalionBon  wood.  In  one  iiaBdi>ome octavo  volurae.  Nia-lKRaadw.  iPii- 
lUhinginAiXtdiaUNtmattdLiirmrt/QrlSSSutAlSai.) 


IB 


MhAnOKAKD  m-  LXA'B  MBDMAli 


HAMILTON  (FRANK  H«>,  M«  D,, 
ruftucir  of  fliiffj,  JB  Hrfh|o  ftf  ndiil  Oollip>,  A#i 

A  GOMPLETB  TBBATISE  ON  FEAOTUBBB  AND  IMffiLOGAXIONS.    la 

«M  htsdMNDe  oiRtsTo  Tolwiie,  with  Mwml  liindrad  illintfitiaM.  •  (£»^Mtr.) 

This  IoBp[  promised  vmik  ht*  been  dehifBd  bf  the  detM  of  te  Mitfaor  to  render  It  a  eeM^lig^e 
■ad  emhoptative  treetite,  reflecting  oa  ereiy  point  the  letett  reeiiHe,  both  es  regerdi  the  priaoipiBi 
iDTolved  and  the  practical '  details  of  orooedure.  In  no  depertmeot,  periMpe,  has  the  leedy  wad 
inventive  genius  of  the  American  prowasioo  prodooed  ao  mao^  impww  amenta  aa  in  the  pronewas 
and  appliaoees  devoted  to  tJieae  classes  of  i^uriea.  An  Amenoan  tieatiae  on  the  vahfeot  ia  Iheie- 
Ibw  peealiarly  appropriate^  while  the  attemion  lieBtowed  on  it  bf  Ptofcaaor  Hamiit«n  §»  many 
years,  and  hia  nomeroua  doNntribationa  to  its  liteiatiuef  point  him  out  na  apeeinUj  ittnd  to  mideftripa 
the  taak.  In  view  of  the  large  portion  which  such  caaea  form  in  the  pni»ee  of  every  amgeon,  the 
neeesaity  for  prompt  action  and  ready  hnowledfe,  and  the  frequency  with  wiiich  they  give  riae  to 
hnmsaiog  lawsuits,  a  woric  like  the  praaant  beoomea  a  neoaaaity  to  every  pmotitiannr.  Ita  qppnnr- 
niioe  may  be  oqieoled  eiHy  a  tJm  notnmn  of  1899. 

HOBLYN  (III6HAIID  OJf  M,  O.  *      . 

A  DIOnONABT  OF  THE  TBRMS  USBD  m  MSOKOm  AND  THS 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  hew  A|iierleaa  editiim.  Beiriand,  wMt  wimewa  AitHtiflni, 
byIaAAoHAT^M.D.,editorolthn"AiiHtriiiahJownnlofthnMedionl8cienflBt.'*  iBOWkugn 
rgyallSmo.  voiamey  lentl|ert  of  over  9M)  doable  eotnmnedpagM.   $190. 

Tobothpmotifeioaarand  amdantiweraaoaussad)    W«  know  ef  no  diethwaiy  hatlar 
thia  dietlonary  as  baiag  eonvoafaat  in  dna,  aeearata 
In  definition,  and  sometsniay  AiH  and  complete  for 
Miliaary  eonsaltaflon^-CAerfMfsn  JM.  Jmhu. 


HoUya  has  tAwmfa  bean  a  ihvorite  didtionaryi  and 
inikspresaataalargedand  improted  form  will  glya 
graatarsatisfoetiOB  than  ever.  TheAnwrieansotbr, 
Pr.  Hays,  has  smda  msny  very  vntnahle  addittana 
.-Jr.  J.  JM.  J^psffff. 


adaptad.  Ulsnotflneaaibaredwiihthai 

of  abygoneag8,batiteontaiaaall  that  are  now  ia 


down  to  the 


BcUyn's  Dletlonary  haa 
.   ft  la" 


thsbetftbook 
eeght  dwaya  la  be 

Jbmi.  eMraargvwisefnef 


'  haa  teng  hbsnm  fcventn  with 
ik  ef  dsnnitiona  we  have*  ana 
npanlhe  slniimfni  laMe^ 


HOLLAND  (tin  HENkY)»  BAfiT.^.  Mw  O^  t.  R.  t., 

Phyaidan  ii|  Ordiaary  to  the  Qnasn  of  aiytandy  Ae. ' 

MSDIOAL  NOTES  AND  BBFLE0XION8.    From  the  third  London  afitloa. 

In  one  handaome  oemvo  vdnma,  eztmeloth.    98  OOi 

HUNTER  (JOHN). 

(See  **  Rioord,^  pnge  36,  for  Rieord'a^edition  of  Hnnter  OB  7ennreaL) 

HORNtn  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Profnsor  of  Aaafeoaiy  in  tiM  University  of  PeaasylvaAia. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMT  AND   HISTOLOOT.    Eighth  editioo.    ExtenaiTelj 

revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  doth,  of  mote  than  one  thonaand 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  handled  illustrations.    96  00. 

JONjES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  •., 
Profassof  of  Ophtlialmie  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Univeriit|r  CoUeffe,  London,  Ike. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OPHTHALMIC   MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  aecond 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  b/  Edwaed  HASTsnoniiB,  M.  O.,  Smgeon  to  Wilis' 
Hospital,  dEc.    In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volnme,  eztm  doth,  d  dOO  pages.    $1  4X1. 


The  work  sustains,  in  every  point,  the  slread^rhigh 
reputation  of  the  author  as  an  ophthalmie  sargepn 
as  well  as  a  physioloi^ist  and  pathologist.  TThe 
hook  is  evidently  the  result  of  mmah  laSor  and  re- 
asarek,  and  has  been  written  with  the  greatest  eare 
and  attention:  it  possesses  that  best  quality  whieh 
a  general  worlc,  like  a  system  or  manual  oan.shoW, 
vis :  the  quality  of  having  4)1  theHMterialswheeee- 
aoever  derived,  so  thoroughly  wrought  up,  and  di- 


gested  IB  the  aathor's  nind,  as  to  come  forth  wldi 
the  fireshaes*  and  impressiveaess  of  an  original  pro- 
dnetioa.  We  entertain  little  donbt  that  this  book 
will  become  what  ita  avthor  hoped  it  might  beeome, 
a  manual  for  daily  retareaee  and  oonsalmtioahy  the 
stadent  and  the  general  practitioner.  The  work  is 
marked  by  that  eorreetaess,  eleanmM.  and  preeirion 
of  style  whieh  diettegnish  all  the  prodaetfone  ef  the 
learned  author.— AfUuA  amd  Ftr.  Mtd.  Rtvitw. 


JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S..  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQi  M.D. 

Assistant  Physioians  and  Lecturers  in  8t.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMT.    Fint  Amerieui  Bdifion, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engmvinga.    Li  one  large  and 
beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  leather.    $3  75. 

In  offering  the  a^jpve  titled  work  to  the  pablie,  the 


As  a  eoncise  text-book,  containing,  in  a  condensed 
form,  a  complete  outline  of  wiiat  is  known  in  the 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  in  the  English  language.  Its  great  merit 
consists  ia  its  completeness  and  orevity^aad  in  this 
respect  it  supplies  a  creat  desideratum  m  our  lite- 
rature. Heretofore  uie  student  of  pathology  was 
obliged  to  glMui  from  a  great  number  of  monographs, 
and  the  field  was  so  eztensivatha^but  few  CQltivated 
it  with  any  degree  of  success.  As  a  simple  work 
of  reference,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  should  be  in 
every  physician's  library  .—WlMiini  LeiMst. 


authors  have  not  attempted  to  intmde  new  views  on 
their  professional  brethren,  bat  simply  to  lay  before 
them,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  aa  outline  of  the 
present  condition  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  thii 
they  have  been  eomplcceljr  snecessftil.  Tne  work  is 
one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  ever 
perused.— .CtoflMtte  BUdietU  Jomrmal  amd  Ravuw. 
We  urge  upon  oar  readers  and  the  profhasioagaae- 
rally  the  importance  of  informing  themselvea  in  re- 
gard to  modem  views  of  pathology,  and  reeonuaead 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  bOTore  as  as  the  best 
meaos  of  obtalidBg  thia  Information.— StciAasce^. 
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KIAKES  (WILLIAM  SCNHOUSE),  M.  D.. 
DemoBitmtor  of  Morbid  Anatoiiiy  at  8t.  Bartholomew't  Hospital,  ibo. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PHTSIOLOGT.     A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 

improTed  London  edition.    Witli  two  hundred  illnfftrationn.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12mo.  ToluDie,  leather,    pp.  986.    $2  00.    (Ltuefy  PuUUhed,) 

In  a^m  passing  this  work  through  his  hands,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  nresent  eonditi<)n  of  the  scienoe,  making  such  alterations  and  additions  as  have 
been  dictated  by  further  experience,  or  as  the  progress  of  investigation  has  rendered  desirable.  In 
every  point  oi  mechanical  execution  the  publishers  have  sought  to  make  it  superior  to  former  edi- 
tions,  and  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 


This  is  a  sew  and  very  nraeh  improved  edition  df 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physlolocv. 
Originally  eonstraetedoB  the  basis  of  the  admiraDle 
treatise  of  MuUer,  it  has  in  snecessive  editions  de> 
veloped  itself  into  an  almost  oricinal  work,  though 
no  enance  has  be«i  made  in  the  plan  or  arrangement. 
It  combines  eoneiseness  with  eompleteness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  eonsnltation  by  the 
busy  piraetitioner.— i>«*ltii  Quarftr/y  /otiniai. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 
and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  tlie  most 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen ,  Messrs 
Kirkes  and  Pa^^et,  have  really  an  immense  talent  for 
sil<mee,  which  is  not  so  common  or  so  cheap  as  prat- 
ing people  fancy.  They  have  the  rift  of  telling  us 
what  we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  us  ali  they  know.— Botton  Jffid.  oiul 
^fg.  Jtmrmal. 


One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  we 
possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  sei- 
enee,  comprising  an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and 
generally  admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires 
during  his  attendance  npoii  a  course  of  lectures,  or 
for  reference  whflst  preparing  for  Cxamlnati<m. — 
Am.  MediemiJownuU. 

We  need  only  say,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  unsettled  questLons,  it  eontains  all  the 
recent  intprovements  in  this  dep«rtment  of  medical 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  contains  all 
that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  detaila, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  makes  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a. criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject — Ckarltstmi  M$diemi 


KNAPP*8 TECHNOLOGY:  or,Chemistrv  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited,  With 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Enmnrn 
RoitJiLns  and  Dr.  Thomas  RiCHAnnsox.  First 
American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Prof.  Waltkx  R.  JoHMsoir.  In  two  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  with  about  90O  wood* 
engravings.    96  00. 


LAYCOCK*8  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SBRVATION  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners. 
In  one  very  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
Price  91. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United 
States.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarg^.  With  three 
hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  800  closely  printed  pages.    {Lately  Pubiisked.)    $2  50. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  volume,  and  the  numerous  demands  for  it  during  the  two  years  m  which 
it  has  been  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  ajithor  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  medical  science.  In 
many  respects  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  on  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  portions 
iiaving  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  every 
oare  has  been  taken  in  the  mecmmical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  book  for 
study  or  reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suited 
for  the  office  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student  I  trwnMUd  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
daring  the  hoars  speat  in  the  leeinre  room,  or  to  re-  whom  he  is  compelled  to  liiten.— W««i«m  LoumI, 
fresh,  at  a  glance,  his  nanory  t>f  the  various  topics  |  May,  1897. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  A.  S.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  WilPs  Hoapi- 
tal,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  9«X)  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    f5  00. 

likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
confidence  and  preference  o{  students  or  practition- 
^m.  Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thoumnd  large 
octavo  pages— has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
do  Justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  couo 
dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  tto  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.— iV. 
y.  Mtd.  Qam. 


This  admirable  treatise—  the  safest  guide  and  most 
eomprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession. — 8utk»tt9pe, 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  on  toe  subject 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve- 
ments of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHOEA.    By  M.  Lalt.kmahd.    Translated  and  edited  by 

HxNRT  J  McDouoALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VES1CUK£  SEMINAL£S;  and  tbeui  associated  organs.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  Urethral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Mauris 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  dOO  pp.,  extra  olotk.  t2  (A.  v^imx  l^wAd^^ 


■(.AXajBAKI]  *  LBA'S  HSUIOAIi 


TELLOW  TffVXB, 

Tlwiuratkal  BdMioM. 
ftoMieWiolSHwitfeH 


LA  ndOHE  <R.>,  M.  D.,  *«. 
*'     '  hi  tto  Hfatwiwl.  FUbolMiMl,  WologiML  tad 
I  ntim  li  iif  i^pi»mm  ■■  li  fcii  wrfwiwil  h  nJMiil[*li 


A  ■OBWHBt  oriMalltnat  aaa  wall  aivl W  (» 
Mink,  bIbwM  wUhoM  nwpl*.  ItlhMwi.la 
UmU,  ■  Ion  Ubnrr.  —tW  hJUml  M  «eaMlnM 

lk<  iw«liil  ™p>ft  u  •  kod  ar  "'^ ■-  •^- 

nbjMtorwklskf 


thin  live  tbii , ,._ 

uiindnabiBdlrUic  matt  iblc  lad  t\ 

C'  *ur()is(Hnjingr*ct,itiiii)ir<,th< 
I  ■ml  Hiiniwugeable  dimie  ar  n 


«  nwdlcil 
'.    Bui  in 


t  it  ii^lTCAtiKrwitB  •ohrcrMy  Mtlpr  toc- 
:»  nulorltr  or  niitlitnl  pliyalBiuiwIII 


^'utWi'nd'oDrgQuitrr.— SemJiiaffitlM^asrc. 

The  Ksnlni  ud  HheUntaip  oT  Urn  (tut  phytfain 
enuld  nol  kin  beei  belMr  empliTed  IJiai  hi  llie 

■nd  ta  tbeBlnryaf  thenediulliunvtiin  of  hii  om 
e^nTrr.  Iii*d«t[B<d  tn  rsnHis  ttaagreu  uiho- 
riiy  UD<>D  Ihg  nblMlof  Yullnw  Fern.  Ths  ■tadail 
und  phyiieiui  vnU  Snd  in  Lbua  Tslanei  a  ttnmi 
oribc  •Dm  laul  of  (be  kDawledgBaf  lbs  world  b[>«b 
thn  iwrul  MonrgE  which.  tbayKElabarmtelydiaaaa. 
The  ityla  ii  to  lofl  and  ao  para  *■  to  nfiaab  and  Ib- 
TignratB  Iha  mlad  while  «b«arbia<  Ae  ihoagbu  <■( 
th<  (iriad  imhor,  while  (be  publiibeca  hare  lae- 


asL-" 


iiiajadf  baa  l<nir  ba 
monogmiih,  oer  w 


B  to  lUa  riifhtfal 


Ivdn  ifl  n 
babllily  a 

lally  read  ia  the  tDuth.— HftnpAiI  Med. 
ItlitidMMMIr  Of  matAMrtnaaa 

ml  iMuaa*  ailkar  IM  dantad  to  It  MUT  rwn  ■( 

PNSTTHONIA;  ita  Snppowd  QonneetaM,  TUholintal  and  Etaolmnl,  with  Ao- 
tiunaB(.Ferara,iDoIiidiBgBiilDqairTiuotlM  EsiMMn uMMorM AfSBOj olHalam.  laoaa 
hAndaomeiNUTOToliima,  extra  «lou,  of  SOOp^fsa.    93  00.' 

LEHMANN  (C.  Q,) 
PHTSIOLOQICAL  CHEUISTRT.  Tranilftted  from  Oa  woond  aditaon  by 
GioKQi  £.  Dat,  M.  U.,  F.  R.  S.,  be.,  edilod  b;  R.  E.  HoaiB*,  U.  D.,  Prafmaor  of  ChwalMir 
ia  the  Medical  Uepanment  of  the  Cnirenilr  of  FBiuiaytTuia,  with  illaRnUun*  aelected  (nm 
Kuukfl'a  Alias  of  PhTiioIopca]  ClienitMrT,  and  an  Appendtx  of  plale*.  Camplele  in  two  tai^a 
and  haiidaoine  octaTo  toIdduii,  extra  dotii,  oootaininc  1300  pane,  with  nearlr  two  hiudrad  Ulaa- 
Irationi.     K  Oe. 

Ttuagteat  work,  DDlTenally  aeknowledgml  as  the  mtxt  complete  u>d  BDthoritatl're  exponUoaof 
the  princlpiei  and  detaili  ol  Zooohemiatry,  in  iu  paaaage  through  the  praaa.  baa  reoeired  froM 
ProicHoi  Rofsn  luch  care  ai  waa  neoeaau?  to  praHut  it  in  ■  oorreM  and  reliable  toim.    The  WMk 

.1 '—>,  pretealed  aa  in  every  way  worthy  Ihd  attention  of  all  who  Retire  Ic  ba  hwiliar  wilh 

"■■     ■  '    [lod  Scianoe. 

iU_Sd^kHS«  MaiuUir  JaaaMJ  <r  MeiWaal 


Alrawl*  well  kaowB  aad  appratlatad  by  ttawtea- 


e  worll' 


the  modqm  facta  atid  doctrinei  of  f  hyaiologi 

Tba  moat  Important  coBtrlbatloa  u  yat  aada  to 
Pbydiilocjeal  diamiatry^Xw.  Jinmal  UU.  Sii- 
•iH(j,Jan.l8M. 

■adlul  litaraure  whlDh  eoioprlHa  eliborala  vorki 
orihehigheatoRlarDfniaril.— Haiunalirad.  Ckrak- 
<eli,  Jan.  ISM. 

The  work  of  Lahraaaa  atanda  oarlvalled  aa  the 
BMI  DDinpreheiielTe  book  of  reference  aad  iBfornw 
tim  antuit  on  every  braneh  of  tha  nbject  ea  wbleh 

BT  m  u>i  anTBOB.    [Lattlf  PtMuJktd.) 
UANUAL  OF  CH£MIGAL  PHTSIOLOGT.      Tniuktod  feom  the  Qwuma, 

with  Notea  and  Additione,  by  J.  CnaToN  Mouit,  H.  D.,  wlUi  an  Inlrodnelory  Eaa^on  Vital 

Poroe,  by  FR>feBK>r  Samitii.  Jioiboh,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univor»lty  i 

Iratiooa  oo  wood.    In  ooe  very  handaome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol 


iB'i  (reat  « 

li.  The  little  apace  at  ear 
tea  to  aet  forth  ev*a  a  aiKU 
aa^BaaliH  Mid.amdBmg. 


In  adoptini 


■eoliha 


of  Miteila  Medici 


■■■anBaeo9aiaiOy  H. 
o ,  vol .  ax,  «\.,M>  n- n 


■rllh  an  Inlrodnelory  Eaaav  on  Vital 
relty  ol  PenaaytTaniB.  With  iIIbb- 
ixlra  cloth,  of  ^  PH^^    V  ^'^ 

ui^BBio  Chemiatry  (br  ike  m 
work  of  Pal ''— 

en,  and  (he  gn 
le  folly  recofsiied. 

3PBRA' _  _. 

PailiMnKieal  Anatony.     Tnaa- 
Freneb  Cy  Fbbddicx  Bainaa, 

.B.,H.D.  WithBBBBRHiailladrBtioaaoawaad. 

Loaa  bandacRna  oetavo  volBBia,extn  alotk,  of 

uly  ^  kaadnd  p^aa.    tl  «■ 


pluiftbe  „ .        . 

of  tbe  Univenity,  and  in  recommending  hii  original  work  of  Paraioiaaiiui.  Chmibtst 
maiure  atudieii,  the  high  value  of  Ilia  reaearcbe*,  and  (he  great  weight  of  hit  aotbo- 


AND   aCIENTIPIC   FUBLIOATIONB.  St 

MEiaS  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
pTDfeaor  of  ObMetrici,  *e.  In  the  Jeferm  Xtiinl  Coll^*,  PUIadcdpUa. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIKNGE  AND  THE  ABT.  Third  edJIJra,  revitod 
ud  impTDTsd.  WUh  one  hnoclreduicl  twenif-ntD«i1luRir*iions.  Id  one bsKutiMty  printed oeuvo 
ToluiBe,  Iratbar,  of  htsi  huudnd  ud  flfty-two  largii  pass*.     S3  75, 

The  rapid  demand  Tor  anolher  edilion  of  thEa  work  it  a  niflicieni  Binre»ion  or  Ihe  ftTorable 
verdicl  of  the  profenion.  In  Ihu*  preparing  il  ■  third  lime  for  Ibe  pra»,  ibe  amhoihai  eodeaTored 
Id  render  il  in  every  ni*pecl  worthy  of  the  Tavor  which  it  hai  received.  To  accoinpirth  ihii  ka 
has  thnrougbly  revixed  il  in  every  pert.  Some  poniona  have  been  niwrillen,  others  addeil,  tMW 
illoiilrmtioiiR  have  been  in  many  inHanccB  *ub!'liIDted  for  auch  aa  were  not  deemed  aaliaraotory, 
whilei  by  an  aJteration  in  tbelyporrophicalBrranKemenl,  ihefiiecf  Ibe  work  haanolbeen  increaaed, 
and  Ihe  price  remaina  anailered.  In  iiapreaeni  improved  form,  it  ia,  Iherefore.  hoped  Ihal  the  woril 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wanu  of  Ihe  American  profeuiod  at  a  sound,  piactieal,  and  extended 
Ststeh  or  MiDwtrxKT. 


ThoDgh  the  work  hai  reeelTed  OBlf  Ave  pagea 
KtlargnmeDt,  it*  ehaptera  thmghniit  wr--  ■>'-  ■ 
'—irtfulreTlilon.  Eipongiog ■nd 


utalltr.    In  the  matur,  every  atrohe  nf  the  pen  haa 
liemaeil  the  vain*  nr  Iha  bDOk,  both  |q  Bipaii(lli(i 


The  brat  Americin  work  on  Midwiferr 


Thi>  ia  a  atudard  work  by  a  cr«l  AmeTican  Ob- 
alelrleian.  II  ia  tJle  third  indlial  sdilion.uil,  la 
tha  laei^Bafa  of  tbeprFtuc.thaaulhor  bu"brDaghl 
Ihe  aHbjecl  up  lo  the  lataal  dales  oC  real  iaipruva- 
maBL  In  our  an  ud  ScienCA"— JV<ui<«i(  Jrmm.  ef 
Mti.  and  Smrt;  Hay,  IBST. 
■T  THK  txMM  iHTHoa.     {TfoK  Read f,  Jaoe,  183S.) 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THJSIK  REMEDIES.    A  Seriea  of  Lm> 

tnrea  lo  his  Claas,     Founh  and  Improved  edilion.     In  one  lai^  and  beaatifijUy  printed  OCMT* 

volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pagea.    S3  60. 

The  gratifying  apprecisl  ion  of  his  labor*,  aa  evinoed  by  the  eibaaalion  of  three  large  in 
of  Ihii  work  tana  not  beeo  loat  tipon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every  wiv  lo  renaer  ii 
worthy  of  ihe  &vor  with  which  it  has  been  reoeived.  The  opportunily  thus  nSbrded  for  anolher 
revision  ha*  been  improved,  and  the  work  ia  now  preaenied  a*  in  every  way  auperior  lo  its  pre- 
deceewrs,  addilion*  and  BlteratioD*  having  been  made  wbeneTei  the  advance  ol  scienoe  ha*  no- 
dered  ibem  desirable.  The  typographical  execalion  ol  the  work  will  also  be  found  to  have  under- 
goee  a  similar  improvemeni,  and  the  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  all  respects  worthy  la 
mainiain  its  poeilion  aa  the  standard  Americui  Uit-boolc  on  the  Diaeasei  of  Pemalea, 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  ediliona  are  appended. 

Inolharreepecta,  iDODrealliiiation,  loo  much  ran-  I      Pnll  i^rimporlaBt  matter,  eonv  eyed  Is  a  ready  and 
BOllHaiiidlBpniunrihiawork.    It  aboenda  wilb    ag'rrnalr  naaaBt.— Si.  LiaU  mU.  mi  Smrt-Jm. 


the  ^iieuet  of  r-nulei,  il  la  not  eieelled,  and  pr*.    nearWdne.a  infaellna  the  elTirl  of  Dr.  Meiffi,  wbleh 


an  off-hand  fervor,  a  .Ion 

f"  "     ■      theelTjrl  of  Dr 
U,  soil  wblek 


'bieh  the  Infonulloa  1*  pce- 


biblyi.otcnaB\lediolhe'Ei.iliih  language'.    On  Ihe  «  entirely  captiva ling,  sod  whlebabaololely  har- 

wbole  wekDDvrofaowarknntbediaeiaeaorwo-  rlea  Ibe  reader  tliringG  from  beginning  loend.    Be- 

men  whicn  we  can  ao  eordUllr  commend  to  the  aides,  the  book  teema  with  Wilid  butmetioa,  and 

aindent  ind  pnietilKner  aa  the  one  before  ua.-Otte  't  ahowa  the  very  highest  eriduee  of  ability,  via,, 

Med.  and  Bmrg.  Jaarmal.  'he  nloaiasa*  with  wbieh  the  '-' ''~  '-  

The  body  of  the  bo,*  la  worthy  of  allentive  eon-  \^^„  T,^«t  iSaTlh^ 

aidoinUiin,  and  is  tvidenUy  the  produeiloa  of  a ,  ^  |„,i^    eipl.lnlag  It.    The 

MlTJs'.\«to,!  OB  lh"diItKSTlEi*«1e™l  St'.'  ■"" "  '>  ™«"™«  "'•*«" 

many  inuroctive  ghBrraliona.    W*  take  oor  leave  .  „    ,„  jhe  mind  and  manoiy  of  Ihe  reader.- H 

ofDr.Mejga,withshighorinioiiarbisUlenlssnd    A,,;,,,™  M«l  /imnMl 

rarnfoJ  ktvUvr  t     "•         v  i>ii,r,^.anr  Uelga  hjla  enlarged  and  amended  this 

Ko-™  •h...,.r  I.  _i.t.  _i>k  _  -H—i  (..irr...  '  V'  «'L>fk.  ftiT  SBch  it  onQ ne«tloaably  la,  havt» 
KVflry  chapter  la  replete  inih  pnetieaJ  iBstme.  i  ^^^^^  ^^p  ^ealof  eritleism  al  home  and  abroad 

tl[>B,snd  heat*  theimnreea  Qf  being  the  eompoailion    ^^  [^^  improved  Iherebvi  for  In  [his  newediUea 

ofsDsenleudeiperfeneedmlud.    There.satenje-  kj^  ,„,;,(„  £,,  iBtrodaced  real  improvaneota,  and 


the  peaedof 
leadlauael  li 


._,,    „  „.  Una  aa  aecoraey  U  hu  d*.    ,  ^  ^,^  ,fc,  „,„  ,^  „iii,j  „    „.  ^.  ,„ 

Boriptiono(.ympionis,a«di«lhernleafurdUgnosls,|„„,„„bly.  It  preseils  ao  aMnv  norsl,  bright, 
wbieh  osBBo.  (kil  ui  rceommrad  the  Jola^  »  ike  ,  ,„a  ^,^il^  thoeghtsi  seek  an  ainberanii  of  new 
aneatico  of  the  reader ^-JtaOteg''  ,«<ir«l.  ,  ^aJ^  ^  siSosi  oSery  page,  that  we  eonfeee  oat- 

lieoBtalneanalanoanlofpiaetieal  knowledge,'  mr\vet  (o  have  beemne  enanoTHl  with    the  book 
by  one  who  baa  aseirately  obaarved  aad  reulud    and  in  author  {  and  eannol  withhold  anreoagraM- 
tke  eiperleBM  of  many  ytati,  and  who  telle  Ihe  re- ,  IstiTim  (run  oar  Philadelphia  eonfrena,  Ihal  nek  a 
anil  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleaaaat  Bunner^-ilB*-    lenclier  !■  in  their  service.— ff.  Y.  Mad.  SutiM. 
tim  qmarurly  JtMrmU.  \ 

■r  THi  BAKi  AcraoR. 
ON    THE    NATtJRE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

PEVEK,     In  a  Series  of  Leiler*  addressed  to  Ihe  StudeaU  of  hil  Glasa.     In  one  handaome 
octavo  volume,  erlra  cloth,  o<  363  pagea.    S2  90. 

The  Inatmellve  and  intereating  anthor  of  thia  ,  na.  It  iaa  deleetablsbook.  «  •  •  This  ■rend** 
work,  wtaiise  previnae  labore  in  Ike  dmrlmenl  of  npnn  ehild-hed  fevera  will  have  an  rilenaive  eale, 
Btedicine  which  he  ao  led n Ion aly  snittvates,  have    being  dsitiaed,  aa  It  dneives,  toBsd  aplsee  In  the 

fitinns,  egain  ehallei^ca  their  adnitatlonia  the  rear,— Wankeiib/eafaaj  ^Htditiiu  mitdBuTfrp. 
eak  and  viguroas,  attractive  and  may  pages  before  I 

■T  tnt  tAMM  ttTTHOR  i  WITH  OOLOKID  tl^TU. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  NECK 

UP  THE  UTEKU9.  With  nameroua  plates,  drawn  and  colored  fhim  nalure  in  Ihe  highMt 
......  ...^     . V— . 1  volume,  extra  oloUi,    H  SO. 
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BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MACLI8E  (J08EPH)|   SUHQKON. 
BUBGICAL  ANATOMY.    Fonmng  one  volnme,  very  large  imperuJ  qiuurto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plates,  drawn  in  the  best  style  and  beantifhUy  ooloreo.  Con- 
taining one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many,  of  them  the  siae  of  liie.  Tooetber  with  copious 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  faiandsomely  bound  in  extra  cloui,  being  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.   $11  00. 

*«*  The  sixe  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  pos^offioe  as  a  whole,  but  thoee 
who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout 
wrappers.    Price  f9  00. 


One  of  tht  greatest  artistio  triamphs  of  the  age 
in  Sargieal  Anatomy. — Britisk  JmurUtM  Mtdie^ 
Jenmol. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  laoRoage  to  do  it  justioe. — Ohio  m*di- 
t»l  amd  Surgictu  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  sargieal  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  dis- 
sections upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion .—i^T.  /.  Mtdical  Rsp^rUr, 

The  most  aceurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  sutgieal  works 
ever  published.— fv^aio  MedietU  JvumtU. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  mo  wall 
illustrated,  and  so  nsefuj  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price.— CAarl««<en  Medical  Journal. 

.  Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition.— Jfsdt- 
c«/  J?xamtiuf . 


A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aeea- 
raey  and  eheapaess  in  the  English  laagnagCw— if.  T. 
Jommol  1^  MtdicioM, 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value. — N,  Y.  Medical  &am*$U, 

We  are  extremely  Kratilied  to  annoaacc  to  the 
profession  the  completion  of  this  truly  maanifioent 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stanos  uari- 
vallea,  both  for  aceusacy  of  drawing,  beaaty  of 
coloring,  and  all  the  requisite  ezplanationa  of  the 
subject  in  hand.— T&t  Ntm  OrUmu  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jomrtkal, 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Sargieal  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  observation.  Wa 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justifv  a  stu- 
dent, in  any  degree,  for  nef^lect  of  actual  dissec- 
tion. In  those  sudoen  emorgencies  that  so  <rftea 
srise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneoui  command 
of  minute  anatomical  knowled^,  a  work  of  this  kind 
keeps  the  detsils  of  the  disaecting-room  perpetaally 
fresn  in  the  memory  .—rA«  Wufm  Journal  tff  Midu 
cine  and  Surgery. 


MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ia  the  University  of  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &o. ;  including  the  Trcmt. 

ment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  oc- 
tavo volume,  of  over  600  pajges.    {Lately  Publishsd.)    $3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  too  widely  spread  to  require  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  be  specially  called  to  a  volume  containing  the  experience  of  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  The  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  «  TreatiM  on  Human  Parturition,"  issued 
some  years  since,  is  an  earnest  that  the  present  work  will  fulfil  the  author's  intention  of  providing 
within  a  moderate  compass  a  complete  and  trustworthy  text-book  for  the  student,  and  book  of  re- 
ference for  the  practitioner. 

We  congratalate  the  author  that  the  task  ia  done.  I  tion  to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.  The  style 
We  congratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi-  j  is  such  that  the  descriptions  are  clear,  and  each  sub- 
cal  public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high  '  ject  is  discussed  and  elucidated  with  dae  regard  to 
and  permanent  position  among  the  standard  autho-  i  its  practical  bearings,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
rities  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  obstetrics.  '  acceptable  and  valuable  to  both  students  and  prae 


Congratulations  are  not  less  due  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
tise embodying  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections, 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller.  Few  men,  if  any, 
in  this  country,  are  more  competent  than  he  to  write 
on  this  department  of  medicine.  Engaged  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  an  extended  practice  of  obstetrics,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  our  institutions,  a  diligent 
studentas  well  as  a  careful  observer,  an  original  and 
independent  thinker,  wedded  to  no  hobbies,  ever 
ready  to  consider  without  prejudice  new  views,  and 


titioners.  We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief 
notice  without  congratulating  the  author  and  the 
profession  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent 
treatise.  The  author  is  a  western  man  of  whom  we 
feel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  book 
will  find  many  readers  and  warm  admirers  wherever 
obstetrics  is  taught  and  studied  as  a  science  and  an 
art. — The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer y  Feb.  1898. 

A  most  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
home  medical  literature,  and  one  reflecting  credit 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  to  wnich  he 
is  attached.    The  student  will  find  in  this  work  a 


to  adopt  innovatons  If  they  are  really  iraproveiaenU.  ,  most  useful  guide  to  his  studies;  the  country  prac- 
and  withal  a  clear,  agreeable  writer,  a  practical  ;  titioner,  rusty  in  his  reading,  can  obuin  from  \Xm 
treatise  frorn  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  possess  great  ,  p^ge.  r 'fair  rhnnmb  of  the  moclem  literature  of  the 
value.— /?t«^a;o  Med  Journal,  Mar.  1858.  |  ws.ence;  and  we  hope  to  see  this  American  produc- 

In  fact,  this  volume  must  take  its  place  among  the  j  tion  generally  consulted  by  the   profession. —  fa. 
standard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics ;  a  posi-  |  Med.  Journal^  Feb.  18S8. 

MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  &.c.  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL   TKEATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJUMES  OF   THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horizontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  hy  Thomas  Wharton  Jonks,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Rcvi!«ed  and  En- 
larcred  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  Addinell  Hkwson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Will."*  Ho>pital,  Jcc.  (fee.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
plates  and  numerous  wood-cut^*.     S5  25. 

able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learninc 


The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds 
the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and 
research,  an  Kncyclopnedia  unequalled  in  extent  by 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  either  English  or  foreign. 
—Dixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Few  modern  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  surgery  have  met  with  such  extended  circulation, 


and  experience  were  rendered  availHhleft>r  freneral 
use,  at  once  procured  for  the  first  edition,  as  \irell  tm 
the  continent  as  in  this  country,  that  hii^h  positi««n 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  editmn 
has  more  firmly  established.  We  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  love  of  his  profession 


or  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of  1  a^**  y»e  ^clfarc  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to  make  him- 
£un»pe«n  celebrity.    The  immense  xescaTcYi  vjhVtti  /^^^  ^"»»!>",W'^h  t*»"  'h«  most  complete  work  ia 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  acquamvance  'wW.Yi  \.V<iV^'^J'^\ii^  ^^^^"iT  "P?°  ^*  diseases  of  the  eye. 
•abject,  practically  aa  wall  as  i\icotcVvcal\v  ,axi^  x:ti^^  -^*'*-  ^'^^ •**  <^a»%xu. 


AND  SCIENTIPIO   PUBLIOATION8.  23 

MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.8.E., 
ProfflHor  of  Bnrgery  In  the  University  of  Edinbarg h,  kc, 

PBINCIPLES  OF  SUBOEBT.    Fourdi  Amerioan,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  dditiou.    In  one  large  and  ▼ery  beautifuf  volume}  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  ilhistratioiia  on  wood.    93  75. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  wall  and  too  favor- 
ably known  among  us,  as  one  of  oor  best  text-books, 
to  render  any  further  notice  of  it  neeesaary  than  the 
announcement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  our 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  ciroalation  omoitf 
us.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modem  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  high — 
we  know  not  its  superioi*. — Be#lt»  M*4.  umd  Surg. 
Journal. 


The  work  Ukes  rank  with  Watson's  Praetiee  of 
Physie;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.  No  physician  who  values  his  re- 
putation, or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  con 
acnuithisuelf  before  his  God  and  the  world  without 
maxing  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foref  oing  book.— 
Neto  Orltamt  M$d.  amd  Surg.  Journal. 

BT  THX  lAMS  AUTHOR.     {Just  IsSUed,) 

THE   PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.      Fourth  Amerioan'from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  Amaricnn  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- four 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  ootavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.    $3  75. 

No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 

of  Miller's  Surgery.    Its  reputation  in  this  eountry  surgery  have  been  assigned  thenighest  rank.    If  we 

is  unsurpassed  hy  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  werelimited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  oae 

taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Prineiplit  of  should  be  Miller's,  as  we  renrd  it  as  superior  to  all 

Surgtry^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  refereaoe  to  others. — St.  houii  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

to  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing       _.        ^^     u     *    .u*   -  ji.--<iA.u :^i^  n  ..... 

practice  his  art.-SomiUn.  Mid.  and  Surg.  JoumSt.  The  author  has  in  thi« jnd  his  "J^rjfc^,*"  P'^J 

1^-       ij       ^i_.. 1           .^                     .  sentedto  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 

It  IS  seldom  that  two  vplumes  have  ever  made  so  reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  style  of 

profound  an  impression  in  ■©  short  a  time  as  the  writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  enor- 

l^^i^M^^**     "^.^t?  "P««^««"  of  Surgery  by  geti«rConcise,  and  lucid.    Few  have  Qie  faculty  of 

Mr.  Miller— or  io  nehly  mented  the  reputation  thev  condensing  so  much  in  smaU  spoee,  and  at  the  same 

have  acquired.    The  author  is  on  eminently  seaal-  tjme  so  persistently  holding  theattention.  Whether 

ble,  practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows  as  a  text-book  tor  studento  or  a  bo<ik  of  referenee 

eMCtly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exaeUy  how  to  ^t  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 

talk  it.— XMi»e^  Moduiol  Btcordow.  mended.— SoiMAsm  Journal  ^f  Mid.  and  PAystcal 

By  the  almost  nnanimoas  voice  of  the  professioa,  SeionooM. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  MassaehusetU  Medical  Society,  fte. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS ;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.  With  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Just  Isntod.)    $3  SO. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-  yetinasuccuctjUarratiODa)  style,  such  as  to  render 

land's  compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  work  one  of  sreat  interest,  and  one  which  will 

the  library  of  every  mcMlical  or  surgical  practiJ  prove  in  the  hignest  degree  useful  to  the  general 

Uoner.—Brit.and  For.Mtd.-Ckir.  lUv.j  A^,1BS».  practitioner.  To  the  memoers  of  the  profession  in  the 

Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has    <»"try  it  will  »»  P««J>jrJy  y^i^f.^L!!  m^nHnn'iS* 
mm^  *^  •.».*»..*  .*.»..»^  « A.  ♦u^  -1 />    of  the  characteristics  which  we  have  mentioned, 

and  the  one  broad  aim  < 

kept  in  view,  and  whici 

y«  concise  r'^rent  compenaium  to  wnicb  be  eonld  L^^!?*^^'!!u\^*«Jili"^T;iJj»- '«u».~ih-'\T*W^#ii» 

refer.    This  deslderatumhas  been  sunplied  by  Dr.  binatioa  of  this  «"nJ^J«i°""«  ^»fj.  fj^^^^^ 

MorUnd.  and  it  has  been  ably  done.    He  has  placed  brevity  which  J  i»!i^'"5""' ?[,'»»•  "^J*^^  ^<*»*^ 

before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and   reliable  digest,  admit.— i^T.  r. /sum.  o/M«dtctiM, Nov.  18». 
Each  subject  is  treated  with  suificient  minuteness, 

MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),  M.  D.,  M.  A.  I.  A.,  &c., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queea's  Collage  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  fte. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  StAjeets  connected  with  Midwifery.  From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition,  with  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wocd-ctits.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  voiome,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    {Lately  Published.)    $3  75. 

A  book  nnusually  rich  in  proetieal  suggestions.-  has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  years  of 

Am.  Journal  Msd.  Seisaess,  Jan.  1897.  preparatioa ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  Obstetric  Law,  oneach  of  its  several  topics ;  on  all 

selverwd  w  imiSitiS"  very^^^^^  to  the  f^^Jf!  ««»*«^  ^^,  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 

most  (delicate  anifpreeiou  of  iocial  relations,  con-  ^•*I?1 "  JJ^"  ^  SLjS^*'*'*  Jurisprudence,  at 


every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  word 


MOH  A  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILU8). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Oomprisinff  the  Arran^ments,  Apparatus,  and 

-  Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laooratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Prootbr,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  ootavo  to1uiim»  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  900  engmvinga  oa  wood.    $3  75    ■ 


BLAMOHAKO  *  LBA'B  MIPIOAL 
M.  D.,  . 


FRANCI*  QURNEV  SMITH,  M.  D„ 

nirf^iii  Iff  iMtHntTI  *f  Ff -*WtT  h  J^'  »— tI»««<«  Hadlatl  OoOiy*. 

AN  ANALTTIOAL  OOHPBNSIUH  OP  TSK  TABI0U8  BRANCHKB 

OF  MEDICAL  BOIENCE;  Or  itelTMiad  EaaBlutka  of  Snteu.    A  mw  editicB,  ravlMd 

Md  lonvrad.    T»  ODB  nrr  luMMid  htnrttntily  jtfaMd  nml  13so.VDl«B4or«boM«a« 

SmmdjiVM, With 374 W«d«itU.    Stna^boMTlalMthn^wiihniMdbteL   OOB. 

lie  nrr  OMMr^  iMi|«ka  wfalob  bv  bwn  «cHwdM  to  thta  wnL  uf  Ike  kM  wliwM  BtaM* 

■pew  It  hr  Ik"  Btnfcerine,  eeertawd  by  the  eneiHtti  tai  tow— ring  diwni  wfcfak  kat,  Botfly  e^r 

kuMed  two  Iwn  edlUoB*,  bsTe  MtmdMad  Ike  MKkon  to  tender  UM  Tohiae  ta  lie  fmNM  Mritin 

■en  wortbr  i/^ite  meoeN  wbfoh  hei  itUndBd  ft.   &  kM  aoowdladT  beM  thoioiiiUr  aamine^ 

•ad  tnek  emte  ■■  hid  OB  fbtnor  MeeiiMfteieraed  olMenMiM  bare  beee  eoneeled|  end  irtetaMT 

eddUIoDi  irate  neoMMiy  to  BMlntalB  II OD  a  lerel  witk  (he  adnaoet/iolMee  ban  beM  totrodnoed. 

The  (Kiaadad  Mrie*  oriUaMtatkDi  hM  boea  «(tlfbitheriiwnaMdtBdBBAla|nrved,wbUe,br 

■  dl|bi  cWiiwiwii  nTiki  iin,  ihwi  Tarini  iiliUllnai  haxi  hnw  linini[iiiralndTllbniil  tanrinih^ 

TbBWBriti^lbewCira,^alaMee«nledetewtiiae«lyworibrofih>fcTBfwJikwMAIIhwklttwti» 
bsMMoatrad.    AaebooklbrdanrrafetHiaabrtbBMadHtteaaltiaf  anktotobUmoieeUbanM 

—  >...■ If ^iote  deelriag  to  taulate  ibMT  wuidttM  by  ftequeM  eedaceiraie 

whlah  tbe  preeUtlcaete  ol  aUet  dtie  may  eeailr  m  nheaiJy  aoqaito 


mviK  ■><■  fn*  HB  of  ifeit  vgtaM  bi  mt  m- 

hr  tainta,  aad  U  lagnlally  umM  W  jMttton 

WhooamlaelbdrMiJlB.  II  wiHwra  &  Mariisr 
HaA  hboT  br  obNIk  UN  nadjlr  to  tMUl  lU  of 
tha  HlalB  Bpoa  wtIA  Ui  pDpili  Aoali  b«  u- 
aa^at.  AwotKoflfciaacMAaeHbahitbaUiidi 
•f  awriiu«kolakiap>pl]ilaMUia>M«rtlh  i 

tk*hartoflUelMi^lvlu|il.aaalBjM!j*i>mal/ 
la  tha  npU  soem  af  iMtana,  wfaara  wstk  fur 


lartadtali  iibtarriaai  iail»w  ■aeaatonr  ftr  a« 
wad— ttow,  a  anajix  laaetaely  nlaaHa,  bal 
,_laalMatBttaBf«B«aa.  Aa -cm  bitora  ea  li, 
to  BoM  af  aa  UvWaaa,  tba  Man  aMaavUiMHa 
af  aMbaafa  ef  toa  kW  toat  wa  kaow  ef.    Tie 

il'pil'rtto?,' kUbafcta  tba  Matak'nliMla  a  alas 
to»rh««waTarT_ilaaawlyniw*«kl«ekM»Wa> 

S>  laa^Uitoa  (if  ■aia  tea  M  raa^p*!!  ■Ilia, 
wbo  ban  aot  atadM  wlialH  alBM.  Tkay  vfU 
pn^^  IM  eatfraa  Ittbat  toa  MiMea  ia  aot  anatir 


NEILl,  (JOHN),    M.  D., 
Vnttaorot  Sarfary  In  thi  PaauylTaaia  KedlBal  CiiU<fa,ki. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    WiUi  hudwme  odond 

^ares.    1  vol.,  cloth.  SI  36. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.    VTith  tumdwrne  pktea.     1  vol.,  ololli.  $1  25. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &o. 

(A  tpttndid  wort.    Jtut  btiud.)       « 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  beudAil  qiurto  Tolnme,  exM 

elolh,  wilb  iplnldid  colored  ^aui,  preacotinc  naarly  ooa  hundred  elafaormte  repraaeolMioos  of 

diwaae.    %4  SO. 

Thia  benuiiful  votume  i>  intended  u  a  complete  aad  aoounte  npraMDtalion  ol  all  Ibe  rarialie* 
of  DiMRMMut  [he^in.  While  it  «n  be  coiuulled  in  coojuDction  wilb  aay  work  oo  Practice,  il  baa 
eapecinl  rdeience  to  the  luihor'a  "  Treatiw  on  Diaeaae*  of  tbe  Skin,"  ao  raveraUy  rooeiTed  by  tbe 
profeuioii  H>iaB  ymra.iinoe.  Tbe  publiabcra  (beljodified  in  laying  that  few  more  baaatiTalljr  exe- 
cuted platci  have  aver  beaa  ynteauA  to  tbe  profeasloB  of  tkia  oonstry. 

A  aompend  whish  will  raij  mack  aid  tha  pnatl-  losf  exlttcat  daaideialBB  naeh  ftlt  b;  Iba  larnat 
tianar  la  Ihii  dlfltaalt  bnaeh  or  diaiBoalii.  Takoi  daaa  of  onr  piefeaijoa.  It  pieacata,  to  narta  au^ 
with  tha  baantiriil  pUIsi  of  tha  Aflat,  whlsh  are  18  ptetea,  aaeh  coatelalu  htm  >  W  •  Inna,  aad 
raiuTkaMerarUielTieaiiracTuid  haautf  of  coIot-  fomlnc  ii  allatotal  of  Ml  dlatinpl  repraaeeiatteae 
lag,  It  aneaUiBtaa  a  mrf  nlnahla  idaltlon  ta  tha  of  tha  diffataat  apeadca  of  akin  aleaUw,  aroaHd 
libnryarapnatisB]Bi>B.-£itr-I*Mi^.J*iirB«J,  tofalliH  In  (aaani  or  (hmill*k  Tba  iUaatnttoaa 
■apt.  IBM.  have  baee  lalan  bat  natara,  aad  hen  baca  eopiad 

NothiBalionennwrsdiacDtllhaiilhadluBaali  with •nebBWitr Hal IhjrpreaaataatrlUKpleto" 
of  diM.'  of  Ih.  ikiB  i  «id  hi.harlo,  tha  ™lT  wnrki  ''f^'^°;,!j,'j''™i,^  'tt°'i^i,r?tawV  ^™Um 
!2t"irip?icl!M"o«,'iSd^IXtV«"™tU'««^  5f«hiil"Xa1yariaW."ASwhiralE!ih.dir 
nl  Dae  Thg  work  iMfora  ai  vlJI  iddpIt  a  want  ■"■  laraadarad  more  daSnaMa,  Ihara  li  jal  nn  laaa 
looafFlt.andmtnlatartoaDiorBDcrrcctacauliiunea  of  P'opnrUoa  Inenmd  brthe  aacaawiT  aoeceatn- 
ISSh  th» "  «r °,S5  wit"  ™ t'rf r Te^"™SSt  tl«."iaah Oa.r.  1.  ktfilT  wtored, aad  »  liathfU 
and  tr™h1..a..oie  rotn  of  diaeaaa— Ojlla  Mtdl  aaJ  baa  ttaatUalSaaa  that  the  (Boatfajtldoai  obaarrar 
Sure.  Joaraaf,  Jnly,  IBM.  could  not  jDWly  take  eaeeptina  tn  tht  eorreetacaa  of 

Nakgu'i  Atlu  of  CutuoDM  Diifaa«  aappllia  a    Jfmunal  Jfid.  ClrttueU.  " 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES    OF  THE   SKIN.     Second 
American  edition.    In  ooe  neat  royal  13mo.  Tolnme,  extra  doth,  ef  334  paces,    SI  00. 
19-  Th«  two  Tolnmea  will  be  sent  b;  mul  on  noeipt  of  Five  DoUart. 

OWKK  ON  TBB  DIPFBRBNT  FORMS  OF  I     OasTol.  iaral»iie.,a 
XHS  8KBI,BT0N,  AND  OP  TBK  TBKCa.^    UlaatiatMBa.    tl  M. 


AND  8CIENTIFI0  PUBLIOATIONS.  2S 

PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Leetorer  on  Praetieal  Phamiaey  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  PmaeytraBia  Aeademy  ot  Medicine,  Ao. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  u  a  Texi- 

Book  for  tlie  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pliarmaceiitist.  With  -many  Por- 
mulsB  and  Prescriplidns.  Second  edition,  enlaned.  In  one  handsome  oetavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  of  about  dOO  pages,  with  several  hundred  Illustrations.    {Nearly  Roadf.) 

During  the  short  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  it  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  and  in  assamins  tlie  position  of  a  standard  authority,  it  has  filled  a  vacancv 
wnich  had  been  severely  felt.  Stimulated  oy  this  encouragement,  the  author,  in  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  revision,  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  his  assiduous  labors  have  made  it  rather  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  many 
portions  having  l^een  rewritten,  and  much  new  and  important  matter  added.  These  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  pharmaceutical  science 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  by  the  additional  experience  obtained  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
volnme  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  To  accommodate  these  improvements,  the  sise  of 
the  page  has  been  matei:ially  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  pages  considerably  increased.  The 
worK  is  therefore  now  presented  as  a  complete  exponent  of  the  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condi- 
tion. From  the  most  ordinary  matters  in  the  dispensing  office,  to  the  most  complicated  details  of 
the  vegetable  alkaloids,  it  is  hoped  that  everything  requisite  to  the  practi»iBg  physician,  and  to  the 
apothecary,  will  be  found  fully  and  clearly  set  forth. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  subjoined. 

A  careful  examlnatioa  of  this  work  enables  as  to  mueh  use  to  his  patient  as  to  himself. — TmJ  Mtd 

speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best  Joumai. 

Ueatise  on  practical  pharmacy  witii  which  we  are  n  fnraisbes  the  student,  at  the  eommeneement  of 

acqnainted.andaninvalusblewide-meeiim,  not  only  hi,  .tadiee,  witii  that  information  which  is  of  tiie 

to  Uie  apothecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are  ,Tcateat  importance  tn  initiating  him  into  thedomain 

aoeastomed  to  prepare  Uieir  own  medleuMjs,  bnt  to  ^f  Chemietry  and  Materia  Medica;  it  flimiliariaes 

eveiT  medical  man  and  medical  student.    Throagh-  ^im  wiWi  tiie  compounding  of  drugs,  and  enpplies 

out  the  work  are  intersperMd  valuable  table.,  uieful  ^j^^  minutias  whieh  but  ftw  practitionere  can  im- 

formuliB,  and  practical  hints,  and  tiie  whole  isillae  p^j,    ^he  junior  praotitioner  will,  also,  find  this 

trated  by  a  large  number  of  excellent  wood-eagrav.  yolnme  replete  with  iastruction.--CAar/M<(m  Mtd. 

ings.-JJo»lta>f«d.  amd  Surg,  Jowmal.  Journal  and  Rtvuw, 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we  There  is  no  useful  information  in  the  details  of  the 
have  seen.  It  is  Just  what  we  have  long  felt  to  be  apothecary's  or  country  physician's  oiBee  conducted 
needed  by  apothecaries,  students^  and  practitioners  according  to  science  that  is  omitted.  The  young 
of  medieme,  moet  of  whom  in  this  country  have  to  phyrician  will  find  it  an  eneyelopedia  of  indiapensa- 
put  up  their  own  prescriptions.  It  beam,  upon  every  ble  medical  knowledge,  from  the  purchaae  hf  a  spa- 
page,  the  imprees  of  practical  knowledge,  conveyed  tula  to  the  compounding  of  the  noat  learned  pre- 
la  a  plain  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  to  the  seriptions.  The  work  is  hy  the ableet  pharmaceutist 
comprehension  of  all  who  may  read  it.  No  detail  in  the  United  States,  and  must  meet  with  an  im* 
haa  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  may  eeem,  al-  mense  eale. — NatkvilU  Joumai  of  Midieim. 
though  really  important  to  tlwdiepenser  of  medicine.  We  are  glad  to  receive  this  excellent  work.  It 
-Southern  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Joumai.  ^H  gupply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  profoMion,  and 

To  both  the  country  practitioner  and  the  city  apo-  espeaiaiiy  by  the  student  of  Pharmacy.    A  large 

thecary  this  work  of  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.    A  majority  of  physicians  are  obliged  to  compound 

careful  studv  of  its  contents  will  give  the  young  their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 

graduate  a  familiarity,  with  the  value  and  mode  of  kind  is  indispensable. — N.  O.  Mtdical  and  Surgical 

admiaistering  his  prescriptions,  which  will  be  of  as  Joumai, 

PEASLEE  (E.  R.U  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOOT,  in  its  relatioiis  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  With  four  hundred  and  thirty- four  illustrations.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    (Lately  Puilieked.)    $3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed  ceive  this  contribution  to  physiological   science, 

within  4tKlf,  and  is  just  vrhat  the  teacher  and  learner  «  Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bonn- 

need.    Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  t>e  over-  teons.**     We  have  already  paid  it  the  practical 

looked,  everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range  compliment  of  making  abundant  use  of  it  in  the 

whiah  it  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  eompreased  preparation  of  our  lectures,  and  also  of  recommend- 

into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six  iagittfurther  perusal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni; 

hundred  pages.    We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub-  a  recommendation  which  we  now  extend  to  our 

jeet'df  Histology ,  interesting  in  itself,  ably  and  fhlly  toadtn.—Mtmphis  Med,  Recorder  j  Jan.  1868. 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  Interest       we  would  recommend  it  to  tiie  medical  student 

to  the  student,  because  of  greater  practical  value,  ^nj  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that 

are  iU  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiolopy,  and  Pa-  j,  known  of  tiie  important  subjects  which  it  treaU : 

tiiology,  which  are  here  fully  and  satisfaetorily  set  of  all  that  is  contained  in  tiie  great  works  of  Simon 

forth.    These  areat  supporting  branches  of  practical  ^nj  Lehroann,  and  the  organic  chemisU  in  general, 

medicine  are  ^ns  linked  together,  and  while  estab-  Master  tiiis  one  volume,  we  wonld  say  to  the  medical 

lishmg  and  illustrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  .tudent  and  practitioner— master  tiiis  book  and  you 

into  a  harmonioQS  whole.    We  eontraend  the  work  know  all  tiiat  is  known  of  tiie  great  fundamental 

to  students  and  physicians  generally.  —  ^is#Aa^««  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 

Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surgery^  Dee.  1867.  Jn  saymg  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American  medi- 

It  far  surpasses  oar  azpeetatioa.    We  never  eon-  eal  profession  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 

eeived  the  possibility  of  compressing  so  moeh  vain-  nroduoed  it.— iSi.  Louie  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal, 

able  iaformatioB  into  so  compact  a  lorm.    We  will  March,  1868. 
not  consume  spaee  with  commendations.    We  re- 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F,  R.  S.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Subttanoes  in  use  in  the  oivilixed  world,  and  forming  an  Encvdopsdia  of  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Jobkph  CAKaon,  M.  D.,  ProfiMsor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  lane  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 
OB  small  type,  with  about  SOO  illustrations  on  stone  and  wooo,  strongly  boimd  in  leather,  with 
raised  bands.  $9  00. 
^*^  Vol.  II.  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 


BLAHQHAltP  ll  LEA'S  MIPIOAL 
PI ni|iK (WILLIAM),  P.R.*.  K., 


THB  FBINdPUES  AND  PR&OnOE  OF  BtsaSKT.    Edited  %t  t<mn 

Nbiu,  M.  D.,  PraAwor  oTSwrrr  IB  U*  FWBL  Ifadiod  CollMn  annw  tolha  FM^hMlft 
^•BitUifeA.  TiilairtiThiMnniinrniTiiTnlnw.  1— Itoi.  iilTWitw.wilh  i1IIII1«Mm|Iimb 

WakaovofBO  Mkw  nrcSsal  wotfc of  ■  nuoa-  Iratalr  dl—Mwd  tta  priM^lv  g(  aatniT,  ■>!  m. 
■Ha  dn,«kmtatkvBli  •?■••»  tlN0tTi>dpn»-HA  ■>«  iiMMl  viMtiM  jMlMtal  Bpa  Ikw. 
ttafc  w  wMn  nMMU  u*  Man  naoi^  M  (tMrfy   nrtuB  M  wgafe  qoa  lUi  idktnt  hwMaltan  iHMi 

PARKER  tLANa»TON}, 
magtem  M  tk*  Ifamt  RMptal,  MiBlagkia. 

TH9  HODEBN  TBEATH^NT  07  STPHILmo- UISlEABBS;  BOTH  FBI- 

MAKT  AND  BSOOMDAKT;  <omBrW»  tkaTawntaf  OMMlWdaMl  iB*no«lM*<  Bn^ 
U«,  br  »  Mft  ud  HooR^U  MAaST^m  MBDM1M  Cmb^  fanuK  ud  OIlMiNl  Otanrc- 
ttow.  Asm  Ik*  TUrd  ud  ctfiNtr  nwiiOM  I>«dM  •dUlcK.  I*  mb  m«  oaum  voIhm 
■UnaMk,«rUflpifM,    fllS, 

lOOHDiP.!,  M. 
BBBAL  DIBEASB.    Bj  Jtmm  Wvrrrm,  V.B.8. 

WitkaiViotMAddilicH,ferFi.Ki<K«mM.l>.  TniMlUada>dBdlMl,wllkMalM,bTPascMU 

J .  Binntu»,  H.  D-,  taatMcr  «■  TmmI  u  tba  CoUeg*  of  Fkploln*  nd  Biii|Bau,ifaw  Tatfe. 

B«oaad«dtll0B,i«i1ied,eagl«libt  ■finMO'af  BiMW'iBwinTlaaniutMCaucu.    b 

eMteBdM«woe«ranfaa»^«M«IMk,tifeNpvM,«ltkd(biplMM.  watb  (JVofM^) 

h  wrWt  thli  ■WBtk,  Uw  »Jtot  hM  mIiitoibJ  Ig  tntaJnea  wbiuwi  Mliw  of  fctewt  tfc»  w 

aMilwMt>niiBMofw|pMlopMhM«kw»rfi«JiooortBowl>%Bof tkawahaL    ThaprMMi 

MdfM  ftm  wUob  thb  fiftoM  telfed  to  ih*  Tohma  of  « J>MaiM  M  ONm^ 

wMk  tbM  br  IL  ShNM4,  wUok  lArii  •  Iw  MMau  oTanr  Sid  iMnottos  MHiM  M  HMT 

epMronrled  pifttu.    Iptbe  itarlMuedUM,  M.IUMnnBddiiiaaa  •aoMtod  loMU^MMUi 

cftkr  MM*,  nd  wtik  Ob  Blatter  BOW  talrodvoed,  tb*  woth  nn  be  ea«M««d  M  BNMM  UkHom 

■adc9merleMeiDMethocon(UvH>aoaBBleia)ruMtar«(h«r.   TbeTataeeftkeaftiteelMUin 

ariirHMrtoiaowdlkBionlanqnfnBralM.   FMfe^e  m nedltri  weifc  to  tWa«Uik  1m- 

■Mae  kM  M  tboteoiUj  (load  Jhe  IMt  of  tee,  or  bw  w  ngupleielTeMOwd  Ik*  ■omsagf  e 

&MiB,  end  ■  TChau  like  (to  FtaeMt,  naieiaiV  Ike  MiMd  tobanof  tke  h%teM  BMlkaritta  <M  w 


DM  Will  naoaU*  lb*  ■ttnali* 

lioh  tkliirork  lotvw  tnn  ibu  , , 

iini  of  ikaH  nra  nuien  tide  bf  iida.   Bai, 

ic  ■dnlilcd,  wku  hM  made  Uw  ferinr  -' 


^ii. 

'Of..^ 

ker 

Hat 

i  au  qiRten.  uid  gliH  Ui  stigin  «]  ik«|hM 
"  ~  -  '~iM>HdpariKiJtliiiBlll[ibIeB*B- 

rilh  i 

pkimM.'ws  miTbeeieuBl  tir  eiprusiBf  the  kap« 

•'—  ■•  -i«T  Ind  K  placo  in  lh«  libmrl  -' '- 


» IL 

niUUa  with  whu^ 

lU  il  BiBT  InJ  K  placo  In  Iha  libnry  of  e' 
oiu^nniiiHXtd.  ltd  Swt.  Jttmaj. 


nOKITANSKV  (CARL),    M.  D., 

Oirator  or  Ua  ImpmUl  PatkolagiaKl  Huaan,  aad  Prof— pt  at  tka  Halranilr  of  Viaaaa,  *•. 

A   MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.    Ponr  toIodim,  oettTO, 

bound  in  two.  extra  elotfa,  oT  aboat  laoo  pwM.    Tnaalaied  bv  W.  E.  Svunm,  Bdw&bd  SixfB- 

«](»,  C.  H.  Hoou,  and  O.  B.  Dar.    »lo 

TliepnifearioDU  too  wall  aaqaaintadwilb  than-  iMiahu^  hli  laxtwjth  nlaabla  tntki,  Itel  ear 


uea  thatthia  liDagofthanoatpKiAmul,  tt 

and  valaahLa  booka  orer  iaaoad  from  laa  Diaaieai 

praai.    Ida  rtri  rHxHt,  and  bai  ao  itaadanl  of  oim- 

Criaoa.    H  ll  OBlr  awaiTy  to  aaaBnaea  tbat  11  la 
asd  is  a  tora  ai  obMip  aa  la  oooipatlbla  with  Ita 
alaa  aid  pnaenratfoo,  ud  ita  lala  fDllowa  a*  ■ 


Tba  Aaariaaa 

Athothaakatf 

uloMofthaltooaatrT,  foilbli  EiaMoaaead 

adilioa.— Jtaf  kviUa  Jaanial  ^  ttHii^, 

•ok  of  nAnaee,  Ibaraftm,  thla  work  Bait 

pronof  iii«ctfaaablaTal^BBdw«BaaHotBohl|U* 


SaBloT  PkralaUa  l«  the  Gaaafal  Lvbc-li  Hooltal,  k: 

A   8TSTEIH   01*   MIDWIFfiRY.    With  Noim  and  Additional  Ulutntiou. 
Seeoad  AmerlMn  Ediiioa.    Oaa  tdIbm*  oetaro,  extra  clalk,d9>pafee.    WSO. 
ar  Tax  *«»  »rtw>».    (lafatjr  PwtKiAa^.) 

ON  THS  CONSTITUTIONAL  TKBATMBST  OV  IXKALE  DISBASBS. 
too— ■eatwyallleai  ii*—,eWiinlnat,af itertMBp^ea.   KM. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

THE  PKINCIPLE8  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  referenoe  to  the  ProoeiB  of  Partorition.  A  new  and  eolmrged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  KBATme,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  oouvo  rolume,  of  650  pagea,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  vaised  banda;  with  aijrty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  $5  00. 

From  Fff.  Hodfj  »f  tk*  CMetrHfy  tfPa. 

To  the  Amenean  pablie,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  ondoabted  szeeUeaee.  and  as  t>eiBg 
the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  Its  oircalation  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  tiiroughout 
oar  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  seeared  its  saceess  by 
Che  truly  ele^^t  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  Aut,  excelling  themselves  in  its  prodnctifm.  espe- 
eisllv  in  its  pistes.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  sas  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodge, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
know  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  stadeats,  and  we 
eon  Id  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everv  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference.— Miiil. 

We  welcome  Ramsbotham's  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Obitetric  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  our  li- 
brary, and  confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their 
most  sanguine  expectations^— W«5Mm  Lmiu$t. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  an3rthing  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreciated  in  oar 


eonntnr  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  styfe,  and  the  Ailness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text- book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  roundatiun  of  an  education  on 
obstetrioal  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAte  M§d. 
amd  Surg,  Journal, 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  leara  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  praotitkmer  will  tad 
it,  as  a  book  of  reference,  sarpassad  by  none  other .<*- 
Suthoseopt. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham' 
work  are  so  well  kaown  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  tne  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.—^!. 
I*a«M  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


BOTLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS:   including  t|ie 

Preoarations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  states. 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  by  Jobbph  Casson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations. 
In  one  large  octavo  voluae,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages.    $3  00. 

STILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  D. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 

History,  Description,  Action,  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
volumes,  of  about  ICOO  pages.    {In  press.) 

The  object  which  the  author  has  kept  in  view  in  the  preptralion  of  this  work  has  been  to  present 
to  the  profession  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practising  physician. 
He  ha^  therefore  endeavored  to  avoid  encumbering  his  text  with  details  interesting  only  to  the 
naturalist  or  the  dealer,  and  has  sought  to  give  in  the  history  and  description  of  drugs  such  informa. 
tion  only  as  would  be  required  by  the  intelligent  practitioner.  The  space  thus  gained  he  has  en- 
deavored to  fill  with  a  ooroplete  accoimt  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medics,  their  uses  in  all  the  varieties  oC  disease,  their  pharmacopoeia!  pre- 
parations, and  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  most  successfully  employed.  The  subject  of  Gene- 
ral Therapeutics  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  than  is  customary  in  worics  of  this  nature; 
but  wbile  general  principles  will  be  carefully  enunciated  and  developed,  mere  theoretical  specula- 
tions will  be  avoided.  The  labor  of  many  years  devoted  to  the  work  hss  enabled  the  author  to 
accumulate  and  record  the  resulu  ot  the  experience  of  the  highest  authorities  in  all  countriA,  and 
his  watchful  care  in  incorporating  the  latest  observations  and  researches  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
whole  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  day,  with  all  that  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  cond- 
dence. 

The  work  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical  companion  for  the  active  physicisn  who  may  de- 
sire to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
student  entering  upon  his  medical  education.  The  long  oelay  which  has  occurred  in  its  appearance 
has  been  caused  by  the  determination  of  the  author  to  spare  no  pains  in  rendering  it  comj^ete  on 
every  point :  it  is  now,  however,  proceeding  rapidly  through  the  press,  and  the  publishers  expect 
to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  fail  ses&ions  of  the  medical  schools. 


SMITH   (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  m  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  h9. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  fiinte  on  the  Eveiy-day  Daties  of  the  Sorgeon.    lUns- 

trated  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  illustrations.    Thii^  and  enlamd  edition.    In  one  hand- 
some rojral  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  $3  25;  extra  cloth,  §2  00. 

BT  TBS  SAMB  AUTHOR,  AMD 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Straotore  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  intp^ial.  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautind 
figures.    $3  00. 

late  the  stndent  npon  the  completion  of  this  Atlas, 

as  it  is  the  most  eonvenientwork  of  the  kind  that 

has  yet  appeared  {  and  we  most  add, 

tifal  maaaer  ia  ^ 

to  the  eoantry  as  to  be  flstiering  . 

pride.— ilflnsrieoM  Msdieal  Journal, 


These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  present  a 
oomplete  and  seen  rate  representation  of  that  won- 
derful fabrie,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peenliariy  eonveaieat 
for  the  stndent,  and  its  superb  artistieal  execution, 
have  beea  already  pointed  oat.    We  mnst  eongrata- 


uost  coBYcuicBtw^orK  or  uie  aina  tnai 
ared :  and  we  must  add.  the  very  bean- 
ia  whieh  it  is  "got  ap'*  is  so  creditable 
try  as  to  be  flstiering  to  oar  national 


BKEY'8  OPBRATIYE  8UR0ERY.  In  one  verv 
haadsosw  octavo  velama,  aitva  sloth,  ef  over  m 
pages,  with  aboat  one  hundred  wood-eats.  93  SS. 


STANLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  BONES.  IaeMTol■■e^o«ta5l«.«s^M.^^ecMa.^ 
«6pagea.   %V«a. 


BLAHOHAED  *  LXA'B  MBDIOAL 


tHAUPKY  (WltUAM),  M.  D.,  JONM  QUAIN,^.0.,  AND 

RIOHAHO  QUAMi  F.  R.  t.,  *a. 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Ba^noed.  with  Note  and  AMtioM,  bj  Jol»B 

JL  D.,  PnCiMor  ol  Attatomy  la  the  Uamnity  of  PeoMjIvaiiiiL  Oomptoia  fa  tiio  taife 
^•lBiM»|lMltar,or«boiittUrteeaJniiiAedpaiet.  Bmmily  AMnM  with  ovirifvfe 
■■graying! «i wooA   9600. 

.  tAAQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  O. 

ON  BANDAQINQ  AND  OTHBB  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SUROBRT. 

Bseond  edftkNi,  enlufed.  *  Ooa  hanclfioDi*  royal  Iftmo.  rol^  of  nearly  400pngai,  wUh  18S 
eata.    Eztractot]i,9l  40;  toather.tl  50. 

auMai*8  Miaor  0arg«ry  kas  alwayi  beta  popalar, 
^td&erradtyio.  ItiSnUMttUtkMnrUdgeoftke 
Ik  fireqa«ally  laqaSalta  perfonaaaMt  of  aaialeal  ^ 
wUea  aaaaot  be  eatinly  aadentood  by  atttad-   hoimer,  la 

* '  *    doaigeii  Ihat 


lag  aliaieal  leetarea.   Theaitof  baadagjag,  wMek 


tkatkaowMgeirbWi  tUi  little  volaaie  ao  tanely 
mtd  bapai^  eaapMee.  Okmiutm  MU,  /earn,  and 
JUeiMv,  Mtfefc.  UM. 


kvenbhrkaows 
to  tbe  yrofearina  aa  Pr.  Samai*!  Miaor  Saigaayy 


HMidatioBfroBi  ia,  We«o«ldn«arkt 
Mdeooaaeattoaylbatarfaoraafgefi  mk 
It  «tt«tiaB  la  .oar  aebooli  that  ita  iai> 
MTvaa.  Oarluforwoffkaaraalaovoiv 
dalbetlfoia  tbeir  taaaUMoatbaaaaaallanoMaM 
poialk  ThtoUtthibeohwiUaaMlytbe^oMwhlah 
■U  auui  foak  who  have  aot  Blailailta  pagaa^-IPSMi- 


•MITH  (W.  TYLKR)g  M.  Dm 
Fhyrietaa  Aoeoaehear  lo  8t.  llary'e  Hoqiilai,  Jka. 

ON  PARTURETION,  AND  THE  PRINOIPLBS  AND  PRACTICE  Of 

OB8TBTKI08.   la  qm  loyal  Itoo.  volamo,  astia  oloth,  of  400  paga^,    $1  S&, 


A  PRACHOAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOOT  AND  TpiATMENT 

OF  LBUOORRHCKA,    With  nuaoroM  iUiiftiatioiia.    la  om  f<ary  ' 
■ktim  oloth,  of  oboia  800  pi«M.    9100. 


•OLLT  ON  TBB  RUMAN  BEAINi  ilaStraetaia. 

Froia  the  Seeond  aad 


nseb  caLrJraO  Loadom  cditioa.    la  oae  oeiaTC 
voiowe.  extra  eloth,  of  iOO  pageii  with  1« 
oata.   isiO. 


BIH 01««8  esnmUL  PATSOLOer.-  aa  ■>■■■. 

We  to  the  EetabUAaMBt  of  Ratftowl  Piiaelplee 
Ibr  the  pravMitloa  aad  Oaie  of  IMawae.   la  eat 
atat  eetawo  ToUuatt  aatni  alaihi  of  ^' 
•lil. 


TANNER  (T.  H.),   M.  D., 
*         Phytieiaa  to  the  HoqiitBl  for  WoaMSi  Ao. 

A  MANtFAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Cpde  of  Ethica  ol  the  Americaa  Medical  Aasoeiation.     Second 
American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  amall  12mo.,  extra  dothi  87|  oents. 

tioners,  it  hat  only  to  be  teen,  to  win  for  ittelf  t 


The  work  it  en  honor  to  Itt  writer,  end  mnit  ob- 
tain a  wide  oireuletion  by  itt  intrinaie  merit  elooe. 
Baited  alike  to  the  wants  of  ttodentt  and  practi- 


plaee  upon  the  thelvte  of  every  medical  library. 
— Boston  Mtd  •mdSmrg.JonmM. 


TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.» 
Profeitor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London ;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    Witk 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  laige  octavo 
volume,  of  9d0  pages,  leather.    Price  94  SO. 

GF*  Oentleoaen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  published  in  the  «  Msdioal  Nbwb 
AMD  LiBKAKT,"  Can  ttow  oonmiete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be  Aar* 
nished  as  follows,  free  by  mau,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  backs. 

Parts  L,  II.,  HI.  (pp.  25  to  532),  92  SO, 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  to  end.  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  dec.),  92  00. 

IV.,  SxoTiON  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  dEc.),  91  25. 


Or,  Part 

A  magnificent  eontribation  to  British  medicine, 
ana  the  American  physician  who  shall  fail  to  pei ose 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of 'the  moat  instrae- 
tive  books  of  the  nineteenth  eentury.— iV.  O.  ACtd 
mmI  8nrg,  Journal ,  liept.  1897. 

1 1  is  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Prineiples.  and 
more  modern  than  the  aeceuible  edition  of  MQllerU 
Elements;  its  details  are  brief,  but  sufficieLt;  its 
descriptions  vivid ;  its  ilinstrations  exaot  and  copi- 
ous; and  its  langaage  terae  and  perspieuoos. — 
CkarUston  Mod.  f—mai,  Joly,  18ff7. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject  of  physioloiry 
so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  stndent. 


Its  completion  has  been  thns  lunir  delayed,  that  the 
authors  might  seenre  aeearacy  by  personal 

Jonfnml^i 


Uon.— 5t.  LouU  Mod.  omd  Snrg. 


,8ept.>i7. 


Onr  notice,  though  it  eoaveys  bnt  a  very  feeble 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  maaaitnde  and  importance 
of  the  work  now  ander  coesidenitioa,  already  tran- 
soeads  oar  limiu ;  and,  with  the  indalgtnoe  of  oar 
readers,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse  the  book 
for  themselvee,  as  we  feel  we  can  art th  conidcaee 
recommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  hands  for  them 
to  judge  of  its  merits.— Ths  Nortkwutom  Mod.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  16ff7. 


TODD  (R.  B.l,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  dhe. 
(JLnaCAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINABT 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DEOPSIEa    la  ooo  octavo  volome.    {Jum  lumad,  1807.)    91  00. 

BT  THS  SAMS  AITTHOR.      (7f»  FrtSS,) 

CLINICAL  LEOTUBBS  ON  GSfiTAIN  ACUTE  DIBBA8E&    Li 

oelavo  Tolnmo,  to  match  Om  tSboiva. 


we  do  not  heiiUte  to  affirm  that  after  haviug  onca 
eommeneed  its  peruaal,  few  could  be  prevailed  upoi 
to  desist  before  completing  it.  In  the  last  LonUoi 
edition,  all  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 
corded facts  have  been  inserted,  including  much  that 
is  recent  of  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Patholo- 
gical research,  besides  papers  on  numenms  subjects 
never  before  published .-CAaW<«lo»  Mtdieal  Jonrumi 
tmd  iUview. 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  extant  on  Medioul 
Jurisprudence.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  detrartingfrom  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it.— i^.  W,  Mtdical  a$Ul  Surg.  J^nmmi. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  2V 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  8.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  in  Ony's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Eaition.    With  Notes  and 

References  to  A  merican  Deoisiona,  by  Edward  Ma&tshornx,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
leather,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.    $3  00. 

Thi»  standard  worlc  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
has  introduced  whatever  was  necees^ry  to  render  it  complete  and  saliftfactory  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  The  editor  has  likewise  ut^ed  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  tborouffh  with 
regard  to  all  matterf  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  lias  carefully  ex- 
amined  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  »ince  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  increased  in 
siae,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkable  favor  which  has  carried  it  through  so 
many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appenoed. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
which  contain!  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  valuablematter.— iV.  Y.  Jonmal  of 
Mtdicin€. 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  or  law  or  medicine  whieh 
will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably ;  and 
none  could  be  offered  to  the  busy  practitioner  of 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid 
desired.  We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 
safest  manual  for  daily  use. — AnurictM  Journal  of 
Mtdieal  Sei4ne99. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generally  ackaow- 
ledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with ;  sup- 
plying so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  that 

BT  Tn  8AKX  AUTHOR.    (iVtfw  Edition,  now  ready.) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICIN£.  Second  American,'  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition,  in  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  7d5  pages,  leather.    S3  50. 

The  lenglh  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  lo  the 
present  wants  of  the  profession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  um  many 
new  8ubi<tances  which  may  beoome  fatal  through  acci<tent,  caretessness,  or  design — while  at  the 
Mime  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteracting  or  deteoting  those 
previoutsly  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordmary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  being  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  m  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sifted,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  confidence. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  says: — 

**  My  Hpace  has  been  limited,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  fill  it  with  materials  whieh  may  be  of 
profit  to  the  practitioners  of  law  and  medicine,  for  whose  especial  use  this  volume  is  intended 
Under  this  view  the  plan  of  the  former  edition  has  been  entirely  changed.  Many  chapters  have 
been  struck  out,  and  an  equal  number  of  new  chapters  introduced.  The  requirements  of  a  peritnl 
dating  no  longer  ago  than  ten  years  are  diflerent  from  those  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  the  dutv 
of  an  author,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power  and  consistent  with  the  scope  of  his  labors,  to  fulfil 
these  requirements  by  an  entire  remodelling  of  his  subject.*' 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.)|   M.D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  he. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elementuy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Diseaye;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hyprienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  t  bird  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.    $2  50.     (Just  Isstted.) 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no  addiuou^ 
have  been  found  necessary.  The  t>ucoes8  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows  that  its  im- 
portance bait  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  a  continue 
anoe  of  the  name  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  different 
branchet«  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  phy- 
sician, and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  diseams. 

We  find  that  the  deeply-interesting  matter  and  recommend  it  for  a  text-bo<A,  guide,  and  constant 
style  of  this  book  have  so  far  fascinated  as,  that  we 
have  anconscionsly  hang  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
long,  indeed,  for  our  own  pro6t,  bat  longer  than  re- 
viewers ean  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  l<*ave  the 
further  Hnalysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
judgment  or  the  yrork  has  already  been  snfBeiently 
expressed.  It  is  a  jadgment  of  almost  anaaaliied 
praise.  The  work  is  nut  of  a  cootroversiai,  bat  of 
a  didactic  character ;  and  as  such  we  hail  it,  and 


ejmpaaion  to  every  praeiitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  hinself  from  the  well*  wora 
ruts  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles.— Lontfen  Lane<f . 

A  text-book  to  whieh  no  other  in  oar  language  is 
comparable. — CkarUston  Mtdieai  Journal. 

No  work  has  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  mora 
deserved  reputation. — Fa.  Mod.  tmd  Surg.  Journal. 


WATBON  (THOMAS),  M.D.,  *a. 
Lat»  nmUu  U  &■  MiddlaHi  Hm»1h1,  *a. 

LEOTDBBB   ON   TBS  FRINOmLBS   AND   VRAffUGK  OF  PHTSia 

Ddimeil  U  Ki^*  CoUen,  LroodoB.    A  uw  AmwIcm,  fto«  tka  kH  rariiU  nd  ■■Wrfrtl 

Em<U  aditiM,  with  AddiiiaM,  bv  D.  Fu*<»  Contn,  11. 0.,  aatter  oT  ■' A  Fndtid^  TnadM 

MilwDiwuaii>fOUUMn,"A».    WiikvMkmdradMd^iitarAraBhtMMtloMoawMA    !■ 

OM  TWT  lun  Hd  hudapOM  mhuM,  luattal  oataTo,  of  «W  UOO  doMtr  priaMd  bmm  !■ 

■ntlltne;  ttowholeiua^rlMudklNthw,«lthnlM4lM^i.   MmHSb. 

Tha  BobUifanm  tal  tlU  tbm  w*  iNtetaaMnlM  to  ita  Airlc—  iinftiitaB  a  mmwiik  M 

16  WT  DMdem  •  priM  thta  «ui  bodr  af  aooad  pnotkd  WbiMiioir  WbMker  £  k  tnUe  to 

ita  Myden aatartMiaaaMWM  of  tutneUom,  «r  —  •  book rf  luftwBiii  tar  itOt  uuiidiittna  by 

lteptBo(ltioaer,<>w«iMQ'aProatlea"hwlMtbM>  nntdodM  Mooad  M  mm;  Iba  ooiMdoow 

MdAdoowof  uitoMU^thebiwdlbnd  AmUtjr  or  in  viMM,  ud  llw  mbjp  tod  Aiwiof  MJta 

kwUehltUwrfnaabiTiif  woaltarittb«padUa*af*|taaMlbn(iW.    Hm  Ihi*  kick  ra|Mt*- 

tte  nklit  bo  ftilhr Molomntd,  tha  aatbor  hM  Mtjoolod  II  to  ■  ikotOBKfc  Mrioiia:  aiwr poiika 

hMbMaMBlMi  wiihiteoMoftboMMiwoUMMMolMob  p«aMlstr,«dtkoNoriu«f 

^tdemiBvntiatioulaboihthMMOIiadndVNOtiMl  tobjoati  ta<M  bow  oorafidlT  woigbad  lad 

Mbodled  thnNfheU  M  BMO*.    Tho  wiiofaU  MraUor  sT  tbo  odbor  bM  Ukowtao  lalrodHad 

wbioTOfiiuii tawiiMMo^poilMMietbe  H—ri«inATiioli  ta  nloilaa  to  dttnMo  iMt- 

dwi  to  oar  altaoio  wfek*  ON  Ibuo  kMwn  fet  JBoflond,  w  woU  u  tltow  pobtt  ta  wUeb  eDHtaea 
heiehMladiodlBbnatcoodMBf  pTMdMi  oodMbMolooaddodU^NjriotbonflMorlUiMnp 
■taoi.  beUoviKihat  In  tUi  munsr  nhMble  owlMuMO  owv  bo  oooiowd  lo  lb*  Mnd«M  ia  ol— '-' 
l^tto tost  11*  wotfe  irtll, tbenfim, bo  ftoBd  theio^r  oa  •  IM  wkk  ilM  RMK  ad 
•Mta  of  BodlMl  nlmeo  ca  boU  itdw  of  the  Aibada. 


_,_io«oricbwra«oivodoN  ihowB  bf  tb*  foM  that  nolwiilMBd^  n  «a- 

lH|MMatlBlbatiM«rth*p«ff«,mafalboa  Hm  bvdnd  addllioaol  pono  baw  boM  aoooontv 
. ^.-... ---io^^BBooaribilioadoaodilkacwUahMBiottMd 


be  lo  thb  bondt  oroveneUNNat,  Ibe  paUiMero  bote  mi  It  at  apr 

ft  oaa  of  tbe  nhi^ait  Booba  oi  yel  nreowilod  to  tha  A»«i<ti  |wuibiilw.  wbile  at  tbe  m 

ih>  bMBiT  of  Ha  aoebonloal  eaooMiai  raailor*  >  aa  awM  ilmlr  aaiaumu  TBhiwe 

Itwooidamaridaeoi  npoitaaai  to  addme  ooanMadatocr Boiieaa  ofaimkirideh  bao  w 
laiV  boM  oMoU^od  la  ttaa  poaitfaa  of  a  MMdiri  artboriiy  aa  &  VaU**  F>aMlM.'<'A  kw  e» 
liBOiaarBtboweTefioriijofaoJftooi  tertewiof  tboaewanaiiajtWdodMaa. 

1b«rDonbiilllaaDMrMrMn,>Bi»nnillrre-'  Th*lM«mrt«HB,H>wlrfM,U*)Mi^,an 
Tfaod. M ttaMiimillmahij  tn tin  nlac  of » book  aqaaUiabrtbaiaMafUiinoiMdiatlnThfido- 
alraadf  wbaoiriadnd,  wbnsrci  the  Kagliih  Ua-  qaos*,  aoal  IbB  hi  Uabv  qaallllw  «f  Mador,  at 
■■■filinad,tobatar<^^  cuuipiirliii<i  ibe  Ixit  n  iiiilnj.  nf  ■! iiilmr  ■  ■  il  nl|MMniiMI'iilMlM 
nMonatllilVifcootlU  Pt)aeiplei  ui]  praciice  of  oT mult ta othua.  MiF  >i  liiaj  iiaala  In  Itliail 
•^—'-  '-  •—  ---•,  nag*  ol  mtAicti  liwralure.    u,  wl  U  eojmr,  U  tha  florKMi  lauM  of  Ua  ^ 

I ._.  ., ._._.    -iibIj,  Tean,  the  honon,  Ibi  conUi ' 

■InM  dartng  hi*  iKfnl  itft^-K.  i 


»MkaippaoawiAihaailnBiilDf  Icoov'    nln«d  dartni  hi*  iKfnl 
It  iKi,  aad  M  biiag  the  muJU  of  ibe   Kttii*,  Jolri  UW. 


hJfTT  hi  iriwim  w)i«em  iliav  can  '     '^ataon'i   nnrlnllMl,    pvhipi    Biapprouhible 

— "'■  "   ■■ — •' "■-  * nldillon*  Bwda  to 

tiTon  It  all  tbe  so- 
ot ■  aaw  book^ 


liraU  to  BHhl  usOBBt.    Juid  UiKii  done  with    v"k<">  Prwtl»— tba  stniou  ■ddiiloni  nwda  to 

HFBW  W  DHU  HIOWBl.^UU  MU»  MUUUO  Willi      _^|,^   ,,,,,  to-Mt,   urilllni)    ||B*a  glTOl  It  Sll    tbe  BO" 


aaak  ■  oMdlal  appraetetlai'of  tha  marll  dua  to  ibe    "^1«><  (»«  foorth  adIUa) 

iBdDitrlaii>obaatnr,anebafl<eera«i  '— '- ""*  """  "'"''  "  °"  ■■■ 

eoanfa  roangar  aad  liaiag : — ' 


Leciorea— or  tlig  Banlgr,  Uad-hcarlad,  unaunnilDf 
ahinetar  of  (ke  Icslarat  ahlalaa  llufnuti  liii  work. 
—Lmdtm  Mid.  Nmii  md  O^mmu,  Oat.  SI,  IBCT. 

TliBa  Uieae  adailrabla  volaam  aona  bafore  tbe 
profauioii  is  thaiifOarA  edition,  aboiiDdiiig  in  thoae 
diatUfulabed  alltlbalaa  of  atodetatioi,  judfrnieiit, 
eridlle  eultintioa,  elaana*^  and  elogiiEDce,  wiih 

liahar  tMn  bUTora  ia  Ibe  reaalli  of  more  proIoDgHJ 
obaamtioii,  aad  ia  Iba  able  eppTecjHtJua  of  iho 
Utaai  idraDBea  in  palliologT  bciI  amdicuia  by  odd 
•r  tha  m«t  prDfoand  madieal  tliickFM  of  Iha  ibir.— 
LMUtM  Laaiii,  Not.  U,  18S7.  | 


Leeluran,  pnstltkawn,  aad  atadeata  of  ■wdleiaa 
will  eqaallT  uil  tlu  raappauaBsa  of  tbe  work  of 
Dc.  Wataoa  la  tba  fom  oTa  aaw^^  rbartb— oditloo. 
We  laanlT  do  Jaatlaa  to  o»  owa  faallara,  aad,  wa 


ne  Bmiy  uo  jBHwe  w  vm<  vvh  i^iBgw,  ■ao*  wm 

an  nta,  of  tba  irbole  anlHaiOB,  ir  wa  Ibaak  Um 
tor  banai,  ia  tha  troiibU  aad  terawll  «f  a  Ian 
pnollaa,  Bad*  laiaara  lo  aasplj  tha  Uaiia  oaaaad 
Inr  da  ailiaoMlaa  of  tha  pabUihar'i  aloeh  of  tha 
Ihiid  adIUuB,  whiah  hai  baaa  aa*anlr  felt  for  Ik 


__ , aa*anlr  felt  for  Iha 

lut  thtaa  jaara.  Pot  J>r.  Wataoa  bu  not  aatdy 
aaawd  the  leetuea  to  be  taprlaled,  hat  ntierad 
throoch  the  whole  work  «g  ftwl  addltiou  or  alian- 
tloci  whlBbpferelhal  the  anlhoThaalB  arerx  wtf 
•oafhE  to  brisf  ap  hla  taaoUag  to  the  laral  nt  ih* 
moat  naaul  unalaitlooa  ia  aeteose.— Aril,  anl  At. 
--    ■      -'ir.£eww,Jui.JB3a. 


WILDE  <W.   R.), 

StitaoB  to  St.  MBtk>a  Ophfhalaile  aad  Aaral  BoapltaI,]>«bIlB. 
AURAL  BDHGEBY,  AMD  THB  NATUBE  AND  TREATMBNT  OP  DIB. 
EASES  OF  THE  EAK.     In  one  baadKae  ootavo  Toliwe,  ezUa  ololk,  ol  470  BMoa,  wiib 
UlDatralioaa.    C2  ao< 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE   BED8IDB    AND    AFTER  DBATH,   IN    MEDICAL  OASBS. 


ibedilioo.    laonerery  baiida<HBeTalama,reirall2nu>.ieali« 
cloth.    SI  00. 

TotbaDhaarTerwhapndataaaeanwrtobtBBdanl     Oaeof  Ih* laaat  aldi  to  a  roaaa  araMlilgaar  wa 
aodptaelilaa  lo aatahaaaaa^le  littla  book  l-'i      '■iTit irrt- imi      fnihialar  Tbaiaaltf  Ifrdfrini. 
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N«w  and  muoh  enlarged  edltioa— (Now  Ready.) 
WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S., 
A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  A  new  and  re- 
vised American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  Engli^h  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrscht,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  dec.  Illustrated  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of 
over  600  large  pages;  leather.    $3  25. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  very  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  has  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efforts  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  u»«  has  suggested  as  desirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-book  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  siae.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improvuig  the  arrangement  or  style,  so  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  caution  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition  than 
in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  tie  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  they  have  endeavored  consequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed,  it  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  office  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

A  few  notices  of  former  editions  are  subjoined. 

This  is  probal^y  the  prettiest  medical  book  ever  evident.  Let  itndents,  by  all  means  examine  the 
published,  and  we  believe  that  its  Intrinsic  merits  claims  of  this  work  on  their  notiee,  before  they  par- 
are  in  keeping  with  its  exterior  advantages,  having  chase  a  text- book  of  the  vitally  imp(»rtant  scienee 
examined  it  saflSciently  to  satisfy  us  that  it  may  be  which  this  volume  so  folly  and  easily  anfolds. — 
recommended  to  the  student  as  no  less  distinguished  Lanat. 

by  its  accaracy  and  clearness  of  description  than  by       -  _«    *    *i.*  i. 

its  typographical  elegance.    The  wood-eats  are  ex-       *»  *If  ^».'®"?*5*»  "*"».^°'^i  *!  "  anatomical 

^  ^      ,        .    J...        -  1.  ..u »        r  1      J  l«dg«  which  he  has  not  yet  acqnired,  and  for  the 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  nseful  and  nractiUoner  who  wishes  to  keep  ap  tl!at  which  he 

accurate  systems  of  anatomical  science  which  has  li^i  gradually  fading  from  hTs  mind,  meriU  oar 

been  israed  from  the  prejs.    The  illnstnitions  are  warmest  and  most  decided  praise. -Mai.  Gax€tu. 
really  beautiful.    In  its  style  the  work  is  extremely       ,_-  j  •.       .u    w    *        . 

concise  and  intelligible.    So  one  can  possibly  take       We  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 

up  this  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  rreat  students.— ire»l«r»  I^oumi . 

beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  clear-       It  therefore  receives  our  highest  eommeodatioa.—' 

ness  of  the  descriptions  which  it  contains  is  equally  SouttUm  Mtd.  amd  Surg.  Jvumal, 

BT  TSB  BAMS  AUTHOR.      (Just  Istusd.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fourth  and  enlarged  Amerioan,  from  the  last 

and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  &0  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 

a  place  in  this  volume,  which,  without  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief 


The  writings  of  Wilson,  upon  diseases  of  the  skin, 
are  by  far  the  most  scientific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  subject.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  upon  all  the 
great  merits  and  hirh  claims  of  the  work  before  us, 
teriatimf  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
offer,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amount 
of  space  in  this  Journal.  We  will,  however,  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  make  it  ineompMraoiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatises  on  the  subject  of  der- 
matology .    N  o  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


standard  work  on  dermatology.  The  principles  of 
an  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  introduced 
on  every  appropriate  occasion.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  rewarded  cutaneous  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  attention,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency;  or  who.  if  they  have 
attempted  their  cure,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empiricism,  will  almost  assuredly  be  roused 
to  a  new  and  becoming  interest  in  this  department 
of  practice,  through  the  inspiring  agency  of  this 
book.— ilm.  Jour.  Mtd.  Seuties,  OetTldS?. 


ALSO,  NOW  RKADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  consisting  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  presenting  the  rformal  Anatomy  and  rathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  sise  of  nature.  Price 
in  cloth  94  25. 

In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 
anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic 
illustrations  that  have  ever  been  pubMshed  in  this 
country.  The  representations  or  diseases  of  the 
skin,  even  to  the  most  minute  shade  of  coloring,  are 
remarkably  accurate,  giving  the  student  or  practi- 
tioner a  very  correct  idea  ot  the  disease  he  is  study- 
ing. We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilson's,  with 
the  aeeompanying  piataa.  ^  M$d.  tmd  Surg.  Rt' 
porter.  May,  Ittfiti. 


We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilton's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purchase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  eolor  print- 
ing, and  the  representations  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  as  faithful  as  is  possible  in  plates 
of  the  sue.— Bojioa  Mtd.  mud  Surg.  Joumalf  April 
8,  loob. 
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WILSON  (ERASMUS),   M.  D.|  T.  R.  S. 

Leetnreros  Anatomy,  London. 

THE    DISSECTOB'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surncal  Anatomy.     Third 

American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  En^IiFh  editidn.  Modified  and  rearranged,  by 
William  Hdnt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illustrations.    $2  00. 

The  modifications  and  additions  which  this  work  has  received  in  passing  recently  through  the 
author's  hands,  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  printed  m  smaller  type,  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  page. 

BT  THX  8AMB  AITTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL   AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,  ..AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  $2  25. 

BT  THB  BAMB  AUTHOB. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserve- 

tion  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  12mo.}  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illuatrations.  %l  00 ;  paper  cover, 
75  cents. 

(Now  Complete.) 

WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Aeconchear  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children,  dee. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Now  complete  in  one  hand- 

some  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages ;  price  $2  50. 

Also,  for  sale  separate.  Part  II,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 

&c.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  $1. 

^Sr  Copies  of  Part  II,  done  up  in  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  ad- 
dress within  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  m  current  funds  or  postage  stamps.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  *<Mbdical  Nbws  and  Library*'  who  received  the  first  portion  of  this  work  as 
published  in  1856  and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  completion. 

Af  a  writer.  Dr.  West  stands,  In  onr  opinion,  se- 
cond only  to  Watson,  the"  Maeaulav  of  Medicine;*' 
he  possesaci  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  instmc- 
tion  in  easy  garments;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  his  pnpils.  in  spite  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  along  a  royal  roaa  to  learning.  His  work 
11  (ine  which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  ma- 
jnrity  who  are  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  con- 
vince the  student  that  he  has  committed  himself  to 
a  candid,  safe,  and  valuable  guide.    We  anticipate 


with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which,  if  It  equals  this  part,  will  com- 
plete one  of  our  very  best  volumes  upon  diseases  of 
females. — N.  A.  Med.'Ckirurg.  RtvuWj  July,  1858. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 


painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  on  every 
page.— i^.  Ir.  JomrtuU  ^f  Medicifu^  March,  1858. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 
and  yet  so  compact.— CAteago  M*d.  Jonmal^  Janu- 
ary, 1858. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable investig[ator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women 
and  children  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country. — 
Soutkem  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal ^  January  I8Sb. 


We  gladly  recommend  his  Lectures  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
obstetric  practice. — London  Lancet. 

We  have  to  sav  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that 
it  is  the  best  woric  on  the  subject  in  any  language; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  princeps 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.    The  conscientious,  |  of  British  obstetric  authors. — Edinb.  Med.  Joum. 

BT  THX  SAME  AITTHOR. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

{Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edition.     In  one  voluuie,  octavo, 
extru  cloth,  ol  nearly  hve  hundred  pages.    $2  00. 


We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respect  for 
his  attainments,  a  due  appreciation  of  his  acute 
powers  of  observation,  and  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion for  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  profes- 
sional literature.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  children. 
Dublin  Qvnrttrly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 


ligation by  this  able,  thorough,  and  finished  work 
upon  a  subject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  ut- 
most the  skill  of  the  general  practitioner.  He  has 
with  singular  felicity  threaded  his  way  through  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difficult  subject  he  has 
undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  has  in  many  of  the 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  which  will  never  be 
extinguished. — Nashvilla  Medical  Journal. 


BT  THB  8AMB  AITTHOR. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 
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WILSON  (MARRIS),   M.  O. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  VESICUL^  SEMINALES.     See  "Lallemand, 

page  19.  

WHITEHEAD  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREAT-  j     Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  oeta- 
MENT  OF    ABORTION    AND  STERILITY.  |     vo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  308.    Si    75. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 

THE  DOG.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  nameroiu  and  beautiful 

illustrations-    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  8vo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt.  $1  99. 
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